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PEEFACE 

TO  THE   THIRD  EDITIOX. 


In  revising  this  work  for  its  third  edition,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  make  a  good  many  alterations,  hut 
it  has  been  my  endeavour  to  carefull}'  preserve  the 
original  character  of  my  father's  book,  whether  in 
making  additions  or  omissions. 

The  whole  section  relating  to  the  structure  of  the 
dental  tissues  has  been  omitted,  and  that  relating  to 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  jaws  has  been 
curtailed ;  this  latter,  though  anatomical  rather  than 
surgical  in  its  character,  appears  necessary  for  the 
right  understanding  and  treatment  of  ii'regularities. 
It  has  not  seemed  to  me  to  be  desirable  to  devote 
much  space  to  the  descrii)tion  of  the  mechanical  details 
of  the  operation  of  fillmg  teeth  ;  these  things  certainlj^ 
cannot  be  learnt  from  descriptions,  however  detailed, 
and  I  have  therefore  embodied  in  the  text  little  more 
than  a  few  general  i^rinciples  of  j)rocedure. 

And  inasmuch  as  fashion  in  instruments  changes 
rapidly,  and  no  two  operators  affect  precisely  the  same 
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forms,  but  few  instruments  have  been  figiu-ecl ;  of  these 
a  good  man}^  are  woodcuts  which  have  been  kindly 
lent  by  Messrs.  Ash  from  their  illustrated  catalogue. 

I  have  also  to  express  my  obligations  to  Mr.  C. 
Heath,  from  whose  "  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the 
Jaws  "  several  woodcuts  have  been  borrowed,  and  also 
to  Mr.  Bland  Sutton,  whose  "Principles  of  Pathology  " 
has  been  laid  under  contribiition. 

It  has  been  my  endeavour  to  acknowledge  the 
sources  whence  information  has  been  drawn ;  but  in. 
my  anxiety  not  to  overburden  the  text  of  a  student's 
manual  with  many  references,  it  is  very  possible  that 
in  some,  perhaps  in  many,  instances  I  may  have  failed 
to  do  so. 

CHAELES  S.  TOMES. 

37,  Cavendish  Sqtjaee, 
Blarch,  1887. 


PREFACE 

TO   THE   FIRST  EDITION. 


In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  lias  been  made  to  pro- 
duce within  the  limits  of  a  manual  a  strictly  practical  work 
on  Dental  Surgery.  In  order  to  fulfil  tliis  ol^ject,  it  became 
necessary  to  enter  upon  the  structure  and  development  of 
the  teeth  and  jaws  in  a  limited  degree  only,  and  to  leave 
untouched  any  historical  account  of  the  writings  of  those 
who  have  from  time  to  time  contributed  to  our  knowledge 
in  this  branch  of  surgery.  The  diseases  of  the  teeth,  and 
of  the  parts  subservient  to  them,  together  with  the  coinci- 
dent maladies,  have  been  treated  of,  so  far  as  may  be,  in  the 
natural  order  of  their  occurrence,  and  the  structure  and 
development  of  the  tissues  involved  have  been  to  some 
extent  described  before  entering  upon  the  diseases  to  which 
they  are  respectively  liable. 

In  a  work  devoted  to  the  description  of  jiractical  details, 
the  modes  of  procedure  in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  whether 
by  operations  or  otherwise,  must  necessarily  be  those  prac- 
tised by  the  Author.  The  methods  adopted  by  others  are 
known  only  through  pubhshed  descriptions,  the  mere  reprint 
of  which  would  be  but  a  work  of  supererogation.  On  this 
account,  together  with  the  want  of  space,  the  quotations 
from  other  writers  have  been  but  limited.  I  must,  however, 
express  my  obligation  to  many  of  those  who  have  written 
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upon  dental  surgery  ;  and  I  cannot  leave  unmentioned  the 
names  of  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Sjjence  Bate,  Mr.  Samuel  Cartwright, 
Mr.  Chapin  Harris,  and  Mr.  Arthur.  Beference  is  not  un- 
frequently  made  to  a  series  of  lectures  published  in  1848. 
Many  subjects  but  imperfectly  touched  upon  in  these  pages 
are  more  fully  treated  in  that  woi'k,  and  many  specimens 
are  there  figured  which  illustrate  subjects  discussed  in  this 
volume. 

The  demands  of  an  active  practice  leave  but  little  leisure 
for  writing,  and  that  little  has  been  seriously  interrupted  by 
engagements  consequent  upon  the  gradual  organization 
which  the  dental  profession  has  recently  undergone.  From 
these,  and  from  causes  less  controllable,  the  present  work 
has  passed  very  slowly  through  the  press,  many  of  the 
earlier  sheets  having  been  in  print  upwards  of  eighteen 
months. 

To  Mr.  Bagg  I  am  greatly  indebted  for  the  higUy  artistic 
illustrations  which  he  has  produced  from  specimens  in  my 
own  collection,  and  from  others  which  have  been  liberally 
contributed  by  my  professional  fr'iends. 


37,  Cavendish  Square, 
Febniary  28,  1859. 


JOHN  TOMES. 
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TEETHING. 

The  term  leeihinr/  might  be  employed  to  express  the 
development  of  the  teeth  from  the  commencement  to  the 
completion  of  the  formative  action  ;  but  custom  has  limited 
its  use  to  the  expression  of  a  single  phase  of  the  process — 
that  is  to  the  eruption  or  cutting  of  the  temporary  teeth. 
Although  tills,  nearly  the  last  in  a  scries  of  developmental 
actions,  may  be  regarded  in  many  respects  as  the  most 
interesting,  and  is  the  one  which  the  medical  practitioner  is 
usually  refiuired  to  watch,  yet  if  observation  were  restricted 
to  the  eruption  of  the  teeth  without  instituting  an  inquiry 
into  the  preceding  conditions,  our  knowledge  of  the  subject 
would  be  very  imperfect.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  de- 
scril)e  the  conditions  of  the  teeth  and  jaws  at  the  time  of 
birtli,  and  to  trace  the  changes  onwards  xmtil  the  temporary 
teeth  have  arrived  at  maturity. 

At  tlic  time  when  my  father  undertook  tlic  first 
edition  of  this  work,  the  museums  in  which  an  extended 
series  of  young  skulls  would  be  likely  to  be  found  were 
visited,  but  without  success.  So  far  as  could  be  learned,  no 
.such  sei'ies  existed.  It  therefore  became  necessary  to  make 
a  collection,  taking  care  that  the  age  of  each  specimen 
.should,  if  possible,  be  ascertained.  This  was  done,  and  tlic 
preparations  comprised  in  the  collection  were  sufficiently 
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numerous  to  alloAv  of  deductions  being  made  from  the 
characters  they  present.  Indeed,  little  or  no  literature 
bearing  upon  the  subject,  with  the  exception  of  John 
Hunter's  writings,  was  to  be  found,  and  it  hence  appeared 
necessaiy  to  embody  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  tlic  book  not 
only  the  conclusions  arrived  at  respecting  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  jaws  and  teeth,  but  also  to  a  great 
extent  the  details  of  the  data  upon  which  they  were  based. 
But  now  that  the  deductions  drawn  from  the  large,  and  at 
that  time  unique,  collection  of  young  skulls  of  known  ages 
have  obtained  general  accej^tance,  and  that  other  works 
treating  of  special  dental  anatomy  are  in  existence,  it  does 
not  seem  necessary  to  enter  into  such  full  detail,  so  that 
the  old  chapter  upon  teething  is  somewhat  abridged  in  this 
edition. 

If  two  perfectly  healthy  children,  whose  ages  are  similar, 
be  selected  for  examination,  we  shall  rarely  find  that  they 
present  precisely  similar  conditions  as  regards  tlie  rate  of 
teething ;  yet  there  will  probably  be  no  great  disparity  in 
the  conditions  of  the  two.  Each  will  pass  through  the 
same  phases,  although,  vintil  the  process  of  dentition  is 
completed,  one  may  be  a  few  weeks,  or  even  mouths,  in 
advance  of  the  other. 

There  is,  however,  another  source  of  fallacy  to  be  guarded 
against.  The  specimens  obtained  are  necessarily  taken 
from  individuals  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  disease ; 
and  supposing  the  fatal  illness  to  have  been  of  long  standing, 
tlie  jaws  may  have  been  modified.  That  such  has  occurred 
to  some  members  of  the  series  is  sufliciently  obvious,  but 
the  diseased  action  appears  to  have  influenced  the  growth 
of  the  jaws  themselves,  rather  than  the  rate  of  development 
of  the  teeth.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  there  is 
more  fixity  about  the  teeth  than  about  the  jaw  bones  luider 
the  influence  of  inherited  or  pathological  variations  ;  thus  in 
short-muzzled  dogs  the  teeth  do  not  diminish  in  size  propor- 
tionately with  the  shortening  of  tlie  face,  so  that  they  come 
to  be  crowded,  and  the  same  thing  is  every  day  observed  in 
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the  human  subject.  Hence,  even  these  specimens  may  sei-ve 
to  confirm  the  results  obtained  from  an  examination  of 
healthy  jaws  so  fiir  as  the  teeth  arc  concerned. 

Those  minor  differences  in  size  and  form  which  constitute 
individuality,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  distinguish  one 
])crson  from  another,  though  in  all  essential  charactei's 
they  are  precisely  similar,  must  be  borne  in  mind  when 
investigations  of  this  character  are  undertaken. 

It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  interesting 
subject  for  investigation,  than  the  progressive  changes  in 
form  and  of  relative  ja-oportion  between  the  various  parts 
of  the  jaws  during  infancy,  which  occur  as  necessaiy  conse- 
([uences  of  a  mode  of  growth  which  is  so  subservient  to  the 
development  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth. 

The  fact  that  the  development  of  the  hard  tissues  of  a 
tooth  is  preceded  by  the  formation  of  soft  tissues,  or  tooth- 
pTilp,  of  equal  size  and  form  to  the  futiire  tooth,  must  at  all 
times  be  kept  in  view.  Not  that  the  entire  pulp  assumes 
the  dimensions  of  a  perfected  tooth  before  its  conversion 
into  tiic  haixl  tissue  commences,  but  that  cacli  part  of  the 
gradually  developing  tooth  is  first  formed  in  pulp  tissue  of 
its  full  size,  and  then  calcifies.  For  example,  the  cusps  of  the 
molars  and  the  edges  of  the  front  teeth  first  assume  their 
full  dimensions  in  the  form  of  pulp,  and  then  calcify ;  the 
l>rocess  of  gradual  development  and  subsequent  calcification 
])r(>ceeding  until  the  teeth  are  perfected.  In  dentine,  which 
forms  the  great  bulk  of  eacli  tooth,  we  have  no  such  thing 
as  outward  growth;  no  addition  to  the  external  surface  of  the 
formed  tissue  ever  takes  place,  excepting  by  the  superposition 
of  the  enamel,  and  of  the  cemeutum,  which  respectively  coat 
the  crown  and  the  root  of  the  tootli;  l)ut  these  add  compara- 
tively little  to  the  size  of  the  organ.  Hence  it  follows  that 
liotii  the  forms  and  dimensions  of  the  crowns  of  the  teeth 
are  unalterably  fixed  long  before  the  jaws  are  sufficiently 
enlarged  to  admit  of  their  ultimate  and  normal  ari-angement. 

If  tlie  maxilke  of  a  nine  months'  fcutus  be  examined,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  union  of  the  two  halves  both  of  the 
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upper  and  lower  jaws  is  effected  by  the  interiDosition  of 
fibro-cartilage,  w^liich  allows  a  certain  amount  of  motion 
between  the  parts  thus  connected.  The  alveolar  margins 
are  deeply  indented  with  large  open  crypts,  more  or  less 
perfectly  formed.  The  depth  of  these  bony  cells  is  only 
sufficient  to  contain  the  developing  teeth  and  tooth-pulps, 
the  former  rising  to  the  level  of  the  alveolar  margins  of  the 
jaws.  At  this  period  the  crypts  or  alveoli  are  not  arranged 
in  a  perfectly  uniform  line,  neither  are  they  all  ecjually  com- 
plete. The  septa,  which  divide  into  a  series  of  cells  that 
which  at  an  earlier  age  Avas  but  a  continuous  groove,  are 
less  perfect  at  the  back  than  at  the  front  part  of  tlie  mouth. 
The  alveoli  of  the  central  incisors  both  of  the  upper  and 
lower  jaws  arc  a  little  larger  within  than  at  the  orifice,  and 
this  difference  is  made  still  greater  by  a  depression  upon  the 
lingual  Avail  of  each  for  the  reception  of  the  pulp  of  the 
corresponding  permanent  tooth.  By  the  arrangement  of 
the  divisions,  the  alveoli  of  the  central  incisors  are  rendered 
broader  in  front  than  behind,  and  the  relative  dimensions  of 
the  sockets  of  the  lateral  teeth  are  reversed,  as  shown  in 
Figures  1  and  2.  The  crypts  of  the  canine  teeth  are  placed 
a  little  anterior  to  those  of  the  laterals,  and  nearly  in  a  line 
with  the  central  incisor  sockets,  giving  to  the  jaAvs  a  some- 
what flattened  anterior  surface.  In  these  alveoli  we  have 
at  present  no  depression  provided  for  the  pxilps  of  the 
permanent  teeth. 

The  sockets  for  the  first  temporarj'^  molars  are  placed  in 
the  median  line  of  the  alveolar  ridge  ;  have  a  somewhat 
square  form,  witli  the  outer  margins  inverted  ;  and,  in  the 
lower  maxilla,  are  marked  on  their  floors  by  a  slight 
groove,  in  which  the  inferior  dental  nerve  and  artery  lie 
The  very  close  approximation  of  the  nerve  to  the  developing 
teeth,  may,  perhaps,  serve  in  some  measure  to  explain  tlie 
liability  of  children  to  reflex  nervous  disturbances  dependent 
on  the  teeth.  The  nerve  and  artery  enter  this  alveolus  on 
either  side  through  an  aperture  in  the  base  of  the  septum, 
■which  divides  imperfectly  the  first  from  the  second  tern- 
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poraiy  molar,  and  pass  out  to  the  external  surface  of  the 

Fio.  1.  (') 


Fio.  2.  (-) 


jaw  thvoni^Ii  an  orifice  in  the  septum  dividing  the  canine 
from  the  former  tooth. 

(')  The  upper  jaw  of  a  iiine-montlis'  fa-tus  deprived  of  the  soft  parts, 
showing  tlic  relative  positions  and  dimensions  of  the  alveoli,  the  partly  deve- 
loped teeth  having  been  removed  from  the  sockets  on  the  right  side  of  the 
jaw.  a,  the  socket  of  the  lateral  incisor  ;  h,  that  of  the  canine  ;  c,  the 
alveolus  of  the  second  temporary  molar,  the  posterior  wall  at  this  ago 
hcing  absent.    This  and  the  subseciuent  figures  are  two-thirds  life-size. 

('-)  The  lower  jaw  of  a  nine-months'  fcetus,  showing  the  condition  of  the 
alveoli,  a,  the  sockets  of  the  lateral  incisors  ;  b,  those  of  the  canine  teeth  ; 
f,  the  alveoli  of  the  second  temporary  and  first  permanent  molars.  A 
bristle  is  placed  in  the  inferior  dental  canal. 
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Behind  the  alveoli  for  the  first  temj^orary  molars  we 
have  a  large  open  socket,  which,  in  the  upper  maxilla,  has 
but  a  very  imperfect  posterior  wall.  Projecting  inwards 
from  the  free  edge  of  the  outer  and  inner  alveolar  walls,  wo 
may  observe  small  spicula,  the  rudiments  of  septa  which 
are  destined  to  divide  the  cavity  into  two  distinct  sockets, 
and  thus  separate  the  pulps  of  the  second  temporary  and 
first  2:)ermanent  molar  teeth,  both  of  which  at  present 
occupy  one  large  alveolus.  The  division  usiially  takes 
place  a  little  earlier  in  the  lower  than  the  upper  jaw.  The 
groove  whicli  marks  the  jjassage  of  the  nerve  and  artery  in 
the  floor  of  the  socket  of  the  first  temporary  molar,  can  be 
traced  through  the  alveoli  of  the  two  posterior  teeth,  back 
to  the  inferior  dental  foramen,  which  is  situated  midway 
between  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the  edge  of  the  inner  wall 
of  the  alveolus  of  the  first  permanent  molar,  a  little  below 
the  floor  of  the  jjosterior  part  of  the  last  alveolus. 

At  this  period  the  articiUar  jDrocess  of  tlie  lower  jaw  is 
scarcely  raised  above  the  level  of  the  alveolar  edge,  while 
the  angle  is  projected  downwards  a  little  below  the  general 
level  of  the  inferior  margin  of  the  jaw.  The  coronoid  \wo- 
cess  rises  at  an  angle  of  forty -five  degrees  from  the  alveolar 
edge,  its  ascent  commencing  at  the  anterior  boundary  of 
the  socket  of  the  first  permanent  molar.  In  the  upper 
jaM'  the  zygomatic  process  proceeds  outwards  from  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  large  open  socket  of  the  second 
temporary  molar. 

It  is  necessary  to  notice,  with  some  degree  of  accuracy, 
the  relative  position  of  these  points,  as  in  tracing  the 
grow  th  of  the  jaws,  changes  occur  wliich  can  be  recognised 
only  by  a  knowledge  of  the  preceding  conditions. 

The  tem])orary  teeth  at  nine  months  are  partly  formed. 
Tlie  central  incisors  arc  calcified  through  the  greater  length 
of  the  crown  ;  but  the  lateral  teeth  ai-e  less  advanced.  The 
terminal  points  only  of  the  canines  arc  calcified^  while  the 
masticating  siufaces  of  the  first  temporary  molars  are  com- 
pleted, excepting  the  enamel,  which  at  this  stage  has  not 
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attiiiuod  more  than  half  its  thickness,  a  condition  common  also 
to  the  more  anterior  teeth.  The  second  temporary  molar  is 
rcpi'esented  by  calcified  cusps^  wliich  are  united  in  a  circle, 
the  central  part  of  tlie  crown  being  as  yet  inicalcified.  The 
conditions  are  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2.  If  examined  in  the 
recent  cimdition,  it  will  be  seen  tliat  in  the  fr(_)nt  teeth  calci- 
fication has  advanced  nearly  to  the  base  of  tlie  tooth  pulp, 

Fio.  3.  ('). 


whicli  ends  in  a  broad  flat  surface  ;  while  in  the  canines 
and  molars  tiie  Y>\\\\>  extends  a  short  distance  below  the 
terminal  line  of  calcification. 

At  the  age  of  tvo  vionthg  but  little  change  from  tlie  fcctal 
cliaracters  has  taken  place  in  the  upper  jaw.    The  maxilla 

(')  The  >ipi)cr  jaw  of  a  nine-months'  fcutus,  the  soft  parts  having  been 
reuioved,  showing  the  outer  surface  of  the  alvcohir  processes.  <i,  the  de- 
pressed portion  coi-responding  to  the  ])osition  uf  tlie  hiteral  incisor. 

(^)  The  lower  jaw  of  a  ninc-monUis'  f(c'tus,  sliowing  the  rehitive  size  and 
position  of  the  several  parts  of  the  bone  at  this  age. 
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is,  however,  generally  a  little  larger,  and  the  sockets  slightly 
deeper  and  more  prominent  at  the  anterior  free  margins, 
than  at  the  time  of  birth,  the  relative  jiosition  of  the  teeth 


Fio.  5.  {') 


being  imchanged.  In  the  lower  jaw  the  differences  are 
mnch  more  strongly  marked.  In  addition  to  a  general 
increase  of  size,  growth  has  advanced  rapidly  in  the  ramns, 
and  the  angle  has  become  less  obtuse.  The  articular  process 
rises  above  the  general  level  of  the  alveolar  ridge,  an  indica- 
tion that  during  the  early  weeks  of  infancy  growth  is  more 
active  in  the  ascending  ramus  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
lower  jaw.    At  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  halves. 

(')  The  upper  jaw  of  a  male  two  months  old,  .sliowing  the  general  in- 
crca.sc  of  size  as  compared  witli  the  fatal  jaw,  and  the  iucrcased  depth  of 
the  alveolar  processes. 

(")  The  lower  jaw  of  a  male  two  months  old,  .showing  tlio  increa.sed  size 
as  compared  with  the  foetal  jaw  given  in  Fig.  4,  and  the  changes  in  the 
relative  position  of  the  body  and  ascending  ramus  during  the  two  months 
succeeding  birtli. 
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increase  in  the  depth  (jf  the  jaw  may  be  observed.  This 
has  been  in  great  part  effected  by  additions  to  the  free 
edge  of  the  ah-eoh,  which  have  been  extended  anteriorly 
into  a  somewhat  larger  cnrve.    But  in  addition  to  growth 


Fw.  7.  (') 


Fig.  8.  (-) 


in  the  positions  mentioned,  development  has  gone  on  from 
the  opposed  surfaces  of  tlic  two  lialves,  encroaching  upon 

The  upper  jaw  of  a  male  two  months  old,  .showing  the  condition  of 
alveoli  and  i'orniing  teeth  at  that  age. 

(-)  The  lower  jaw  of  a  male  two  months  old,  .showing  the  condition  of 
the  alveoli  and  teeth  at  that  period. 
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tlie  filiro-cellular  tissue  which  connects  them.  The  struc- 
tnr;il  charactci'  of  this  development  ■will  be  snbsequentl}' 
considered.  Similar  changes  occnr  in  the  suture  connecting 
tlic  two  halves  of  the  upper  jaw.  Growth  proceeds  in  the 
line  of  junction  of  the  two  halves,  and  indeed  at  each  of 
those  points  Avhere  the  bone  is  at  present  connected  only  by 
soft  tissue  to  the  adjoining  bones.  Increase  of  bone  in  the 
median  line  would  necessarily  lead  to  separation  of  the 
central  incisors ;  this  is,  however,  prevented  b}-  the  teeth 
on  either  side  inclining  towards  the  centre,  and  the  sockets 
partake  in  a  similar  change  of  direction,  the  free  edges  being 
closely  ajjprcximated,  while  the  deeper  parts  become  sepa- 
rated from  each  other. 

At  the  age  of  tioo  vionths,  the  teeth  are  more  advanced  in 
development  than  at  the  time  of  birth,  but  the  change  is 
not  so  strongly  marked  in  them  as  in  the  maxilla;.  The 
crypt  of  the  pulp  of  the  first  permanent  molar  is  yet  Avith- 
out  a  posterior  wall  in  the  upper  jaw  ;  and  in  the  lower 
jaw,  the  septum  dividing  this  from  the  socket  of  the  second 
temporary  molar  is  incomplete. 

When  tlie  tldrd  month  has  been  attained,  the  maxilla; 
show  a  deepening  of  the  alveoli,  and  a  contraction  of  their 
open  mouths,  so  that  the  developing  tectli  do  not  fall  out 
from  a  macerated  specimen. 

The  figures  illustrating  the  condition  pcc\diar  to  this 
age  are  singular  in  the  absence  of  lateral  incisors  in  the 
lower  jaw,  and  in  the  want  of  a  crj-pt  for  the  first  permanent 
molar  on  one  side  of  the  \ipper  jaw.  In  other  respects  they 
jiresent  the  characters  common  to  jaws  of  similar  age. 

The  inversion  of  the  edges  of  the  alveoli,  and  consequent 
narrowing  of  the  apert\u-es  described  as  pertaining  to  the 
jaws  of  three  months  old,  is  less  jn-onounccd  at  six  months, 
although  as  yet  the  teeth  lie  below  the  free  edges  of  the 
sockets.  The  increased  size  of  tlie  alveolar  orifices  must  be 
regarded  as  the  first  of  tliose  cliangcs  whicli  precede  the 
eruption  of  the  teetli. 

The  relative  position  of  tlie  teeth  is  but  little  changed  ; 
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the  canines  of  the  upper  j;i\v  urc  even  more  out  of  the 
reguhxr  line  th;\n  formerly,  being  placed  at  this  iieriod 

Fi3.  9.  (') 


almost  external  to  the  lateral  teeth,  therehy  producing  great 
prominence  in  the  jaw  at  these  points. 

At  the  age  of  eight  montlis,  at  the  front  part  of  the  moutli, 
the  alveoli,  which  have  hitherto  developed  more  rajjidly 

(')  Tlie  iqipcr  jaw  of  a  male  tlirec  months  old,  sliowini;  tlic  advanced 
condition  of  the  alveoli,  and  the  invoreion  of  the  edges  of  each  socket, 
together  with  completion  of  the  posterior  wall  of  tlie  sockets  wliich  contain 
tiie  second  temporary  molar  and  the  pul[)  of  the  first  ]icrnianent  molar. 

(-)  The  lower  jaw  of  a  male  three  montiis  old,  showing  the  inversion  of 
alveolar  edges,  and  consequent  contraction  of  the  apertures.  The  lateral 
incisors  are  wanting. 
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than  those  situated  further  back,  now  become  tlie  seat  of 
absorption  :  Avhile  tlie  more  .posterior  ones  assume  a  greater 
activity  of  growth.  The  central  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw, 
although  they  do  not  descend  below  the  general  level  of  the 
alveolar  ridge,  are  exposed  on  their  anterior  surfaces  by  the 
absorption  of  great  part  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  sockets,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  teeth  .have  moved  bodily  a  little 
forward.  The  outer  edges  of  tlie  central  teeth  are  in  front 
of  the  lateral  teeth,  the  latter  being  still  placed  in  a  line 
internal  to  the  canines,  so  that  if  the  teeth  were  cut  in  their 
present  positions,  the  arrangement  Avould  l^e  extremely 
irregular.  This  fact,  which  applies  equally  to  the  perma- 
nent dentition,  should  be  steadily  kept  in  mind  when  esti- 
mating the  degree  of  irregularity  in  newly  cut  teeth. 

The  sockets  of  the  upper  molar  teeth,  which  formerly 
extended  up  to  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  are  now  sei)arated  from 
it  by  the  antrum,  Avliich  at  this  time  is  represented  by  a 
deep  depression,  extending  under  the  orbit  in  its  inner  two- 
thirds. 

In  the  lower  jaw  the  changes  from  the  earlier  conditions 
are  more  striking.  The  two  halves,  which  in  the  upper  are 
still  separable,  are  in  the  inferit)r  maxilla  becoming  united, 
and  no  longer  part  under  maceration.  The  symphysis  and 
mental  prominence  are  strongly  marked,  the  bone  behind 
the  front  teeth  is  thickened,  and  turned  outwards  at  the 
alveolar  margin,  giving  a  curved  surface,  tlie  convexity 
being  directed  towards  the  tongue, —  a  form  altogether 
different  from  that  of  the  corresponding  part  in  the 
mature  foetus,  when  the  posterior  surface  of  the  symphysis 
is  straight.  It  was  shown  tliat  in  tlie  fajtal  jaw  the  point 
of  the  inferior  border  corresponding  to  the  jjosition  of 
the  first  and  second  temporaiy  molars  descends  to  a  lower 
level  than  the  pai'ts  anterior  or  posterior  to  it.  In 
the  nine-months'  jaw,  the  relative  depths  of  the  three 
|)arts  indicated  are  changed,  the  middle  portion  now  being 
the  highest.  The  removal  of  the  anterior  Avail  of  the 
alveoli  of  the  central  incisors,  and  partly  also  of  that  of  the 
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lateral  tectli,  lias  been  eft'ected  in  the  lower  as  in  the  upjier 
jaw. 

Taking  the  jaw  figured  as  a  fair  standard  of  the  con- 
ditions jjcculiar  to  this  age,  it  will  l)e  seen,  on  comparison 


Fig.  11.  (') 


with  tlie  preceding  ligures,  thnt  the  Itone  lias  umlcrgone 
great  ciiange,  not  only  in  size  hut  also  in  form,  and  tiiat 
tlie  ciiangos  in  form  are  more  remarkable  in  some  parts  of 
the  jaw  than  in  others. 

{')  The  upper  jaw  of  a  male  nine  months  oM,  sliowiiig  absorption  of  the 
anterior  walls  of  tljc  sockets  of  the  central  incisors  preparatory  to  tlie 
escape  of  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  from  their  alveoli. 

(-)  The  lower  jaw  of  a  male  nine  months  old,  showin<;  absorption  of  the 
outer  walls  of  the  socket  of  the  incisors  preparatory  to  the  erniJtion  of 
those  teeth.    Two-thirds  life-size. 
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In  order  .to  institute  a  comparison  of  the  relative  clianges 
■\vliich  mark  the  growth  of  a  bone,  it  is  necessary  to  find 
some  fixed  points  from  wliich  to  take  measnremcnts ;  this, 
liowcA-er,  is  no  easy  matter,  seeing  that  pi'ocesses  for  the 
attachment  of  mnsclcs  or  forauiina  cliange  tlicir  position 
from  time  to  time.  To  ilhistrate  wliat  is  meant  b}'  this 
change  of  j^osition,  snppose  that  a  process  for  the  attach- 
ment of  a  mnscle  is  situated  at  a  point  one-third  of  the  way 
down  a  long  bone  of  a  foetns.  Now  if  the  Ijone  grow  eqnally 
at  its  two  eiitls  by  dci)osition  in  its  epiphyses,  eventually 
the  process  (if  it  remained  still)  would  come  to  Ije  very 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  bone,  for  that  approximation 
towards  one  end  which  made  a  great  difterence  in  a  small 
foital  bone  would  make  only  an  inappreciable  diflerence  in 
an  adult  bone  six  or  seven  times  the  length  of  the  former. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  such  is  not  tlie  case  :  a  process 
situated  at  a  point  distant  from  one  end  of  a  long  bone  by 
one-third  of  its  length  preserves  that  proportionate  distance, 
no  matter  how  nuich  the  bone  may  grow  ;  obviously  this 
can  only  come  about  b}-  the  process  shifting  its  position,'  and 
gliding  as  it  were  along  the  surface  of  the  bone.  Xow  if 
the  jaw-bone  were  in  all  respects  comparal)lc  to  a  long  bone, 
this  fact  would  offer  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  choice 
of  any  muscular  process  or  foramen  as  a  point  of  measure- 
ment. Fortunately,  however,  for  our  present  inn-pose,  the 
lower  jaw-bone  stands  in  quite  a  different  position  to  that 
(if  a  long  bone  :  if  M-e  draw  a  horizontal  line  through  the 
level  of  the  upper  pair  of  spina)  mentales  in  an  adult  jaw 
we  shall  about  equally  divide  it ;  but  the  life  history  of  that 
part  which  lies  above  the  line  and  that  which  lies  below 
it  is  widely  different.  The  lower  portion  is  tlie  jaw  that 
supports  muscles  of  deglutition,  of  mastication,  aud  the 
like  structures  essential  to  the  well-being  of  tlie  animal,  and 
is  progressively  developed  from  the  earliest  time  of  ossifica- 
tion imtil  it  has  attained  its  full  size  without  intermission ; 

(')  Gr.  N.  Hnmpliiy,  in  Trans.  .Med.  Cliirurgical  Society,  vol.  .\iv. 
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not  so  however  the  poi-tiou  of  bone  above  our  imaginary 
line.  This  is  subservient  to  one  jniriiose  only  ;  that  of  sup- 
])orting  the  teetli  when  perfected,  that  of  ])r(itccting  them 
whilst  flcvelopinL;-.  And  so  far  from  being  itself  gradually 
elaborated  and  developed  without  a  check,  it  was  built  up 
around  the  calcifying  temporary  teeth,  and  then  in  part 
removed  to  allow  of  their  eruption  :  built  up  again  around 
their  fangs,  and  yet  once  more  al)sorbed  to  give  exit  to  the 
])ermanent  teeth  :  then  developed  afresh  aroiuid  the  roots 
of  the  permanent  set  of  the  teeth,  so  that  in  tlie  socket  of 
the  permanent  teeth  probal)ly  not  one  fragment  of  the 
original  alveolar  ])orti(>n  of  the  jaw  remains.  And  when  the 
teeth  are  shed  for  the  last  time  the  alveolar  jxirtiou  of  the 
jaw  is  again  I'emoved.  llelatively,  then,  to  the  changeable 
alveolar  portion  we  may  regard  the  body  of  tlie  I'amus  as 
fixed  and  innnutable,  and  we  shall  not  be  led  into  any  error 
of  consecpienee  by  taking  nmscular  processes  or  foramina  as 
points  of  measurement  from  which  to  estimate  the  relative 
proportions  of  these  two  portions  of  the  horizontal  rannis  at 
various  ages. 

Tlie  foramen  mentalc  is  particularly  suitable  as  a  ])oint 
from  which  to  take  relative  dimensions,  as  its  i)osition  may 
be  practically  assumed  as  fixed,  and  as  undergoing  little  or 
no  change  after  birth.  In  the  full-grown  fo-tus  it  is  situated 
at  the  ])oint  corresponding  to  the  se])tum  which  divides  the 
sockets  of  the  temporary  canine  and  first  temporary  molar, 
and  on  a  ])lane  with  the  bottom  of  the  alveoli.  In  tlic  adult 
jaw,  the  foramen  is  in  close  ])roximity  with  the  extremity 
of  the  root  of  the  first  bicus])id — that  is,  on  a  level  with 
the  bottom  of  the  socket  of  the  tootli  wliieh  succeeds  the 
first  tempoi-ary  molar.  Xow,  assuming  that  these  positions 
remain  imchanged  during  growth,  while  other  parts 
undergo  alterations,  we  have  a  ])oint  from  which  the 
relative  amount  of  increase  of  different  parts,  and  of  the 
same  part  at  different  ages,  can  be  estimated.  If  the 
terminal  portion  of  the  inferior  dental  canal  be  examined 
in   the  foetus   its   orifice  will  be  foinid   to   be   in  the 
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direct  line  of  its  course,  opening  forwards,  but  in  an 
adult  jaw  it»  will  be  found  to  look  outwards,  upwards, 
and  backwards,  so  that  its  position  is  slightly  posterior  to 
that  which  it  wovild  have  assumed  had  it  remained  in 
the  line  of  the  canal.  This  change  in  position  is  due  to 
a  great  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  bone  due  to  deposi- 
tion on  its  outer  surface,  and  to  that  tendency  to  a  preserA'a- 
tion  of  its  original  position  relatively  to  the  length  of  the 
jaw  alreadj^  alluded  to  (page  14).  But  inasmuch  as  the 
growth  of  the  jaw  differs  in  many  important  particulars  from 
that  of  the  long  bones,  the  foramen  does  not  fully  preserve 
its  original  position  relatively  to  the  two  ends  of  the  bone, 
but  in  the  adult  is  proportionally  forther  from  the  ascending 
ramus  than  in  the  foetal  jaw. 

An  examination  of  a  series  of  jaws  serves  to  show  that 
almost  the  M'hole  change  which  is  effected  in  the  position 
of  the  foramen  is  completed  within  the  first  few  months 
after  birth  ;  after  this  time  no  marked  change  takes  place, 
it  having  then  become  opposite  to  the  middle  of  the  socket 
of  the  first  temporary  molar,  and  remaining  in  the  adult 
opposite  to  the  root  of  the'  first  bicuspid. 

On  the  inner  surface  of  the  jaw  the  tubercles  for  the 
attachment  of  the  genio-hyo-glossus  and  genio-hyoideus 
undergo  but  little  change  during  the  growth  of  the  jaw. 
In  the  foetus  they  are  placed  opposite  to  and  a  little  below 
the  base  of  the  sockets  of  the  central  incisors  :  the  two 
upper  tubercles  being  even  at  this  early  age  well  marked. 
In  the  adult  subject  the  position,  as  regards  the  central 
incisors,  is  the  same,  excepting  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  alveolar  process  is  developed  in  an  unusual  degree,  in 
whicli  case  the  extremities  of  tlie  roots  of  tlic  teeth  occupy  a 
higher  level  than  the  spinic  mentales.  The  upper  of  the 
two  pair, of  processes  are  at  all  ages  nearly  at  the  same  level 
as  the  mental  foramina,  though  where  the  latter  have  a  dis- 
tinctly upward  direction,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  the 
adiilt,  they  rise  to  a  somewhat  higher  level. 

If,  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  jaw,  the  distance  across  from 
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the  junction  of  the  septa  between  the  sockets  of  the  first  and 
second  temporary  nioLxrs  and  the  inner  plate  of  the  alveoli 
of  either  side  be  measured  in  the  full-grown  foetus,  and  in 
jaws  up  to  the  age  of  nine  months,  when  osseous  union 
between  the  two  halves  usually  commences,  this  measure- 
ment being  made  on  a  level  with  the  attachment  of  the 
genio-hyo-glossus  muscle,  it  will  be  found,  that  although 
the  jaws  have  with  age  greatly  increased  in  size,  yet  the 
distance  between  these  points  has  not  materially  increased. 
Again  :  if  a  line  be  stretched  across  from  the  al)ove  points, 
and  measurements  be  made  from  the  centre  of  the  line  to 
the  upper  of  the  two  pairs  of  spina)  mentales,  it  will  also 
be  found-  that  the  distance  has  not  increased  with  the  ageing 
of  the  subject.  But  if  the  measurement  be  made  from  the 
centre  of  the  line  to  the  anterior  alveolar  plate,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  distance  between  these  two  points  gradually 
increases  with  the  age  of  the  subject,  and  that  the  front 
teeth  contemporaneously  assume  a  more  forward  position. 
The  stationary  condition  of  the  inner,  while  the  outer 
alveolar  plate  and  teeth  are  moved  forward,  allows  the 
former  to  increase  in  thickness,  and  afford  receptacles  for 
the  pulps  of  the  anterior  permanent  teeth. 

Three  years  after  the  publication  of  the  preceding  state- 
ments in  the  first  edition  of  this  work.  Dr.  Humphry  read 
a  paper  before  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  in 
which  an  identical  conclusion  was  arrived  at  as  to  the  growth 
of  the  jaw  by  inferences  from  a  series  of  experiments  per- 
formed by  inserting  wires  into  the  jaws  of  growing  animals. 

The  following  diagram  may  serve  to  render  this  point 
clearer ;  in  it  a  jaw  from  a  nine-months'  foetus  is  placed  over 
an  adult  jaw,  tlie  limits  of  whicii  arc  marked  by  dotted 
lines. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  arch  of  the  jaw  in  the  fojtus  is 
as  wide  and  as  large  as  in  the  adult ;  the  difference  between 
them  in  this  part  being  simply  due  to  additions  to  its  thick- 
ness to  a  sliglit  extent  on  the  inside,  but  very  much  more 
on  the  outside  of  the  jaw.    It  will  also  be  seen  that  the 
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increase  in  size  in  the  adult  jaw  is  gained  exclusively  by 
its  prolongation  backwards,  and  not  by  anything  like  inter- 
stitial growth.  As  expressed  by  Dr.  Humphry,  "  Although 
the  bones  of  the  alveolar  arch  are  lengthened,  and  the  arch 
is  rendered  more  elliptical,  it  is  not  widened.  The  widening 
of  the  jaw,  in  con-espondence  with  the  increasing  width  of 
the  base  of  the  skull,  takes  place  behind  the  alveolar  arch 
in  the  ascending  portion,  and  is  eff'ected  bj'  the  progression 
of  absorption  on  the  inner  and  addition  to  the  outer  surface 
of  this  part."  But  without  the  aid  of  this  modelling  pro- 
cess, the  mere  prolongation  backwards  of  the  horns  would 
give  a  considerable  increase  in  width. 

The  growth  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  jaw  by  addition  of 
bone  previous  to  union  at  the  symphysis,  may  be  computed 
by  relative  measurements  of  the  foetal  and  nine-months'  jaws. 
An  increase  of  distance  between  the  symphysis  and  mental 
foramen,  amounting  to  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  favour  of 
the  older  jaw,  is  shown.    This  increase  will  be  found  to 
correspond  in  amount  with  the  greater  thickness  in  the 
antero-pobterior  direction  near  the  sj^mphysis.    If  a  line  be 
drawn  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  front  of  the  symphysis  of 
the  foetal  jaw,  and  the  distance  from  the  mental  foramen  to 
that  point  of  the  line  corresponding  to  the  symphysis  be 
taken,  it  will  be  found  to  agree  with  the  measvu-ement  of 
the  nine-months'  jaw  between  the  points  already  described. 
The  foregoing  facts  show  sufficiently  clearly  that  the  growth 
of  the  anterior  parts  of  the  lower  jaw  is  produced  by 
addition  of  bone  to  the  anterior  surface,  rather  than  by  any 
material  increase  by  the  development  of  bone  in  the  fibro- 
cellular  tissue  which,  iip  to  this  period,  unites  the  two 
halves.    Development  in  the  latter  position  appears  to  have 
its  period  of  activity  limited  to  intra-utcrine  life.  After 
birth,  the  process  of  growth  in  this  direction  is  all  but 
suspended  until  the  period  arrives  for  the  osseous  union  of 
the  two  lialvcs  of  jaw,  when  the  action  is  resumed,  the 
fibro-cellular  tissue  is  replaced  by  bone,  and  all  further 
increase  at  this  point  is  then  at  an  end.    Still  keeping  the 
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mental  foramen  as  the  point  from  which  to  make  the  com- 
putations of  relative  growth  in  different  directions,  it  will 
be  fonnd,  by  examining  the  series  of  jaws,  that  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  lower  border  of  the  jaws,  but  that 


Fig.  13. 


there  has  been  relatively  a  much  greater  activity  shown  in 
the  alveoli,  wliich  at  tlie  age  of  nine  montlis  liavc  acquired 
their  maximum  lieight  in  the  front  part  of  the  jaw.  The 
length  of  tlie  jaw  posterior  to  the  mental  foramen  has 
steadily  increased  with  the  increasing  age  of  the  subject, 
the  direction  of  the  growth  being  indicated  by  a  series  of 
minute  vascular  grooves  wliich  mark  the  bone  at  and  near 
the  angle  of  the  jaw.  Between  these  grooves  the  bone  rises 
into  minute  ridges,  many  of  which  are  continued  to  the 
posterior  border  of  the  ramus,  and  there  terminate  in  short 
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slender  spicula,  giving  to  the  border  a  rough  snrface^  ■which, 
although  well  marked  in  many  dry  specimens,  is  much 
more  strongly  pronounced  before  the  bono  is  allowed  to 
dry,  and  the  partly-calcified  spicula  to  become  contracted  by 
the  loss  of  moistiire.  If  these  grooves  are  traced  through 
a  series  of  specimens  of  progressive  ages,  commencing  with 
the  foetal  jaw,  it  will  be  seen  that  those  about  the  coronoid 
process  indicate  the  course  in  which  that  part  has  ad- 
vanced; a  line  which,  it  Avill  subsequently  be  shown,  is  per- 
manently marked  in  the  adult  jaw  by  the  external  oblique 
line.  Then,  again,  a  similar  line  of  grooves  indicates  the 
course  which  has  been  taken  by  the  articular  process  in  its 
progressive  growth  upwards  and  backwards.  Indeed,  this 
line  is  also  indicated  by  the  surface  being  slightly  raised, 
there  being  a  distinct  rounded  eminence  along  the  outer 
surface  of  the  jaw,  ending  in  the  condyle,  which  becomes 
less  marked  in  the  adult.  Below,  and  a  little  posterior  to 
this  line,  we  have  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  the  increase  in 
which  has  been  already  noted. 

M,  Kolliker  has  shown  that  the  articular  cartilage  is  of 
unusual  thickness  for  cartilage  so  placed ;  and  that,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  functions  of  articular  cartilage,  it  is 
here  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  development,  its  office 
in  one  respect  being  similar  to  the  cartilage  which  in  child- 
hood is  placed  between  the  epiphysis  and  shaft  of  a  long 
bone.  It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of 
osseous  development,  until  the  changes  of  form  and  increase 
of  size  of  the  maxillse  have  been  traced  from  birth  to  man- 
hood. But  the  discovei-y  first  recorded  by  M.  Kolliker  has 
been  mentioned,  in  order  to  show  that  in  wliatcver  direction 
the  jaw  has  increased,  the  increase  has  been  produced  by 
additions  to  the  external  surface.  Tlierc  are  no  indications 
of  interstitial  growth  within  and  throughout  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  bone.  It  is  not  iniusual  to  find  increased 
size  of  a  bone  described  as  expansion,  but  the  term  is  not 
applicable.  We  may  have  great  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
medullary  cavity  and  of  the  circuuifcrcnce  of  a  long  bone, 
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as  seen  in  diseased  limbs  ;  but  in  such  cases  the  eularge- 
meut  of  the  cavity  is  produced  by  progressive  absorption  of 
its  parietcs,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  outer  dimensions  by 
development  of  bone  upon  the  surface. 

The  conditions  of  tlie  alveoli  coincident  with  the  progres- 
sive development  of  the  teeth,  do  not  appear  to  have 
attracted  that  amount  of  attention  which  the  subject 
deserves ;  and  the  stage  in  which  tlie  wall  or  walls  of  the 
sockets  are  partially  absorbed  preparatory  to  the  passage  of 
the  teeth  through  the  gums,  although  an  important  and 
necessary  action  for  the  liberation  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth 
fronr  the  socket,  seems,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  have  escaped 
observation  altogether. 

If  the  teeth  of  the  specimen  which  has  been  under  con- 
sideration be  removed  from  their  sockets  and  examined 
separately,  it  will  be  scon  that  the  crowns  of  the  central 
incisors  are  perfected  so  far  as  their  exteriors  are  concerned, 
and  that  the  production  of  the  necks  of  the  teeth  has  com- 
menced. The  enamel  of  these  teeth  presents  the  character 
which  marks  the  completion  of  its  development — namely, 
the  smooth  and  polished  siu-face  which  succeeds  to  the 
dull,  opaque,  and  almost  chalk-like  character  maintained  so 
long  as  the  tissue  is  incomplete.  The  lateral  incisors 
present  similar  appearances,  excepting  that  the  neck  is  less 
pronounced  than  in  the  central  teeth.  The  canines  at 
[iresent  are  placed  deep  in  the  sockets,  the  crowns  being 
incomplete,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  teeth  immediately 
behind  them.  These,  the  first  temporary  molars,  have  the 
crowns  nearly  completed,  the  masticatory  surfaces  being 
on  a  level  with  the  alveolar  margin.  The  latter  parts 
have  already  been  sliglitly  reduced  by  absorption,  and  the 
outer  apertures  of  the  sockets  have  been  thereby  enlarged. 
The  second  temporary  and  the  first  permanent  molars, 
although  considerably  advanced  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  six-months'  subject,  are  still  considerably  below  the 
level  of  the  alveolar  margins,  the  outer  of  which  is  turned 
very  much  inwards,  and  hence  the  openings  of  the  sockets 
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are  contracted,  an  arrangement  calculated  to  afford  protection 
to  the  developing  teeth. 

Passing  from  the  nine  to  the  tn<elve  months'  subject,  further 


Fig.  14.  (•) 


Fig.  15.  (-) 


changes  in  the  dental  apparatus  will  be  observed,  indicating 
that  during  the  intervening  three  months  the  process  of 
teething,  as  the  term  is  commonly  vmderstood,  has  fairly 

(})  Upper  jaw  of  a  male  thirteen  inoutLs  old,  skewing  tlie  incisors, 
■with  the  crowns  escaped  from  the  alveoli,  and  the  emaj-gination  of  the 
socket  of  the  first  temporary  molar. 

(')  The  palatal  surface  and  the  alveolar  margins  of  the  same  specimen. 
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set  in,  and  at  the  latter  age  is  in  full  activity.  It  was 
stated  that  the  anterior  wall  of  the  alveoli  of  the  central 
incisors  in  the  nine-months'  jaw  had  been  diminished  by 


Fig.  16.  (') 


absorption,  exposing  to  view  the  croMTis  of  the  teeth,  although 
these  organs  did  not  rise  above  the  general  level  of  the 
alveolar  ridge.    At  the  age  of  twelve  months  the  crowns  of 

(')  The  condition  of  tlie  lower  jaw  and  tectli  of  a  tliirtoen-montlis'  male 
subject.  In  this  example,  the  first  temporary  molars  of  the  upper  do  not 
appear  more  advanced  than  the  corresponding  teeth  of  tlio  lower  jaw — a 
condition  which  is  rather  unusual. 
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these  teeth  have  escaped  from  the  sockets  to  the  extent  of 
half  their  length,  the  whole  of  the  enamel  on  the  anterior 
surfixce  being  visible.  They  are  placed  against  the  anterior 
wall,  and  are  separated  by  a  considerable  interval  from  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  alveoli.  The  latter  process  at  this  age 
descends  below  the  level  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  sockets, 
at  the  same  time  that  an  increase  of  thickness  of  the  bone 
at  this  i)art  is  allowed  by  the  forward  movement  of  the 
incisor  teeth.  The  crj^jts  of  the  permanent  teeth  become 
enlarged,  occupying  the  space  w'hich  has  been  gained.  The 
apertures  leading  to  the  permanent  incisors  are  now  situated 
near  the  alveolar  naargin,  but  at  present  open  upon  the 
inclined  surface  which  forms  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
enlarged  sockets  of  the  temporarjf  teeth. 

The  lateral  incisors  have  escaped  from  their  alveoli  to 
the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  their  crowns.  The  canine  pro- 
minences on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  jaw,  which  during 
the  earlier  months  of  life  form  so  strong  a  feature,  are  now 
becoming  lost ;  not,  however,  by  their  own  subsidence,  but 
by  the  advancing  forwards  of  the  alveoli  of  the  neighbouring 
teeth.  The  first  temporary  molars  at  this  age  have  passed 
through  the  apertures  of  the  sockets,  and  the  emargination 
of  the  external  plate  is  gradually  becoming  lost,  the  pi'ocess 
of  development  having  succeeded  to  that  of  absorption  of 
the  socket. 

If  the  maxillfE  of  an  eighteen-months'  child  are  compared 
with  those  of  twelve  or  thirteen  months,  the  relations  of 
growth  between  the  teeth  and  sockets  may  be  seen.  The 
emargination  of  the  sockets  of  the  central  incisors,  and  con- 
sequent enlargement  of  the  alveolar  apertures  necessary  for 
the  evolution  of  the  crowns  of  these  teeth,  having  been 
accomplished,  and  the  crowns  having  passed  througli, 
absorption  is  suspended,  and  the  several  alveoli  becoming 
contracted,  apply  themselves  to  the  teeth,  development 
at  the  margins  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  roots 
of  the  teeth.  The  socket  of  an  incisor,  so  long  'is  the 
crown  is  below  tlie  alveolar  margin,  is  larger  at  its  base 
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than  at  its  more  external  boundaiy  ;  but  no  sooner  does 
the  crown  leave  the  socket,  than  the  relative  dimensions 
reverse  themselves.  The  base  contracts,  bv  the  develop- 
ment of  new  bone,  to  the  dimensions  of  the  root.  The 
level  of  the  socket  is  not,  however,  at  present  clianged.  If 
the  comparison  of  the  two  subjects  be  continued,  it  will  be 
seen  that  altliough  the  length  of  the  ascending  rami  has 
considerably  increased  in  the  older  jaw,  yet  that  the  angle 
formed  by  the  two  portions  remains  pretty  much  the  same. 

Forty  Months. — If  we  now  pass  to  maxillse  from  a  subject 
forty  months  old,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  of  the  tem- 
pOTary  teeth  have  taken  their  normal  position  in  the  jaws, 
and  appear  complete  ;  but  if  the  roots  arc  examined,  the 
inaccuracy  of  this  conclusion  will  be  discovered.  The  incisors 
are  the  only  teeth  in  which  the  fangs  arc  completely  foimed. 
The  canines  arc  destitute  of  about  one-third,  the  tir.st  tempo- 
rary molars  of  a  fifth,  and  the  second  temporary  molars  of 
at  least  one-half,  of  their  normal  length. 

At  this  period  a  change  takes  place  in  the  form  of  the 
jaw,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  second  epoch,  at  which 
this  bone  shows  a  more  rapid  rate  of  development.  It 
was  stated  that  within  two  months  subsequent  to  birth, 
tlie  angle  of  the  lower  maxilla  became  less  obtuse  ;  and  in 
tracing  the  same  point  in  jaws  of  progressive  ages,  it  may 
be  seen  that  but  little  further  change  takes  place  in 
respect  to  the  angle  until  the  subject  arrives  at  the  third 
year.  But  at  tliis  age  a  manifest  alteration  may  be 
observed.  If  a  line  be  drawn  along  the  alveolar  margin, 
and  across  the  ascending  ramus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
angle  formed  by  this  line  and  the  latter  part  is  between 
fifty  and  sixty  degrees ;  and  that  the  articular  and  coronoid 
pi-ocesses  rise  high  above  the  alveolar  lino.  It  is  important 
to  observe  how  the  angle  has  been  diminished,  as  the  recog- 
nition of  this  process  of  change  will  to  a  considerable  extent 
elucidate  the  manner  in  which  the  adult  form  is  reduced 
to  that  assumed  by  the  jaw  in  advanced  age.  At  the 
time  of  birth,  the  sockets  arc  not  deeper  than  the  partially 
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formed  crowns  of  the  teeth.  The  development  of  the 
sockets  and  of  the  teeth  proceeds  together,  but  the  rate  of 
growth  is  somewhat  greater  in  the  bone  than  in  the  teeth  ; 
so  that  the  walls  of  the  crypts  rise  above  the  contained 
teeth,  and  eventually  arch  over  and  protect  them.  When 
the  crowns  of  the  teeth  are  completed,  the  inverted  edges 
of  the  sockets  are  absorbed,  and  reduced  in  height  until 
they  are  lower  than  the  teeth.  The  crowns  of  the  latter 
gradually  pass  through  the  widened  apertures  of  their 
respective  sockets.  When  the  portions  of  the  teeth  which 
are  invested  with  enamel  have  passed  the  edges  of  the 
bone,  development  of  the  latter  is  resumed,  and  keeps  pace 
with  the  increasing  length  of  the  teeth.  Now,  if  attention 
be  directed  to  the  mental  foramen  at  the  several  ages  which 
have  been  noticed,  it  will  be  seen  that  from  first  to  last  this 
aperture  is  in  close  connection  Avith  the  terminal  portion  of 
the  first  temporary  molar  ;  indicating  that  the  gradually  in- 
creased depth  of  the  jaw  has  been  obtained  by  additions  to 
the  alveolar  edge  of  the  bone.  If  equal  additions  had  been 
made  to  all  parts,  the  relations  between  the  body  and 
the  rami  would  have  been  maintained.  But  growth  else- 
where is  relatively  slow,  hence  the  angle  formed  by  the 
two  divisions  of  the  jaws  has  become  changed  contem- 
poi'aneously  with  rapid  growth  of  the  alveolar  margin. 
The  rami  have  been  gradually  elongated.  Their  rate  of 
growth  is  not,  however,  subject  to  sudden  acceleration,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  alveolar  border ;  a  condition  which  is 
compensated  by  the  protrusion  of  the  several  teeth  taking 
place  at  different  periods  in  different  parts  of  the  jaws. 
If,  for  instance,  the  whole  of  the  temporary  teeth  wei'e 
cut  at  the  same  time,  and  the  growth  of  the  alveoli  were 
equal  throughovit  the  wliole  line,  tlie  elongation  of  the 
rami  must  assume  a  sudden  activity,  otherwise  the  front 
part  of  the  mouth  could  not  be  closed.  With  deficient 
length  of  the  rami,  the  molar  teeth  alone  would  come 
in  contact, — an  abnormal  condition  not  very  rare  in  the 
adult,  and   to  which   I  shall  subsequently  advert.  In 
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the  child,  however,  the  eruption  of  the  front  teeth,  and 
the  subsequent  rapid  development  of  their  alveoli,  produce 
depression  of  the  chin  when  the  mouth  is  closed  ;  at  the 
same  time  the  upper  and  lower  gums,  situated  behind  the 
front  teeth,  no  longer  come  in  close  contact.  The  rami 
steadily  increase  iu  length,  and  after  a  time  the  back  teeth 
appear  through  the  gums,  and  occupy  the  space  which  has 
been  gained,  first  by  the  separation  occasioned  by  the  prior 
development  at  the  front  part  of  tlie  mouth,  and  afterwards 
by  the  lengthening  of  the  rami. 

By  the  uninterrupted  but  comparatively  slow  elongation 
of  the  rami,  and  the  rapid  but  successive  growtli  of  tiie  front 
and  back  parts  of  the  jaws,  a  relation  of  parts  is  brought 
about  by  whicli  the  whole  series  of  teeth  are  allowed  to  be 
brought  in  contact  simultaneously.  If  it  were  necessary  to 
find  a  reason  why  the  rami  should  not  be  subject  to  irregular 
rates  of  growth,  similar  to,  and  in  accordance  with,  sucli  as 
are  seen  to  occur  in  tlie  alveolar  portions  of  the  jaws,  a 
sufficient  reason  might  be  found  in  the  fact  that  bone  which 
is  developed  in  temporary  cartilage  luider  ordinary  circum- 
stances, increases  steadily,  and  that  the  articular  processes 
of  the  lower  maxilla  ai-e  increased  in  length  by  development 
in  cartilage  situated  beneath  tlie  surface  of  the  articular 
cartilage ;  the  development  in  this  situation  ottering  no 
exception  to  what  appears  to  l)e  a  general  law  in  i-elatiou  to 
the  development  of  bone  in  temporary  cartilage.  On  the 
other  hand,  bone  may  be  formed  with  comparative  rapidity 
upon  a  free  sm-face  of  pre-existing  bone. 

The  more  acute  angle  formed  by  the  alveolar  margin  and 
the  ascending  rami  in  the  jaw  of  tiie  forty-months'  subject, 
as  compared  with  younger  subjects,  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. But  if  the  line  formed  by  the  lower  border  of  the 
body  of  the  jaw  be  examined  in  relation  to  that  bounding  the 
posterior  portions  of  the  rami,  it  will  be  found  that  the  angles 
formed  are  more  obtuse,  hence  preserving  at  these  points  a 
greater  similarity  to  the  younger  jaws  ;  and  the  condition  is 
maintained  so  long  as  the  jaw  continues  to  increase  in  length. 
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The  deep  jDortion  of  the  articular  cartilage  is  to  the  articular 
portion  of  the  jaw  as  regards  growth,  what  the  cartilage 
interposed  between  the  epiphysis  and  apophysis  is  to  a  long 
bone.  If,  therefore,  the  lines  last  referred  to  were  rect- 
angular, as  is  the  case  in  some  finely-developed  adult  jaws, 
we  might  have  a  further  increase  in  the  length  of  the  rami, 
and  in  the  depth  of  the  jaws  ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  see 
how  the  length  could  be  increased  in  the  horizontal  portion. 

At  the  age  under  consideration,  the  first  permanent  molar 
in  the  lower  maxilla  lies  internal  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
base  of  the  coronoid  process;  that  is,  supposing  the  jaw  to  be 
viewed  from  the  outer  side.  The  opening  of  the  socket  is 
contracted,  of  oval  form,  and  directed  upwards  and  inwards. 
Posterior  to  this  opening  we  have  the  depression  for  the 
reception  of  the  pulp  of  the  second  permanent  molar,  which 
at  present  lies  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  hinder  part  of 
the  process  of  bone  covering  the  first  molar,  a  slight  groove 
passing  from  the  new  to  the  older  socket.  In  the  upper 
maxilla  we  find  a  similar  condition  as  regards  the  first  per- 
manent molar.  The  walls  of  the  socket  are  strong  ;  the 
aperture  is  small,  and  in  a  line  with  the  alveolar  margin, 
being  directed  downwards  instead  of  downwards  and  back- 
wards, as  in  the  j^ounger  examples.  On  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  tuberosity  a  slight  depression  may  be  observed, 
connected,  as  in  the  lower  jaw,  by  a  shallow  groove  with  the 
socket  of  the  first  molar.  In  this  depression  we  have  tlie 
earliest  indication  of  a  crypt  for  the  reception  of  the  pulp  of 
the  second  permanent  molar  of  the  upper  jaw. 

In  jaws  from  a  specimen  aged  four  years,  the  incisor  teeth 
are  the  only  ones  which  are  really  perfected.  The  roots  of 
the  others  are  slightly  deficient  in  length,  and  are  hollow  at 
their  extremities.  Four  or  five  additional  months  would 
probably  have  served  for  their  completion.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixth  year  the  temporary  teeth  are  all 
fully  formed,  a  condition  which  is  most  likel}^  attained  six 
months  prior  to  this  j^eriod  ;  but  there  are  not  specimens  of 
determined  ages  ranging  betweeia  the  fourth  and  fifth  year 
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suitable  for  the  elucid.ation  of  the  point.  Seeing,  however, 
that  at  tlie  termination  of  the  fourtli  year  the  development 
of  the  first  set  of  teeth  is  not  completed,  and  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  sixth  year  these  teeth  are  perfectly 
formed,  it  may  be  assumed  that  at  four  and  a  half  years  of 
age  the  primary  dentition  is  completed. 

Much  of  course  depends  upon  the  health  and  vigour  of 
the  child,  and  upon  consideration  of  race  ;  thus  an  Eskimo 
child  of  a  year  old  was  found  to  have  sixteen  teeth,  and  the 
sister  aged  twenty -five  months  had  the  milk  dentition  com- 
plete. 

Having  traced  the  progress  of  the  temporary  teetli  from 
the  time  of  birth  up  to  the  period  of  their  completion, 
and  the  contemporaneous  conditions  of  the  jaws,  the  further 
changes  in  fonn  of  the  jaws  will  be  resumed  in  connexion 
with  the  development  and  eruption  of  the  permanent 
teeth. 

In  describing  the  different  parts  of  individual  teeth  which 
may  or  may  not  hold  the  normal  position,  there  is  some 
little  difiiculty  in  writing  intelligibly  without  first  defining 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  terms  used.  The  teeth  being 
placed  in  an  ellipse,  the  terms  anterior  and  posterior,  if 
applied  indifterently  in  describing  the  surface  of  an  incisor 
and  a  molar  tooth,  would  fail  to  indicate  corresponding  parts 
in  the  two  teeth,  and  the  confusion  would  be  still  greater 
when  the  teeth  are  altogether  out  of  the  usual  position.  In 
order  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  arbitrary  terms  must  be 
adopted  and  used  without  reference  to  the  actual  situation  of 
any  individual  tooth,  even  supposing  it  be  misplaced.  Tluis, 
the  surfiice  which  normally  is  directed  towards  the  lips  or 
cheeks  will  be  described  as  the  labial  or  hvccal,  and  that 
directed  towaixls  the  tongue  as  the  lingnal,  surface.  Tiie 
surface  which  lies  against  a  neighljouring  tooth,  and  would, 
were  the  dental  arches  straightened  out,  look  towards  the 
middle  line,  will  be  termed  the  medal  surface  ;  while  that 
which  is  directed  outwards  in  the  front,  and  backwards  in 
the  molar  teeth,  will  be  called  the  distal  surface. 
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Irregularity  in  the  position  of  the  temporary  teeth  is  seen 
in  children  whose  jaws  have  not  acquired  the  size  necessary 
for  the  normal  arrangement.    The  defect  is  usually  con- 
fined to  the  incisors,  and  may  be  limited  to  slight  crowd- 
ing and  a  consequent  want  of  uniformity  of  position  in  several 
contiguous  teeth.    In  three  children,  members  of  a  large 
famih^,  one  of  the  central  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  is  in  each 
tvirned,  so  that  the  mesial  side  of  the  tooth  stands  in  the 
position  which  should  be  occupied  by  the  anterior  or  labial 
surface.    The  dentition  in  other  resi^ects  is  regular,  both  in 
these  and  in  the  brothers  and  sisters,  although  the  jaws  in 
each  child  are  unusually  small.    A  transverse  section  of  a 
permanent  central  incisor  of  the  lower  jaw,  when  taken  im- 
mediately below  the  enamel,  gives  an  elongated  oval,  the 
long  axis  of  which  corresponds  in  direction  with  the  median 
line  of  the  mouth.    Hence  the  turning  of  such  a  tooth  in 
the  jaw  would  only  crowd  to  a  greater  degree  the  contiguous 
teeth.    But  the  roots  of  the  temporary  lower  incisors  are 
cylindrical,  so  that  these  teeth,  when  turned  in  the  manner 
described,  give  greater  room  for  those  near  them  than  would 
have  been  obtained  had  the  normal  position  been  pi-eserved. 
Hence  this  deviation  from  the  usual  arrangement  must  be 
regarded  as  a  means  taken  by  nature  to  accommodate  the 
want  of  concordance  between  the  size  of  the  teeth  and  the 
size  of  the  jaws. 

Irregularity  in  the  number  of  the  temporary  teeth. — As 
regards  the  number,  a  child  may  have  either  more  or  less 
than  the  twenty.  Instances  are  cited  in  which  the  jaws 
have  been  entirely  edentulous,  as  in  some  of  the  families 
of  hairy  persons,  and  the  author  has  been  informed  that  a 
girl,  about  fifteen  years  old,  w-as  then,  and  had  been  from 
the  time  of  her  birth,  entirely  edentulous,  and  that  the 
lower  part  of  the  fVico  preserved  the  appearance  usually  pre- 
sented by  a  child  prior  to  the  crui^tion  of  the  teeth.  Such 
cases,  however,  must  be  extremely  rare.  A  diminution  in 
the  ordinary  number  of  temporary  teeth  is,  however,  not 
so  uncommon.    'J'lnis  there  are  figured  two  instances  in 
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which  the  lateral  incisors  are  absent — one  in  which  they  are 
wanting  in  tlie  lower  (Fig.  10),  the  other  in  which  they  are 
absent  in  tlie  npper,  jaw  (a  view  of  which  will  be  found  in  a 
subsequent  figure).  These  cases  of  deficiency  in  tlic  number 
of  the  first  teeth  possess  but  little  practical  interest,  and,  in 
a  physiological  point  of  view,  we  can  do  nothing  more  than 
recognise  the  bare  fact.  We  are  as  little  able  to  account  for 
the  absence  of  a  temporary  tooth  usually  present,  as  to 
determine  why  twenty,  rather  than  a  smaller  or  greater 
number,  constitute  the  normal  series. 

The  presence  of  teeth  in  excess  of  the  usual  number  de- 
mands more  attention,  as  wc  may  in  certain  cases  be  called 
upon  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  should  be  allowed  to 
remain.  Cases  arise  in  which  there  are  five  incisors  in  the 
lower  jaw,  uniformly  arranged,  and  with  no  peculiarity  in 
the  form  of  either ;  so  similar  indeed,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  which  should  be  regarded  as  the  superiuimerary 
tooth.  In  the  series,  there  is  an  upper  jaw,  the  age 
of  which  is  probably  five  years,  having  two  supernumerary 
teeth.  The}^  are  placed  behind  the  central  incisors,  near  the 
median  line  of  the  jaw  ;  have  conical  crowns  and  roots,  the 
latter  being  a  little  short  of  completion.  Indications  are 
present  of  their  liaving  passed  through  the  gum,  or  rather 
the  palate,  for  they  are  situated  posterior  to  that  part  which 
is  usually  designated  g\un.  The  circumstance  that  the  other 
temporary  teeth  are  fully  formed,  while  these  are  not  quite 
completed,  might  lead  to  tlio  question,  whether  they  should 
not  be  reckoned  as  supernumeraries  of  the  permanent  teeth ; 
but  examination  of  tlic  latter  shows  that  the  enamel  of  the 
most  forward  of  them  is  at  present  incomplete,  and  that  the 
formation  of  the  roots  has  not  commenced.  Hence  it  is  fair 
to  conclude,  that  tlie  palatal  teeth  are  supernumeraries  of 
the  first  set  of  teetli.  In  tliis  case  it  is  quite  possible  that 
articulation  was  to  some  extent  interfered  with,  and  if 
so,  their  immediate  removal  would  have  been  desirable, 
as  was  the  case  in  a  cliild,  aged  five  years,  who  was 
brought,  having  a  supernumerary  tooth  similar  in  character 
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and  in  position  to  those  last  described.  The  tooth  was 
removed  in  consequence  of  a  difficulty  in  articulation, 
which  arose  contemporaneously  with  its  appearance  in  the 
palate. 

Another  case  came  under  treatment,  in  which  the  central 
and  lateral  incisors  were  united,  and  to  these  a  third 
tooth  was  attached ;  this,  the  supernumerary, 
Fig.  18.  (')  was  united  through  the  greater  part  of  its 
length  to  the  lateral.  When  the  time  arrived 
for  the  eruption  of  the  permanent  central 
incisor,  the  removal  of  the  three  became  ne- 
cessary. It  was  then  seen  that  the  root  of 
the  central  incisor  had  been  absorbed,  but 
that  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  other  two  teeth  retained 
their  full  dimensions.  I  have  seen  other  instances  of  an 
unusual  number  of  temporary  teeth,  but  the  excess  has 
always  been  in  the  incisors  themselves,  or  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. Similar  examples  are  recorded  by  many  writers 
on  the  subject  of  dental  surgery. 

The  temporary  appear  much  more  exempt  from  individual 
deformity  than  the  j^ermanent  teeth.  I  have  but  one  examj^le. 
In  this  a  strongly-pronounced  conical  cusp  arises  from  the 
posterior  surface  of  a  central  incisor. 

Geminated  teeth. — Another  deviation  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  development  remains  for  consideration,  which, 
like  the  preceding  instances  of  departures  from  the  usual 
laws,  cannot  be  considered  in  connection  with  those  condi- 
tions which  are  attributable  to  disease.  The  pulps  for  the 
development  of  the  individual  teeth  are  not  only  distinct 
from  each  other,  but  are  contained  each  one  in  its  own  crvpt. 
Occasional!}',  however,  the  alveolar  septum  is  absent,  and 

(')  Temporai-y  teeth.  The  central  and  lateral  incisors,  left  side  of  the 
upper  jaw,  together  with  a  superQumeraiy  tooth,  united.  The  root  of  the 
central  had  been  absorbed,  and  the  permanent  tooth  was  ready  to  pass  out 
of  its  socket ;  hence  the  removal  of  the  united  teeth  was  necessitated. 
The  patient,  a  female,  was  eight  years  of  age.  The  other  teeth  were  free 
from  peculiarities. 
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[  •^1,  .  ciiKJ  tuc  Weill  j>j '/<jui,e<<  tiojjj 

i.jju        ,  .^y.  ■         ...   liiiUit!,  (listing uiwliable  ii'oiii  oue 

iiiioi  jicj  '/illy  l^y  tJic  [jtii^iuAi  i/i  u  more  or  leiiij  diutiiiotly 
I^joiw^uJUied  gf'jove  whicL  uiarkis  the  liue  erf  </>uliueuoe. 
-o;,..  1  ./ics  the  cJowJiJi  </f  the  teetlj  are  more  oj-  letih  di<itiu<;t, 
ijj.  j  y-i.-  only  l>eiug  auited  ;  while  in  otlierii  the  crowuK  aie 
ijjiiixKi,  axid  tlie  J  <><^t»>  are  to  >>oiue  txteut  6ej>aJated.  At  the 
[joiijUi  oiiiou  the  dentine  ia  couniion  to  the  two  teeth,  the 
' '  jj  i.Jitujjj  or  tJie  enauiel,  iui  tlie  cufee  may  Ix-,  loriuing  a 
.  'liiAiinu  invebtmejit.  'J'liih  o^nditiou  wa*  known  U)  M.  JJe- 
-.ira)>yie,  who  tiayK,  "  'J'lie  union  of  tlie  crown  i«  a  real  fusion 
■,i  tlie  two  teotlj  iu  whuih  the  ivory  bulytttau<xts  aie  oounnou 
\f)  each  other/'Cy. 

'J  lie  centi  al  and  latei  al  incihorB,  or  the  lateral  inciiiorK  and 
<;ajjiue«,  apjxiai-  to  l>e  the  only  teeth  of  the  tem]>ora)-y  set 

Via.  19.  C)  Fio.  20.  (») 


subject  to  genjiiiati<>n.  The  acc<^mpanyiag  figures  illuatrate 
tlie  aj>i>eaiau<x;»s  prebeutcl  Uy  united  teeth.  (Figti.  19 
aji'i  20.; 

(')  AuMTU-Mi  ioixnuxl  'A  jA;ijtaJ  iv;ifcu<jc-,  1847. 

HJmWB  Uu;  frmii  view  vl'  llw;  Lateral  iucbior  and  canine  froiu  the  left 
ti/lu  Uxe  uii'jUii'  jaw,  uiiiU/J  tijJ  vugLout  tLcii'  fcutiie  leugtb,  but  »itL  the 
liiM;  'ji  juuotUiiJ  wc-U  luarkfJ.  'J'lic  age  at  wlii<;L  tlicy  were-  removed  wa*> 
hcve/j  ycwio.  'J'liv  <>.«r)etoi>oudiiJi{  teeth  ou  tlie  oj^jjt/site  side  of  the  jaw 
wtrc  i-iijjiJaJ'l^  ijuite'J. 

Hi'^Wf.  tlie  rej>re*>eulu.ti<>u  <A  the  hiteraJ  iucisor  and  canine  froiu  the 
led,  i-i-ie  v»  tlie  li^wer  jaw  vf  a  i^atieut  aged  nine  yiMti.  Ju  thin  exaiupk- 
ili-.  iiiie  juiK-tiou  IK  leo*  di>tinctly  uiai-ked  than  in  the  j^reeediug  illtiB- 
liatwij,  and  it  altygethtj'  wanting  ueai'  the  Oa-v;  'A  the  enamel. 
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This  abnormality  is  not  very  uncommon  ;  and  Mr.  Brook- 
house,  of  Manchester,  met  with  two  good  examples  of  gemi- 
nated teeth,  in  which  the  laterals  and  centrals  were  joined 
laterally  throughout  their  length,  and  had  a  pulp  cavity 
common  to  the  two  teeth.  This  M-as  the  moi-e  apparent  in 
consequence  of  their  removal  (necessitated  by  caries)  prior 
to  the  completion  of  their  roots,  so  that  an  opportunity  for 
a  complete  examination  was  given.  A  transverse  section 
through  one  of  the  specimens,  made  immediately  below  the 
termination  of  the  enamel,  exhibits  the  common  piilp  cavity 
constricted  at  the  point  corresponding  to  the  line  of  junction, 
and  dilated  at  either  extremity. 

The  e7't(ption  or  cutting  of  temporary  teeth. — If  we  decalcify 
the  lower  jaw  of  a  uiue  months'  foetus,  and  make  a  section 
through  the  gum  and  jaw,  jjassing  through  one  of  the 
developing  teeth,  the  tissiies  will  be  exposed  in  the  following 
order  : — First,  we  have  a  thick  layer  of  epithelium,  the  cells 
of  which  are  flattened,  but  gradually  increase  in  thicknes  the 
further  they  arc  removed  from  the  surface,  and  eventually 
terminate  in  a  series  of  slightly  elongated  cells,  the  stratum 
Malpighi.  Below  the  epithelium  comes  a  thick  layer  of 
stellate  areolar  tissue,  the  meshes  of  which  are  comparatively 
large  and  open.  In  the  meshes  of  the  areolar  tissue  a  few 
free  cells  may  be  found,  but  they  are  not  abundant.  Blood- 
vessels traverse  this  textiire  in  considerable  numbers.  Near 
the  lower  boundary  they  become  more  abundant,  are  of 
larger  size,  and  the  tissue  itself  becomes  more  condensed. 
The  fibres  are  placed  nearer  each  other,  and  assume  collec- 
tively the  form  of  an  ill-defined  fibrous  membrane,  which 
dips  down  within  the  socket  in  the  form  of  a  sac — the  sac  or 
outer  investment  of  the  developing  tooth.  Still  proceeding 
from  above  downwards,  after  passing  through  the  upper  part 
of  the  sac  we  come  to  the  "  enamel  organ,"  then  to  the 
dentine  and  the  dentinal  pulp,  which  at  its  base  merges 
into  the  lower  portion  of  the  sac,  without  any  definite  line 
of  separation  or  structural  distinction  between  the  two. 
Below  this,  again,  we  have  a  little  loose  areolar  tissue  which 
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connects,  altliough  but  feebly,  the  sac  with  the  bony  socket. 
Then  comes  the  bone,  which 
forms  the  base  of  the  socket 
on  its  one  surface,  and  the 
lower  border  of  the  jaw  on 
its  other  ;  succeeded  by  tlie 
periostcmn,   wliich   on    its  ^  ^ 

osteal  surface    is  in  great  'i--'^^:'/^^-;^^^-^ 


part  formed  of  nucleated 
cells,  the  bulk  of  the  mem- 
brane being  made  up  of 
fibrous  tissue,  tending  in 
character  rather  towards  the 
stellate  areolar  tissue,  than 
to  the  fibrous  tissue  of  older 
subjects. 

After  the  crown  of  a  tooth 
has  been  formed,  before  it  can 
be  cut,  the  aperture  of  the 
socket  must  be  enlarged,  and 
the  coat  of  the  sac  inmicdi- 
ately  above  the  crown  of  tlie 
tooth  removed,  together  with 
the  superimposed  fibro-areo- 
lar  tissue  and  epithelial  layer. 
Tiiese  parts — which  stand  in  ^" 
the  way  of  the  eniptiou  of  j  " 
a  tooth — may,  however,  be 
removed  in  such  strict  ac-  y- 
cordauce  with  the  rate  of 
growth  and  outward  pro- 
gress of  the  tooth — growth  and  waste  ma}'  be  so  nicely 


(')  Sliowin;;  the  relative  position  of  the  tissues  exposed  in  a  vertical 
section  ttirongh  the  lower  jaw  of  a  nine  months'  f(otus.  a,  scries  of 
elongateil  cells,  forming  the  base  of  the  epitiielial  layer  ;  b,  stellate  areolar 
tissue  ;  c,  conilonseil  tissue,  forming  dental  sac,  on  the  inner  surface  of 
which  is  the  enamel  pulp  ;  the  enamel  organ  :  i\  the  enamel  ;  /,  the 
dentine,  with  the  dentinal  puli)  ;  <j,  the  hone  forming  the  lower  border  of 
the  jaw  ;  h,  the  periosteum. 
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balanced — that  the  subject  of  these  changes  suffers  no  in- 
convenience. In  some  children  tooth  after  tooth  appears 
"without  any  premonitory  symptoms.  The  period  of  teeth- 
ing comes  and  goes,  attracting  attention  only  when  a  new 
tooth  is  discovered.  Instances  of  teething  sucli  as  the  fore- 
going are  comparatively  rare,  and  can  only  occur  in  children 
who  are  and  have  been  in  all  respects  perfectly  health}^, 
which  involves  a  series  of  conditions  which  our  artificial  state 
of  living  does  not  tend  to  bring  about,  even  if  it  can  allow. 

Residence  in  crowded  cities,  even  in  members  of  the  middle 
classes,  seldom  fails  to  produce  some  amount  of  injurious 
influence  childhood ;  and  among  the  working  classes, 

insuftieicnt  or  improper  food  greatly  tends  to  increase  the 
evil  which  the  want  of  a  good  atmosphere  has  been  sufficient 
to  create.  Even  among  the  agricultural  population  we  often 
find  great  crowding  in  the  individual  dwellings,  a  scarcity 
of  animal  food,  and,  by  waj'  of  making  the  matter  worse,  a 
perfect  indifference  to  the  condition  of  the  precincts  of  the 
cottages.  A  stagnant  pond  or  a  filthy  ditch,  into  which  is 
thrown  the  refuse  from  the  house — one  or  other,  or  both,  are 
found  in  most  of  oiu'  rural  villages,  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
labourer's  house.  The  almost  universal  presence,  in  one  form 
or  another,  of  these  disturbing  causes,  is  attended  with  a  loss 
of  that  balance  of  the  various  functions  of  the  bod}-  which 
constitutes  jjerfect  health.  Hence  we  find  that  but  few 
children  pass  through  the  period  of  teething  without  siiflfering. 
In  some  cases  the  attendant  ailment  is  slight  and  unimpor- 
tant; in  others,  maladies  arise  which  endanger  life.  The 
management  of  children  during  the  eruption  of  the  temporarj- 
teeth  is  seldom  cntnisted  to  those  who  confine  tlieir  practice 
to  dental  surgery,  and  therefore  their  knowledge  of  the  coin- 
cident disorders  necessarily  becomes  limited,  a  condition 
wliich  has  arisen  within  the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years. 
Many  of  the  earlier  writers  upon  dental  siu'gei-y  were 
evidently  consulted  in  cases  where  disease  was  su]"iposed, 
correctly  or  otherwise,  to  arise  from  obstruction  to  tlic 
eruption  of  the  temporary  teetli. 
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DftitLti/m  an  a  <:an»e.  of  UkuI  and  comt  'duti/wd  duturljn7u:i^. — 
ill  CKtiiiiiitiiig  the  aijioujit  of  iuflueiice  deutitiuu  nnky  Imve 
ill  the  j>r<xlactioiJ  of  (iiiiea«e,  tliose  chaugew  in  the  teeth, 
au<I  ii)  tlie  j>uit«  couuected  with  theiu,  wluch  are  (iescrihed 
in  the  foregone  pages,  JuuKt  l>e  kej^t  in  the  iiiiii<i ;  l;iit  not 
those  onJy.  'J'here  are  otlier  j>arts  in  tlie  alinieiitary  trax-t 
which  in  tlie  healthy  suljject  undergo  c<;nc<^r<lant  ciianges. 

West,  in  iiis  valuable  work  "(Jn  diseases  of  Infancy  and 
(Jhildhixjd,"  ijas  brought  txjgether  njany  of  the  facts  svhich 
l>eur  \i\)<)ii  tliis  subject  ;  in  his  w<;rds  : 

" 'J'he  sljupe  of  the  hunutn  stonjach  in  the  first  month  of 
existence  aj>pro:ix;hes  tliiit  which  it  retains  through  life  in  the 
cai'niv(jju,  in  wli(>ni  the  process  <jf  digestion  is  more  simple 
than  in  any  other  mammalia.  It  is  long,  but  little  curved, 
growing  jiajjower  toward  either  en<l,  where  it  passes  into 
the  cesoj^hagus  on  the  <^ne  hand,  and  into  the  intestine  on 
the  other,  its  small  curvature  is  l)Ut  little  ai'chcd,  and 
apjjroiiches  nearly  t<^  a  straight  line  ;  the  large  curvature  is 
iMit  slightly  develope<i,  and  runs  almost  jwrallel  with  the 
other, — chara(;teristics  which  are  all  found  in  the  stomach 
of  carnivoi'ous  animals.  Comj>are  witli  this  the  form  of  the 
stxjUKieh  in  the  a/lult.  It  is  alt^>gether  more  rounded  :  the 
a;sojjhagus  nu  longer  entei-s  at  its  left  exti-emity,  l;ut  nearly 
midway  between  that  point  and  tiie  jjyhjrus.  The  jnlorus 
itself  is  drawn  ba<;k  towards  the  cardia,  and  the  two  <jrifices 
are  thus  brought  near  to  each  other  :  hence  the  small  curva- 
tui-e  is  very  short ;  the  great  curvature  of  considerable 
extent,  foiiuing  not  merely  the  whole  under  part  of  the 
circumference  of  the  stomach,  but  likewise  bounding  the 
whole  of  that  pouch  which  is  situated  ijeyond  its  cardiac 
orifice.  Besides  this,  t<jo,  the  transition  from  the  pylonus 
to  the  intestine  is  gnwlual  in  the  child,  while  in  the  adult 
the  demarcation  between  stomach  and  intestine  is  well 
marked.  The  result  i>f  all  this  is,  that  in  the  adult,  who  is 
an  onini v(ji-ous  aniniid,  the  st(jmach  presents  a  form  not 
unlike  that  which  it  has  in  some  of  the  rodents — as  the  rat 
and  the  labbit ;  and  that  the  food,  in  the  course  of  diges- 
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tion,  undergoes  somewhat  of  a  rotatory  motion,  not  the 
simple  onM'ard  movement  which  is  communicated  to  it  in 
the  stomach  of  the  carnivora.  The  stomach  of  the  adult, 
then,  is  framed  to  act  upon  substances  which  may  require 
some  time  for  their  digestion,  while  that  of  the  infant  is  ill 
suited  to  retain  matters  long  within  it,  and  its  small  size 
unfits  it  for  receiving  much  at  once.  If,  therefore,  the  food 
given  to  an  infant  be  such  as  can  be  digested  with  facility, 
it  soon  passes  out  of  the  stomach,  and  the  infant  speedily 
seeks  for  more.  Nor  are  these  arrangements,  calculated  for 
the  rajjid  digestion  of  easily  assimilated  food,  confined  to 
the  stomach  of  the  infant,  but  the  form  and  proportions  of 
the  intestines  correspond  thereto  :  the  small  intestine  is 
relatively  shorter  than  in  the  adult ;  the  large  intestine 
of  smaller  calibre ;  the  ca3cum  less  developed  :  whilst  the 
peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels  is  more  rapid  than  in  later 
life ;  excrementitious  matters  are  quickly  expelled,  and  the 
health}^  infant  passes  three  or  four  evacuations  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours." 

Thus  it  is  shown  that  while  the  organs  of  mastication 
are  coming  forward  for  vise,  the  alimentary  canal  is  at  the 
same  time  assuming  a  form  suitable  for  the  digestion  of 
substances  that  require  to  be  masticated  before  they  are 
passed  into  the  stomach.  And  it  may  be  assumed  if  the 
normal  relations  existing  between  the  dental  and  digestive 
apparatus,  as  regards  their  respective  rates  of  develop- 
ment, be  disturbed,  that  the  child  will  become  predisposed 
to  disease. 

The  tables  of  mortalitv,  under  the  head  of  deatli  from 
teething,  give  over  four  per  cent,  of  the  wliolc  niunber  of 
deaths  under  the  age  of  twelve  months,  and  over  seven  per 
cent,  between  the  latter  age  and  three  years.  In  these  cases 
death  is  not,  presumably',  supposed  to  arise  directly  from  dis- 
oi'dercd  dentition,  but  from  disease  produced  by  teething. 
But  before  full  credence  is  given  to  facts  advanced  in  those 
returns,  it  should  be  shown  tliat  the  disordered  dentition  is 
not  itself  a  secondary  affection,  or  tlint  its  cause  was  in- 
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capable  of  producing  tlie  fatal  disease.  Thci-e  is  a  lack 
of  records  of  careful  post-mortem  examinations  of  the 
teeth  and  jaws,  in  cases  of  death  attributed  to  abnormal 
dentition.  It  should  be  shown,  in  individual  cases  the 
symptoms  of  wdiich  had  been  watched,  in  wluit  particular 
the  process  of  teething  differed  from  the  normal  course — 
whether  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  being  ready  for  eruption, 
the  margins  of  the  alveoli  had  not  been  sufficiently 
dilated  by  absorption  of  the  bone  to  allow  of  their  passage 
towards  the  surface  of  the  gums,  or  whether  the  gums  only 
impeded  the  eruption  of  the  teeth ;  and  moreover,  that  in 
the  presence  of  other  unnatural  conditions,  the  dental  was 
the  jirimary  affection — that  it  was,  in  trutli,  the  first  link 
in  the  eluiin  of  disordered  actions.  There  can  be  but  little 
doul)t  tiiat  difficult  dentition  has  been  overi-ated  as  a  cause 
of  fatal  disease  occurring  during  the  period  of  its  presence. 
This  has  been  strongly  felt  by  Dr.  West,  who  says  : 

"  The  error  which  has  been  committed  with  reference  to 
this  matter,  not  merely  l>y  the  vulgar  but  by  members  of 
our  own  profession  also,  consists,  not  in  overrating  the 
hazards  of  the  time  when  changes  so  important  are  being 
accomplished,  but  in  regarding  only  one  of  the  manifesta- 
tions— tiiough  tliat,  indeed,  is  the  most  striking  one — of  the 
many  important  ends  which  nature  is  then  labouring  to 
bring  about.  A  child  in  perfect  health  usually  cuts  its 
teeth  at  a  certain  time  and  in  a  certain  order,  just  as  a  girl 
at  a  curtain  age  presents  the  various  signs  of  approaching 
puberty,  and  at  lengtli  Ijcgins  to  menstruate.  In  her  case 
we  do  not  fix  our  attention  solely  on  the  menstrual  flux ; 
nor,  if  it  fail  to  appear,  do  we  have  recourse  to  the  empirical 
employment  of  emmeuagogue  medicines.  We  examine  into 
the  cause  of  its  absence  ;  try  to  ascertain  whetlier  it  depends 
on  the  state  of  the  health  in  general,  or  of  the  uterine 
system  in  particular,  and  rcgidate  accordingly  our  attempts 
at  cure.  The  epoch  of  dentition  is  to  be  looked  at  just 
in  the  same  May  as  that  in  which  we  regard  the  epoch 
of  puberty.    Constitutional  disturbance  is  more  common. 
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and  serious  disease  more  frequent,  at  those  times  thau  at 
othci-s ;  but  their  oauses  lie  deeper  thau  the  tooth  which 
irritates  tlie  gum  tliat  it  has  not  yet  piereed  in  the  one  ease, 
or  than  the  womb  which  has  not  yielded  the  due  discharge 
of  blood  in  the  other.  You  might  produce  hajmoiThage 
from  the  uterine  vessels  in  the  latter  instance,  or  might 
cut  through  the  gum  which  enclosetl  the  teeth  in  the 
former,  with  no  other  effect  than  that  of  aggravating  the 
condition  of  your  patient." 

Yet  the  phrase,  "  Bel  enfant  jxisqu'aux  dents  "  gives  ex- 
pression to  a  belief  very  widely  spread,  and  luifortunatcly 
too  well  groinided,  that  this  is  the  period  at  which  many  a 
child  becomes  sickly,  and  perhaps  never  again  recovers 
strength. 

Dr.  Copland  gives  the  following  detinition  of  Difficult 
Dentition  : — "  Slow  or  retarded  evolution  of  the  teeth,  with 
signs  of  local  irritation  and  constitutional  disturbance, 
often  with  disorder  manifested  especi;xlly  in  the  digestive 
organs  and  nervous  system,  occurring  chietly  in  weak  or 
over-fed  children."  In  describing  the  loCiU  symptoms  we 
must  again  borrow  from  Dr.  West : 

"Though  a  perfectly  natural  process,  dentition  is  yet 
almost  always  attended  with  some  degree  of  suH'ering. 
Many  of  us,  no  doubt,  can  remember  feeling  m\ich  pain 
when  we  cut  our  wisdom-teeth,  and  children  probably 
experience  the  same  kind  of  annoyance.  This,  however,  is 
not  always  the  case  ;  for  sometimes  we  discover  that  an 
infant  has  cut  a  tooth,  who  had  yet  shown  no  sign  of  dis- 
comfort, nor  any  indication  that  dentition  was  connneucing, 
with  the  exception  of  an  increased  flow  of  saliva.  More 
frequently,  indeed,  the  moutli  becomes  hot,  and  the  gums 
look  tumid,  tense,  and  shining,  while  the  exact  position  of 
each  tooth  is  marked,  for  some  time  before  its  apjiearance, 
by  the  prominence  of  the  gum  ;  or  the  eruption  of  tlie  teeth 
is  preceded  or  accompanied  by  somewhat  ditlercnt  condi- 
tions of  the  mouth,  in  Avhich  there  ai-e  much  heat,  and 
intense  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane,  an  extremely 
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copious  flow  of  thin  siiliva,  and  a  disposition  to  tiie  forniation 
of  small  aphthons  ulcerations  on  tlio  tongue,  at  the  outer 
surface  of  the  alveola),  or  at  the  duplicature  of  the  lip, 
though  the  gums  themselves  may  not  be  particularly  swollen 
or  i>ainful.  Either  of  these  states  is  usually  attended  with 
some  degree  of  febrile  disturbance,  and  apparently  with  con- 
siderable suffering  to  the  infant,  who  is  constantly  fretful 
and  peevish,  or  cries  out  occasionally  as  if  in  pain.  A  third 
morbid  condition  of  the  mouth  is  sometimes  seen,  which  is 
usually  ushered  in  or  attended  by  very  considerable  fever 
anfl  disorder  of  the  chylopoietic  visceni.  The  gums  then 
become  extremely  hot  and  swollen,  and  unusually  tender, 
especially  over  some  tooth  or  other  in  particular,  and  in 
that  situation  we  find  the  gum  swollen  up  into  a  kind  of 
little  tumour.  Small  unhealthy  ulcerations,  with  a  sloughy 
ai)|)earance,  often  form  upon  tlic  summit  of  the  gum,  and 
especially  around  any  tooth  which  hius  partly  pierced  through 
it.  To  this  affection,  which  is  often  very  painful,  and  often 
difficult  of  cure,  the  name  of  OdontUin  Infantum  ha.s  been 
applied  by  some  Continental  writers." 

One  of  the  most  common  diseases  incident  to  this  period 
is  diarrhtca,  attacks  of  which  will  come  on  ius  each  group  of 
teeth  comes  to  the  surface,  and  pa.ss  away  in  the  intervals  : 
sometimes,  however,  from  the  long  continuance  of  the  diar- 
rhoea, the  child  will  pass  into  the  condition  of  marasmus. 

Many  of  these  symptoms,  according  to  Dr.  Copland,  fre- 
(piently  jjrecede  the  appearance  of  the  teeth  by  several 
weeks,  but  do  not  always  maintain  a  iiniform  severity. 
Indeed,  they  may  altogether  subside  and  reappear  before 
the  teeth  arc  cut.  In  such  cases,  the  old  nurses  tell  you 
that  the  teeth  were  Ijreeding  in  the  ffrst  attack,  and  in  the 
second  cutting  the  ginns.  A  more  probable  txplanatiou  is, 
that  in  the  one  case  they  were  pa.ssing  through  the  alveolar 
opening — in  the  other,  making  their  way  through  the  gums. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Trousseau  '  that  teething  is  not  a 
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continuous  i^rocess  wliich,  once  begun,  is  carried  on  without 
interruption  till  its  completion,  but  that  it  takes  place  in 
■\vcll-niarked  stages.  The  teeth  are  cut  iu  groups,  and 
when  one  group  of  teeth  is  fairlj-  erupted  there  is  a  period 
of  rest  till  it  is  time  for  the  next  group  to  appear.  It  will 
of  course  be  understood  by  every  one  mIio  is  familiarised 
with  the  numerous  irregiUarities  arising  in  dentition,  that 
tliis  definite  serial  order  will  iu  some  instances  be  departed 
from,  though  tiic  statement  is  none  the  less  very  generally 
true. 

At  an  age  varying  from  six  to  nine  months  the  lower 
central  incisors  appear,  their  eruption  being  rapid,  and 
being  completed  in  from  three  to  ten  days ;  then  comes  a 
period  of  rest  of  two  or  three  months,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  four  upper  incisors  come  down  into  place.  Then  again 
after  the  lapse  of  some  months  the  lower  lateral  incisors 
aud  the  four  first  molars  are  cut,  their  eruption  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  amounting  often  to 
four  or  five  months,  when  the  four  canines  commence  to 
come  through.  The  eruption  of  the  canine  teeth  covere 
a  very  long  period,  taking  jjerhaps  two  or  three  mouths 
for  its  completion,  and  it  is  during  the  eruption  of  these 
teeth  (according  to  Trousseau)  that  a  child  suiters  most 
severely,  though  a  dift'erent  opinion  has  been  expressed  by 
Dr.  West,'  who  considers  that  the  four  first  molars  cause 
the  greatest  amount  of  constitutional  disturbance  during 
their  progress  from  the  alveoli.  Tlie  greater  time  taken  by 
the  canine  teeth,  and  the  severer  symptoms  occasioned  by 
them,  are  accounted  for  by  Trousseau,  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  the  only  members  of  the  temjiorary  scries  which  come 
into  place  l)ctween  two  other  previously  erupted  teeth,  so 
that  they  arc  likely  to  meet  with  greater  resistance  in  their 
transit.  But  he  appears  to  have  in  some  degree  misappre- 
hended the  conditions  under  which  the  eruption  of  teeth 
takes  places  when  lie  mentions  their  length  of  root  as 
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bein<<  anotlicr  ditticulty  in  the  way  of  tlieir  cu«y  tnuisit  ;  fur 
tlic  root  is  not  fully  formed  mitil  the  crown  is  well  advanced 
in  its  moN'ement  towards  its  final  jjosition. 

Tubercle  does  not  appear  to  interfere  with  the  projrress  uf 
dentition,  hut  rickets  does  so  in  a  very  j:reat  de<rree  ;  in  fact 
great  dela\'  in  the  appearance  of  the  teeth  would  always  lead 
to  ii  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  rickets. 

AnionjX  the  collection  of  infantile  niaxillio  which  has  been 
made,  there  are  several  specimens  of  local  disorder  which 
*  may  be  noticed  at  this  point  of  the  incpiir}-.  In  one  example, 
taken  from  a  subject  nearly  nine  months  old,  the  teeth 
present  no  obvious  peculiarity  either  as  regards  sti'uctnre  or 
forwardness,  'i'iie  jaws  are,  however,  small,  and  tiie  lione  is 
unusually  jioimus,  the  alveoli  being  at  many  jjoints  imper- 
fect, leaving  tiie  forming  teeth  partly  exjxjsed  on  their  an- 
terior snrfaces.  In  a  second  specimen,  twenty-one  months 
(jld,  a  similar  condition  of  the  maxilke  exists.  The  incisors 
and  first  temporary  molars  have  ])een  ernpted,  and  appear 
tolerai)ly  well  developed.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  history 
of  tiiesc  cases,  but  surely  the  unusual  condition  of  the  Itime 
of  tlie  alveolar  processes  must  have  been  attended  with  local 
indications  of  disorder.  In  a  third  specimen  we  have  the 
enlarged  cranium  jioculiar  to  chronic  hydrocei)iialus,  accom- 
jianied  with  an  absence  of  the  outer  alveolar  ])late,  so  that 
the  teeth  are  expo.sed  over  the  whole  of  their  anterior  .sur- 
laccs.  Tiie  bone  dcjcs  not  cxhiijit  any  unusual  jiorosity,  the 
defect  being  in  (piantity  only, — a  ])eculiarity  which  is  ex- 
tended to  the  wliole  of  tlie  liones  of  the  face.  (I'ig-  --•) 
Jn  a  patient  who  ])rescnted  similar  conditions,  the  anterior 
surfaces  of  the  teeth  could  be  felt  through  tlie  gums. 
Tlie  child  was  under  the  treatment  of  Dr.  "West,  who 
tells  me  that  he  has  observed  in  cases  of  tliis  kind 
dentition  is  seldom  attended  with  local  irritation  or  any 
increase  of  the  ])re-existing  constitutional  disturbance.  If 
this  be  a  constant  conditi(;n,  it  goes  some  wa}'  towards 
showing  that  the  local  irritation  so  commonly  observed  is 
consetpicnt  ujion  the  obstruction  offered  to  the  erujition  of 
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the  teeth  by  tlie  margins  of  the  sockets,  rather  than  to  that 
afforded  by  the  g-unis.     Further  observation  is  required 


Fifi.  22.  (1) 


before  tlie  ([Tiestion  can  be  set  at  rest.  Indeed,  tliis  remark 
may  be  applied  to  the  whole  subject.  Some  practitioners 
attribute  almost  cvcr\'  ailment  of  infancy  to  dentition,  -with- 
out, however,  attempting  to  explain  liow  so  much  mischief 
is  produced,  contenting  themselves  with  the  general  state- 
ment, without  telling  ns  in  what  particulars  tlie  scries  of 
changes  which  accompany  the  eruption  of  tlie  teeth  were 
defective.  Other  medical  men  entertain  the  opinions  so 
clearly  set  fortli  by  Dr.  'West. 

In  addition  to  the  various  characters  presented  by  the 
gums  wliich  liave  been  already  noticed,  there  is  a  con- 
dition whicli  is  more  rare.  Tlic  gum  over  the  coming 
tooth  is  enlarged,  but  the  enlargement  is  circumscrilied, 
has  a  lilue  or  purple  colour,  and  yields  to  pressure. 
If  an  incision  be  made  into  it,  a  small  quantity  of  trans- 
parent iluid  will  escape,  and  we  sliall  find  tlic  tooth  at  the 

(')  View  of  tlic  facial  portion  of  skull  of  cliilil  who  had  sulTcrcil  from 
hydrocephalus,  sliowinj;  the  tlevoloping  temporary  teeth,  and  the  defective 
anterior  walls  of  the  sockets. 
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bottom  of  tlic  emptied  cyst.  In  these  cases,  tlie  enlarge- 
ment apparent  on  tlie  «nrface  of  the  gnni  was  obviously 
produced  by  tlie  secretion  of  fluid  iietween  the  surface  of  the 
enamel  and  tlie  superjacent  soft  tissue.  Ihit  it  is  not 
certain  wliether  the  lining  of  the  cyst  was  composed  of 
tlie  fil)rous  tissue  wliich  forms  the  l)ase  of  the  enamel-pulp, 
or  (jf  tlic  stellate  areolar  tissue  whicli  lies  external  to  the 
latter.  Tliere  a})pears  to  be  no  cdunectinn  kejit  up  between 
the  enamel  and  the  tooth-sac  when  once  the  former  is  com- 
pleted, and  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  slight  amount  of  fluid 
may  be  present  as  a  normal  condition.  The  inconvenience 
experienced  by  tlic  patients  appeared  to  be  very  sliglit,  and 
the  occurrence  of  effusion  in  tlie  sac  would  merit  little  atten- 
tion, but  that  it  offers  a  probable  explanation  as  to  the  source 
of  another  disease  which  sometimes  arises  in  connection  with 
the  evcjlution  of  teeth — a  subject  which  will  be  considered  in 
a  future  page. 

Hunter,  after  stating  that  the  teeth,  in  their  advance 
towards  the  surface  of  the  gum,  exert  jiressure  upon  the 
su])erimposed  parts,  thereby  causing  iuflainmation  and  ulcer- 
ation, goes  on  to  say,  "that  ulceration  which  takes  jilace  in 
dentition  is  one  of  the  s])ecies  which  seldom  or  nevci-  produces 
suppuration;  however,in  some  few  cases  I  have  found  the  gums 
ulcerated,  and  the  body  of  the  tooth  surrounded  with  matter; 
but  I  believe  this  seldom  happens  till  the  tooth  is  near 
cutting  the  skin  of  the  gums."  The  condition  here  descrilied 
is  probably  subse(pieiit  to  tlie  infiltration  of  serous  fluid 
within  the  capsule  investing  the  enamel. 

The  most  common  result  of  ditticult  dentition  is  a  general 
febrile  condition.     Munter  says  : 

"'i'he  fever  is  sometimes  slight,  and  sometimes  vinlent. 
It  is  very  remarkable  both  for  its  sudden  rise  and  declension: 
so  that  in  the  first  hour  of  this  illness,  the  child  shall  be 
perfectly  cool  ;  in  the  second,  flushed  and  burning  hot;  and 
in  a  third,  tcmpei'ate  again."' 

Disorders  of  the  nervous  system  fre([uently  arise  at  this 
epoch,  varying  in  intensity  from  slight  muscular  twitching 
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to  violent  convulsions.  The  following  case  occurred  in  the 
family  of  a  medical  man  : — A  child,  playing  round  the  dining- 
room  table,  suddenly  fell  down  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 
Tiie  father  at  the  time  was  absent,  and  a  neighbouring  prac- 
titioner was  called  in,  who,  on  examining  the  mouth,  found 
that  the  gum  was  raised,  and  in  a  state  of  tension  over  a 
temporary  molar.  An  incision  was  made  down  to  the  tooth, 
the  child  immediately  recovered  its  sensibility,  and  in  a  few 
hours  was  perfectly  well.  Now,  as  no  medicine  was  given, 
and  as  the  insensibility  was  continiied  until  the  gum  was 
divided,  it  would  be  too  much  to  assume  that  the  operation 
and  the  recovery  had  no  further  relation  than  mere  coinci- 
dence, especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  majority  of 
those  engaged  in  extensive  general  practice  could  furnish 
cases  similar  to  the  one  cited  above.  On  tlie  other  hand,  we 
may  have  convulsions  when  teeth  are  about  to  be  cut,  and 
the  gums  may  be  lanced  with  no  apparent  ad'wantage,  the 
disease  running  its  course  towards  recovery  or  death,  un- 
influenced by  the  dental  operation.' 

Instances  of  epileptiform  convulsions  dependent  on  the 
erviption  of  the  temporary  teeth  are  far  from  micommon  ; 
and  in  some  feAv  cases  where  partially  erupted  temporary 
teeth  have  appeared  to  be  sources  of  irritation,  medical  men," 
all  other  remedies  having  failed,  have  in  several  instances 
extracted  them,  Avith  the  efffect  of  at  once  relieving  the  con- 
vulsions. Hunter,  whose  work  on  the  teeth  cannot  be  too 
often  referred  to  by  those  engaged  in  the  practice  of  dental 
surgery,  or  in  the  treatment  of  disorders  coincident  with  an 
abnormal  state  of  the  dental  apparatus,  states:  "The  partial 
or  local  consequential  symptoms  are  the  most  varied  and 
complicated;  for  the  appearance  they  put  on  is  in  some 

(1)  Two  ccniall.y  striking  cases  of  convulsions  with  considerable  pyrexia 
at  once  relieved  by  lancing  tumid  redclcned  gums,  were  connnunicate<l  by 
Mr.  Stevenson  Smith  to  the  Edinburgh  Obstetrical  Society,  and  are  quoted 
in  the  Dental  Cosmos,  vol.  xii.,  p.  20P. 

(-)  Portal,  ()l)scrvations  sur  I'Eiiilcpsie,  p.  333,  and  Dental  Cosmos, 
vol.  xii.,  p.  211,  in  which  latter  case  the  patient  was  in  a  state  of 
collapse. 
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degree  determined  by  tlie  nature  of  the  pai'ts  tlicy  aftect ; 
wherefore  they  imitate  various  diseases  of  the  human  body. 
These  symptoms  we  sliall  describe  in  the  order  of  tiieir  most 
frequent  occurrence  :  diarrha'u,  costivcness,  loss  of  ai)petite  ; 
eruptions  on  tiie  skin,  especially  on  the  face  and  scalp  ; 
couirii,  shortness  of  breatli,  with  a  kind  of  convulsed  resjjira- 
tion,  similar  to  tliat  observed  in  iKiopinu-couuli  ;  sjjasms  of 
[larticular  ])arts,  either  by  intervals  or  continued  ;  an  in- 
creased secretion  of  urine,  and  sometimes  a  diminution  of 
that  secretion  ;  a  discliarge  of  matter  from  the  penis,  with  a 
ditticulty  ami  pain  iu  making  water,  imitating  exactly  a 
violent  gonorrhcjca." 

A  case  is  given  in  whicli  this  disturbance  of  tlie  urinary 
organs  was  invariably  coincident  with  cutting  of  teetii,  the 
one  as  it  were  keeping  time  witii  the  otiier.  H miter's  own 
words  are  :  "  It  was  ol)served  at  last,  tliat  tliey  (tlie  urinary 
symptoms)  returned  onh'upon  Iiis  cutting  a  new  tootli  ;  tiiis 
happens  so  often,  regularly,  and  constantly,  that  there  was 
no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  it  was  owing  to  that  cause." 

Here,  then,  we  iiave,  on  the  iiigiiest  authority,  a  long  list 
of  tlie  many  ailments  tliat  may  lie  consetpient  upon  dis- 
oi'dercd  dentition  ;  and  it  is  for  tlie  practitioner  to  distinguish 
in  individual  cases,  whether  the  disea.se  present  during  the 
time  of  teething  is  eonse([uent  upon  some  derangement  of 
tliis  process,  or  ujion  an  abnormal  condition  of  some  other 
organ  or  organs,  of  which  the  dental  ditticulty  is  but  itself  a 
symiitoiu.  In  forming  this  distinction,  the  state  of  the  jaws 
must  be  the  principal  guide.  If,  in  the  jiresenee  of  .symptoms 
which  might  arise  from  teeth,  we  find  that  teeth  arc  not 
pressing  forward  towards  the  surface  of  the  gums,  and  that 
the  latter  maintain  their  normal  apjicarance,  it  will  lie  useless 
to  have  recourse  to  the  gum  lancet  ;  yet,  even  in  this  case, 
tfcc  disorder  may  be  due  to,  or  much  influenced  by,  the  teeth. 
They  may  be  confined  by  the  sockets,  a  difficulty  beyond  the 
reach  of  mere  division  of  the  i^um.  It  is  not  ea.sy  to  sec 
how  wounding  the  superjacent  soft  tissues  should  i)romotc 
absorpti(;n  of  the  osseous  margins  of  the  sockets  ;  yet  there 
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are  those  who,  on  all  occasions,  haA'e  recourse  to  this 
practice. 

There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  this  simple  operation 
will  at  once  cither  mitigate  or  entirely  remove  most  alarm- 
ing symptoms ;  but  in  such  we  shall  find  the  gum  promi- 
nent, and  in  a  state  of  tension  over  the  advancing  tooth. 
Under  these  conditions  the  gum  should  be  divided  down  to 
the  surfi^ce  of  the  tooth,  and  not  at  a  point  only,  but  across 
the  whole  breadth  or  length  of  the  crown  ;  in  fact,  the 
imprisoned  organ  should  be  entire!}"  set  free. 

Then,  again,  there  are  cases  in  wliich  the  gums  may  be 
lanced  with  advantage,  for  the  sake  of  local  depletion,  with- 
out reference  to  the  liberation  of  the  teeth.  When  we  find 
the  part  inflamed  and  painful,  this  measure  may  be  adopted, 
but  the  indiscriminate  adoption  of  this  treatment  in  all 
cases  when  the  gums  are  turgid  and  inflamed  Avill 
occasionally  lead  to  mischievous  results.  In  cliildren  Avho 
are  enfeebled,  either  from  disease  or  residence  in  a  bad 
atmosphere,  ulceration  of  the  wounded  parts  ma}'  follow 
as  a  consequence  of  the  operation,  or  in  some  instances 
severe  hemorrhage,  Avhicli  has  been  known  to  prove 
fotal. 

Trousseau  expresses  a  strong  opinion  adverse  to  scarifica- 
tion of  the  gum,  wliich  is,  nevertheless,  undoubtedly  of 
great  service  in  some  cases,  and  it  will  be  long  before  the 
practice  is  abandoned,  if  indeed  it  ever  will  be. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of 
those  diseases  which  may  be  occasioned  or  aggravated  by 
abnormal  dentition,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  works 
treating  upon  the  diseases  of  infiincy  and  childhood.  These 
are  subjects  whicli  seldom  come  under  the  notice  of  tlie  dental 
surgeon  ;  but  lie,  having  his  attention  constantly  directed 
to  the  organs  of  mastication  in  all  their  varied  conditions, 
should  be  able  to  point  out  any  deviation  from  the  normal 
state  of  the  teeth  and  jaws  with  greater  precision  than  those 
whose  practice  ranges  over  a  wider  field.  The  conditions 
necessary  to  the  acquisition  of  this  special  knowledge  pre- 
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elude  the  possibility  of  his  gaining  an  amount  of  practical 
information  upon  the  general  subject  of  disease  sufficient 
to  place  him  upon  an  equality  with  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  infancy  and 
childhoiid. 

delations  of  the  temporary  to  the  developing/  penndneiU  teeth 
at  the  period  tuheii  the  former  are  fully  formed. — If  we  select 
for  exaniination  perfectly  well-formed  jaws  from  a  subject 
in  wliicli  tlie  first  permanent  molars  have  not  appeared 
througli  the  gums,  but  in  wliich  'tlie  temporary  teeth  are 
all  perfect,  wc  sliall  find  that  eacli  member  of  the  latter 
set  has  become  slightly  separated  from  its  fellow, — a  con- 
dition indicating  that  the  growth  of  tlic  jaws  has  been 
in  all  respects  normal,  and  consequently  that  a  good  and 
well-arranged  set  of  permanent  tectli  may  reasonably  be 
exi)ccted. 

The  crowns  of  the  permanent  incisors,  both  of  tlie  upper 
and  lower  jaws,  are  perfected,  excepting  perhaps  at  that 
part  where  the  enamel  terminates.  Tlierc  the  dull  and 
chalk-like  appearance  which  that  tissue  presents  wlien  tlic 
development  is  progressing,  may  be  observed.  Tlic  canines 
arc  still  less  advanced,  while  the  crowns  of  the  first  bicuspids 
have  not  attained  to  more  than  two-thirds,  and  those  of  tlie 
second  bicuspid  to  not  more  tliau  a  third,  of  their  ultimate 
lengtlis.  The  crowns  of  the  first  ]iermanent  molars  are,  as 
resj^ects  their  external  surface,  fully  developed  ;  and  the 
septa  of  dentine  wiiich  extend  across  the  base  of  the  ]nilps 
marking  out  the  several  roots  yet  to  be  dcvelojjed  are  fully 
pronounced.  The  second  permanent  molars  arc  at  i)resent 
represented  by  about  two-thirds  of  their  crowns,  and  invested 
with  a  tliin  layer  of  i)in-tially  developed  enamel.  Tlie 
positions  of  the  ])ul])s  of  the  wisdom-teeth  are  liut  faintly 
indicated  by  slight  (le])ressioiis  in  the  bone  ]>(isterior 
to  the  sockets  wliicli  contain  tiie  forming  second  molars. 
These  marks  may,  however,  at  this  period,  be  altogetiier 
wanting. 

Tlie  ])<)sitioii  of  tlie  temporary  teeth  in  the  jaws  diflers 
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from  that  of  the  permanent  set  in  being  perfectly  vertical. 
The  crowns  do  not  occupy  a  more  forward  position  in  the 
dental  circle  than  their  respective  roots  ;  the  crown  of  each 
tooth  is  directly  over  or  under  (as  the  case  may  be)  its  own 
root,  the  latter  standing  immediately  in  front  of  one  or  other 
of  the  successional  teeth. 

On  removal  of  the  bone  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
maxilla,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  permanent  central  incisors 
are  placed  nearlj^  parallel  with  each  other,  the  cutting  edges 
in  the  upper  teeth  being  inclined  a  little  forwards,  while  the 
parts  corresponding  to  the  base  of  the  crowns  of  the  two 
teeth  respectively  are  placed  immediately  below  the  floor  of 
the  nose,  from  which  cavity  they  are  separated  by  a  thin 
layer  of  bone  only.  The  teeth  at  tliis  stage  of  growth  com- 
pletely fill  the  cells  or  crypts.  The  corresponding  lower 
teeth  hold  a  similar  position  in  the  lower  jaw,  but  have  a 
strictly  vortical  position,  and  show  a  slight  advance  in 
development  as  compared  with  the  upper  centrals. 

The  lateral  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  have  a  slightly 
oblique  direction,  the  cutting  edges  being  more  forward 
than  the  base  of  the  crowns,  which  are  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  central  teeth.  The 
labial  surface  of  each  is  often  slightly  turned,  so  that  the 
mesial  surface  which  lies  against  the  central  incisor  is 
directed  outwards,  while  the  mesial  angle  of  the  tooth 
stands  in  front  of,  and  a  little  over  the  contiguous  portion 
of  the  central  incisor.  The  point  at  which  the  one  tooth 
overlaps  the  other,  corresponds  to  the  position  of  the  root 
of  the  temporary  lateral  incisor.  Tliat  side  of  the  lateral 
which  in  the  perfected  teeth  lies  against  tlic  canine,  here 
rests  against  the  cell  which  contains  the  first  bicuspid ; 
while  the  developing  canine  is  at  this  period  above  the 
latter  tooth.  In  the  lower  jaw  the  lateral  incisors  are 
placed  less  regularly,  holding  a  position  slightly  more  back- 
ward than  the  centrals.  The  tooth  on  either  side  is  turned 
from  the  median  line,  and  lies  obliquely  over  the  canine,  to 
the  extent  of  about  half  of  that  tooth.    They  do  not,  how- 
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ever,  as  in  the  upper  jaw,  come  in  contact  with  the  cells 
that  contain  the  first  bicuspids. 

The  permanent  canine  teeth  at  this  stage  of  dentition  are 
situated  above  the  line  of  the  other  teeth  in  tlie  upper,  and 
below  it  in  the  inferior  maxilla.  Those  of  the  upper  jaw 
arc  directed  slightly  forwards  and  outwards,  while  in  the 
lower  jaw  these  teeth  liavc  a  direction  u])ward.s  and  a  little 
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inwards.  The  bicuspids  arc  jilaccd  in  cells  situated  between 
tlie  roots  of  tlie  temporary  molai's. 

In  the  specimen  which  has  been  chosen  for  description, 
and  from  wliich  the  illustration  is  taken,  we  have 
perfectly  well  grown  jaws,  showing  very  completely  the 
relations  in  position  of  the  first  to  the  second  set  of  teeth, 
and  the  relative  position  of  the  several  members  of  tlie 
latter  to  each  other.  It  is  very  dcsiral)le  that  the  practi- 
tioner should  be  well  accpiaintcd  witli  tlic  conditions  which 

(')  SIiow.s  the  relations  of  the  temporary  and  pcrniancnt  teeth  at  the 
period  when  the  former  are  perfectly  formed,  in  an  example  of  well-formed 
muxilhu. 
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this,  in  common  with  many  other  similar  specimens,  presents. 
We  see  in  it  all  the  early  conditions  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  perfectly  regular  set  of  teeth  fulfilled. 

In  another  specimen  (Fig.  24),  the  arrangement  is  equally 
normal,  but  differs  in  one  respect  from  tliat  which  has  been 
described.  In  this  case  the  mesial  sides  of  the  upper  lateral 
incisors  are  placed  behind  the  distal  sides  of  the  central 
teeth.    The  degree  of  overlapping  is  perhaps  rather  in 


Fig.  24.  Q) 


excess  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  arrangement, 
and  the  lateral  liave  descended  nearer  to  the  alveolar  margin 
than  the  central  incisors ;  but  still  the  specimeii  will  serve 
for  illustrating  tlie  relative  position  of  the  several  teeth 
alluded  to,  at  the  same  time  that  it  exhibits  an  irregularity 
in  the  jiosition  of  the  right  lateral  incisor  in  the  lower  jaw. 
This  tooth  has  its  mesial  edge  turned  outwards  towards 
the  lips,  and   tliure  is  a  diminished  size  of  the  anterior 

(')  Showing  tlic  relative  posiiiioii  of  tlic  two  sets  of  tcctli,  witlitlie  upper 
lateral  iiicisdvs  dusceiuling  lower  than  the  central  teeth,  and  the  right  lower 
lateral  witli  its  mesial  edge  turned  outwards. 
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part  of  the  jaw,  as  compared  with  many  other  jaws  of  similar 
age. 

Attention  may  again  be  directed  to  tlie  fact  that  the  tera- 
])orary  tcetli  are  placed  vertically  in  the  jaws,  and  that  if 
tlieir  succcssoi-s  were  similarly  implanted,  there  would  not 
be  room  in  the  upper  jaw  for  the  canine  teeth.  But  the 
upper  incisors  in  the  place  of  a  vertical  have  an  oblique 
direction  forwards  and  outwards  towards  the  lips,  while  the 
vertical  line  is  at  tins  age  followed  by  the  bicuspids.  Now, 
if  we  produce  an  imaginary  line  through  the  axes  of  the 
upper  incisors  in  their  present  state,  to  tlie  extent  of  per- 
fected teeth,  it  will  be  seen  tiiat  the  ditt'erence  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  line  of  growth  between  the  incisors  and  tlic 
bicuspids  will  lead  to  a  separation  between  these  teeth 
sutticient  to  admit  the  canine  into  the  dental  line.  In  order 
that  this  result  sliall  be  attained,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
relative  rate  of  growth  l)etween  tiie  several  teeth  shall 
remain  undistiu'bed.  If,  for  instance,  the  canine  advances 
too  rapidly  upon  the  lateral  incisor,  and  makes  its  appear- 
ance tln'ougii  the  gum  before  tlie  lateral  tooth  has  advanced 
sufficiently  forwards  and  outwards,  both  teeth  will  be  dis- 
placed :  the  lateral  will  be  forced  within  the  proper  line  and 
the  canine  will  occupy  a  place  external  to  it. 

^lany  children,  however,  either  from  hereditary  tendency 
or  from  ill-health  and  consequent  defective  growtli  in  the 
jaws,  have  tlie  permanent  teeth  during  their  development 
placed  irregularly.  Attention  has  already  been  directed  to 
the  fact  that  the  size  of  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  is  deter- 
mined at  an  early  age,  and  is  not  capalile  of  subsequent 
alteration.  It  would  appear,  liowcver,  that  a  want  of  proper 
relation  in  respect  of  size  between  tlie  teeth  and  the  jaws 
may  become  a  permanent  hereditary  character,  quite  apart 
from  the  influences  of  healtii  and  disease.  In  certain  families 
we  may  see  large  teeth  associated  witii  small  jaws,  the  want 
of  tlie  requisite  size  in  the  latter  parts  necessitating  the 
removal  of  two  or  more  of  tiie  permanent  teeth  before  the 
regular  arrangement  of  the  remaining  ones  can  be  assumed 
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— and  this  without  any  indication  either  of  want  of  consti- 
tutional vigour,  or  of  predisposition  to  disease.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  peculiarity  transmitted  from  parent  to  child,  and 
must  be  regarded  rather  as  an  hereditary  characteristic, 
than  as  an  abnormal  condition  resulting  from  an  arrest  in 
the  development  of  the  maxillaj,  capable  of  amendment  if 
the  patient  be  subjected  to  treatment  during  the  period  of 
childhood.  It  is  very  necessary  that  this  part  of  dental 
surgery  should  receive  far  more  consideration  in  an  anatomi- 
cal and  phj'siological  point  of  view  than  it  has  hitherto 
done.  In  the  absence  of  precise  knowledge  upon  the  sub- 
ject, there  is  room  for  great  disparity  of  opinion  as  regards 
treatment,  leaving  a  wide  and  very  prodxictive  field  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  charlatan,  who  sees  in  every  case  of  irregu- 
lar disposition  of  the  teeth  an  opportunity  for  mechanical 
interference,  in  some  cases  securing  to  himself  a  largo  fee 
for  doing  by  means  of  mechanism  that  which  uatiu-e  would 
have  effected,  had  the  opportunity  been  allowed ;  and  in 
other  cases  submitting  the  patient  to  a  long  course  of  treat- 
ment, which  entails  no  useful  result. 

In  the  subsequent  pages  a  few  examples  of  irregularity 
during  the  developmental  period  altogether  prior  to  the 
eruption  of  the  teeth  are  given,  as  instructive  studies. 

Irregularity  in  the  position  of  the  permanent,  dttrinr/  the 
existence  of  the  temporary  teeth. — The  first  example  selected 
for  description  in  illustration  of  irregularity  in  the  position 
of  the  permanent  teeth,  will  be  that  of  a  child  who  died 
Avhen  a  little  over  the  age  of  four  years.  Tlie  temporary 
teeth  in  the  front  part  of  the  mouth  are  crowded,  the  mesial 
edges  of  the  lateral  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  being  directed 
forward,  from  insufficient  space  for  a  more  regular  position 
of  these  teeth.  The  permanent  central  incisors,  although 
uniform  as  regards  each  other,  hold  an  unusual  position. 
The  mesial  edges  are  txirned  forward,  and  the  c\itting  edges 
of  tlie  teeth,  from  the  obliquity  of  the  crowns,  are  directed 
towards  the  mesial  line.  The  upper  lateral  incisors  lie  in 
front  of  the  distal  edges  of  the  central  teeth,  and  the  canines 
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are  placed  immediately  over  the  roots  of  the  first  temporary 
molars,  and  consequently  immcdiatel}'  over  the  developing 
cusps  of  tlie  first  bicuspids.    We  have  in  this  case  a  deranged 


Fia.  25.  (') 


position  which,  until  the  teeth  have  passed  through  the 
gums,  cannot  be  materially  changed.    The  development  of 

Fi.;.  26.  (-) 


the  teetli  lias  been  continued  wliile  the  jaws  have  Iieen 
comparatively  stationary.    The  oblique  and  twisted  i)osi- 

(')  Rhnwiti;;  tlio  pennanent  central  incisors,  with  their  incsiul  siiles 
directed  forwards  niid  (iiitwards,  while  tlie  distal  eilges  lie  beliind  the  mesial 
sides  of  the  laterals. 

(-)  Side  view  ef  the  same  specimen,  showinr;  the  relative  positions  of  the 
central  and  lateral  incisors,  the  canine  and  the  lirst  bicuspids,  the  latter 
tooth  Ijcin^'  interrupted  in  its  development  liy  the  canine. 
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tion  of  the  central  incisors  will  be  maintained  until  they  are 
acted  upon  by  the  antagonistic  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  and 
the  first  bicuspids,  which  have  been  encroached  upon  and 
retarded  in  growth  by  the  canines,  will  be  crooked  and  mis- 
shaped, at  the  same  time  that  they  will  be  forced  into  an 
irregular  position  in  common  with  the  impinging  canines, 
leading  probably  to  one  or  other  of  the  permanent  forms  of 
disislacement  of  the  later  teeth,  considered  in  a  futui'e  page. 
In  this  case,  the  teeth  in  the  lower  jaws  are  subject  to  but 
slight  irregularity. 

In  another  specimen,  from  a  subject  who  died  at  tlie  age 
of  four  years  and  thirty-six  days,  the  lateral  incisors  of  the 
upper  jaw  are  placed  behind  the  centrals,  the  latter  teeth 
and  canines  being  separated  only  by  the  common  wall  of 
their  respective  crypts. 

In  a  third  specimen,  the  mesial  surface  of  the  left  upper 


Fig.  27.  (') 


central  is  turned  outwards,  while  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  fellow  tooth  is  turned  inwards.  The  mesial  side  of  the 
left  lateral  incisor  lies  in  front  of  the  distal  side  of  the  cen- 
tral, and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  jaw  the  mesial  side  of 

(')  Shows  malposition  of  the  incisors.  The  left  central  has  if  s  mesial 
ccl"c  turned  outwards,  witii  the  lateral  lying  in  front  of  the  distal  edge. 
The  right  ccutral  incisor  has  its  distal  side  everted,  with  the  lateral  placed 
behind. 
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tlie  lateral  is  placed  behind  the  distal  side  of  its  contiguous 
central  tooth.  The  canine  and  bicuspid  teeth  hold  the 
normal  position. 

In  a  fourth  specimen  we  have  an  arrangement  of  teeth 
which  may  not  unfrequently  be  seen  in  the  adult.  The 
deviation  from  the  natural  form  is  but  slight,  yet  gives  a 
very  characteristic  appearance  to  the  mouth,  and  one  which 
indicates  a  want  of  activity  in  the  growth  of  the  jaw  during 


Fio.  23.  (') 


childhood.  In  this  the  mesial  sides  of  the  upper  centrals  arc 
slightly  everted,  while  the  crown  of  eacli  tooth,  regarded  in 
its  lengtli,  slants  outwards  from  the  median  line.  Usually, 
the  upper  and  smaller  parts  are  separated  by  a  wider  interval 
tluui  the  lower  portions  of  the  crown;  in  this  case  tiie  mesial 
surfaces  are  parallel  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
crowns.    Hence  the  eversion. 

Hitherto,  the  relations  of  the  teeth  to  each  other  and  to 
the  jaws,  have  been  considered  in  cases  where  tiie  maxilhc 
l)resent  the  normal  structural  appearance,  as  distiuguished 
from  cases  in  whieii  there  are  ol)vious  marks  of  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  bone.    In  the  sjjecimen  from  whicii  tlic  two 

(')  Shows  the  centrals  symmctvicnlly  aiTanged,  but  with  the  mesial  side 
of  eacli  tooth  turned  slightly  outwarils. 
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succeeding  figures  are  taken,  the  bone  is  defective  both  in 
the  quantity  and  in  the  quality  of  the  tissue.  The  tempo- 
I'ary  teetli  are  ahuost  devoid  of  sockets,  while  the  developing 
permanent  teetli — in  the  absence  of  sufficient  bone  to  admit 
of  the  existence  of  normally-foi-med  crypts — are  covered  at 
certain  points  by  soft  parts  only.  The  subject — a  male — 
from  which  the  maxillae  were  taken,  died  exhausted  bj- 


strumous  abscesses  when  he  was  said  to  be  six  j-ears  old. 
Both  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  the  incisors  and  canines 
are  almost  Avithout  sockets,  and  the  molars  have  but  im- 
perfect ones.  The  general  dimensions  of  the  jaws,  even 
supposing  the  age  to  be  overstated  to  the  extent  of  eighteen 
months,  are  a  tliird  below  the  normal  size.  This  has  led 
to  the  malposition  of  the  permanent  teeth.  The  central 
incisors  of  the  upper  jaws  are  of  the  usual  size  and  shape, 
although  the  enamel  is  at  certain  points  defective. 

The  canines  lie  with  their  mesial  surfaces  in  contact  with 
the  distal  sides  of  the  central  teeth,  leaving  no  space  what- 
ever for  tlie  lateral  incisors.    These  are  placed  within  the 

(')  Front  view  of  the  upper  jaw  nf  a  male  .snhjoct  wlio  died  at  tlie  age 
of  six  years,  sliowing  a  defective  conditidii  of  the  outer  alveolar  plate  aud 
an  imperfect  imijlantation  of  the  temporary  teeth. 


Fig.  29.  (') 
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dental  urcli,  behind  tlie  temporary  canines  (Fi.iz'.  30),  lodged 
in  very  imperfect  crypts,  and  placed  at  rigiit  angles  to  their 
proper  position,  the  cntting  edge  of  each  tooth  being 
dii'ccted  outwards  instead  of  downwards.  The  first  per- 
manent molars  have  their  crowns  nearly  perfected,  and  are 
placed  with  the  masticating  surfaces  directed  obliquely 
backwards,  the  base  of  the  crown  running  over  the 
fangs  of  the  second  temporary  molar,  and  encroaching 
upon  the  space  which  shoidil  l)e  occupied  by  the  second 
bicuspids. 

The  second  ]iermanent  molar,  the  cusps  of  whicli  arc 
calcified  and  united  the  one  to  the  other,  is  altogether  with- 
out an  osseous  receptacle. 

In  this  specimen  we  have  a  remarkably  good  example  of 


Fig.  30.  (•) 


the  effects  produced  from  tlic  development  of  the  maxilkc 
having  been  suspended,  while  that  of  the  permanent  teeth 
was  continued.  "We  here  see  the  great  amount  of  displace- 
ment that  may  arise  from  the  presence  of  long-standing 
constitutional  disease. 

Local  disease  in  tlie  temporary  may  also  allect  the  pcrma- 

O.^iilatal  vit'w  of  tlic  specimen  illusti-atcil  in  the  last  figure,  showing 
an  abnormal  eoudilii>M  uf  the  bone  and  tiiu  e.xiiosiire  of  the  ijcrmauout 
canines. 
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nent  teeth ;  but  the  effect  will  be  limited  to  those  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  disease.  Caries,  and  con- 
sequent alveolar  abscess,  arising  in  a  temporary  tooth, 
sometimes  produces  injurious  effects  upon,  and  even  dis- 
placement of  the  succeeding  tooth  ;  and  this  is,  I  think,  a 
more  frequent  consequence  when  the  disease  is  situated  in 
the  first  or  second  temporary  molars,  than  when  the  front 


Fio.  31.  (1) 


teeth  are  affected.  In  a  preparation  figured  to  illustrate 
the  effects  of  dead  teeth,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  developing 
first  bicuspid  of  the  upper  jaw  has  been  driven  outwards  by 
the  mischief  arising  from  the  presence  of  a  dead  temporary 
molar. 

In  addition  to  the  causes  already  enumerated,  mechanical 
injury  of  the  maxillaj  or  of  the  temporary  teeth,  may  be 

{')  The  upper  and  lower  jaws  at  the  age  when  the  permanent  incisors 
are  about  to  appear  througli  the  gums,  showing  the  relative  position  of  the 
two  sets  of  teetii.  Tlie  left  lateral  incisor  of  the  upper  jaw  is  imperfectly 
developed,  and  placed  external  to  the  central  tooth  ;  and  the  first  bicuspid 
of  the  same  side  has  been  forced  outwards  by  disease,  and  subsequent 
death,  of  the  preceding  temporary  molar. 
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cito'i  ijus  \iriAwMiyL^  <lihjJa<x-)jj<.-jji.  llii.  jic/jiiujic'jjt  l<;<^tJj 
w))ilti  J'><lg<-'i  wjtJijjj  tlic  'lejjiuj  f.jyptrt. 

Aiiii/tiii  j/iwijuuical  cuijseii,  ijic-  <->,ij;jw;(.io)j  of  t<.-uj]/^j:iry 
t.i.olli  )<j;xy  (x;  Jj;xv<;  j/iost  of  li.s  ft<;<.-ij  ex;x)jjj;i<;i- 

wliejtj;  ri-litov.d  of  tliC  hW^li'l  U.-liJj/olaJ)  ujojui'  ljuti  lx;(.'jj  ix';- 
(.'//(ij^aiiif.'l  by  iJiut  of  i.h<.'  j/:xrtJy-foj;iiC<j  w.coud  bi<;uhjyi<J  ;  mj 
;i/;/:j'li,')/t;  v,itiiAi  Jjjah  ai'jwrJj  ejt.|j<.-j'  froiJj  thi;  mijijmju]  cojjvcr- 
{/cJi'.':  of  ilj<.-  J'X^tft  of  t.li<;  tx-//jj>oia/y,  <jf  fiojjj  iJji.'  ul^i-.or]AioJj 

of  tilt:    VS.iJIh   of  the    './yjA   of  l)j<.-    JA-)/iJU)J<.ljt.,  t<j<A\l.  'J'Ju.' 

laU.cj'  coji'liiioJj  is  not,  ]  tJjijik,  <fiti'  //i<.ly  »ui<;  iu  tIj'AV;  cuw.-h 
wlit.'/»;  ;ilvi;oJjxr  Jxl/wx'Sfe  i«  (yyjjsi'jiK.-jit  upon  <Ji.'S<  u.S(;  jjj  t}j<; 
(fJiij>oJa)y  //ioJ:xi'.  A  ';<.-rt:xilj  <i<.-/|i;<;  'yf  j)jH;x)(ji/jat'/*y  ;x/.ti<>Jj 
of  tlx-  .v;ft  ij-.iftM  hi  t)j<.'  il/il/i<^ii;xt(;  viciuity  of  l/^iif;  Ji.-;x/j!-;  to 
tiiiin:  <ir  :xl^'i'yrj;ti<^n  of  tlj<;  l.itl^r)',  U/i'l  :xt  tiji;  Mxmc;  tijjK.' 

tin:  loiijx.j-  \>i:'Annt:  gluc'l  l/^^fH Ji<  r  by  (;ffiji^i;<l  Jyi/jj;)j.  Sup- 

|;Oi'.ili;i  tl;(  ft<;  i:>/(J'litioJjK  t/>  J;)<;V;xil,  it  wiJI  JX/t  l;<.'  'Jifjicult  t^^ 
cuMCAAWi:  Ijow,  iu  :xtti  J()J;tilj;.'  tli<;  <.-xtr:x/;tioij  of  olx.-,  botlj  t<X'tl) 
l));xy  Ix;  )(.//x'>V<.-'j. 

'I'uluij^'  tli<;  of  <l<;ijtjtio)i   in  the  oi'ii.-r  of  tJieir 

o(:<;iii/i;)j';<.-;  tij',-  ij<;xt  j>oiiit  which  j;n;ii<,-iit«  itself  for  con- 
Ki<lr:»;x!  io)/  if-  the  ;t)<«/yrj;t  io))  of  the-  joot«  <A'  t))e  teJjj]>or;xrv 
teetli. 

Hlii-ilil.ni'j  iij  till'  li- III ji'ii II nj  li'illi.  —  ,\<j  h'>oijei"  tije  tei/j]xj- 
ruiy  !-,et  of  le-eth  fully  fon/ied,  than  ix  pro(:<r«n  w.  up  for 
tlie  (ei/jo'.al  of  h/;H)e  of  iti-  //j'.i/iherf-;.  \N'jthiij  twelve  or 
eij/ht<  <;)(  j/joijthh  of  the  eoi;i|(le(  ioij  of  the-  J'oot«  of  tlje  hecond 
iiiola/>:  and  eanine.-;,  the  i  ool«  of  the  incisorii  are  attacked  \>\ 
iih.-;or|ytion. 

The-  di  i-.truetion  may  eoinnx.-nee-  on  any  j<art  of  the  root, 
or  at  jvevet  al  rtpot«  !-;ii)jiiltaneouc;ly.  I'artiele  alter  ];artiele  is 
hy  def/n  (  «  ear/  ied  away,  nntil  nothing  hut  the  erown  of  the 
tooth  ii-.  h  it,  and  eve-n  thin  \v>  often  ho  mueh  hollowed  out, 
that  litlli;  havi'  the  enamel  renjainn,  and  hometime^  not  all 
of  thai. 

Alliioii^di  ai/i';ii;_'  a  nnmlx-r  of  t'.-Jn jjoraiT  teeth  we  inuv 
find  thai.  al);-:orpl ion  has  eommeiieed  at  heveral  and  dintant 
pointh,  and  not   iinroini/ionly  on  the  lahial  isuiface  of  the 
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root ;  yet,  iu  the  majority  of  cases,  that  part  which  lies 
nearest  to  the  growing  tooth  will  be  the  first  to  show  indica- 
tions of  wasting,  and  upon  which  tlie  process  will  be  the 
most  active.  The  opposed  surfaces  of  the  roots  of  the  lower 
temporary  molars,  embracing  bicuspids,  are  acted  upon, 
while  the  outer  surflxces  usually  escape.  The  lingual  surface 
of  the  root  of  a  front  tooth  is  commonly  attacked,  the 
process  commencing  at  or  near  the  extremity;   but  the 


proximity  of  the  permanent  tooth  is  not  by  any  means  the 
point  necessary,  i  have  examined  many  specimens,  in  which 
a  portion  of  the  labial  siu'fiicc  midway  between  the  neck  and 
the  point  of  the  root  has  been  carried  away. 

As  was  for  the  first  time  described  in  the  first  edition 

(')  A  Kcctinn  from  a  temporary  tooth,  in  which  the  dentine  [a)  and  the 
enamel  (6)  have  been  removed  by  absorption,  leaving  the  festooned  out- 
line (f). 


Fig.  32.  (') 
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of  this  book,  the  cemcntum  is  first  attacked,  then  the  den- 
tine disappears,  and  the  enamel  at  those  points  where  the 
dentine  has  been  entirely  removed  sntt'ers  from  tlie  same 
action.  But  wliichever  of  the  three  tissues  is  attacked,  wc 
see  the  same  characteristic  surface  as  tliat  sliown  by  bone 
when  nndergoing  a  similar  action — namely,  a  surface  full  of 
deep  indentations,  as  though  they  had  been  made  by  a  sharp 


Fig.  33.  (') 


piercing  instrument,  having  a  semicircular  extremity.  These 
minute  lioles  or  depressions  proceed  in  various  directions, 
several  advancing  from  contrary  points  towards  tlie  same 
spot,  not  inifrequently  isolated  pieces  of  dentine.  1  f  a  section 
be  taken  through  the  substance  of  a  tootli,  so  as  to  cut  the 
wasting  part  at  a  right  angle,  we  shall  find  the  surface  acted 
upon  to  liave  an  irregular  festooned  outline,  so  chai-acteristic 
in  appearance  that  when  once  seen  it  cannot  fail  to  l)e  again 
recognised. 

Closely  ai)])lied  to  this  surface  a  cellular  mass  will  be 
found,  which  is  l)ut  sligiitly  adherent,  tlie  wasting  and 
growing  surfaces  readily  parting,  unless  tlie  two  are  lield 
together  by  the  irregularities  on  the  surface  of  tlie  firmer. 
It  will  sometimes  happen  that  the  cellular  mass  penetrates 

(')  Sliows  the  couipouml  cells  which  form  the  surface  of  the  absorbent 
pajiiHa. 
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into  tlie  dentine  through  a  small  opening,  and  there  dilates, 
in  which  case  its  withdrawal  becomes  impeded.  This  con- 
dition is  now  and  then  found  in  sections  prepared  for  exami- 
nation, and  affords  a  favoui-able  opportunity  for  examining 
the  two  tissues  in  situ.  Indeed,  we  may  find  a  few  cells 
adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  dentine  where  less  deep 
burrowing  has  occurred.  By  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  the 
structure  of  this  peculiar  organ  can  be  determined.  The 
surfiice  is  made  up  of  peculiar  multiform  cells,  each  one 
being  composed  of  several  smaller  cells,  the  number  varying 
from  two  or  three  to  as  many  as  fourteen  or  fifteen.  The 
form  is  variable,  but  egg-sliaped  or  splierical  figures  are  found 
to  prevail,  although  some  few  deviate  from  tliese  forms,  and 
offer  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  those  cells  described  by 
M.  Kfilliker  as  myeloid  cells. 

The  relation  the  more  superficial  of  these  cells  bear  to  the 
wasting  surface  of  the  dental  tissues  is  peculiarly  interesting. 
It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  surface  of  the  papilla  is 
closely  applied  to  the  wasting  surface  of  the  tooth  ;  and  in 
favourable  specimens  it  may  be  shown  that  the  individual 
indentations  correspond  to,  and  are  occupied  by,  these  large 
cells.  On  several  occasions  I  have  obtained  specimens  in 
which  the  two  retained  their  natural  positions.  Each  semi- 
circular indentation  in  the  dentine  was  occupied  by  a 
compoiiud  cell.  Veiy  possibly  in  other  cases  several 
cells  mav  take  the  place  of  a  single  cell.  Below  tlie 
surfiTCo  the  papilla  is  made  up  of  ordinary  micleated 
cells  find  free  nuclei,  similar  to  those  contained  in  the 
su]ierficial  compound  cells  ;  while  at  and  near  the  base, 
the  tissue  assumes  the  characteristics  of  developing  fibrous 
tissue. 

If  a  tooth  Avhich  has  lost  its  root  be  carefully  removed,  we 
shall  find  rcinaining  in  its  place  the  growing  papilla,  corre- 
spondiufT  exactly  in  size  and  form  to  the  surface  from  M-hich 
it  lias  linen  separated  ;  and  this  separation  may  often  be 
cflected  with  so  little  injury,  that  no  blood  appears  upon  its 
surface  after  the  operation,  although  the  organ  is  highly 
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vasculiir  and  readily  torn  (').  The  snperficial  extent  of  tlie 
papilla  will  be  e(|u;d  to  tliat  part  of  the  tootli  undergoing 
waste,  hut  the  extent,  as  regards  deptii,  is  slight ;  Un\  as  the 
root  of  the  tooth  disappears,  the  socket  is  contracted  by  the 
deposition  of  bone,  which  forms  at  the  base  of  the  absorbent 
organ  as  rapidly  as  the  cellular  siu-face  encroaches  ujjon  the 
tooth.  'I'he  cases  in  which  we  find  an  exception  to  this  con- 
dition are  those  in  which  the  permanent  has  advanced  close 
to  the  fangs  of  the  temporary  tooth,  when  the  crypt  con- 
taining the  one  coinmunicates  witli  the  socket  of  the  other, 
indicating  that  the  rate  of  growtli  of  tlie  ])ermanent,  has  l)ecn 
ecpial  to,  if  not  greater  tlian,  tlie  absorption  of  the  deciduous 
organ.  But  even  in  these  cases  we  may  occasionally  observe 
some  part  in  which  tiie  contraction  of  the  S(;cket  lias  l)een 
coincident  with  the  abs(irpti(jn  <>{'  tiie  occupant  fang. 

Tile  idea  that  mere  ])ressnre  of  tiie  one  tootli  against  the 
other  lias  anything  to  do  w  ith  the  aiisorption  of  the  first  set 
must  be  absolutely  rejected  ;  as  is  ])roved,  if  it  needed  any 
further  proof,  l)y  the  existence  of  the  shallow  but  perfect 
sockets  which  are  formed  when  the  tem])orary  teeth  arc  shed 
before  tiieir  successors  are  reatly  to  ajipear.  This,  however, 
must  be  a  very  common  condition,  as  there  are  many 
si)ecimens  illustrating  the  point. 

The  fact  was  not  overlooked,  I  tiiink,  l)y  Hunter,  although 
Ills  (lescri]ition  is  not  very  clear.  He  states,  at  page  DU  in 
his  "  Natural  History  of  the  'I'eeth  :  "— "  'I'he  new  alveoli 
rise  with  the  new  teeth,  and  the  old  ali'oll  decay  in  propor- 
tion as  the  old  teeth  decay;  and  when  the  first  set  falls  out, 
the  succeeding  teeth  are  so  far  from  having  destroyed  by 
their  pressure  the  jiarts  against  which  they  might  be  sup- 
posed to  |iusli,  that  they  are  still  enclosed  ;uid  covered  by  a 
cdiiiijlete  bony  socket.  From  this  we  see  that  the  change  is 
not  produced  by  a  mechanical  pressure,  but  by  a  particular 
process  in  the  animal  eeoiKjiiiy." 

(')  Laforf^uo  anil  I icinnlt't  recognised  the  jircsencc  of  tlie  absorbent  organ, 
but  sMii|Mjne(l  it  exlialed  u  liiiid  capaljlc  of  dissolving  the  roots  of  the  tein- 
porurj'  tootli. 

I' 
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Many  cogent  reasons  for  rejecting  the  idea  that  pressure 
has  to  do  with  it  are  to  l)e  found  elsewhere  ("  Dental 


Fig.  34.  (') 


Anatoni}^,"  C.  S.  Tomes,  p.  195),  but  another  condition  may 
be  adduced,  tending  also  against  that  opinion, — namely,  tliat 

(')  The  \i]ipor  anil  lower  jaw  of  a  female  sulijcot,  six  yeans  and  five 
moiit  lis  old,  showing  the  layer  of  lione  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  .socket 
of  the  temporary  incisors  after  t)ie  rcots  have  been  absorljcd. 
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temporary  teeth  occasioiiiilly  maintiiin  their  place  to  the 
exchision  of  the  permanent  ones,  which  are  tiien  kept 
within  tlic  substance  of  the  jaw,  or  appear  in  some  unusnal 
position. 

The  relations  as  regards  time  between  the  absorption  and 
shedding  of  temporary  teeth  and  the  ajipearance  of  the  snc- 
ceeding  permanent  teetli,  are  liy  no  means  constant.  In 
some  cases  the  temporary  teetii  are  thrown  off  two  years 
before  the  corres])onding  permanent  ones  come  through  the 
gums.  In  others,  again,  the  new  will  replace  tlie  old  ones 
in  as  many  weeks  or  even  daj's. 

Before  tlie  laws  which  regulate  the  absorption  of  the 
fangs  of  teeth  can  lie  full}-  recognised,  a  more  jierfect 
knowledge  of  the  condition  attending  the  ])rocess  must  be 
acquired.  When  the  process  of  absor])tion  has  once  com- 
menced, it  aj)pears  to  have  V)een  assumed  tliat  the  action 
would  lie  continued,  with  more  or  less  ra])idity,  luitil  the 
tooth  falls  out.  Such,  however,  is  not  constantly  the  case. 
Xot  only  is  the  action  of  absorption  suspended,  but  one  of 
develo])ment  takes  its  place.  We  find  the  excavated  surface 
of  the  dentine,  cemeutvnn,  and  enamel  covere<l  with  ccmen- 
tum,  tlie  latter  following  ;di  tlie  irregidarities  of  the  former 
tissues,  and  closely  united  to  tiiem.  ( l''ig.  -"i").)  In  cases 
wlicre  tiiis  (levelo]imcut  is  going  on,  or  in  wliich  the  new 
tissue  is  retained,  the  teeth  offer  considerable  resistance 
when  their  removal  is  attempted.  In  those  instances  where 
Hie  first  teeth  have  remained,  and  tend  to  tlie  displacement 
I  if  the  second  set,  this  deposit  of  cementum  will  be  found 
to  exist  in  consideralile  quantity. 

Tiie  develojiment  of  lione  upon  the  surface  which  had 
formerly  been  the  seat  of  absorjition,  liy  no  means  indicates 
tliat  the  tooth  will  not  again  be  subject  to  destructive 
action.  On  the  contrary,  specimens  siiow  tliat  tiie  l)one 
deposited  under  the  above  circumstances  may  itself  liecome 
the  suliject  of  absorjition,  tiiat  tiiis  ])rocess  ma^-  be 
again  suspended  and  development  be  renewed,  that  the 
absorption  may  again  take  the  place  nf  d(.'veliipment ;  in 
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fixct,  that  wasting  and  reparation  may  alternate  until,  by 
the  preponderance  of  the  former,  the  tooth  is  shed.  In 
sections  of  teeth  showing  this  peculiar  condition  of  develop- 
ment, wc  may  find  upon  the  growing  bone  numerous  osteo- 


FiG.  35.  (') 
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blasts.  A  bone  lacuna,  situated  within  a  semi-circular 
indentation  in  the  dentine,  gives  the  appearance  of  a 
lacunal  cell,  and  a  lacuna  similarly  situated  in  the 
cementum  (a  circumstance  of  common  occurrence),  has 
possibly  been  supposed  by  Mr.  J.  Salter  to  be  what  has 
been  described  in  the  paper  before  referred  to  as  a  lacunal 
cell  C). 

(')  A  section  fi-oiu  the  fang  of  a  tooth  in  wliicli  the  dentine  (re)  lias  been 
removed,  together  with  tlie  ccmentnni  (c),  and  again  made  good  by  the 
deposition  of  cementum.  Tlic  appearance  presented  at  the  junction  of  the 
dentine  and  cementum,  where  absorption  has  not  encroaclied  upon  tlie 
tissues  at  that  point,  is  sliown  at  (6).  Tlie  curved  irreguhir  line  in  the 
cementum  indicate  the  extent  of  absorption  at  various  periods,  and  the 
boundaries  of  the  tissue  which  has  replaced  the  lost  parts. 

{-)  Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society,  vol.  vi.,  p.  1C9. 
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The  p;irt  of  a  tooth  which  h;is  tlie  greatest  power  of  resist- 
ing absorption  is  that  in  immediate  contact  witli  tlic  i)nlp. 
We  find  examples  in  which  a  tliiu  shell  of  dentine  encircles 
tliat  organ,  while  that  around  it  has  been  in  great  part  taken 

Fic!.  36.  r') 
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away.  This  is,  however,  eventually  removed,  and  the  pulj) 
itself  clianges  its  character,  and  l)ecomes  an  absorbent  organ, 
or  makes  way  for  that  which  is.    In  a  fortunate  selection  wc 

(')  A  Hcction  from  a  tomponiry  tootli,  tlic  fangs  of  wliicli  have  been 
absorbed,  and  the  crown  hollowed  ont  ;  the  enamel  having  been  ])artly  re- 
moved, anil  botli  tissnes  coated  over  with  now  cementum.   (t,       dentine  : 

the  enamel  ;  c,  the  cementum  ;  d,  the  junction  of  the  absorbed  surface 
of  the  enamel  and  new  cementum. 
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may  find  sections  showing  in  one  part  dentine  which  has  been 
Init  recentlj^  formed  ;  in  another  part,  absorption  in  active 
progress ;  and  in  a  third,  the  deposition  of  bone  on  the 
snrface  of  the  wasted  dentine.  In  no  instance,  however, 
is  dentine  deposited  npon  the  surface  of  that  wliich  has 
been  diminished  by  absorption. 

It  would  appear  that  tlie  dentinal  pulp,  although  its  func- 
tion may  be  changed  into  that  of  absorption,  or  its  place  be 
taken  by  an  absorbent  organ,  and  this,  again,  changed  to 
one  for  the  development  of  bone,  is  incapable  of  resuming 
under  any  recognised  circiunstances  its  primary  function  of 
dentinal  development.  In  other  words,  that  a  portion  of 
dentine  when  removed  by  absorption,  cannot  be  replaced  : 
while  in  bone,  or  cementum,  the  renewal  of  a  lost  portion  is 
of  frequent  occurrence. 

It  w  ill  be  seen  that  the  foregoing  facts  bear  upon  the 
opinions  advanced  by  Messrs.  Tomes  and  De  ]\Iorgan  in  the 
l)aper  on  the  structure  and  development  of  bone,  before 
cited  ;  that  we  have  indications  in  teeth,  as  in  bone,  of 
alternations  of  removal  and  of  deposition  of  tissue.    In  the 
young  subject,  the  development  of  bone  tissue  is  in  excess 
of  absorption,  allowing  the  bones  to  increase  in  size ;  in 
middle  life  the  two  powers,  iinder  ordinai-y  circumstances, 
balance  each  other,  and  the  bones  preserve  their  adult 
dimensions  ;  while  in  old  age  the  absorbent  action  appears 
to  preponderate.    Conditions  pretty  nearly  parallel  occur  in 
the  dental  tissues  after  the  temporary  tooth  has  been  fuUy 
formed  ;  ])oi-tions  of  cementum  are  removed,  and  with  them, 
in  some  cases,  a  little  dentine  ;  the  lost  parts  are  replaced 
by  cementum,  more  or  less,  but  the  absorption  being  in 
excess  of  the  development,  the  tissues  disappear,  and  the 
tooth  is  shed.     After  the  formation  of  the  i)ermanent 
teeth  we  have  occasional  alternations  of  the  two  actions ; 
but  they  are  balanced,  and  neither  increase  nor  diminution 
in  size  is  observed.    But  as  age  comes  on,  it  often  happens 
tliat  absorption  is  in  excess,  tlic  roots  diminish  in  size,  the 
tectli  become  loose,  and  fidl  out. 
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The  noniiiil  shedding  of  one  or  more  of  the  temporary 
teeth  is,  liowever,  sometimes  subject  to  interruption.  Tiie 
absorption  of  tlie  roots  is  suspended,  and  tlie  tooth  holds  its 
jilace,  wiiile  its  successor  is  matured  within  the  jaw  in  some 
unusual  position,  or  is  altogether  wanting.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  tind  tiie  temporary  incisors  firmly  implanted, 
with  tlie  permanent  teetii  appearing  through  the  gum 
behind  them.  In  instances  of  this  kind  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  whether  or  not  tlie  permanent  teeth  were 
developed  in  a  perfectly  normal  ])osition,  and  their  posi- 
tion subsequently  changed  by  tiie  persistence  of  the  milk 
teeth  consequent  on  the  arrest  of  absorption,  or  whether 
the  relative  ]iosition  of  the  two  sets  has  lieen  from  the 
first  irregular  ;  liut  original  maljiositiou  of  the  developing 
permanent  organs  is  the  more  probable.  Many  instances 
in  which  the  second  temporary  molars  iiave  been  retained 
until  the  middle  period  of  life  has  jiassed,  have  come 
mider  notice.  'i'he  second  bicuspid  has  been  wanting, 
aiul  the  tem]iorary  tooth  has  retained  its  original  posi- 
tion. 

The  influence  of  the  first  and  second  sets  of  teeth  upon 
each  other  at  tiie  time  of  replacement  is  so  constant,  and  so 
varied  in  charactei',  that  it  becomes  im[)ossil)le  to  treat  fully 
of  all  that  relates  to  the  disappearance  of  the  one,  prior  to 
entering  upon  the  relations  of  the  other.  It  will  therefore 
be  convenient  to  revert  to  several  points  connected  with  the 
shedding  of  tiie  tenqiorary  (and  es])ecially  those  relating  to 
treatment),  in  connection  with  the  eruption  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  permanent  teeth. 

The  observations  at  present  at  our  dis]iosal  arc  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous  and  varied  to  admit  of  the  deduction  of 
any  general  law,  as  regivrds  the  power  liy  whicii  absorption 
of  one  tissue  by  another  is  elfected.  I'.ut  I  tiiinl;  they 
point  sti'ongly  to  the  idea,  that  a  cell  structui'c  in  an  active 
state  of  development,  is  ca|)able  of  appropriating  or  re- 
moving out  of  its  way  a  matured  tissue,  however  fully  it  is 
calcified. 
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The  eruption  of  the  permanent  teeth. — Atteution  has  already 
been  directed  to  the  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  alveolar 
processes  antecedent  to  the  eruption  of  the  temporary  teeth. 
Very  similar  conditions  prevail  when  the  j^ermanent  organs 
are  about  to  make  their  appearance  through  the  gums.  It 
has  been  shown  that  absorption  of  the  alveolar  margin  of  the 
sockets  of  the  first  teeth  is  not  necessarily  coincident  with 
tlie  removal  of  their  roots,  but  that  the  opposite  condition 
very  commonly  obtains ;  that  absorption  of  the  dental  tissues 
may  be  accompanied  by  development  of  osseous  structure. 
When,  however,  the  permanent  tooth  is  read}^  to  emerge 
from  its  bony  cell,  absorption  is  again  set  up,  and  in  this 
case  the  bone  which  lies  over  the  crown  of  the  growing  tooth 
is  attacked.  The  coi'onal  portion  of  the  crypt  is  enlarged, 
and  the  outer  alveolar  plate  emarginated  in  the  manner 
which  we  have  seen  precedes  the  evolution  of  the  temporary 
tooth.  The  aperture  becomes  enlarged  until  the  crown  of 
the  tooth  can  readil}^  pass  through.  The  comparatively  large 
size  of  the  crown  as  compared  with  the  neck  or  the  root  of  a 
tooth,  necessitates  a  breadth  of  socket,  during  the  period  both 
of  development  and  of  evolution,  far  greater  than  is  reqiiired 
for  the  implantation  of  the  fully-emerged  organ.  Hence  a 
tooth  at  this  stage  of  its  progress  can  be  readily  moved  from 
side  to  side  hj  moderate  pressure,  and  very  slight  mechanical 
obstruction  will  turn  it  either  into  or  out  of  its  normal 
position.  The  presence  even  of  a  small  portion  of  the  root 
of  a  temporary  tooth  will  be  sufficient  to  change  the  direc- 
tion ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  action  of  the  tongue  on 
the  lips  will  suffice  to  bring  back  the  out-growing  organ  into 
its  natural  position,  if  the  impediment  be  removed  during  the 
period  of  active  eruption.  The  condition  to  which  1  have 
alluded  is  shown  in  the  enlarged  alveolar  apertures  of  the 
first  permanent  molar  teeth  in  Fig.  34,  and  will  be  seen  in 
connection  with  other  permanent  teeth  forming  the  subject 
of  subsequent  illustrations. 

The  provision  for  a  tooth  to  take  its  proper  ])lace,  dis- 
played in  the  greatly  widened  socket  at  the  period  of  eru])- 
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tion,  would  however  be  insufficient  if  the  whole  of  the  front 
teeth  advanced  towards  their  ultimate  position  siniultane- 
<nisly.  It  has  lieen  shown  that  the  crowns,  while  within 
the  jaws,  are  necessarily  placed  in  an  iineven  line,  and  this 
irregularity  would  become  pcmianent  if  all  were  to  make 
their  appearance  tlu'ough  the  gums  at  the  same  time.  But, 
althougli  the  jaws  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  years  do  not 
afford  sufficient  space  for  the  miiform  aiTangement  of  the 
crowns  of  the  developing  teetli,  yet  there  would  be  ample 
room  for  the  roots  of  these  teetli  to  lie  ])laced  in  an  even  line. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  crowns  of  the  forming  teeth  are 
inclined  slightly  outwards,  and  that  the  growth  of  the 
alveolar  arcli  is  principally  confined  to  the  free  edges  and 
the  outer  surface.  Bone  is  added  externally,  wliile  it  is 
being  removed  from  the  inner  surface  of  each  crypt  tu  allow 
space  for  the  increasing  tooth,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
tooth  is  moved  bodily  forward.  If  adult  specimens  in 
which  the  teetli  and  jaws  are  well  formed,  be  examined,  it 
will  be  found  that  growth  in  the  direction  indicated  has 
been  continued  until  the  ])arts  have  arrived  at  maturity. 
In  the  adult  the  crowns  of  the  front  teeth  are  placed  in 
advance  of  the  base  of  the  nose  ;  in  the  child  they  are  in  a 
line  vertical  to  it  :  and  if  we  measure  the  ellipse  formed 
by  the  anterior  siuface  of  tlie  upper  jaw  in  a  liorizontal 
plane  at  this  level,  extending  on  cither  side  iis  far  as  the 
second  bicuspids,  and  then  apply  the  measure  to  the  corre- 
sponding part  in  an  adult,  or  in  an  edentulous  old  person, 
we  shall  find  the  result  in  eacii  case  very  nearly  similar.  In 
tracing  the  permanent  teeth  as  tiiey  arc  res])ectively  pro- 
truded and  take  their  position  in  the  dental  arcli,  it  is 
desirable  to  bear  the  foregoing  points  in  mind.  In  cei-tain 
cases  M-e  shall  find  mischief  arises  from  want  of  gi-owth  in 
the  facial  Ijones  at  tlie  earlier  periods  of  lifo,  but  in 
many  instances  the  deviations  from  the  normal  position 
of  tiie  teeth  and  alveoli  are  indLpendent  of  insufficient 
size  of  the  l)odies  of  the  maxillie;  or  in  other  words,  cases 
in  M'hich  the  basal  bone  lias  attained  its  usual  extent,  while 
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the  teeth  are  irregularly  placed  in  an  irregularly-formed 
arch. 

It  is  necessary  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  bodies 
of  the  maxillte  and  the  alveolar  processes,  as  it  will  subse- 
quently be  shown  that  in  cases  of  irregular  dentition,  the 
irregularity  may  depend  upon  a  want  of  accordance  between 
the  general  dimensions  of  the  jaws  and  the  determined  size 
of  the  teeth  ;  or  the  mal-arrangement  may  depend  solely 
upon  imperfect  development,  in  respect  to  position,  of  the 
teeth  and  the  alveoli. 

In  describing  the  evolution  of  the  teeth  individually^  and 
the  coincident  conditions,  the  chronological  order  in  which 
they  usually  appear  will  be  followed. 

Tlie  first  permanent  molar  of  the  upper  not  uncommonly 
precedes  by  a  few  M-eeks  the  corresponding  tooth  of  the  lower 
jaw;  but  I  do  not  know  that,  in  respect  to  priority,  any 
great  uniformity  prevails.  The  conditions  presented  by 
these  teeth  at  the  age  six  years  and  five  mon  tlis,  are  shown 
in  Fig.  34.  In  the  upper  jaw,  the  bone  which  lay  over  and 
protected  the  tooth  at  an  earlier  age,  is  entirely  removed, 
not  only  from  the  coronal  surface,  but  also  to  a  great  extent 
from  the  labial  side  of  the  crypt ;  and  this  has  taken  place 
prior  to  the  tooth  being  raised  above  the  general  level  of 
the  alveolar  margin.  It  is  now,  hoM-ever,  in  a  condition  for 
rapid  development  of  the  fangs,  and  two  or  three  months 
M'ould  have  served  to  bring  it  to  the  surface  of  tlic  gums. 
On  removing  one  of  the  teeth  from  the  upper  jaw,  the  roots, 
although  very  short  and  imperfect,  are  seen  to  have  their 
respective  ])()sitions  defined,  the  neck  of  the  tooth  being- 
perfected.  The  enamel  has  attained  its  maximum  amount, 
and  is  deficient  only  in  density.  At  the  age  under 
consideration,  the  first  molars  occupy  the  jDostei-ior  part 
of  tlie  alveolar  arch,  the  second  molar  in  the  upper 
being  confined  to  the  back  i)ai-t  of  the  tuberosity,  and  in 
the  lower  jaw  to  an  excavation  in  the  base  of  the  coronoid 
process. 

In  a  specimen  obtained  from  a  female  subject  aged  seven 
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years,  the  first  molars  have  gained  the  level  of  the  temporary 
teeth,  although  the  fangs  are  at  present  very  short  and 
truncated  ;  each  fang  has  its  o\vn  well-defined  socket,  the 
depth  of  w  hich  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  de\  eloping  root. 
If  a  tooth  be  extracted  before  decomposition  has  connnenced. 
it  will  be  found  that  the  formative  pnlp  is  containeil  within 
the  large  and  ojjen  cavity  of  the  fang,  projecting  oidy  in  a 
very  slight  degree  from  tiic  extremity.  It  looks  as  though 
it  had  been  cut  off  on  a  level  with  the  end  of  the  root,  so 
abrupt  and  flat  is  the  termination  of  the  soft  tissue.  Were 
it  otherwise,  pressure  upon  the  masticating  surface  of  the 
tooth  would  produce  compi'ession  of  the  pulp,  as  the  socket 
has  not  yet  contracted  to  the  dimensions  of  the  tooth,  and 
the  septa  of  bone  which  eventually  rise  between  the  roots, 
are  not  sufficiently  developed  to  take  the  pressure,  and  thus 
relieve  the  roots  from  being  driven  against  the  bottom  of 
the  socket. 

In  the  accompanying  figure  (Fig.  37),  the  molar  of  the 
right  is  in  advance  of  the  corresponding  tooth  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  jaw.  On  the  one  side  the  tooth  had  appeared 
through  the  gum,  nn  the  other  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane  had  not  been  pierced.  The  position  of  the  second 
molar  is  indicated  by  the  asterisk.  In  the  specimen  previ- 
ously described,  tiie  first  molars  occupied  the  terminal 
portion  of  the  alveolar  arch  ;  in  the  present  case  a  small 
amount  of  space  posterior  to  them  is  gained,  and  the  second 
molars,  which  were  placeil  at  the  l)ack  part  of  the  tuberosity 
and  directed  backwards,  are  now  descending  into  the 
dental  line,  and  are  directed  oblicjuely  downwards  and 
backwards. 

In  the  specimens  which  have  been  described,  the  new 
teeth  have  their  implanted  portions  of  the  full  depth  of  the 
sockets,  the  bottoms  of  which  reach  in  the  upper  jaw  to 
the  floor  of  the  antrum,  and  in  the  lower  maxilla  to 
the  inferior  dental  canal.  This  leaves  no  i-oom  for  growth 
in  the  direction  of  the  deeper  parts.  'I'he  increasing 
length    of    each    tooth  must    therefore    be  accompanied 
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by  an  increased  depth  of  socket  iiroduced  by  addition  of 
bone  to  the  free  margin  of  the  alveohis. 

The  development  proceeds  rapidly  until  the  opposing 


Fig.  37.  (') 


teeth  come  in  contact,  when  the  antagonism  becomes  ad- 
justed, a  process  which  is  rendered  easy  by  the  compara- 
tively loose  implantation  of  the  teeth. 

The  teeth  which  usuallj'  succeed  tlie  first  permanent 
molars  in  the  order  of  emergence,  are  the  central  incisors  of 
the  lower  jaw.  After  the  temporary  central  incisors  have 
been  shed,  absorption  of  the  corresponding  edges  of  the 
alveoli  commences,  and  commonlj'  carries  away  the  outer 
plate  to  a  considerable  depth.  The  condition  is  shown  in 
Fig.  38  ;  in  this  case  the  whole  of  the  bone  which  lay  in 
front  of  the  crowns  of  the  new  teetli  has  been  absorbed.  In 
other  instances  the  waste  may  be  rather  more  limited,  but 
in  all  cases  the  depth  of  the  jaw  Itccomes  diminished  at  the 

(')  Showing  the  condition  of  tlic  alveolus  of  the  first  permanent  molar  a1 
the  time  the  tooth  is  advaneing  to  the  surface  of  the  gum.  The  tooth  on 
the  riglit  side  is  a  little  in  advance  of  that  on  the  left  side  of  the  mouth. 
*  The  crypt  of  the  second  permanent  molar. 
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lK)ints  coiTcsponding  to  the  teeth,  which  are  about  to  ad- 
vance from  their  osseous  crypts  to  the  surface  of  tiie  liums. 
The  posterior  alveolar  plate,  although  diminished  in  lieight, 
usually  suffers  in  a  much  less  degree  than  the  outer  surface 
of  tlic  jaw,  and  consequently  offers  a  less  hrokeii  outline 


Fig.  3S.  (') 


tiiau  tliat  siiowu  in  the  last  figure.  If  the  specimen  under 
consideration  lie  compared  with  an  adult  jaw  from  whicii 
tlie  outer  alveolar  plate  lias  lieen  removed,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  open  bases  of  the  two  advancing  incisors  hold  the 
pf)sition  whicli  the  ends  of  tlie  roots  of  tlie  fully  formed 
corresponding  teeth  occupj-. 

The  conditions  wliicii  have  been  described  as  pei'taining 
to  tiie  eruption  of  the  lower  central  incisors,  will  be  found 

(')  Sliows  the  relative  jinsitiiHi  of  tlic  two  sots  of  tcetli,  and  the  riKsoq)- 
tioii  of  tlie  anterior  plate  of  the  alveoli  of  the  lower  central  inci.siir.s  ante- 
eetlcnt  to  their  emergenee.  In  the  ujiiier  jaw  the  roots  of  the  teni]iorarv 
ineisor  have  been  removed,  and  ahsorption  of  the  edge  of  the  alveolus  of 
the  left  central  incisor  has  commenced.  It  will  lie  seen  that  tlie  depth  of 
the  alveoli  at  this  jjoiut  is  eiiual  to  the  length  of  the  developing  teeth. 
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to  accompany  the  evolution  of  the  upper  central  teeth  ;  the 
amoTuit  of  bone  removed  by  absorption  varying  with  the 
position  and  size  of  the  teeth.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means 
easy  to  obtain  specimens  of  the  age  required  to  illustrate  the 
changes  attendant  upon  the  eruption  of  the  permanent  teeth. 
The  dealers  do  not  appear  to  regard  them  as  saleable,  and 
they  can  be  acquired  from  other  sources  only  at  uncertain 
intervals. 

The  subject  (a  female)  from  which  the  following  figure 
has  been  taken,  died  at  the  age  of  seven  years  and  eight 
months.     The  central   incisors  have  emerged  from  the 


Fig.  39.  (') 


alveoli  to  tlic  extent  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  length  of 
their  crowns,  the  right  being  a  little  in  advance  of  its 
fellow  tootli.  The  respective  alveolar  apertures  are  greatly 
enlarged,  alk)wing  the  teeth  to  be  moved  either  o\it\vards  or 
inwards. 

In  this  instance,  the  jaw  is  rather  contracted  in  size,  and 

(')  Uiiiiei-  j:i\v  (if  :i  female  subject  seven  ycai-s  ami  eight  luoiitlis  old, 
sliowing  tlio  central  incisors  taking  tlieir  place  in  tlie  alveolar  arch.  The 
right  tooth  is  well  iilacod,  but  the  left  is  a  little  turned  on  its  axis.  The 
alveolus  of  eiu-h  is  larger  than  the  contained  tooth,  ali'ording  space  for  the 
teeth  to  assume  a  normal  jKisition. 
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the  new  teeth,  in  tlic  absence  of  the  temporary  Literals,  liave 
their  distal  sides  situated  but  a  short  distance  from  tiie 
canines,  leaving  insnthcient  space  for  tlie  permanent  lateral 
teeth,  sui)posing  the  present  i)Osition  of  the  centrals  to  Ite 
maintained,  liut  the  provision  afforded  for  adjustment  Ity 
the  enlarged  sockets,  will  allow  the  crowns  of  tlie  teeth  to 
take  a  more  forward  jjosition,  whicli,  as  they  descend 
ol3lif[Ucly  outwai-ils,  will  be  still  furtlier  increased  luitil 
the  teetli  have  attaineil  theii-  full  length.    And  tlius  the 


Fi(!.  40.  (') 


space,  at  present  too  limited  for  the  normid  arrangement  of 
the  neighbouring  teeth,  will  eventually  become  sutliciently 
extended. 

The  pjhenomeua  whicii  liave  been  descrilied  as  attending 
the  eruj)tion  of  the  central  incisor,  are  repeated  wlien  the 
lateral  teeth  are  protruded.  These  arc,  however,  sui)ject  to 
an  influence  as  regards  their  position,  from  which  the  central 
incisors  are  exempt.     'J"he  canines  are  at  this  [>eriod  far 

(')  Showini^  tlic  periiiiuient  oeiitnil  ami  lateral  iiifi.snrs  in  tlitir  iinnnal 
position  ill  the  ileiital  aix-li,  witli  the  canine  and  biciispiils  within  the  jaw. 
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advanced  in  development,  and  their  Lirge,  rounded,  mesial 
sides  not  unfrcquently  interfere  with  the  direction  of  the. 
roots  of  the  lateral  teeth,  and  thus  tend  to  turn  the  crowns 
of  the  teeth  out  of  their  nsitural  position — an  evil  which  is 
usually  remedied  by  the  further  descent  of  the  canines 
towards  the  alveolar  margin.  The  normal  position  of  the 
incisors  after  falling  into  line,  is  shown  in  Fig.  40. 

Taking  -what  may  be  regarded  as  the  normal  order  of 


Fig.  41.  (') 


eruption,  the  first  bicuspids  will  succeed  the  lateral  incisors. 
If  Fig.  3S  be  examined,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  convex 
distal  side  of  the  crown  of  the  up])cr  canine  lies  upon  tlie 
mesial  side  of  the  neck  of  the  first  bicuspid,  and  necessitates 
the  flattened  or  grooved  siu-face  wliicli  characterises  that 
part  of  the  tootli,  while  the  distal  side  of  the  tooth  is  simi- 


(')  Sliowiiir;  llic  cniulitioiiR  of  tlic  poniianent  teeth  after  the  eruption  of 
the  caniues  ;  in  tlic  ujipcr  jaw,  the  second  Ijicu-spid. 
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larly  influenced  (altliouu'li  in  a  less  degree)  by  the  second 
bicus[)iil. 

After  the  first  bicuspid  has  taken  its  position,  tiie  canines 
are  tiie  next  to  appear  in  tiie  line  of  the  eru])ted  teeth.  'I'lie 
appearances  presented  liy  the  teetli  in  a  favourable  specimen 
arc  shown  in  Fii;-.  41. 

After  the  canines,  the  sectmd  bicuspids  ap])ear  tiu-(iUL;li  tlic 
gums,  and  mal<e  up  tlie  full  complement  of  those  wliich  have 
been  jireceded  by  temporary  teetli.  The  preceding  may  be 
looked  ui)on  as  the  natural  order  in  wliich  the  first  per- 
manent molars,  and  the  teetli  anterior  to  them,  appear  ;  but 
this  nriler  is  fre([ueiitly  subverted,  and  in  very  many  cases 
without  entailing  any  evil  consequences.  It  will,  however, 
bo  convenient  to  consider  all  the  deviations  from  that  which 
is  regarded  as  the  normal  order  under  one  genei"al  heading, 
after  tiie  evolutinn  of  the  second  jiermanent  molar  has  been 
considered,  and  after  the  changes  in  the  form  and  size  of  the 
jaws  coincident  witii  the  eruption  of  the  ])ermanent  teeth 
liave  been  traced. 

Jh'lire'  ti  th>'  dfji'  of  twelve  ami  thirtoe)i  i/ears,  the  second  ])er- 
manent  molars  advance  towards  the  surface  of  the  gums, 
accompanied  liy  alveolar  changes  similar  to  those  which 
iiave  been  described  in  connection  with  the  emergence  of 
other  teetli.  At  this  time  the  crypts  for  the  tliird  molars 
hold  tiie  ])i)sitions  which  those  for  the  second  molars  held 
when  the  first  molars  emerged  from  their  bony  cells,  and 
occu]iied  the  terminal  ])ortion  of  the  alveolar  tract. 

If  the  mouth  be  examined  immediately  after  the  erujition 
of  the  second  molars,  the  dental  arches  will  ap|)ear  fully 
occupied.  In  the  lower  jaw,  a  tooth  on  either  side  will  be 
])laced  close  to  the  base  of  the  coronoid  ])i-ocesses,  and  in  tiie 
U])per  maxilla  at  the  extremities  of  the  alveolar  ])ortiou  of 
the  bone.  But  by  the  time  the  patient  has  reached  the 
■^i.r(ee//t/i,  or  tivi'ntieth  i/car,  the  jaws  will  have  lengthened 
posteriorly,  and  to  an  extent  suthcient  for  four  new  teeth  to 
take  their  i-espective  jiositions  in  the  dental  arches.  I'nder 
favourable  circumstances,  the  develo[iment  and  eruiitiun  of 
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the  -wisdom  teeth  is  but  a  repetition  of  those  progressive 
chauges  which  have  already  been  described  in  respect  to  the 
first  and  second  molars,  and  therefore  need  not  be  dwelt  upon. 
No  doubt  these  teeth  are  seldom  cut  without  greater  incon- 
A^enience  to  the  patient  than  the  anterior  molars,  and  the 
period  of  emergence,  too,  is  less  defined  ;  but  we  have  hitherto 
considered  the  eruption  of  the  permanent  teeth  when  the 
process  has  been  ^^erfectly  normal,  the  deviations  from  which 
have  yet  to  be  considered. 

The  periods  of  eruption  of  the  permanent  teeth  have  in 
the  foregoing  pages  been  traced  from  prej)arations.  But  the 
subject  has  been  examined  statistically. 

In  1837,  Sir  Edwin  Saunders  published  a  monograph, 
entitled,  "The  Teeth  a  Test  of  Age."  About  this  time,  the 
miseries  entailed  by  employing  young  children  in  foctories 
were,  not  for  the  first  time,  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature.  The  necessity  of  restricting  the  hours  of  laboiu' 
and  of  establishing  laws  for  defining  the  period  at  which 
children  should  be  allowed  to  enter  upon  factory  labour,  was 
admitted.  But  a  difticulty  arose  as  to  the  principles  upon 
which  this  period  should  be  fixed.  It  was  contended  by  some 
that  a  certain  state  of  physical  develojjment  should  be  taken 
as  the  standard,  while  others  thought  that  the  age  would 
form  a  better  criterion  of  the  capabilities  of  enduring  labour 
without  injury.  The  statements  of  parents  as  respects  the 
ages  of  their  children  could  not  be  depended  upon  ;  hence  it 
became  necessary  that  some  means  should  be  found  whereby 
the  age  of  a  child  could  be  determined  inde])endently  of  the 
representations  of  interested  parties.  With  this  view,  Sir 
E.  Saunders  entered  upon  an  incpiiry  respecting  the  relations 
of  the  eruption  of  the  permanent  teeth  to  the  age  of  the 
individual.  He  visited  many  of  the  large  metropolitan 
schools,  and  selected  for  examination  those  children  who  had 
reached  the  ninth  and  the  thirteenth  year,  and  pid)li.shed 
the  results  in  a  series  of  tables,  of  which  the  following  arc 
characteristic  examples  : 
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1  INCISORS. 

MOLARS. 





I'lD. 









Cent. 

Lat. 

A„t. 

rnst. 

Aiit. 

Pnst. 

Of  457  boys  of  nine  years  of 











1         ^'A^' — 

'    20  hail 

4 

4 

... 

4 

:    77  had  '  .    '  .    '  .    "  .  '. 

4 

3 

4 

91  had  

4 

2 

... 

4 

5  had     .        .  ... 

4 

1 

4 

34  Imd  

4 

4 

20  had  .... 

3' 

3 

4 

10  had   

3 

... 

... 

4 

Of  227   boys  of  thirteen 

years  of  hlcc — 

104  had     .      '  . 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

.".7  had  

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

•> 
U 

29  had   

4 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

•} 

33  had  

4 

4 

3 

4 

2 

4 

1 

4  had  

4 

4 

2 

4 

1 

4 

Sir  K.  Suunders  .sums  up  the  results  of  his  investigations 
in  the  fVillowing  words  : 

"  Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  of  708  children  of  nine  years 
of  age,  389  would  liave  been  pronoiniced,  on  an  ap])lieation 
of  tliis  test,  to  be  near  the  completion  of  the  ninth  year; 
that  is,  tliey  presented  the  full  devcloimient  for  tliat  age. 
])Ut  on  the  principle  already  stated,  that  of  reckoning  the 
fourth  tooth  as  present  when  the  three  are  fully  developed, 
a  still  larger  majority  would  be  obtained,  and  instead  of  389, 
the  pro])ortion  would  be  as  follows  :  of  708  children,  no  less 
a  number  tlian  530  will  l)e  fully  nine  years  of  age.  AVhat, 
then,  are  the  deviations  in  the  remaining  178  1  They  arc 
the  following  : — 126  would  be  ])ronounced  ciglit  years  and 
six  months,  and  the  I'cmaiuing  ■)'!  eight  years  of  age,  so  that 
the  extreme  deviations  are  only  twelve  montiis,  and  tliese 
only  in  tiie  inconsiderable  [irojjortion  (wlien  com]iared  with 
the  results  obtained  l)y  other  criteria)  of  jlli  in  708. 

"Again,  of  33<^  eliildrcn  wider  thirteen  j'cars  of  age,  no 
less  than  'J91  might  have  been  ])ronounced  with  confidence 
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to  be  of  that  age.  The  remaining  44  would  have  been 
considered  as  follows  :  36  in  tlieir  tliirtccnth  and  eight  near 
tlie  completion  of  their  twelfth  j-ear." 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  periods  of  eruption  of 
the  teeth  may  be  modified  by  conditions  of  general  health ; 
just  as  the  first  commencement  of  teething  is  retarded  by 
rickets,  so  will  the  further  continuation  of  the  process  be 
interfered  Avith  by  malnutrition,  and  a  child  being  long 
behind  time  in  the  ciitting  of  tlie  permanent  teeth  is  usually 
an  indication  of  want  of  vigoiu',  just  as  is  inadequate  height 
or  inadequate  weiglit.  And  the  converse  would  perhaps 
hold  good  to  some  extent,  for  there  is  evidence  derived  from 
lower  animals  to  the  effect  that  the  teeth  may,  as  it  were, 
be  forced. 

Thus,  at  one  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  shows,  a 
pen  of  pigs  were  disqualified  on  the  ground  that  their  teeth 
showed  them  to  be  older  than  the  age  mider  which  thev 
were  entered.  Bnt  the  owner,  anxious  to  vindicate  his  own 
good  faith,  brought  conclusive  proof  that  they  were  not,  but 
that  they  had  been  higldy  fed  and  cared  for,  and  that  this 
had  had  the  result  of  liurrying  on  tlie  change  of  the  teeth. 

A  similar  fact  has  been  noticed  with  regard  to  cattle. 

Mr.  S.  Cartwright  has  published  a  Table  which  embraces  a 
much  more  extended  ]jeriod,  and  gives  results  obtained  from 
.3074  cases.  After  describing  the  order  and  the  periods  of  erup- 
tion of  the  permanent  teeth,  he  makes  the  following  remark  : 

"These  ])eriods  I  find  form  a  moderately  fair  average.  I 
have  particularised  them  for  the  sake  of  aflbrding  jon  some 
idea  of  the  times  of  replacement  of  the  various  classes  of 
teeth  ;  but  exceptions  are  so  frequent,  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  give  with  accuracy  the  exact  time  for  their  change.  Tliesc 
tables  will  show  you  the  times  of  appearance  of  the  teeth  in 
the  given  number  of  cases — u]nvards  of  3000 — which  I  have 
collected  and  which  liavc  come  midcr  my  notice." 

'Hie  following  is  a  reprint  from  his  foui-th  lectuiv,  published 
in  the  "  British  Journal  of  Dental  Science,"  May,  1857  :— 
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Hcfore  we  enter  upon  the  sulijcut  of  iiTe,L;\iliU-itie!i  in  tlie 
(levelojinient  of  the  permanent  teetli,  and  the  various  dis- 
turbing eauses,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  give  sonic  further 
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attention  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  alveolar  pro- 
cesses are  formed,  and  to  the  laws  which  regulate  the  growth 
of  the  jaws. 

Devdifpment  of  the  alveolar  processes;  in  connection  tcitlt 
second  dentition. — In  the  earlier  pages,  it  was  stated  that  the 
alveolar  processes  are  formed  after  the  dental  papilla;  are 
developed,  and  tliat  at  the  time  of  birth  they  have  risen  up 
to  the  level  of  the  developing  teeth.  Within  two  or  three 
months  the}'  arch  over  and  nearly  enclose  the  teeth,  thereby 
evincing  a  more  rapid  rate  of  growth  than  tlie  teeth  them- 
selves. When  the  teeth  are  ready  for  eruption,  the  anterior 
wall  of  each  alveolus  is  absorbed  to  the  extent  of  ;djout  half 
its  whole  depth.  The  teeth  emerge,  and  the  alveolar  pro- 
cesses again  commence  to  grow  ;  but  not  as  in  the  former 
cases,  more  rapidly  than  the  teeth.  They  now  keep  pace 
with  the  teeth.  At  the  time  the  develo})ment  of  the  several 
teeth  is  conmicnced,  the  papilla;  are  placed  at  their  ultimate 
depth  in  the  jaws.  They  do  not  grow  into,  but  up  from  the 
maxillfc,  and  the  alveoli  grow  with  them.  At  the  period  of 
eruption  the  lower  end  of  the  truncated  and  unfinished  root 
reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the  socket,  the  position  of  which, 
as  regards  deptli,  is  not  changed  with  the  gradual  lengthen- 
ing of  the  root  of  the  tooth.  After  emergence,  the  depth 
of  the  alvecilus  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  root  of  the 
inclosed  tooth,  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  root  at  its 
base  being  equalled  by  the  develo])ment  of  the  alveolus 
at  its  free  edge. 

"When  the  ])ermanent  teeth  arc  ready  to  emerge,  the 
process  of  absorption  is  again  called  into  rc(]uisition,  and 
the  labial  wall  of  each  alveolus  is,  in  the  anterior  part  of 
the  jaws,  removed,  the  loss  of  bone  being  extended  to  a 
point  corresponding  to  the  neck  of  the  emerging  tooth. 
This  condition  is  shown  in  Figs.  31  and  .'^8  ;  but  the  accom- 
]janying  illustrations  exhibit  in  a  remarkable  manner  the 
dependency  of  alveolar  on  dental  development.  Tlie  denti- 
tion is  in  many  resjiects  irregular  ;  but  tlie  point  to  which 
I  would  draw  attention  is  tlie   extremely  broken  line  de- 
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scriljcd  by  the  ulveuhir  iiiai-iiiu,  buth  in  tliu  iip[ier  ami 
lower  jawrt.  Jt  may  l^e  iseeu  that  the  terniiiuil  edue  of 
each  .socket  corre.sjjoiuls  witli  tlie  neck  of  the  contained 
tooth,  hmvever  iiTe;irularly  the  latter  may  be  phiced  witli 
respect  to  its  fellows,  exception  (jf  course  being  made  to 

Kl':.  42.  (') 


those  te«;th  wliicli  have  not  yet  jjassed  tlirougii  the  prum. 
On  the  riglit  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  tir.st  temporary 
molar  is  letained  ;  and  on  the  left,  tlie  second  temporary 
molar  is  present.  In  each  case  the  tooth  and  its  alveolus 
iire  raisc'l  to  a  hi^iher  level  than  is  usually  attained  liy  the 
temporary  te<.-i-h,  and  higher  than  the  adjoining  first  per- 

(')_  Til';  ii]i];fT  aii<l  lower  jaw.s  of  a  subject  aliout  fourtocii  years  of  a;,'e  ; 
Kliowiiig  llic  Halations  of  the  .-ilveolru-  jtroeesses  to  tlic  teetli.  Jii  tlie  upper 
j;iw  tlie  leiijiiorary  ';;iiii)ie  ami  tlie  lir.st  and  seeoml  uiulans  are  retaineil. 
*A  fiii|)eiiiiiriierary  tootli  has  taken  the  jil.iee  of  the  peniiatieiit  lateral 
iiici.vjr,  the  l;it<;ral  heiiig  foreed  ha'.-kw.-ml  towards  the  jialate.  The  central 
incisor  has  been  ohsiructed  in  its  descent,  ami  the  root  coiisei|iicntly  curved. 
The  j/eriiiaiient  i:anine  i.s  far  adv.-mced  in  its  develojinient,  hut  its  descent 
IS  obstructed  by  the  supernuiiieraiy  tooth  and  the  lateral  inci.sor.  In  the 
lower  jaw  the  first  teinijorary  ni'ilar  has  been  retained,  and  raised  to  a 
higher  h;vel  than  usual,  and  with  it  the  alveolus. 
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manent  molars  and  their  sockets.  This  elevating  process 
has  no  donbt  been  effected  after  the  tooth  itself  had  been 
matured,  and  shows  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  relation 
of  alveolar  development  to  the  changes  of  position  in  the 
teeth.     It  is  not  uncommon  to   find  temporary  molars 


Fig.  4-3.  (') 


present,  even  in  patients  of  advanced  age.  I  occasionally 
see  a  gentleman,  over  fifty  years  of  age,  in  whose  lower 
jaw  the  second  temporary  molars  have  been  retained. 
They  range  with  the  adjoining  teeth,  and  perform  their 
part  in  mastication.  The  teeth  generally  are  of  the  usual 
size,  and  the  jaw  and  alveolar  processes  maintain  the  usual 
depth.  In  this  case  the  temporary  teeth  and  their  alveoli 
must,  at  the  period  of  second  dentition,  have  been  raised  to 

(•)  View  of  the  left  side  of  Uic  s;i)ccimcn  figured  No.  42.  In  the  tipiier 
jaw,  the  irregidar  line  described  by  the  alvcohir  margin  is  .sliown  in  con- 
nection with  tiie  pennancnt  teeth.  In  tlie  lower  jaw,  the  first  and  second 
tcm])orary  molars  are  retained,  and  both  the  teeth  and  their  alveoli  arc 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  permanent  teeth  and  their  sockets.  ]5oth 
this  and  the  iircceding  figure  illustrate  irregularities  in  the  ]iosition  of  the 
permanent  teeth,  and  will  be  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
irregularity 
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tlie  level  of  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  dental  arch.  Other 
instanec«  pre.-sent  themselves  in  which  the  persistent  tem- 
porary teeth  do  not  gain  the  general  level.  The  cause  is, 
liowever,  nsually  very  apparent:  the  contiguous  teetli  hang 
over,  and  as  it  were  iiold  down  the  depressed  toutli ;  and 
here  again  the  socket  corresponds  to  the  level  of  the  neck 
of  the  tootli.  There  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
bone  at  this  point  to  grow  uj)  to  the  general  line  of  the 
alveolar  processes,  independently  of  the  tooth  to  which  it 
gives  implantation.  In  the  one  case  we  have  a  tooth 
raised  al)0ve,  and  in  the  other  held  down  to,  the  normal 
iieigiit  of  a  temporary  tooth  ;  and  in  each  the  alveolar 
development  has  strictly  conformed  to  the  position  (if  the 
tootii. 

Tiic  ap[)reciation  of  the  foregoing  conditions  will  lie  found 
of  great  practical  value  in  respect  to  the  treatment  nf  irregu 
larities  in  the  position  of  the  j)ermanent  teeth.  Diseased 
action  in  the  structures  may,  however,  modify  the  I'elations 
of  the  one  part  to  tlie  other.  1  have  seen  a  case  in  which 
the  alveolar  processes  were  enormously  thickened,  and  so 
raised  that  tlie  teeth  lay  in  grooves  ;  and  instances  are  not 
very  unconnnon  in  which  development  of  the  osseous  tissue 
is  arrested.  i]ut  the  results  of  normal  action  only  have  as 
yet  been  considered.  The  conse(picnccs  entailed  by  disease 
ujKin  the  permanent  teeth  and  their  sockets,  will  be  treated 
in  a  future  [lage. 

Gnni'lh  af  tlw  rivixlUn'  daroiij  seccinl  (h-i(tili<i)i. — In  jiursu- 
ing  this  in([uiry,  the  natural  variation  in  absolute  size  and 
in  the  minor  details  of  form,  whicii  the  jaws,  in  comnion 
with  other  parts  of  the  body,  present  in  difl'erent  indivi- 
duals, nuist  be  kept  in  view.  It  will  be  desirable,  there- 
fore, in  i-epeating  these  obscrvatidus,  to  select  Ibr  examina- 
tion specimens  which  present  the  average  conditi(jn  of  the 
parts. 

Ou  comparing  the  jaws  uf  a  child  in  whum  the  first  per- 
manent Uidlars  are  advancing  towai'ds  the  suii'ace,  with  the 
niaxilhe  in  which  the  wisdom  teeth  have  taken  their  ultimate 
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position,  \vc  arc  at  once  struck  witli  the  great  difierence  in 
size,  not  only  of  tlie  teetli,  but  of  the  jaws  tliemselves  ;  and 
it  seems  at  first  siglit  very  difficult  to  explain  how  the  yoiingcr 
can  assume  the  characters  of  the  older  specimen,  ■without 
having  recourse  to  the  undefined  idea  of  general  expansion 
by  interstitial  growth  throughout  the  whole  substance  of  tlie 
bones. 

It  has  been  shown  how  the  alveolar  portions  grow  up,  are 
partly  removed,  and  again  grow  up;  how  they  are  from  time 
to  time  moulded  to  the  reipiircd  forms  ;  and  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  point  out  how  the  other  parts  of  tiic  jaw  arc,  by 
the  progress  of  developmental  changes,  gradually  advanced 
towai'ds  the  adult  form. 

At  a  preceding  page  (page  17)  mention  was  made  of 
certain  points  as  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  measure- 
ment, as  being  liable  to  little  alteration  during  the  growth 
of  the  maxilla),  the  tubercles  for  the  attachment  of  the 
geniodiyo-giossus  and  the  mental  foramen  being  selected  as 
the  most  suitable  for  the  puri)Osc.  When  rightly  inter- 
preted, measurements  taken  from  these  two  points  give 
identical  results  ;  but  before  proceeding  further  it  will  be 
well  to  ex])lain  that  at  first  sight  measurements  taken  from 
tiie  mental  foramen  will  give  misleading  results,  owing  to 
an  abrupt  change  in  the  direction  of  the  canal  at  its  anterior 
extremity.  If  the  outer  surface  of  the  bone  be  removed  so 
as  to  expose  the  whole  length  of  the  inferior  dental  canal 
in  a  series  of  s])ecimens  of  different  ages,  the  manner 
in  whieli  the  mental  foramen  has  become  raised  will  l)e 
apparent.  In  tiie  nine  months'  subject  tiic  orifice  is  on  a 
level  with  the  course  of  tiie  canal  and  looks  forwards  : 
now  the  jiortion  of  the  canal  already  formed  does  not 
luidergo  any  fnrtlier  cliaugc,  but  as  tlie  thickness  of 
tlie  bone  is  augmented  by  deposition  on  its  outer  surfice 
the  canal  cnmes  to  lie  at  a  greater  dei)th  within  the 
l){ine. 

Tiie  necessary  addition  to  the  length  of  tiie  canal  before 
it  can  reacii  the  surface  does  not,  as  might  perhaps  Iiave 
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been  expected,  take  i)lace  in  direct  continuation  (jf  its  previous 
course;  but,  in  obedience  to  a  law  ah-eudy  alhided  to  (page  14), 
gives  to  the  added  portion  of  canal  an  upward  and  backward 
direction. 

Tiiis  fresii  addition  to  tlie  canal  therefore  forms  witiiin  tlie 
thickness  of  tiie  jaw  an  angle  with  that  previously  existing, 
and  this  angle  corresponds  in  position  with  the  opening  ov 
mental  foramen  in  the  fa'tal  jaw.  If  then  we  rasp  off  the 
surface  till  we  reacli  this  angle,  and  take  <nir  measurements 
from  it  instead  of  from  the  external  opening,  we  siiall  have 
an  unchanging  point,  and  the  I'esults  of  our  incpur}'  will  be 
consistent  witii  tiiose  attained  wiien  tiie  tubercles  were 
cliosen  as  tlie  fixed  points.  In  old  age  natin-e  ])erfornis  this 
operation  for  us,  and  removes  the  bone  till  this  angle  is 
nearly,  or  (piite,  reached — hence  the  foramen  is  brought 
down  nearer  to  the  hjwer  border  of  the  jaw.  ISut  with  the 
exception  of  additions  to  either  end  during  the  period  of 
growth  ami  consei[uent  alterations  the  aperture,  there  is 
not  the  smallest  reason  to  suppose  that  the  ])ositiou  of  the 
canal  is  in  any  way  changed  at  any  period  of  develop- 
ment. 

In  the  former  editions  of  this  work  certain  actual  measure- 
ments of  a  particular  series  of  jaws  were  given  ;  but  as  I 
have  foiuid  that  students  have  experienced  some  little 
ilitiieulty  in  grasping  the  meaning  of  the  passage  when 
placed  Ijefore  tiiem  in  this  form,  it  has  seemed  preferable  to 
embody  the  results  of  these  investigations  in  the  accompany- 
ing diagrams. 

As  some  variations,  due  to  individual  peculiarities,  such 
as  greater  less  development  of  the  chin,  exist  between 
different  specimens,  these  diagrams  are  drawn  up  according 
to  average  dimensions  taken  from  a  considerable  niunber  of 
jaws,  and  are  drawn  to  scale. 

The  hoi'i/<Jutal  line  represents  the  level  of  tiie  anterior 
p<n'tion  of  tlie  iufo'ior  dental  canal  in  tiie  feetus,  and  the 
corresponiling  portion  in  the  adult  jaw,  which  maybe  tidcen 
as  separating  tiie  alveolar  portion,  strictly  suliservient  to 
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tlie  lodgment  of  the  teeth,  from  the  basal  portion  which  sub- 
serves other  purposes. 

On  comparing  the  jaw  of  the  nine  months'  foetus  with 


Figs.  4-1  and  i'). 


that  of  a  seven  years'  child  it  is  seen  that  that  portion  which 
lies  below  the  line  has  more  than  doubled  in  its  depth  :  but 


Fig.  46. 


on  looking  at  the  adult  and  the  aged  jaw  it  is  api)arent  that 
this  portion  of  the  bone  has  attained  its  full  develo23ment  in 
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dcptli,  or  very  nearly  so,  at  the  a,L;e  of  seven  yeai's,  and  tliat 
it  remains  comparatively  unchanged  after  that  time  until 
the  death  of  the  individual. 

Looking,  however,  at  the  alveolar  jiortinn  above  the 
horiziintal  line,  it  is  aiijiarent  that  it  does  not  attain  U) 
its  full  development  till  after  the  permanent  teeth  are 
in  place,  and  that  so  so(jn  as  the  teeth  are  lost,  it  dis- 
appears, so  that  in  the  aged  jaw  hero  figured  it  is  almost 
absent. 

Such  measurements  prove  very  conchisively  the  ditference 
lietwecn  the  basal  and  alveolar  portions  of  the  jaw,  and 
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I)ring  prominently  forward  the  entire  dependence  of  the 
latter  on  the  teeth,  a  point  which  oamiot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  on,  as  it  has  practical  liearings,  to  be  alluded  to  in 
a  future  ]iage. 

In  the  nine  month.s'  subject,  when  the  anterior  teeth  are 
about  t(i  be  cut,  tiie  inferior  dental  canal  is  nearly  straight 
from  end  to  end,  its  wiiole  length  correspdudiug  to  tiiat 
portion  which  in  the  adult  lies  under  the  bieus[)ids  and  first 
permanent  rnolar,  and  forms  scarcely  more  than  one-third  of 
its  entire  Icngtii.  ''I'he  straightness  of  this  portion  is  ])ei'ma- 
neutly  jireserved  in  all  the  specimens  i  have  examined.  Tiie 
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middle  third  is  sligiitly  curved  upwai'ds,  and  the  posterior 
portion  is  still  more  curved,  and  if  prolonged,  would  pass 
through  or  immediately  in  front  of  the  articular  process. 
The  course  of  this  posterior  third  traverses  the  ascending 
I'amus  of  the  adult  jaw  rather  obliquely,  and  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  corresponds  with  the  direction  of  tlie 
condyle  rather  than  that  of  the  ramus.  These  points  have 
been  entered  upon  with  some  degree  of  minuteness,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  aifording  evidence  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  jaw  becomes  lengthened  to  so  great  an  extent  by 
additions  at  its  posterior  portions. 

Jn  tracing  the  growth  of  the  jaw  backwards,  we  may  take 
the  inferior  dental  canal  as  marking  pretty  accurately  the 
line  of  growth  followed  by  the  condyle,  and  tlie  external 
oblique  line  as  that  which  has  been  followed  hy  the  base  of 
the  coronoid  process.  For  the  sake  of  fiicilitating  descrip- 
tion, it  may  be  assumed  that  the  backward  growtli  takes  place 
at  three  points — in  the  sub-articular  cartilage  of  the  condyle, 
in  the  periosteum  investing  the  coronoid  process,  and  in 
that  investing  the  angle. 

The  condyle  stands  with  its  long  axis  directei  nearly 
transversely  across  the  ramus,  the  one  extremit}'-  lying 
nearly  on  a  ])lane  with  the  outer  surface  of  the  bone,  while 
the  other  overhangs  to  a  considerable  extent  the  inner 
surface  of  the  ramus.  Now,  if  we  take  a  tliin  vertical 
section,  suitable  for  microscopic  examination,  from  a  per- 
fectly fresh  young  jaw,  it  will  be  seen  that  new  bone  is 
developing  in  the  temporary  sub-artic\dar  cartilage — not, 
however,  in  the  linear  manner  usual  in  the  temporary 
cartilage  of  long  bones,  but  by  the  extension  of  ossification 
among  small  groups  of  cells.  As  the  action  extends  througli- 
out  the  articular  extremity,  the  bone  so  ])i-oduce(l  would,  if 
permanently  retained,  assume  the  form  of  a  liroad  process, 
marking  the  course  througli  whicli  growtli  jn-oceeded.  On 
the  outer  surface  we  frequently  can  discern  a  sliglit  ridge, 
extending  a  sliort  distance  from  the  head  of  the  bone  ;  lint 
if  the  prominence  were  preserved  on  the  inner  surface,  tlie 
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inferior  dental  artery  and  nerve  -would  be  turned  from  their 
course  towards  the  canal.  Hence  the  hard  tissue,  although 
produced,  is  at  this  point  speedily  removed,  and  in  the 
place  of  a  ridge  extending  from  the  articular  process  down- 
wards, we  have  a  concavity  immediately  below  the  arti- 
culation, and  along  it  the  vessels  and  nerves  pass  before 
entering  the  bone.  A  section  taken  from  this  part  M'ill 
show  tliat  the  newly-formed  lione  has  l)een  removed  b}- 
absorption. 

The  progressive  growth  of  the  coronoid  process  is  effected 
in  the  usual  manner  of  sub-periostcal  development — tliat  is, 
by  the  ossification  of  cells  and  connective  blastema ;  and 
here,  again,  the  modelling  process  effected  liy  the  super- 
A-ention  of  absorption  is  called  into  requisition.  If  all  tlie 
l)(>ne  which  is  develo})ed  were  retained,  we  slundd  have 
the  ascending  ramus  extending  forward  over  lialf  the 
alveolar  margin.  If  a  transvei'sc  section  be  taken  from  the 
base  of  the  ramus  of  a  growing  jaw,  it  will  be  found  that 
indications  of   absorption  are  presented  at  the  anterior 

I  edge ;  and  at  the  jioint  corresponding  ti)  tlic  posterior 
border  of  the  jaw,  evidences  of  osseous  development  arc 
present.  The  fact,  that  the  enlargement  of  the  jaw  takes 
l>lace  by  liackward  growth  almost  exclusively,  has  been 

j  already  alluded  to  (page  19);  in  this  respect  also  Dr. 
Hum]ihrey's  experiments  arc  confirmatory  of  tlie  inference 
here  drawn. 

I  The  correctness  of  the  above  views,  as  to  the  development 
of  the  jaw,  has  rcc(.'ived  a  somewliat  unexpected  confirma- 
tion from  two  examples  of  arrested  develo])ment  of  the  one 
rannis  of  the  jaw  whilst  the  other  has  attained  its  normal 
size.     Tlie  first  of  tliesc  two  s])ecimens  (')  was  brouglit 

i  before  tlie  Pathological  Society  by  Mr.  Edward  Canton;  it 
occurred  in  a  girl  of  generally  stunted  growth,  in  wiiom  tlie 
whole  left  .side  of  the  face  was  flattened,  and  the  external 

(')  Figured  and  described  in  r:ithological  Society's  Transactions,  vol. 
xii.,  18G1,  p.  238. 
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oar  was  almost  absent.  At  tlie  post-mortem  examiuatioii 
the  zygomatic  and  auditory  processes  were  found  to  be  alto- 
gether absent,  while  the  glenoid  cavity  was  represented  by  a 
perfectly  smooth  surface. 

As  is  seen  in  the  figure,  on  the  left  side  of  the  jaw  the 
ascending  ramus  is  a  very  short,  narrow  process  terminating 
in  two  points,  which  may  perhaps  represent  the  coronoid  and 
condyloid  processes.  But  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  at  all 
like  a  condyle  at  the  summit  of  this  i)roccss,  and  therefore. 


Pig.  48.  (') 


there  being  no  articular  surface,  there  can  be  no  articular 
cartilage. 

But  it  has  just  been  pointed  out  that  the  backward  and 
upward  elongation  of  the  jaw  takes  place  in  great  part  by 
ossification  in  this  articular  cartilage,  just  as  a  long  bone 
grows  by  ossification  progressing  in  its  epiphyses.  Hence  the 
absence  of  the  condyle  accounts  perfectly  for  the  aiTest  in 
the  development  of  this  portion  of  the  jaw  ;  it  will  however 
be  noticed  that  the  vertical  development  of  the  liorizontal 
ramus,  which  is  entirely  correlative  with  that  of  the  teeth, 
has  not  sufi'cred  in  a  like  degree  :  the  teeth  have  been  deve- 
loped, and  consequently  the  alvecilar  portion  of  the  jaw  has 
attained  to  something  approaching  its  normal  deptii  and 
width.  The  length  of  this  aborted  side  of  the  jaw  does  not 
exceed  that  attained  by  that  of  a  child  aged  two  years  and 
a  hal'f 

(')  J\Ir.  Cantnn'.s  spcciineii  of  .stunted  lower  jaw. 
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'J'lic  <^feat:  elevutiuii  (jf  tliu  iiici.sor  loetli  is  simply  tiie 
.SL'i|iit'iic(j  of  imperfect  aiit:ig(;iiism,  an  exjilanation  i\'iiilere<l 
tile  iiioie  eertaiii  by  tiieir  serrated  eil^'es,  wliieii  liave  dI)- 
vioiisly  not  eume  into  contact  with  tlie  upper  teetli. 

On  tlie  inner  siii'lace  oi'  tiie  stiniteil  |jn;eess,  at  a  level  cor- 
I'cspouilin;/'  to  that  of  the  ei-own  of  tlie  secoml  molar  tooth, 
is  the  Inferior  ]Jeiital  Foramen,  which  is  niiieli  smaller  than 
that  of  the  ri;rlit  side.  The  mental  foramen  is  entirely  ali- 
seiit,  the  nerves  ami  vessels  havint^  iieeii  apparently  wholly 
used       in  the  substance  of  the  bone. 

'I'he  second  specimen,  which  is  in  the  museum  of  the 
•  )dontologieal  Society,  (')  jiresents  somewhat  similar  cha- 
racters ;  (jf  its  history  iiothinii-  whatever  is  known,  but  it 
apjH'ars  to  lie  the  jaw  of  (piite  an  a,:reil  pei'son,  and  the 
alveolar  portions  of  the  jaw  iiaviii^  been  for  the  most  part 
alisoi'bed  after  the  loss  <jf  the  teeth,  the  fact  of  the  entire 
de|ieiideii(  T  ol'  the  Lirowth  of  this  re;:ion  of  the  jaw  on  the 
jiresenee  ol'  the  teeth  is  not  so  strongly  e.\eiiiplilied  as  was 
the  case  in  the  last  mentioned  specimen.  Hut  that  the 
aborted  body  has  at  one  time  lieen  of  a  de|)th  a]i|)arently 
ilisproportioiiate  t(j  its  backwaril  elongation,  is  proiiable 
from  the  presence  along  its  upper  surface  (jf  the  shai'ji  ridge 
which  is  usually  left  after  ubsor|)tion  of  alveoli,  consei|uent 
III  the  loss  of  tlie  teeth,  in  the  spinous  process  which  ter- 
minates this  stunted  raimis,  no  separate  rcjiresentatives  of 
coronoid  and  comlyloid  processes  can  be  traced  :  it  is  a 
simple  spine,  which  from  its  relation  with  the  external 
obliipie  rid;ie  would  corres|)<inil  ni(;re  nearly  with  the  coro- 
noid tl  laii  with  the  eoiidyloiil  jirocess,  ami  jiresents  on  its 
inner  surface  a  pn;mineiice  a]jpareiitly  giving  attachment  to 
ligaments  or  muscles.  There  is  not  a  ti'ace  of  an  inferior 
ilental  canal,  and  consei|iiently  no  mental  foi'amcii  :  but 
whether  this  absence  of  its  projier  vascular  supply  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  cause  or  an  effect  of  the  stunted  gi'owth  is  an 
almost  ins(dulile  problem,    'i'he  tubercles  for  the  attachVnent 

Tiaiis;ieliuiis  (.Idontological  Society,  Marob,  187-. 
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of  the  genio-hyoid  and  genio-liyo-glossus,  which  probably 
marked  the  median  line  of  the  body,  do  not  correspond  with 
the  jiosition  of  the  mental  prominence  on  the  outside  of  the 
jaw,  Avhich  latter  has  ])artaken  in  the  asymmetrical  deve- 
lopment of  face  which  must  have  existed,  and  is  considerably 
displaced  to  the  right. 

A  case  of  arrested  development  of  both  sides  of  the  jaw, 
not  shared  in  an  equal  degree  by  tlie  alveolar  borders,  is 
related  by  Professor  Humphery.  (')  The  chin  was  in  a  plane 
two  inches  behind  the  edge  of  the  upper  alveolar  edge,  but 
the  alveolar  border  of  the  lower  jaw  took  a  wider  sweep  than 
the  body  of  the  bone,  which  it  consequcnth^  overlapped. 
The  teeth  were  as  large  as  in  a  m' ell-formed  jaw,  so  that  thej^ 
were  forced  to  spread  out  in  a  fan-like  manner. 

The  manner  in  M'hich  additions  are  made  to  the  posterior 
border  of  the  jaw  has  been  described  in  connection  with  the 
growth  of  tlie  jaws  of  very  young  subjects.  During  the 
period  of  youth  the  process  is  continued,  and  as  the  subject 
approaches  manhood,  the  angle  becomes  fully  pronounced. 
At  the  same  time,  the  mental  prominence  and  the  points  for 
the  insertion  of  nuiscles  attain  their  permanent  characters. 
In  each  case  the  increased  size  is  produced  by  sub-j^eriosteal 
development  njDon  the  pre-existing  bone.  The  development 
of  the  jaw  may,  in  some  respects,  be  compared  to  modelling. 
Portions  of  new  tissue  are  laid  uj)on  that  already  formed, 
and  reduced  to  the  fitting  size  and  sha])C,  and  again  renewed 
at  such  jjoints  as  the  attainment  of  the  ultimate  form  of  the 
part  may  require. 

Still,  even  during  manhood,  the  maintenance  of  the  ftirni 
of  the  jaw  is  dependent  to  a  great  extent  upon  tiie  teeth. 
When  the  organs  of  mastication  are  lost,  the  Avholc  of  the 
alveolar  ])rocesses  are  by  degrees  removed,  the  process  of 
absor])tinn  being  arrested  only  at  those  ])oints  wliere  nuiscles 
are  inserted;  neitlier  is  the  waste  limited  to  the  alveolar 
margii\.     Both  the  outer  and  inner  sui'faces  of  the  bone  arc 


(')  Mcdico-Chirurgical  Review,  vol.  xxvii.,  1S62. 
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reduced,  :ind  even  tlie  interior  liecoincs  more  pnrous  than 
during  tlie  period  when  the  teeth  were  present.  The  si)in;e 
nientales,  liowever,  retain  nearly  their  full  size,  although 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  about  which  the  niasseter  muscle  is 
inserted,  sutfers  considerable  L.iss — not  however  until  that 
nuiscle  is  tlirowu  partly  out  (if  use  l)y  the  loss  nf  the  teeth, 
and  consequently  of  the  capability  of  mastication.  If  two 
jaws  be  taken,  the  one  full  of  teeth,  the  other  from  an  old 
edentulous  siibject,  and  in  each  the  dental  canal  be  exposed 
throughout  its  length,  we  may  then,  liy  the  use  of  a  tile, 
taking  the  canal  as  our  guide  in  removing  the  bone,  reduce 
the  younger  to  tlie  forni  of  the  older  jaw,  showing  that 
absorption  ahme  is  competent  to  effect  the  whole  change. 
In  the  one  case  we  have  a  jaw  for  the  implantation  of  teeth, 
and  f(n-  the  insertion  of  powerful  muscles  for  bi-inging  the 
teeth  into  effective  use,  in  addition  to  affording  attachment 
for  muscles  ctiunected  with  the  organs  of  speech  and  deglu- 
tition ;  and  in  the  othei',  the  jaw  is  sid)servient  imly  to  the 
latter  purposes. 

We  have  hithertn  s]Miken  of  the  lower  jaw,  which,  from 
its  slight  connection  with  the  other  bones  of  the  face,  can 
l)e  studied  in  its  progressive  changes  of  form  and  size  more 
readily  than  the  superior  maxilla.  But  if  crania  of  various 
ages,  extending  from  seven  to  twenty-one  yeais,  be  carefully 
examined,  the  difference  jiresented  by  tlie  ujiper  jaw  at  the 
several  periods,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  differences 
have  been  ])roduccd,  may  be  recognised.  ^Ir.  Hilton,  in  his 
moniigraph  (in  the  develoinnent  of  certain  |»orti(jns  (if  the 
ci'auium,  makes  the  following  statement : 

" 'J'he  sphenoid  bone  forms  the  centre  amuud  which  all 
the  other  bones,  l)oth  of  the  cranium  and  f  ice,  are  developed. 
It  is  truly  and  literally  indeed  a  wedge,  as  its  name  im])lies  ; 
and  thus  im]iacted  or  wedged  in  anidUgst  all  the  other 
ci'anial  and  facial  bones,  its  progressive  develdjiment  spread- 
ing its  diti'erent  processes  out  in  all  di)'ections,  plays  a  most 
iuiportaiit  part  ;  not  imly  in  determining  tlie  adult  configu- 
ration of  the  skull,  but  in  addjiting  the  final  cimfoi-mation 
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of  tlie  organs  of  the  face  to  the  increasing  perfection  of 
their  associated  functions.  Tiie  mouth,  nose,  orliits,  and 
pliarynx,  arc  all  more  or  less  directly  influenced,  ;ind  con- 
temporanconsly  rendered  more  perfect  in  form  by  tlie  com- 
plete dcvelo])ment  of  this  bono. 

"The  primary  idea,  or  priuiary  intention  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sphenoid,  seems  chiefly  ■with  reference  to  the 
masticatory  function  ;  Iiut  in  the  changes  that  it  produces 
in  the  direction  of  the  cranial  and  facial  bones,  it  may  not 
inaptly  bo  compared  to  the  scaphoid  bones  of  the  carpus  and 
tarsus  ;  for  in  its  growth  and  final  development  it  effects 
for  the  cranium  and  face  precisely  the  same  object  that  these 
bones  effect  for  the  hand  and  foot. 

"  Like  these  bones,  then,  the  growtli  and  completion  of  the 
sphenoid,  in  spreading  out  the  craninm,  and  in  enlarging  the 
cavities  of  the  organs  belonging  to  the  face,  sui^plies  the  de- 
ficiency of  tlie  nniscular  tension  which  in  other  jiarts  of  the 
body  has  so  large  a  share  in  determining  the  final  or  perfect 
forms  of  the  bones."  (^) 

Of  tlie  different  parts  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  those  which 
undergo  the  greatest  change  during  the  period  under  con- 
sideration, as  regards  size,  and  which  are  also  the  most 
directly  connected  with  the  present  inipury,  are  the  Jjtery- 
goid  plates.  Tliese  parts  increase  to  the  extent  of  one-third 
of  their  nltimate  length  between  the  age  of  seven  and 
twenty-one  years.  In  a  specimen  of  seven  years,  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  pterygoid  process  is  separated  from  the 
first  permanent  molar  by  a  distance  scarcely  exceeding  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  and  the  nascent  second  molar  lies  in  the 
tul)erosity,  in  great  part  external  to  the  sjihenoidal  ]iro- 
cesscs.  Tiie  space,  at  present  so  inconsiderable,  lias,  before 
the  adult  form  is  aciiuired,  to  be  increased  fully  two-tliirds, 
accompanied  l)y  an  increased  length  of  tlie  i)terygoid  plates, 
the  general  direction  of  which  remains  unchanged.  The 
general  |ii'inci|>les  wiiicli  have  been  ])ointed  out  as  ])ertain- 

(')  Notcxon  sdiiu:  iil'  tlio  Dovclninnentul  ami  F iiiictioniil  Rchibdiis  of  cer- 
tiiin  Boiics  of  the  Cnuiiuin.  Suloctcd  by  F.  \V.  Tavy,  M.D.,  from  Lectures 
oil  Anatomy  Iiy  .lolm  Hilton,  F.K.S.  1855. 
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ing  to  the  (Icvclopmcut  of  the  lower  may  be  a]i])He(l  to 
those  faciul  bones  which  ;ire  connected  witli  the  ni;istic;\tory 
apparatus.  The  tuberosity  is  to  tlie  ujijier  what  tlie  base  of 
the  coronoid  process  is  to  the  h)wer  jaw.  J"'roni  this  point  tiie 
alveohir  hue  is  lengthened.  In  the  s])ecinien  last  men- 
tioned, the  second  molar  is  l)urieil  high  up  in  the  tvdierosity. 
Soon  after  the  expiration  of  tlie  twelfth  year,  the  distance 
between  the  pterygoid  ])rocess  and  the  first  molar  will  have 
increased  sutticiently  to  idlow  the  second  molar  to  take  its 
place  in  the  dental  line,  and  by  the  e.\i)iration  of  the  twen- 
tieth year  the  third  molar  is  usually  found  in  its  normal 
position.  Up  to  this  period,  tlie  facial  liones  are  connected 
to  each  otlier  and  to  the  bones  of  the  cranium  b}^  sutures 
only  ;  and  in  tlie  soft  tissue  within  these,  development  (if 
bone  takes  place. 

The  maxillary  bones,  while  their  jirocesses  are  increased 
in  length,  are  moved  liodily  forward,  the  rate  of  growth 
keeping  pace  with  the  increase  at  the  tuberosity.  Coincidently 
with  development,  the  modelling  of  certain  parts  by  super- 
ficial absorjition  is  carried  on.  By  this  pr(K-ess,  the  anterior 
surfiice  of  the  lower  bonier  nf  the  malar  process  is  removed, 
and  thus  thrown  backward.  In  the  seven  years'  s])ecimen 
it  lies  immediately  above  the  anterior  third  of  the  first 
molar ;  at  twenty-one  it  holds  a  similar  position  with 
resjiect  to  the  second  molar,  thus  showing  a  recedence  equal 
to  the  width  of  one  tooth. 

x\s  res[iects  the  changes  of  Ibi-m  and  jiositinn  which  the 
glenoid  cavity  undergoes  dui'iug  growth,  but  little  need  lie 
said.  Here  we  have  articular  cartilage,  beneath  wliich  the 
recpiired  amount  of  tione  is  slowly  developed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  subarticular  cartilage  of  the  lowei' jaw. 

^Ir.  Siiaw  some  yeai's  ago  ])oiute(l  out  that  the  cranial 
poi-tion  of  the  skull  differs  liut  little  in  dimi'nsiinis  e\eu  if 
the  comjjarison  lie  made  between  giants  and  ])ersiins  of 
ordinary  statui-e,  whereas  the  face  and  all  tlie  i Mines  wliicli 
enter  into  its  f<irniation  differ  much,  and  this  is  vei'y  marked 
in  the  lower  jaws.    This  is  apt  to  give  to  tlie  faces  of  such 
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overgrown  people  a  coar«e  lUiimul  aspect  ;  the  orbits  also 
arc  pretty  constant,  and  the  adjnstnient  of  the  varying 
sized  face  to  tlie  inivarying  orbits  and  craninm  is  largely 
effected  by  tlic  size  of  the  frontal  and  maxillary  sinnscs. 
(Med.  Chirnrg.  Transac.  vol.  xxvi.,  1848.) 

Irregulariiiex  of  th.e  Tectli. — The  nnniljci',  form,  period  of 
eruption  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth  may,  any  or  all  of 
them,  be  abnormal  ;  and  these  abnormalities  again  may  be 
accidental  in  tlie  individual  or  they  may  be  inherited. 

Thus  tlie  late  Dr.  Mc(i)uillen  (')  gave  some  striking  ex- 
amples of  the  transmission  of  characters  apparently  trifling 
from  parents  to  children.  In  one  family  the  upper  lateral 
incisors  bit  inside  their  corresponding  lower  teeth  in  the 
father,  and  in  three  out  of  four  of  liis  children  ;  the  fourth 
child  had  not  cut  these  teeth  at  the  date  of  the  observation. 
In  another  family  the  father,  son,  and  grandson  alike  never 
liad  any  lateral  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw  ;  a  second  son  had 
them  exceedingly  dwarfed,  and  some  of  tlie  latter's  children 
had  them  so  stunted  as  to  make  them  inisiglitly,  so  that 
they  were  extracted  for  tlie  ])ur])ose  of  inserting  artificial 
substitutes.  In  a  later  number  of  tlie  same  journal  a  family 
in  whom  no  })ermaueut  teeth  at  all  are  found,  is  mentioned 
as  l)eing  well  known  to  many  American  dentists. 

AYithin  tlie  author's  own  experience  no  less  tlian  three 
families  have  been  met  with  in  wliicli  the  same  teetli  are 
generall}'  al)sent,  or,  if  ])rescnt,  are  stunted  in  greater  or  less 
degree. 

Mr.  Weiss  has  recorded  the  transmission  of  the  peculiarity 
of  well  defined  additional  lingual  cusps  in  the  upper  molar 
from  a  fatlicr  to  six  of  liis  cliildren. 

An  instance  of  tlie  congenital  absence  of  bicus])id  teetli 
is  given  by  Mr.  Keath  (-'),  and  in  my  own  ]iractice  I  have 
lately  met  with  an  example  i>f  the  absence  of  tlie  left  ui)])er 
lateral  incisor  in  three  sistt'rs  ;  on  the  right  side  these  teetli 
are  present. 

(')  D«nt»il  Cosmo.si,  vol.  xii.,  ]i.  7.">. 

(-)  Injiu-ius  luul  DisciLses  of  the  Jaws,  ji.  18.'). 
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Xuincroiis  other  oxainples  iiiiu'ht  l)e  collected,  ljut  tlie 
forcgoiu!;-  will  siitticieiitly  serve  to  illustrate  tiiiit  strong 
tendeiKty  to  iiereditary  transmission  of  peculiarities  wiiicii  is 
found  to  exist,  and  to  suffice  to  cause  dental  irregularities. 

Correlations  of  growth  are  found  to  exist  between  })arts  of 
the  organism,  wiiicii,  so  far  as  we  know  at  ])resent,  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  one  anotiier  ;  but  in  other 
examjiles  of  this  concomitant  variation  some  homological 
relation  can  lie  traced  between  the  varying  organs.  Such 
is  the  case  witii  iiair  and  teeth,  which  in  tlieir  origin  are 
closely  similar,  and  wiiich  only  become  strongly  ditt'erentiated 
in  their  after  develo|inient. 

And  it  has  been  remarl;ed  liy  Mr.  Darwin  that  tliose  orders 
of  Manunalia  wliicii  are  most  aberrant  in  their  dermal  cover- 
ings, namely,  the  ('otacea  and  Edentata,  are  also  remark- 
able for  deficiency  or  redundancy  in  the  number  of  their 
teeth. 

For  example,  the  hairless,  naked  Turkish  dog  is  extremely 
deficient  in  its  teeth,  often  iiaving  none  except  one  molar 
on  each  side,  and  perhajjs  one  or  two  imperfect  incisors  (')  ; 
and  tiio  same  fact  lias  i)een  observed  in  a  iiaii'lcss  terrici'. 
Inherited  l)aldness  lias  been  found  associated  with  inherited 
deficiency  of  the  teeth,  and  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Sedgwick  (-) 
tiiat  in  rare  cases  where  the  hair  has  l)cen  renewed  in  old 
age  this  lias  usually  been  accom[)auied  l)y  a  iviiewal  of  the 
teeth. 

Mr.  Craufunl,  as  ([uotcd  l>y  Mr.  Darwin,  states  that  at 
the  Bin-mese  ( 'ourt  tliere  was  a  man  covered  witli  straight 
silky  liair,  which  on  the  spine  and  slioulders  was  as  nuicli  as 
five  inches  in  length.  He  iiad  no  molar  teetli,  and  the 
incisors  were  very  small  ;  Ids  daugliter  inherited  tlie  jiecu- 
liarity  of  n.  iuury  skin,  iier  face,  even  including  tlie  nose, 
l)eing  covered  witii  silky  hair,  and,  like  iier  fathci-,  slie  iiad 
neitlier  molar  noi'  i)icusi>id  teeth. 

(')  Darwin,  Animals  .■mil  Plants  under  DomcsticatiDn,  vol.  i.,  p.  31. 
(-)  llritisli  ami  Fureign  Moiliro-Cliinirg.  Review,  April,  lSt;;j. 
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These  hairy  persons  did  imt  jtreseiit  any  marked  pecu- 
liarity at  birth,  save  that  there  was  a  little  liair  al)Out  the 
ears,  wliencc  it  spread  all  over  the  bodj' ;  and  it  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact  that  tliere  was  notliing-  abnormal  in  tlieir  millv 
dentiticjn.  In  the  case  of  Julia  Pastrana,  rendered  famous 
by  the  exhibition  of  lier  stuifed  skin  after  her  death,  the 
forehead  and  tlie  cliin  were  densely  covered  with  hair,  and 
there  were  said  to  have  l>ecu  so  many  sujiernumerary  teeth 
in  the  mouth  that  the  appearance  (jf  a  double  row  of  teeth 
in  each  jaw  Avas  ]»resented. 

Models  have,  however,  been  presented  to  the  Odonto- 
logical  Society  l)y  Mr.  Hepburn,  the  aTithentieity  of  which 
appears  to  be  beyond  ipicstion,  and  these  do  not  exhibit 
the  niuiiber  of  teeth  attril)uted  to  her,  l)ut  it  would 
appear  that  slie  was  affected  with  a  form  of  general 
hypertrophy  of  the  gums  raid  teeth  descrihed  at  a  later 
page  ;  so  that  while  the  old  statements  about  her  call 
for  coi'rection,  she  is  none  tlie  less  interesting  to  tlie 
student  of  dental  irregularities,  for  she  exemplified  in  a 
marked  manner  that  hypertrophy  of  one  set  of  cuta- 
neous appendages  goes  hand  in  hand  with  hypertrophy  of 
the  others. 

The  hairy  child  lately  exliibited  at  the  Aquarium  presents 
no  abnormality  in  her  teeth,  although  the  contrary  has 
been  asserted. 

Some  few  years  ago  a  liussian  jteasant  was  ex]iil)ited  in 
London  whose  face  was  so  hairy  that  it  resenil)led  that  of  a 
Skye  terrier,  and  tlie  hair  was  so  long  and  al>nndiuit  tliat  it 
had  to  be  cut  in  order  to  en;d)le  him  to  .see.  His  son  was 
also  hairy. 

Tlic  father  iiad  no  teetli  u]i  to  the  age  of  sevejiteen, 
tlien  he  liad  four  \vvi\\  in  the  lower  jaw  l>ut  none  in  tln' 
n]>per;  wiiilst  tlie  cliild  lias  the  i'our  lower  incisors,  Init  no 
signs  of  any  others.  It  is  iviiiarkable  tliat,  on  an  examina- 
tion of  the  mouths  made  by  Mr.  Oakley  ("oles  and  myself, 
when  models  were  taken,  it  was  found  that  the  man, 
thouu'h   stoutly   and   even  jiowerfully  built,    had  jaws  no 
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larger  tluui  tho.sc  of  tlic  cliikl;  tliis  tallies  remarkably 
with  what  has  lieeii  iiiferreil  on  other  grounds  as  to  the 
(lependenee  of  the  growth  of  the  jaws  upun  the  existenee 
of  tlie  teeth. 

This  man  liore  no  particular  resenihlanee  to  liis  mother, 
his  brother,  or  iiis  sister — his  father  was  unknown,  the  man 
liaving  been  born  during  the  aiisenee  of  tiie  re[iuted  father, 
who  was  a  soldier. 

Mr.  Moon  (')  gives  two  striking  fannly  histories.  The 
mother  had  normal  teetli,  the  father  (who  was  dead)  was 
said  to  iiave  had  only  two  incisors,  and  those  jjointed  ;  there 
were  four  children,  of  whom  one  (male)  had  normal  teeth;  a 
female,  aged  ten,  did  not  strongly  resemble  the  others,  and 
had  teetii  only  sligiitly  aljuormal  ;  another,  aged  eleven,  had 
all  the  ineisoi's  and  canines  small,  shar])ly  pointed,  and  hooked 
at  the  jjoints,  her  hair  was  scanty  and  inclined  to  fall  out, 
and  lier  eyes  were  defective  ;  anothei',  aged  fifteen,  had  her 
ujiper  incisors,  canines,  and  premolars  mere  shai'p,  curved 
cones ;  her  hair  was  scanty  and  fair. 

Another  family  presented  a  l>oy  who  had  no  toe  nor 
finger  nails  at  iiirth  :  his  hair  was  absent  for  a  yeai',  and  at 
the  age  of  nine  ho  liad  scanty  light  hair,  no  eyel)rows,  and 
very  scanty  eyelashes.  He  had  four  temporary  canines,  two 
permanent  upper  incisors,  which  were  recurved  and  pointed, 
and  only  two  molars  (the  u])per  temporary). 

The  sister,  aged  eight,  had  conical  lower  incisors,  and 
only  one  u|)per  incisor  yet  erupted,  which  was  normal. 
Three  others  had  hair  and  teeth  normal. 

The  ninther  of  these  children  had  no  ujiper  lateral  incisors, 
never  liad  first  lower  molars,  second  bieuspids,  or  third 
molars  ;  the  father  was  in  all  res])ects  normal. 

The  association  of  certain  forms  of  maxillary  dcfoi-mity 
with  other  defects,  such  as  congenital  idiocy,  may  ]ierlia]is 
be  exjilained  on  the  ]irinci])le  of  cori-elation  of  growth,  but 
it  will  be  more  convenient  t(j  defer  the  discussion  of  this 

Transae.  Udoiitolugioal  i^ucicty,  j\Iay,  1877. 
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Immcli  (if  tlie  subject  until  the  «i)eci;il  iiTug'ularities  alluded 
to  arc  desci'il)cd. 

Dental  irreyularitics  in  some  few  instances  are  referable 
to  the  action  of  tiic  law  of  "  correlation  of  growth  ;"  in  all 
the  instances  with  whicli  1  am  acquainted  this  law  has 
operated  in  producing  either  deficiency  or  redundancy  in 
the  number  of  the  teeth,  rather  than  in  causing  tiie  assump- 
tion of  abnormal  forms  or  position. 

Thirty -two  being  the  inimber  in  a  normal  series  of  per- 
manent teetii,  any  deviation,  wlietlicr  it  be  in  an  excess  or 
in  a  diminution  of  tliat  number,  will  constitute  an  irregu- 
larity. In  other  words,  there  may  lie  irregularity  from  too 
many  or  too  few  teetii.  Each  of  tliese  forms  of  departure 
from  the  normal  series  is  far  from  r;ire  :  liut  of  the  two 
forms  it  is  perhaps  more  common  to  find  that  in  which  the 
teeth  arc  in  excess,  one  or  two  supernmiierary  teeth,  as  they 
are  termed,  being  present.  The  connection  which  seems  to 
exist  between  the  hair  and  teeth  in  respect  of  abnormal 
development  has  already  been  noticed,  as  was  also  the  fact 
tliat  such  abnormalities  are  often  inherited.  At  all  events 
we  will  first  consider  that  condition  in  which  the  teeth 
exceed  the  proper  nundier. 

Suiiernumerary  teeth  may  spring  up  during  the  second 
dentition  in  any  part  of  the  alveolar  arch,  and  the  forms  of 
such  teeth  may  either  resemble  those  of  special  members 
of  the  normal  sei'ies,  or  they  may  deviate  from  each  of  the 
recognised  forms,  and  assume  a  somewhat  irivgular  conical 
sha])e,  sutticiently  chtiracteristic  in  itself  to  be  at  once  recog- 
nised as  that  of  a  supernumerary  tooth  ('). 

Several  cases,  occurring  eitlier  in  the  first  or  tiie  second 
dentition,  liave  come  under  niy  own  observation,  in  whicii 
five  ccpially  well-formed  incisors  occujiied  the  lower  jaw. 

(')  Seeing  that  .siiperniuuerary  teeth  assume  two  distinct  forms,  the  one- 
being  rcgiiiiiv,  tlic  otlier  in'egiilar,  it  might,  ]ici-liaiis,  lie  advantageous 
wlieii  Rpeaidng  of  those  whieh  in  no  respect  diti'er  from  members  of  the 
normal  series,  to  use  the  term  suiipleniental,  reserving  snperniiinerary  for 
the  irregiilar-sliapcd  teeth. 
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111  iieitlier  case  was  it  pcissilile  to  (letcnuiiie  i'runi  an  exainiiia- 
tioii  of  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  -which  was  the  supple- 
mental  tooth.  A  third  lateral  incisor  in  tlie  njiper  jaw, 
undistiniiuishable  iVoiu  the  normal  tocth,  we  iiave  seen  in 
one  case  only.  Instances  of  a  third  canine  or  of  a  fifth 
liiciispid,  and  also  of  supplemental  molar  teeth  (the  form  oi 
the  additional  tooth  lieinj^'  perfectly  normal),  have  heen 
seen  even  in  lower  races  of  mankind,  and  in  a  ^^orilla,  thoni^h 
they  are  rare.  lint  e.\aiii]tles  in  which  an  ill-sha|)ed  tooth 
without  detcriiiincd  form  is  found  placed  lietweeii  the  front 
teeth,  or  hehind  them,  or  even  iioldinu'  the  jilace  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  normal  meiiiiier  of  the  set,  are  met  with  hy 
all  who  are  enua.ued  in  practice,  'i'lie  niindier  is  coiiiiiioiily 
limited  to  one,  or  at  most  two,  supernumerary  teeth  sym- 
metrically arran<;ed  ;  Imt  I  have  seen  a  case  in  which  there 
were  i'oiir  supernumerary  teeth,  forming  a  group  with  tlu' 
ii[t]n'r  incisors  and  canines.  The  front  part  of  the  mouth 
looked  to  lie  studdeil  over  with  teeth,  without  any  attempt 
at  a  detinite  arrangement.  Indeed,  there  was  some  little  ditti- 
culty  in  recognising  the  normal  meinhers  ot'  the  series  :  for 
while  the  supernumerary  teeth  to  some  extent  resembled 
normal  front  teeth,  the  latter  ^\•ere  ill-formed,  and  approached 
the  former  in  cliaracter.  As  cases  like  the  foregoing  occur 
from  time  to  time,  in  which  the  recognition  of  the  snjier- 
nunierary  tooth  or  teeth  is  atteiideil  with  dithcnlty,  it 
liecomes  necessary  that  we  sliouhl,  if  ]>ossiijle,  establish  the 
sjiecial  characters  which  are  peculiar  to  supernumerary 
teeth,  as  distinguished  iVom  fanlty-sha]ied  normal  memliers 
of  the  series.  Jn  the  absence  of  such  knowledge,  we  miiy 
allow  a  supernnmerary  tooth  to  remain  and  exclude  the 
normal  tuotli  from  its  place,  iis  shown  in  figure  107;  ov  we 
may  i)e  induced  to  remme  a  liadly-sliaped  tooth  under  the 
iiii])ression  that  it  is  not  a  niendier  of  the  series. 

^'et,  where  the  discriiiiinati(Jii  dept'iids  \i])on  very  nice 
shades  of  (liHereiice,  the  necessarv  knowledge,  even  if  it  is 
]iossessed  by  the  author,  can  scarcely  lie  conveyed  in  a 
written  description.     Mr.  .1.  i'arkinson  has  placed  his  col- 
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lection  (if  isupei-munerary  teeth  at  mj'  disposal.  These^ 
with  a  considerable  nundjcr  collected  b\-  myself,  form  a 
series  sufficiently  large  to  justify  the  observer  in  regarding 
any  peculiarity  of  form  which  prevails  throughout  the  col- 
lection as  a  special  cliaracteristic  of  supernumerary  teeth. 
After  removing  from  the  scries  those  which  are  not  dis- 
tinguishable from  normal  forms,  we  have  remaining,  teeth 
tlie  croo  ns  of  wliich  exhibit  the  following  characters  : — The 
lingual  and  labial  surfaces  arc  not  distinguished  by  any 
difference  of  f(irm.     Tiie  enamel  terminates  on  the  neck  oi' 


Fid.  49.  (1) 


the  tooth  in  an  even  line,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the 
terminal  line  in  ordinary  teeth.  The  crown  of  the  tooth 
will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  present  a  simple  cone  with  a 
sharp  apex  ;  in  other  instances,  tiie  ])oint  will  be  replaced 
by  an  irregularly  depressed  surface,  corresponding  in  charac- 
ter to  the  masticating  surface  of  a  l)icuspid  or  molar,  ^b.ire 
rarely  the  conical  or  cylindrical  form  is  lost,  ;uid  in  its  place 
we  have  a  more  or  less  flattened  crciwn,  the  grinding  surface 
l>cing  marke<l  longitudinally  with  a  deej)  hssure.  Several 
exam])les  have  come  under  my  observation,  in  which  the 
crown  has  been  di\'i(led  in  three  (ir  four  plates,  meeting  at  a 
common  centre  in  sucli  a  manner  as  to  iiroduce  a  cross.  It 
woidd,  however,  be  h(i])ek'ss  to  attempt  to  desci'ibe  more 
than  the  general  charactci's  (if  su]iernumerarv  teeth,  inas- 
mueli  as  tiie  minor  dilVerences  (if  fbrm  are  inhnilcly  varied  ; 
no  two  are  precisely  similar. 

(')  SlioH'f;  the  fniiit  view  nf  a  s]icciiiien  in  wliii-li  a  s>i])cinMiiicrary  tootli 
I'xlcnial  1(1  tlic  rrmil  tc'clli  ii(_'(.uiiics  the  spact;  lit'tweeii  llio  lateral  iiici.vor 
;iiul  canine  ted li. 
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Tlic  roots  of  supernumemrv  teetli  are  almost  invariaMy 
sinu'le.  The  crown  imt  uiUMnninnnl y  ])resents  a  certain 
amount  nf  complexity,  ami  ajiproaches  td  tiie  fnrm  of  ;i 
molar  tudtli,  l>nt  1  iln  not  rememlier  tn  have  seen  a  single 
specimen  of  a  strictly  s])eaking  sui)ernumei'ary  tonth,  in 
which  the  root  was  diviileil. 

The  history  of  supernumerary  teeth  lias  not  attracted  that 
degree  of  attention  at  the  hands  of  practitioners  which  the 
subject  deserves.    There  arc  several  points  the  investigatiou 
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<if  which  wnuld  lie  attended  with  advantage.  Thus  we  find 
that  sui)ernumcrary  teeth,  for  the  most  part,  arc  matured  and 
make  their  ai)[)earance  iiefore  the  jiermanent  teeth  situated 
in  the  same  part  of  the  mouth. 

In  the  case  figured  at  page  l'17,  the  position  of  the  centi-al 
incisor  is  preoccupied.  In  Fig.  .')0,  a  supernumerary  tnotii 
holds  the  |ilaco  of  the  lateral  incisor,  which,  with  the 
central,  is  held  liack  from  taking  the  normal  position.  In 

(')  A  ]ialatul  view  nf  tlie  spcciiiicii.s  sIkium  in  Fi;;s.  VI  uiiil  l-'i.  Tlic 
suiiunuun(,-riirv  tuoth  is  siliiutc'l  bt-twucMi  tliu  (.•auiin;  aii<l  tlit  ccutrul  iuci.sor 
of  tlic  riyht  side. 
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the  specimen  from  Sir  E.  Saunders'  collection,  two  super- 
niimerary  teeth  (Fig.  52)  occupy  the  place  of  the  central 
incisors.  One  of  the  excluded  teeth  has  come  through 
above  the  alveolar  line. 

Again,  in  Fig.  51  there  are  two  supernumerarj^  teeth,  and 
one  of  these  has  to  a  certain  extent  interfered  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  central  incisor.  Now,  in  each  of  these  instances 
the  abnormal  have  preceded  the  normal  teetli,  and  occasioned 
the  malposition  of  the  latter.    But  it  may  happen  that  a 
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supernumerary  tooth  appears  in  the  place  and  at  tlie  time 
of  a  normal  tooth,  the  latter  having  been  retarded  in  its 
development  by  the  presence  of  the  former.  In  one  case  a 
central  incisor  of  the  upper  jaw  was  cut  at  the  usual  time, 
and  by  the  side  of  it  a  supcrmimerary.  The  latter  was  at 
once  removed,  under  the  strong  belief  tliat  the  absent  central 
tooth  would  after  a  time  make  its  appearance.  The  expec- 
tation was  realised,  but  three  j'cars  elapsed  first.  Tlie  neigh- 
bourhood of  tlie  incisors  must  be  regarded  as  the  most 
common  position  for  supcrmimerarv  teeth  to  take,  and  tlio 
u]ipcr  is  more  frequently  favoured  than  tlie  lower  jaw. 
An  extraordinary'  case  of  supernumerary  teetli  lias  been 


(')  Shows  tlic  appearances  ))reseuteil  by  a  cast  taken  from  a  mouth  in 
wliich  two  supernanicrary  tcetli  appeared  liehind  the  incisors,  one  resem- 
bling to  some  e.xteut  au  incisor,  the  other  alto^'etlier  irregular  in  sliape. 
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Ill 


put  upon  record  by  l'rofe«:si)r  Cope,  in  which  the  dcutul 
fonauLi  was — 

.   .-)      1        ;5       3  :5 
1.  —  0.  —  imi.  —  ni.  —  — 
4       2         ()        .S  4 

The  first  two  molars  were  i'nriushed  witli  accessory  lobes, 
tliereby  furtlier  showing  the  tendency  to  redundancy  of  parts. 
A  bnitlier  of  tlie  jiatient  liad — 

.41        -1  :\ 
1.  —  c.  —  inu.  _  ni.  —  , 

4       I  '  I 

and  a  sister — 

.  1         -1   -1  W 

1.  —  c.  —  WW.  ni.  —  , 

;]      1        1  -1 

a  "rrandniotlier  having'  i.  —  . 

4 

Instances,  liowever,  are  not  wanting  in  wiiich  tlie  additirmal 
teeth  appear  among  tlie  molar  division  of  the  series.     In  a 

Fi.;.  (') 
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jiaticnt  of  my  own,  a  diminutive  tooth,  resembling  a  small 
and  l)adly-formed  wisiloni-tootli,  appeared  on  each  side  of 
the  moutli  external  to  tlie  first  and  second  ]icnnancnt 
molars  of  the  upper  jaw.  'I'liu  age  of  the  patient  and  the 
appearance  of  the  teeth  themselves  led  to  the  supi)osition 

(')  Shows  the  iVdiit  viuw  of  a  siiociiiien  in  wliii4i  twn  .siiiicrmiiiicnirv 
tectli  ((()  liold  tlic  iilacc  uf  the  poiitral  iiicisnrs,  wliili;  tJic  hit't  central  (h) 
I1.1.S  ai)])carcil  ahovc  tho  alveohir  lino.  I  am  indebted  to  Sir  U.  Saundcr.s 
for  the  ii.sc  of  this  spefinien. 
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that  they  were  the  representatives  of  tlie  wisdom-teeth. 
Within  two  or  three  years  the  ernption  of  the  true  wisdom 
teeth  in  the  usual  position  sliowed  tliat  the  supposition  was 
incorrect. 

Instances  have,  liowever,  occurred  in  which  an  additional 


Fig.  53.  (') 


molar  tootli  has  appeared  undistinguishable  as  regards  form 
from  a  normal  member  of  the  series,  and  a  similar  occurrence 
has  been  remai'ked  in  respect  to  the  bicuspids. 

The  following  illustration  is  taken  from  a  specimen  in 


Fig.  54.  {-) 


which  a  wisdom-tooth  and  a  sui)crmmierary  occupy  tlic 

(')  Shows  a  .siiponuiniorary  tootli  jilaced  externally  to  the  firet  and 
.second  pcrnianent  molars  of  the  upper  jaw. 

(■-)  A  palatal  view  of  an  upjjer  jaw  in  wliich  a  supornnmerarv  tooth 
occupies  the  external  portion  of  the  socket  of  the  right  wisdom-tooth. 
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Scame  socket.  Although  in  this  case  the  hiird  pahite  is 
thickened  in  a  peculiar  manner,  ami  terminates  in  four 
processes,  yet  the  jaw  is  well  formed  as  respects  the  dental 
arch,  and  the  teeth  are  both  well  developed  and  well  ar- 
ranged. In  this  instance,  the  form  of  tlie  jaw 
can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  develop-  Fio.  '>'<.  (') 
ment  of  tlie  additional  tooth.  Indeed,  T  do  not 
know  tliat  any  connection  between  good  or  bad 
development  of  the  jaw,  and  the  occurrence  of 
supernumerary  teeth,  can  be  traced.  Still,  my 
own  pcrson;d  observations  would,  perhaps,  justify  nic  in 
stating  that  supernumerary  teeth  are  more  frequently  found 
in  perfect  tlian  in  imperfectly  developeil  jaws. 

The  relations  of  supernumerary  to  the  temporary  teeth 
during  the  development  of  the  former  are  not,  in  the  absence 
of  actual  ol)servations,  readily  understood.  Now,  where  we 
have  supernumerary  teeth  in  the  front  part  of  the  mouth 
taking  precedence  slightly,  in  respect  to  time,  of  the  ])crma- 
nent  teeth,  a  C[uestion  is  suggested  as  to  the  relations  at  an 
early  period  of  the  formation  of  tlic  latter  to  tlie  temporary 
teeth,  and  to  tlie  supernumerary,  wliich  it  remains  for  future 
anatomists  to  determine.  It  has  been  suggested  that  tlie 
frequent  occurrence  of  supernumeraries  in  the  incisive 
region  is  due  to  atavism.  Thtis  Mr.  AVilson  (Brit.  Dent. 
Assoc.  .Tdurnal,  March,  1<S8."))  points  out  tliat  in  tlic  typical 
Mammalian  dentition  tliere  are  six  incisors,  whilst  man  has 
only  four,  and  stiggests  tiiat  supernumeraries  are  merely 
tlie  rea]>pearance  of  these  suppressed  teeth,  and  this  idea  is 
siiared  by  Dr.  Kdwards  of  Madrid  (Brit.  Dent.  Assoc. 
Journal,  i)ec.  L^S;')). 

A  few  instances  have  boon,  howevei',  put  on  record  in 
wliich  supernumerary  teeth  in  the  milk  dentition  have  been 
followed  by  supcrmuneraries  in  the  same  position  in  the 
[lennanent  dentition,    ^fr.   A.   Woodiioust;  has  also  met 

(')  Supernumerary  tooth  from  Ijetwcen  the  secouil  ami  tliirJ  molars  of 
the  lower  juw. 
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with  cases  of  supernumerary  Avisdom-teeth  (Trans.  Odont. 
Soo.,  1876). 

A  single  phrase  will  suffice  to  describe  the  treatment  of 
cases  in  which  supernumerary  teetli  make  tlieir  appearance. 
Tliey  should  be  extracted  as  soon  as  tlieir  character  is  clearly 
established. 

Instances  may,  liowever,  occasionally  present  tliemselves 
to  tlie  practitioner,  in  wliich  a  supernumerary  tooth  may  be 
retained  witli  advantage ;  but  tliese  will,  for  the  most  part, 
be  confined  to  those  cases  in  which,  from  neglect,  the  whole 
of  the  teeth  have  been  allowed  to  remain  until  all  chance  of 
the  normal  tooth  coming  into  its  proper  position  on  the 
removal  of  the  intruder  is  lost. 

In  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  107,  the  central  incisor  would 
have  probably  occupied  the  usual  place,  had  the  supernume- 
rary tooth  been  removed  on  its  first  appearance  through  the 
gum ;  but  had  its  extraction  been  performed  after  the  com- 
pletion both  of  itself  and  of  the  dis])laced  central  tooth,  no 
advantage  would  have  been  gained  by  the  operation.  The 
position  of  the  central  incisor  having  been  unalterably 
determined,  the  space  left  by  the  extraction  of  the  intruder 
would  have  remained  unoccupied. 

Under  the  head  of  irregularity  in  the  number  of  the  per- 
manent teeth,  those  cases  in  which  the  dental  series  is  more 
or  less  defective  j'ct  remain  to  be  considered. 

Instances  have  been  cited  of  a  total  absence  of  the  perma- 
nent teeth  (').  One  or  two  such  cases  have  been  described 
to  me  by  gentlemen  who  have  examined  the  subjects  for 
themselves.  In  my  own  practice,  however,  1  have  failed  to 
meet  with  an  individual  who  from  the  first  was  ])erfectly 
destitute  of  permanent  teeth.  The  nearest  ap]iroach  to  the 
edentate  condition  which  has  in  any  way  come  under  my 
own  observation,  is  exhibited  in  two  casts  taken  by  Mr. 

(')  In  tlic  l\[uscuni  of  the  Oilonlological  Society  avo  several  models  of 
cases  in  wliicli  tlic  teetli  were  dolicient,  and  allusion  lias  already 
licen  made  to  the  suliject  in  discussing  the  origin  of  various  almormalities 
(page  103). 
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Hiirrisou  from  a  ])aticnt  muler  his  treatment.  One  molar 
occu])ied  each  side  of  the  iijjper  and  k>\ver  jaws.  Tliese  four 
molar  tectli,  with  fonr  incisors  (two  in  each  jaw),  were  all 
the  jjcrnmnent  teeth. 

Accordiny  to  the  statements  of  the  ]>atient  and  of  her 
friends,  the  temjiorary  tcetli  ])rescnted  no  i)eculiarities  eitlier 
as  repirds  their  mmiber  or  tiic  manner  or  the  time  of  their 
shedding.    A  temporary  canine  tooth  was  retained  in  the 


Fu;.  56.  (') 


II] iper  and  lower  jaw  ;  the  other  members  of  the  deciduous 
set  dr(ij)ped  out  at  the  usual  time,  but,  with  tlie  exce])tion 
of  tiie  four  central  incisors,  their  successors  were  wanting. 
A  case  has  been  already  described,  in  which  tlicre  was  an 
almost  total  absence  of  tlie  tem^jorary  series,  yet  permanent 
teeth  not  only  made  their  a])])earance  at  tlie  usual  time,  but 
took  tlieir  place  with  great  regularity  as  resjiects  arrange- 
ment. Now,  although  these  two  instances  may  be  looked 
u]ion  as  very  rare  and  e.xce]itioual  ones,  yet  they  prove  that 

(')  Front  view  n[  an  upper  jaw  of  u  young  siilijcct.  Tlie  tcniiwrnrv 
alveoli  sliow  that  tlie  teniijoraiy  lateral  incisors  were  wanting,  and  the 
absence  of  licrniaucut  lateral  teeth  is  also  .shown. 

I  2 
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temporary  do  not  necessarily  precede  permanent  teeth,  and 
that  temporary  are  not  necessarily  followed  by  permanent 
teeth.  With  these  facts  before  us,  we  are  not  able  to  tuni 
to  the  condition  of  the  temporary  teeth  for  exj^lanation  of 
any  diminution  in  the  jjermanent  series,  with  much  hope  of 
success. 

Although  any  great  diminution  in  the  number  of  the 
permanent  series  is  rarely  seen,  the  absence  of  one  or 
two   members  of  the  set  is  far  from  uncommon ;  several 


iu stances  have  already  been  given,  and  tliey  might  be 
multiplied  greatly.  Altliougli  it  is  usual  for  abnormalities, 
whether  consisting  in  an  excess  or  a  deficiency  of  number, 
to  affect  both  sides  of  the  mouth,  yet  this  symmetry  is  not 
always  met  with.  I  have  two  patients  (sisters)  in  whom 
the  right  upper  lateral  incisors  are  absent  ;  the  left  laterals 
are  small,  but  otlierwise  well  formed. 

I  believe  when  one  description  of  tooth  only  is  wanting,  it 
will  generally  be  found  that  the  lateral  incisor  is  the  missing 
member.  Perhaps  we  should  except  from  this  rule  the 
wisdom-teeth.  They,  however,  arc  so  extremely  irregular  in 
all  respects,  as  compared  with  the  other  teeth,  that  we  are 

(1)  Shows  a  well-devcloiied  adidt  jaw.  in  whicli  the  second  temporary 
molar  is  persistent,  no  second  bicuspid  having  been  developed. 
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seldom  in  a  jiosition  to  declare  them  absent,  although  they 
may  not  have  appeared  above  the  surface  of  tlie  gums.  But 
if  the  third  molars  are  less  frequently  absent  than  the  lateral 
incisors  they  stand  next  in  tlie  order  of  absentees.  The 
second  bicus])id  is  sometimes  absent,  and  its  place  supplied, 
as  in  tlic  ])receding  illustration,  by  the  second  temporary 
molar. 

From  a  strictly  practical  point  of  view,  these  cases  of 
deficiency  in  the  number  of  the  second  set  of  teeth  have  but 
little  interest.  J\v  those,  however,  who  pursue  dental 
surgery  as  a  lilieral  profession,  they  will  not  be  ])asscd  over 
with  indifterence,  although  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
suhject  will  not  enal)le  us  to  recognise  the  cause  which  has 
]iroduced  tlie  defect. 

It  is,  however,  of  great  ])ractical  importance  that  wo 
sh(nild  l)e  fully  aware  that  A'ature  scuuetimes  fails  to  produce 
tliose  ])ermancnt  teeth  which  are  preceded  by  temporary 
teeth,  and  that  in  such  cases  the  latter  will,  if  allowed  to 
remain,  serve  t!ie  pur|)oses  of  mastication  and  articulation 
u])  to  tlie  middle  jteriod  of  life,  and  in  some  instances  even 
later. 

Jm'cpilavliii  ill  t/ir  fi»-)iix  of  (Iw  jiennanent  teeth. — It  is 
not  proposed  at  this  place  to  enter  into  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  tiiose  sliglit  deviations  from  what  may  be  regarded 
as  the  ty]iieal  form  of  any  member  of  the  dental  series, 
liut  the  allotted  s](ace  will  be  occu])ied  in  considering  the 
more  strongl}-  marked  cases  of  departure  from  the  usual 
cii;u'acters. 

Teetli,  tiiough  iiidividiiid!\-  well  shaped,  may  be  so 
much  above  or  below  the  ordinary  size  that  they  become 
disfiguring  to  the  ])ossessor.  Tlie  two  accompanying 
illustrations  (Figs.  58  and  59)  are  taken  life-size  from 
two  sets  of  teeth,  composed  of  teeth  of  extreme  dimeu- 
si(_)us. 

In  these  exam])les,  the  ])ecnliarity  has  been  common  to  all 
the  members  of  the  resiiective  sets  of  teeth  ;  but  we  shall 
sometimes  find  in  the  same  mouth  teeth  excessively  large 
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associated  with  teeth  excessively  small.    For  example,  the 


central  incisors  may  greatly  exceed  the  average  size,  while 

(')  A  front  view,  life-size,  of  an  umisiiall}-  large  set  of  front  teeth,  of 
the  upper  and  lower  jaws. 

(-)  A  front  view,  life-size,  of  an  extremely  small  set  of  permanent  front 
teeth  from  the  upper  and  lower  jaws. 


JUREdUI.AIilTIEH  OF  I'Oli.U. 


the  lateral  teeth  are  rfprf:»eiitx'<l  by  wnall  cjmt^a  only.  Then, 
again,  the  (:')m:H\><ju<Uti'^  teeth  of  the  wirne  jaw  luay  ditter  in 
Hize  aii'i  form.  'i"he  one  rnay  \x:  large  aii'l  well  fonncJ,  the 
otiier  Hinall  and  inijA.-rfeetly  develo{X;d. 

'i'he  very  large  witjfJoni-tcKjth  which  forrn«  the  Bubject  of 

Vi'i.  60.  (') 


tliiH  figure,  illii«trateH  the  point  jiiht  njentioned.  Tlie  to^jth 
is  double  the  UKual  «ize,  and  i«  the  only  member  of  the  set 
which  exhibits  any  j>ecnliarity  either  as  to  dimensions  or 
form. 

Irregularity  in  form  is,  however,  sometimes  connected 
with  diminution  of  size;  one  t^joth  may  be  unusually  small 
and  ill  shaped,  while  the  other  memljers  of  the  set  are 
well  developed.  A  case  came  under  treatment  alK»ut  four 
years  since,  in  wliich  one  of  the  u|(i>er  central  teeth  was 


Fk;.  Cj2.  (■') 


irregular  in  shape,  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  size  of  the 
corresponding  tooth  (Fig.  01).  From  s'lme  cause,  the 
diminutive  incisor  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  irritation  in  the 


(')  Shows,  lif<;-Ki/.';,  an  unimiially  lar^e  wiwiom -tooth  from  the  lower  jaw. 

(j')  Dcfornieil  and  ntunte'l  central  incisor  of  the  upiicr  jaw. 

(^)  fiicuHpid  of  the  upijer  jaw,  with  the  root  imperfectly  dcTelopeJ. 
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gum  ;  this,  with  the  unsightly  character  of  the  tooth 
itself,  led  to  its  being  extracted.  The  teeth  adjoining 
the  vacated  space  Avere,  by  means  of  ligatm'es,  gradually 
brought  towards  each  other,  and  eventually  so  far  reduced 
the  interval,  that  the  absence  of  the  faulty  central  was 
not  missed. 

The  irregularity  as  regards  size  will  sometimes  be  limited 
to  the  root  of  a  tooth.  In  the  example  from  which  the 
preceding  illustration  was  taken,  the  crown  has  attained  the 
usual  size ;  the  enamel,  however,  exhibits  indications  of 
defective  organisation,  and  the  root  is  most  imperfectly 
developed.  The  tooth  was  i-emoved  withija  two  years  of  its 
appearance,  in  consequence  of  the  irritation  it  excited  in  the 
surrounding  gum  (Fig.  62).  It  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
that  any  constitutional  condition  would  cause  the  produc- 
tion of  one  defective  tooth,  and  leave  iminfluenced  other 
teeth  developing  at  the  same  time.  A  strictly  local  cause 
may  be  looked  for  with  much  greater  chance  of  success. 
The  prolonged  existence  of  gum-boil  in  connection  with  a 
temporary  tooth  may  produce  the  result,  or  the  encroach- 
ment of  a  neighboiu'ing  tooth  upon  the  formative  pulp  may 
lead  to  the  formation  of  a  dwarfed  and  misshapen  tooth 
(Fig.  26). 

Slight  deviations  from  the  usual  foi-ms  of  the  ci'owns  of  the 
permanent  teeth  need  not  be  described,  but  it  is  necessary 
that  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  siqyplemental 
cusps  are  sometimes  found  arising  from  the  necks  of  teeth, 
and  presenting  all  the  appearances  of  distinct  supernumerary 
teeth.  A  jiractitioner  has  been  known  to  seize  upon  such  a 
cusp,  believing  it,  I  presiune,  to  be  a  supernumerary  tooth, 
and  drag  out,  not  only  the  cusp,  but  the  incisor  from  which 
it  arose. 

The  case  from  which  the  following  illustration  (Fig.  63) 
is  taken  occurred  in  my  own  practice.  A  large  nodule 
or  cusp  projected  from  the  neck  of  the  tooth.  It  was 
])crfcctly  covered  by  the  gum,  so  that  its  presence  could 
not  be   suspected,    until,    in    passing   the   forceps  up 
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towards  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  some  unusual  obstruction 
was  felt. 

Supplemental  cusps  only  have  been  spoken  of,  but  we 
sometimes  see  a  tolerably  perfect  little  tooth  growing  out, 

Fic.  63.  (')  Fio.  64.  (-) 


as  it  were,  from  the  side  of  another  tooth.  In  Fig.  64  a 
small  to(»th  is  shown  connected  witli  tlie  distal  side  of  the 
second  or  third  lower  molar  below  tiic  termination  of  the 
enamel. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Odoutological  Society  are  many 
specimens  of  molar- teeth  with  nodules  projecting  from  their 
sides,  and  there  is  one  iu  wiiich  a  minute  but  well-formed 
sup])lcmental  tooth  ])rojects  at  a  riglit  angle. 

I'nder  the  head  of  irregularities  in  the  forms  of  teeth, 
several  physical  ])eculiai-ities  have  yet  to  be  considered, 
for  describing  wliicli  it  is  ditlicult  to  find  a  more  fitting 
place. 

Tliosc  deviations  from  the  normal  number  and  arrange- 
ment of  tile  roots  of  teeth  wliicli  inlluence  dental  operations, 
will  be  treated  of  in  connection  with  tlie  operations  them- 
selves. But  as  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  irregularities 
of  form  generally  would  include  sucli  as  are  manifested  in 
the  roots,  as  well  as  those  which  occm-  iu  the  crowns  of  the 
teeth,  the  matter  cannot  be  altogetlier  passed  over  at  this 
place. 

(')  A  permanent  tnotli,  with  a  larjje  nodule  of  enamel  attached  to  tlic 
neck  below  the  point  covered  by  the  edge  of  the  gum. 

{■)  A  lower  niohir,  with  a  small  tooth  projecting  from  its  .side. 
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The  incisors  may  have  their  roots  crooked  or  bent,  or 
even  twisted  in  a  sj)iral  form,  but  they  are  rarely  bifid. 
In  one  case,  a  lateral  incisor  of  the  upper  jaw  had  a 
cusp  rising  up  from  the  base  of  the  crown  on  its  lingual 
surface,  and  a  small  supplemental  root  held  a  corresponding 
position  as  respects  the  root  of  the  tooth. 

In  the  upper  canine  teeth,  two  or  three  specimens  only 
have  fallen  under  my  notice  which  have  exhibited  a  ten- 
dency to  a  division  of  the  one  large  and  strong  root  into 
two,  an  actual  division  being  confined  to  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  apex.  In  the  lower  teeth  bifid  roots  are 
more  common. 

The  bicuspid  teeth,  imlike  the  front  teeth,  are  very  liable 
to  irregularity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  roots.  Normally 
they  have  but  one  root,  which  is  laterally  compressed  in 
upper  teeth,  and  in  the  lower  teeth  also  it  is  to  some  extent 
compressed  laterally,  yet  in  a  much  less  degree  than  in  the 
corresponding  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw.  Very  commonly, 
however,  we  shall  find  that  the  flattened  single  root  of  the 
first  bicuspid  of  the  upper  is  replaced  by  two,  and  sometimes 
even  by  three,  well-formed  fangs,  holding  the  same  relative 
position  as  the  roots  of  the  upper  molar  teeth. 

Indications  of  a  division  into  three  fangs  in  the  upper,  and 
into  two  in  the  lower  bicuspids,  may  often  be  seen,  even 
where  they  are  not  actually  separated ;  and  the  teeth  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  mouth  usually  preserve  an  exact  sjnn- 
metry  in  this  respect. 

The  differentiation  between  molar  and  premolar  (bicuspid) 
teeth,  which  in  some  animals,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  horse, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  is  not  carried  to  any  very 
great  extent  in  man  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  the  anthropomorphous  apes  the  bicuspids  have  three 
roots  in  the  upper,  and  two  in  the  lower  jaw  as  a  normal 
condition. 

Whether  or  not  we  are  disposed  to  accept  such  facts  as  the 
occurrence  of  three-fanged  bicuspids  as  indications  of  rever- 
sion to  an  ancestral  type,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
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explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  this  almormality  in  the 
fangs  of  the  bicuspids  is  to  be  found  by  a  reference  to  the 
teachings  of  comparative  anatomy. 

The  bicuspids  of  the  lower  jaw,  althoui^h  their  roots  may 
be  bent,  but  seldom  terminate  by  two  roots. 

Among  tlio  molar  teeth,  the  first  permanent  molars  will 

Fi«.  65.  (')  Fir..  6C.  (-) 


be  found  to  be  the  most  constant,  and  the  tliird  tiie  least 
constant,  in  the  number,  sliape,  and  position  of  tlieir  r(»ots. 
Three  may  be  regarded  as  the  typical  number  of  tiie  roots 
of  the  upper  molar,  and  two  as  that  of  the  lower  molar 
teetii.  Now,  altiiough  we  find  occasional  exceptions  to  these 
rules  in  the  first  ])ermaneut  molars,  they  are  very  unusual. 
In  the  two  teeth  from  the  upper  jaw  which  are  figured,  the 
three  roots  are,  by  the  confluence  of  two,  reduced  to  two  in 
number  ;  and  I  iiave  seen  one  or  two  cases  in  wluch  the 
two  roots  of  a  first  permanent  lower  molar  were  united  so 
as  to  form  one  conical  mass. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  place  of  a  diminished,  we  ni;iy 
have  irregidarity  from  an  increased  number  of  roots.  'i"he 
lower  molar  may  have  three,  or  even  four,  roots,  and  the 
corresponding  upper  teeth  four  in  the  ]»lace  of  three  roots. 
But,  as  was  before  stated,  these  departures  from  the  normal 

(')  Shows  two  first  iieiTiianent  molara  of  the  upper  jaw.  In  the  tooth  to 
the  right  the  two  hiliial  roots  are  united  and  reduced  to  one,  and  in  the 
left-hand  figure  tiio  postericjr  laljial  and  the  pahital  roots  are  united  so  as 
to  form  one  broad  and  flattened  root. 

('■')  Shows,  life-size,  a  wisdom-tooth  from  the  upper  jaw. 
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number  and  arrangement  of  the  roots  are  very  uncommon 
in  the  first  permanent  moLirs. 

In  the  second  permanent  molar,  however,  they  are  by  no 
means  rare,  and  in  tlie  Avisdom- teeth  the  typical  form  is  very 
seldom  produced. 

No  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the  form  and  number 
of  the  roots  of  the  dentes  sapiential,  so  variable  and 
inconstant  are  the  forms  assumed  by  these  teeth.  In 
one  case  the  tooth  is  terminated  by  a  single  conical  root ; 
in  another,  the  one  is  replaced  by  five,  or  even  six, 
small  roots.  The  accompanying  figure  is  taken  from  a 
wisdom-tooth  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  single  sharj^ly  pointed 
f;ing  of  which  occasioiied  pain  whenever  the  crown  was 
pressed  upon.  This,  which  is  life  size,  may  be  compared 
with  the  figure  of  a  wisdom-tooth  given  in  a  previous 
page  (119),  in  illustration  of  the  sizes  between  which  the 
third  molar  may  range. 

The  accompanying  figure  (Fig.  67),  which  is  borrowed 
by  tlie  permission  of  the  Council  of  the  Odontological 
Society,  represents  a  tooth  the  fang  of  which  is 
expanded  out  at  its  apex  into  a  cup-shaped  disk,  on 
the  margins  of  which  are  several  foramina  by  which 
the  nerves  and  vessels  gained  access  to  the  pulp.  The 
tooth  is  more  fully  described  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society  Q). 

There  appears  to  be  good  foiindation  for  the  statement 
that  the  upper  wisdom-teeth  in  the  lowest  savage  races  have 
their  three  fongs  distinct  (-),  although,  on  looking  over  a 
large  number  of  skulls  in  various  museums,  I  liave  found 
exceptions  to  this  rule. 

The  great  variability  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  wisdom- 
tooth  in  civilised  races,  its  occasional  absence,  and  the  irre- 
gularity of  the  period  at  which  it  is  erupted,  may,  when 
contrasted  with  its  large  size  and  regular  form  in  the  lowest 

(1)  Ti-ansactions  of  the  Odontological  Society,  new  series,  vol.  iii.,  p.  200, 
1871. 

(2)  Owen.    Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.,  \\  320. 
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savage  races,  be  taken  as  an  indication  tliat  the  wisdom- 
tooth  is  slowly  disappearing,  and  that  there  is  a  strong 
probability  that  in  future  generations  it  will  be  normally 
absent.     ^loreover,  comparative  anatomy  lends  a  certain 


Fio.  67.  Fir,.  C8.  (') 


support  to  this  conjecture,  inasmuch  as  in  the  anthro- 
pomorphous apes,  where  it  is  a  i)roportionatcly  larger 
tooth,  it  is  erupted  at  an  earlier  period,  coming  into 
place  before  the  canine  tooth.  On  this  matter  Professor 
Huxley  (-)  says  :  "  In  the  (Jibbons,  the  permanent  canine 
emerges  contemporaneously  with,  or  Itefore,  the  last 
molar ;  but  in  the  other  anthropomorpha  the  last  i)crma- 
nent  canine  is  cut,  ordinarily,  only  after  the  a[)pearance 
of  the  last  molar." 

In  connection  with  irregularities  in  the  number  and  form 
of  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  the  iinusvud  deviations  in  tlic 
size  may  be  mentioned.  The  corresponding  teeth  will  vai-y 
slightly  in  almost  every  instance  where  a  comparison  can  be 
made ;  b\it  in  a  few  cases  the  departure  from  the  normal 
length  will  be  greatly  in  excess  of  what  may  be  regarded  as 
the  average  standard.  Mr.  .1.  I'arkinscju  gave  me  a  pair  of 
canine  teeth  which  had  attained  the  length  of  one  inch  and 
three-eighths,  the  roots  alone  measuring  one  inch.  Exces- 
sive length  in  the  root  of  a  tooth  cannot  be  [)roductive  of 

(')  Sliowing  a  central  incisor  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  loot  of  which  is  dc- 
ticieiit  in  size. 

(-)  lIu.Yley.    Anatomy  of  Vertebrate  Animals,  p.  480. 
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injury  to  the  tooth  itself ;  but  tlie  opposite  condition,  ex- 
cessive shortness  in  the  root,  is  often  connected  with  the 
early  loss  of  the  tooth.  Instances  are  sometimes  found  in 
■which,  altliough  the  crown  of  a  tooth  has  acquired  the  usual 
size,  the  root  is  extremely  short  and  weak  ;  consequently 
the  implantation  is  deficient  in  that  strength  and  even 
firmness  wliich  is  necessary  to  insure  the  durability  of  the 
organ. 

In  another  place,  under  the  head  of  JJilrtceratifm  I 
have  described  a  condition  of  tooth  resulting  from  dis- 
l^lacement  of  the  calcified  portion  of  a  tooth  from  the 
tissues  which  were  instrumental  in  its  production,  the 
development  being  continued  after  the  normal  i)osition  of 
the  calcified  part  had  been  lost.  Supposing,  for  example, 
the  crown  of  an  incisor  when  partly  formed  be  moved 
from  its  position  upon  the  pidp,  and  turned  outwards  or 
inwards,  or  to  either  side,  and  there  to  remain  in  a  state 
of  rest,  the  development  of  the  tooth  may  then  be  con- 
tinued with  the  displacement  of  one-half  of  the  crown  per- 
manently preserved. 

In  some  cases  the  amount  of  distortion  will  be  slight,  in 
others  so  great  and  so  disfiguring  that  the  tooth  is  neces- 
sarily sacrificed.  I  liave  seen  specimens  in  Avliich  the 
crown  of  an  incisor  has  been  placed  at  a  right  angle  witli 
the  root. 

A  good  example  of  dilaceration  as  a  res\ilt  of  injury  oc- 
curred in  tlie  practice  of  Mr.  Tuck,  of  Truro.  The  tempo- 
rary central  had  been  knocked  out  at  the  age  of  two  and  a 
half  3^ears  ;  tlie  dilacerated  successor  Avas  cut  at  the  age  of 
eleven  and  a  lialf  years  ;  nearly  half  the  crown  liad  been 
calcified  prior  to  the  injxuy,  and  this  is  of  course  perfect, 
even  in  the  enamel  formation  ;  but  in  the  displaced  portion 
the  enamel  is  very  imj)erfect  in  front,  but  tolerably  peifect 
at  the  back. 

The  instances  of  dilaceration  wliicli  have  fallen  within 


(')  Lectures  on  Dental  Physiology  and  Surgery. 
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my  own  notice  liave  been  limited  to  incisors  and  bicuspid 
tectli.  There  is  no  reason  why  tlie  molar  teeth  slionld  not 
be  snbject  to  the  deformity  e(iually  witli  tiie  front  teeth, 
excepting  tliat  the  situation  in  tlie  month  of  the  former 
renders  them  less  liable  tn  accidental  disturbance  than  the 
front  teeth. 

To  the  naked  eye  tlie  displacement  (if  the  crown  is  suffi- 
ciently apparent,  but  tiie  coincident  derangement  of  the 


Fig.  09.  ') 


tissues  can  be  seen  only  liy  tlie  aid  of  the  microscope. 
If,  liowevei-,  we  take  a  tiiin  section  from  a  tootli  the 
crown  of  wliicli  has  l)een  moved  on  its  l>nlp  during  the 
period  of  calcitic;ition,  we  shall  find  the  dentinal  tubes 
greatly  bent  or  disturlied  in  tiieir  course  at  tlie  ])oint  of 
injury.  The  relations  of  tlie  eiiamel,  the  dentine,  and 
of  the  cementum,  are  also  interfered  with  at  a  eorre.sjjond- 
ing  jioint. 

There  is  one  other  deviation  from  the  normal  conditio]i 
which,  as  it  att'ects  the  forms  of  individual  teeth,  must  be 
included  under  the  present  heading — viz.,  tlie  uriion  or 
gemination  of  contigitovs  teeth.  'I'liis  subject  was  entered 
ujion  in  connection  •with  the  temjiorary  teeth  (jiage  32), 

(')  SliowH  tlirec  iii.st;uices  <jf  diliiceration.  The  ri},'iire  to  tlie  left  is  taken 
from  an  iip]ier  bicusiiiil,  the  crown  of  which  had  liecn  inovoil  on  the  pulj). 
Tlic  centre  figure  is  that  of  a  central  inci.-sor  reniovcil  from  a  hoy  in  eonse- 
ciucnce  of  the  cuttiiif;  edge  of  the  tooth  being  directed  towards  the  tongue. 
The  boy  had  received  a  lilow  upon  the  mouth.  The  rightdiand  figure  .shows 
the  appearance  presented  by  a  .secticjn  of  an  incisor  similarly  deformed  to 
the  preceding  example,  although  the  development  lias  yet  to  bo  com- 
pleted. 
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but  in  respect  to  the  permanent  teeth  it  has  yet  to  be 
considered. 

When  two  teetli  are  permanently  united,  the  union  must 
have  been  effected  through  the  medium  of  their  respective 
pulps  prior  to  the  development  of  the  teeth  themselves ;  or 
the  connection  must  have  resulted  from  diseased  action  in- 


FiG.  70.  (V 


volving  teeth  placed  in  close  apj)Osition.  Cases  of  this  latter 
class,  being  the  result  of  exostosis,  Avill  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  that  disease.  In  the  specimen  which  forms 
the  subject  of  the  following  figure,  the  pulps  of  the  central 
incisoi's  must  not  only  have  come  in  contact,  but  have  been 
pressed  upon  eacli  other  with  sufficient  force  to  cause  the 
left  to  have  become  to  a  slight  extent  imbedded  in  the 
right  tooth-pulp.  The  development  of  the  united  crowns 
having  been  perfected,  each  tooth  had  its  root  separately 
prodTiced. 

In  a  very  interesting  specimen,  for  the  use  of  wliich  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Stycrs,  of  Nottingham,  the  central  and 
lateral  incisors  were  united  tln-ouglioiit  their  whole  lengtli. 
The  line  of  confluence,  though  sufficiently  marked  for  recog- 
nition, was  not  deeply  cut,  consequently  the  fo\u-  teetli  at 
a  short  distance  looked  like  two  extremely  large  but  sym- 
metrical central  incisors. 

Union  of  the  lateral  incisor  and  canine  is  Udw  and  then 

(')  Shows  a  view  of  the  lingual  and  of  the  labial  surfaces  of  two  jienna- 
nent  central  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  crowns  of  which  are  united. 
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mot  witli.  Tlie  accompaiiyinL;-  Huurc  (Kiu'.  72)  is  taken 
from  a  .specimen  in  wliicli  l>otli  the  ei'uwns  and  roots  of 
the  lateral  incisor  and  canine  are  nnited.  Tlie  ai)])caraiice 
jirodneed  by  tins  lar^'e  tootii  was  objected  to  on  tiie  ]iart 
of  tlic  parents,  wiio  indnced  a  dentist  to  make  an  artificial 
division  liy  means  of  a  file.     The  operation  resulted  in 


Fi.;.  71.  (')  Fw.  72.  (-) 


opeuinii'  tlie  pul|i-cavit\',  and  consei|Uently  in  tlie  death  of 
the  united  teeth.  Ivxtensive  alveolar  abscess  followed,  for 
the  relief  of  which  the  teeth  were  removed  nine  days  after 
the  operation  of  tilin:^-.  In  this  example,  altiioui;li  the  union 
was  ])erfect,  and  effected  by  the  dentine  of  eacii  tootii  bein<i;. 
at  the  point  of  junction,  common  to  the  two,  yet  the  po.sition 
and  size  of  each  tooth  was  detined  liy  a  depression  runninj:' 
the  whole  leu^'th  of  the  teeth,  and,  correspondinjj,-  to  the 
depressed  line  on  the  surface,  is  a  contraction  in  the  pulp- 
cavity  whi(di  is  connnon  to  the  two  teeth.  In  examining 
connate  teeth,  it  will  sometimes  lie  tlnuid  that  a  su]>ernu- 
nierary  has  become  united  to  a  normal  member  of  the  dental 
series.  'I'wo  cases  have  fallen  within  my  own  observaticju, 
ill  each  of  which  a  lateral  incisor  was  uniteil  to  an  eipially 
well-(li.'velopeil  supplemental  lateral.     In  one  example,  the 

I')  Slinws  tlic  periiKincnt  ci-iitnil  .■mil  later.il  incisors  of  the  u]iiier  j;i\v, 
united  llirou^lidnt  llio  wliulo  length  nf  tlie  teetli.  lo-oin  ;i  s|ieuinieii  lent 
to  tlio  unllioi-  by  Mr.  Styers. 

(-')  The  iierin.-uient  lalerul  ineisor  ;\ii'l  ciininc  from  the  right  side  of  the 
upper  jaw,  united. 
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teeth  liiul  been  removed  from  the  iijipcr,  in  the  otlier  tlic 
teeth  remained  in  the  lower,  jaw  of  a  patient.  In  a  third 
case,  each  central  incisor  of  the  npper  jaw  had  joined  to 
its  median  side  a  supernnmerary  tooth,  eqtial  to  abont 
one-half  of  its  f)wn  Ijreadth,  thus  producing  by  the  union 
two  front  teeth  individually  one-tliird  larger  than  the 
normal  size. 

Union  between  a  canine  and  a  bicuspid,  or  between  the 
two  bicuspids,  or  between  a  bicuspid  and  first  molar,  except- 


Fio.  73.  (1) 


ine  as  the  result  of  diseased  action  set  up  long  after  tlie 
development  of  the  teeth  lias  liccn  completed,  is  of  very  rare 
occurrence. 

The  molar  teeth  are  not,  however,  equally  exempt  from 
gemination.  ]\Iany  specimens  have  been  preserved  .showing 
permanent  \niion  between  the  second  and  third  molars.  In 
tlie  example  figured,  the  third  molar  passes  obliquely  between 
the  palatine  and  posterior  labial  roots  of  the  second  molar, 
and  is  united  to  each  of  them. 

In  another  specimen,  placed  at  my  disposal  hj  Mr.  Har- 
rison, the  second  and  third  ujjper  molars  are  united  at  several 
]ioints,  without  the  ordinary  position  in  the  jaw  of  eitlier 
tooth  being  materially  altered.     The  masticating  surface 

(1)  Sliows  llic  second  nnd  third  iiiol:ii-.s  united.  Tlic  right  figure  repre- 
sents tlic  two  tcctli  ironi  tlic  labial  aspect  ;  the  left,  from  the  lingual  oi- 
palatal  asjicct. 
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(if  the  wisdom  tooth  is  upon  a  iiiL;-lior  level  than  that  of  tiic 
second  molar;  livit  the  ditference  is  not  ,<rreater  than  is  often 
seen  to  exist  between  the  correspondinLr  teeth  in  the  months 
of  patients. 

In  examining;  a  series  of  connate  ]iermanent  teeth,  it  will 
1)0  found  that  where  the  crowns  are  involved,  the  union  is 
cHected  hy  a  continuity  both  of  the  dentine  and  of  the 
enamel,  the  connecting'  ])ortions  of  the  tissues  beint;' 
conunon  to  the  two  teetli,  and  by  dentine  and  cemcntum, 
or  by  cementum  only,  wiiere  the  union  is  limited  to  the 
roots. 

In  the  one  case,  both  the  dentinal  and  enamel  jmlps  were 
united,  and  thus  produced  a  ireminated  tooth  ;  in  the  otlier 
case,  the  union  nuist  iuive  been  effected  lon^-  after  the  crowns 
<if  the  teeth  were  developed,  and  at  the  time  the  ro(jts 
were  formini;'.  In  cases  of  union  occnri-ini;-  under  the  latter 
circumstances,  the  medimn  of  connection  may  be  limited  to 
the  cementum,  nuich  in  the  same  manner  as  we  see  the  eon- 
tiLjuons  roots  of  a  tooth  bound  together  by  the  inter]iosition 
of  cementinn.  1'iiose  examples  in  which,  \>\  tlie  large  de- 
vclo])meut  of  cementum  consdiuent  ujion  disease,  two  con- 
tiguous teeth  become  united,  must  not  Ijc  classed  with  snch 
as  may  be  regarded  as  cases  of  congenital  miion.  The 
cementum  may  lie  the  uniting  medium  in  either  case;  l)ut 
in  the  one  the  cementum  will  not  exceed  the  normal 
amount,  in  the  other  it  will  exist  in  excess,  and  constitute 
a  disease. 

I'erhaps  we  shall  not  find  a  more  fitting  place  fbr  con- 
sidering those  deviations  from  the  normal  foi-ms  of  the  teeth 
which  are  conse(pient  n])on  interrupted  develo])ment  of  the 
dental  tissues.  The  crowns  of  the  atVected  teeth,  instead  of 
presenting  the  lieautiful  smooth  and  glossy  surface  charac- 
teristic of  finely  developed  enamel,  are  disfigured  by  the 
presence  of  an  irregularly  grooved  or  pitted  surface,  accom- 
panied by  a  considerable  diminution  in  size.  Tiie  incisors 
ai'e  commonly  very  thin  and  compressed,  wliilc  the  canines 
and  the  cusps  of  the  UKjlars  are  termin;ited  by  sliarji  points. 

K  2 
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By  tlie  aid  cif  tlic  microscope  we  may  learn  that  tlie  tissues 
are  not  only  deficient  in  quantity,  but  tiiat  they  are 
defective  also  in  quality.  Neitlicr  tlie  enamel  nor  dentine 
is  perfectly  developed  :  the  elements  of  the  former  are  imper- 
fectl}-  combined,  hence  the  tissue  is  porous,  yellow,  opaque, 
and  very  fragile  ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  dentinal  tubes  are 
wanting  in  that  uniformity  of  size  and  arrangement  which 
they  exhibit  in  well-developed  teeth. 

Fig.  74.  (') 


The  condition  of  system  which  operates  so  unfavoural)ly 
upon  the  developing  teeth  frequently  passes  off  before  they 
are  completed ;  consequently  tliose  parts  of  tlie  teetli  wliicli 
arc  formed  after  tlic  liealtii  has  improved  assume  tlie  normal 
appearances.  It  is  very  conunon  to  find  tcetli  wliieh  show 
most  distinctly  that  they  have  been  produced  under  two 

(')  Sliowing  tlio  front  tcetli,  .uroovca  from  tlic  alternation  ot  perfectly 
and  imperfectly  developed  portions  of  euaiucl. 
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conditions  of  system  :  the  one  li:ilf  of  a  tooth  will  bo  imper- 
fectly, the  other  perfectly  (leve]o[)e(l.  The  observation 
may  with  ecpial  justice  lie  a]i]i]ie(l  to  whole  sets  of  teetli. 
'I'he  wliole  of  the  ciowns  of  tlie  central  ineis(,)rs  may  lie 
altogether  imperfect,  wiiile  a  small  portion  of  tlie  latei'al 
teeth  will  be  well  formed.  In  the  canine,  the  good  portion 
of  the  crown  will  be  larger  than  tlie  bad,  and  tlie  second 
molar  will  be  altogether  w  itiiout  any  visible  defect.  Tracing 
tiie  teeth  fi'om  front  to  Ijack,  we  may  see  that  the  defect 
crops  out  at  definite  ])oints,  and  that  there  will  Ijc  in  this 
respect  a  strict  corresifondence  lietween  tlie  two  sides  of 
the  mouth. 

'i'he  defect  of  structure  will  be  limited  to  isucii  portions 
of  tlie  several  teetii  as  were  undergoing  development  at 
rlie  same  time,  and  consetjuently  under  tlie  same  constitu- 
tional state,  if,  for  instance,  we  find  tiie  one-half  of  the 
crowns  of  the  central  incisors  and  the  first  permanent 
molars  imperfect,  one-third  of  tiie  lateral  teetli  will  be  in 
a  corresponding  condition,  while  the  defect  will  not  extend 
over  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  crowns  of  the  canines. 
Again,  if  tiie  extent  of  the  defect  be  limited  to  the  cutting 
edges  of  tiie  central  incisors,  the  lateral  incisors  may  lie 
almost  free  from  imperfections. 

As  yet,  tliose  cases  only  liave  Ijcen  described  in  wliich  the 
dental  tissue  exiiil)its  over  a  certain  portion  of  a  tootli 
oiivious  signs  of  a  defective  organisation.  lint  we  some- 
times find  teetli  wliicli  ai-e  marked  by  grooves  and  ridges, 
very  regularly  disposal.  'i'he  grooves  are  the  result  of 
checked,  and  the  ridges  of  regular,  development  of  the 
enamel  and  subjacent  dentine.  These  transverse  markings, 
resulting  from  alternations  in  the  developmental  pnjcess, 
find  an  e.xact  jiarallel  in  tlie  stritC  produced  by  similar  causes 
on  tlie  nails.  Owing  to  tlie  more  i-afiid  and  persistent 
growtli  of  tlie  latter,  it  is  often  possible  to  see  tlie  mark  left 
liy  a  severe  illness  in  the  form  of  a  transverse  groove  across 
tlie  nail,  this  lieing  the  result  of  a  temporary  cessation  of  its 
development.     Although  it  is  in  many,  it  is  not  in  all,  cases 
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easy  to  trace  tliis  ridged,  or  pitted,  or  honeycombed  condition 
of  the  teeth  to  the  presence  of  serious  indisposition  of  the 
patient  during  the  period  when  the  defective  portions  of  the 
teeth  were  being  developed  ;  it  can,  however,  be  scarcely 
doubted  that  an  imperfect  organisation  of  the  teeth,  if  not 
the  result  of  some  special  disease,  such  as  measles,  influencing 
the  system  generally,  is  yet  consequent  upon  a  constitutional 
condition.  The  fact  that  if  one  tooth  is  affected,  those  parts 
of  other  teetli  which  correspond  in  respect  to  the  period  of 
formation  will  present  a  similar  condition,  precludes  the 
supposition  that  the  effect  has  been  produced  hj  a  merely  local 
cause.  The  evidence  points  to  a  general  cause,  but  it  will  not 
uncommonly  be  very  difficult  to  discover  the  precise  nature 
of  that  cause.  The  parents  may  tell  j-ou  that  your  young- 
patient  has  been  particularly  healtliy  from  the  time  of  birth, 
having  at  no  time  suffered  from  more  tlian  a  very  trifling 
and  short-lived  indisposition.  On  inquiry,  you  find  that  the 
temporary  teeth  were  well  develojjed,  lasted  their  time,  and 
then  dropped  out.  I  have  a  preparation  in  which  the  jaws 
are  particularly  well  grown,  and  the  temporary  teetli  unusu- 
all}'  fine  ;  yet,  on  removing  the  bone  to  show  the  permanent 
teeth,  it  Avas  found  that  the  latter  were  lioneycombed  to  a 
great  extent.  The  converse  of  this  is  often  seen.  The 
temporary  teeth  may  be  lost  from  caries  at  an  early  period, 
and  the  maxillte  be  contracted,  and  still  the  permanent  teeth 
may  to  all  appearance  be  Avell  shaped  and  free  from  struc- 
tural defects.  Tliere  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  the 
condition  of  the  temporary  set  cannot  be  taken  as  a  positive 
indication  of  the  nature  of  the  succeeding  permanent  teeth  ; 
neither  will  tlie  evidence  furnished  by  the  parent  in  all  cases 
enable  us  to  accoiuit  for  the  presence  of  the  peculiar  form  of 
defect  in  the  teetli  to  which  attention  has  been  directed. 

These  craggy,  honeycombed  teeth  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson 
would  term  mercurial  teeth,  in  the  belief  that  this  malforma- 
tion is  almost  always  due  to  the  free  administration  of  mer- 
curial medicines  in  infancy,  and  his  views  on  this  matter  are 
endorsed  by  so  careful  an  observer  as  Mr.  Moon. 
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One  of  the  writer's  own  patients,  who  liiul  teeth  thus 
(lefonned,  in  answer  to  an  in(iuiry  as  to  tlie  healtii  lie  liad 
enjoyed  ihirin<;-  ciiililiiood,  re])Heil,  that  lie  had  slept  with 
his  iiead  on  iec,  and  been  fed  upon  calomel  all  his  early 
life.  This  answer,  cHeited  without  any  sort  of  leading 
([uestion  having  been  asked,  was  at  least  striking  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  matter  of  the  greatest  dithculty  to  be 
sure  tiiat  a  eliilil  has  not  had  mercury  given  to  it,  for  even 
without  its  ever  having  iiad  convulsions,  it  is  exceedingly 
likely  tliat  some  nurse  has,  at  some  time,  made  use  of  teeth- 
ing-powders to  ensure  her  nwii  repuse,  and  of  the  teething- 
powders  in  the  market  the  majority  contain  mercury. 

-Mr.  Hutchinson's  attention  was  tirstcalled  to  this  matter  by 
noticing  the  frecpieney  with  which  children  who  had  sutfered 
from  convulsinns  had  these  teeth,  and,  at  first,  he  associated 
them  directly  with  the  convulsions  ;  but  after  going  more 
carefully  into  the  matter,  he  came  tn  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  the  treatment  directed  tn  the  cure  of  the  malady,  rather 
than  the  malady  itself,  that  was  to  blame.  The  causation 
of  this  del'ormity  of  the  teeth  by  mercury  can  hardly  yet 
be  considered  as  a  thoroughly  established  and  accepted 
fact,  but  it  has,  at  least,  a  high  degree  of  probability. 

It  is  believed  that  the  cll'ects  of  hereditary  syjihilis  may 
often  be  traced  as  the  cause  of  a  iiecnliar  dwarfed  condition 
of  certain  teeth.  Attention  has  been  drawn  to  this  point  liy 
Mr.  .lonathan  Hutchinson  ('),  who  has  pointed  out  that, 
inasmuch  as  specific  inflammations  do  not  occur  during  the 
period  of  intra-uterine  life,  the  teeth  belonging  to  the  de- 
ciduous series  are  not  liable  to  be  affected,  though  they  may 
lie  lost  by  cxibliation  consequent  on  stomatitis  and  iierios- 
titis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  occurrence  of  specific  affections 
of  the  mouth,  soon  after  birth,  may  lie  readily  sup]iosed  to 
affect  the  permanent  teeth  which  are  at  this  time  develop- 

(')  TransiictiDns  of  tlic  rath(jlo,<;i<;;il  Society,  vol.  ix.,  p.  449,  anil  vol.  x., 
]!.  '287,  ami  Traiisai'tions  ut'  tliu  Oduiitolojjical  Society,  vol.  ii.,  li.  US,  1857, 
and  Mr.  Muoii,  Trans.  Uduiil.  Society,  vol.  ix.,  1S77. 
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ing,  and  certain  characters  are  enumerated  as  indicative  of 
such  interference  with  the  growing  teetli. 

The  incisors  and  canines  are  of  small  size,  and  jDeg-shaped ; 
the  crown  is  notched,  the  notch  being  in  the  main  a  con- 
cavity from  the  one  corner  to  the  other,  though  there  may 
be  secondary  notches  in  this  general  concavity. 

The  existence  of  a  "circumferential  notch"  encircling 

Fia.  73.  (') 
A. 


the  canines  near  their  points,  is  also  noted  by  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son, but  is  by  him  attributed  to  a  "  circimiferential  wearing" 
of  the  one  tooth  on  its  opponent.  This  explanation  is 
inadmissible ;  the  groove  numing  round  the  crown  of  the 
canine  near  its  apex  is  simply  the  mark  of  a  temporary- 
arrest  of  development,  and  is  precisely  analogous  to  the 
similar  groove  across  a  nail  which  sometimes  is  seen 
after  a  serious  illness.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  arrest  of 
development  may  have  been  brought  about  by  an  attack 
of  stomatitis,  and  a  similar  circumferential  groove  would 
probably  be  found  encircling  the  incisors  at  a  point 
lower  down  on  their  crowns,  seeing  that  calcification  of  these 
teeth  is  in  advance  of  that  of  the  canines.  As,  however,  the 
true  origin  of  t])e  groove  on  the  canine  was  not  recognised, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  similar  marks  on  the  incisors 
is  not  mentioned. 

Teeth  described  as  "syphilitic"  have  a  dusky,  opaque 


(')  "  Sypliilitic  "  incisors;  coi)ioil  from  Mr.  Hutchinson's  Pajier  (/oc.  cil.) 
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appearance,  and  arc  small  relatively  to  the  size  of  the  jaws, 
so  tiiat  distinct  intervals  are  left  between  them  ;  moreover, 
tliey  are  of  a  very  soft  clniracter,  so  that  tiiey  speedily 
become  worn  down,  and  the  ciiaracteristic  transverse  notch 
obliterated, 

It  must,  however,  be  liorne  in  mind  that  even  thouii'h  tiie 
association  of  teeth  of  this  form  with  iniierited  sypliilis  were 
fully  estai)lished,  it  by  no  means  necessarily  follows  that 
they  are  tlie  direct  result  of  attacks  of  stomatitis.  Tiie 
influence  of  inherited  syphilis  is  capable  of  ])rofoundly 
modifying  the  nutrition  of  many  parts  of  the  body,  and  it 
is  quite  as  likely  that  its  ett'ects  would  be  brouLiiit  about 
directly  as  that  they  should  l)e  manifested  secondarily 
Throuiih  the  intervention  of  an  attack  of  stomatitis. 

Moreovei',  constitutional  sypliilis  attacks  the  hair,  the 
nails,  and  the  skin  nenerally  with  great  frequency,  and  tlie 
homoh)gical  relation  whicli  exists  between  the  teeth  and 
various  dermal  ajjpendages  may  serve,  if  not  to  t'xplain,  at 
least  to  render  less  surj)rising,  the  fact  that  the  developing 
teeth  shjiuld  be  ;i  chosen  site  for  its  manifestation. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  l)y  Trousseau  (')  that  tiie  various 
syphilitic  affections  of  tiic  mouth  in  a  cldld  are  rai'ely  seen 
before  the  second  week,  and  seldom  manifested  after  the 
eighth  month  (unless  they  have  ]ireviously  made  their 
a])pearance). 

It  l)ecomcs,  then,  a  matter  of  importance,  in  deciding 
upon  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  views,  widcli  have 
been  unreservedly  accepted  in  a  recent  paper  by  Mr.  Berke- 
ley Hill  (-),  to  ascertain  with  precision  tlie  extent  to  which 
caleitication  lias  proceeded  in  tlie  att'ected  teeth  at  this 
period  of  the  ciiild's  development.  Unfortunately,  tiic  jaws 
to  bo  found  in  museums  have  almost  invariably  been 
macerated,  and  the  minute  calcifying  tips  of  the  permanent 

(')  Trosscau.  Clinical  Lectures  (New  Sydenham  Society's  translation). 
"  "n  Infantile  Sypliilis." 

l'-')  -Muntlily  Keview  of  Dental  Science.     .June,  ]S72. 
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teeth  lost,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  acquire  definite  knowledge 
on  the  subject ;  moreover,  the  statements  of  various  authors 
differ  in  the  times  assigned  to  the  commencement  of  cal- 
cification in  tlie  permanent  teeth. 

In  Graj's  Anatomy  (the  authority  for  the  periods  not 
being  given)  it  is  stated  that  calcification  in  the  central 
incisors  takes  place  aboiit  the  sixth  or  scA^enth  month ;  in 
the  laterals  and  the  canines  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  month 
of  fo'tal  life.  Should  these  dates  be  correct,  the  theory  that 
the  deformity  is  pnxluced  by  stomatitis  is  placed  in  jeopard}-, 
seeing  that  the  part  most  profoundly  malformed  is  the 
extreme  tip  of  the  incisor — that  is,  the  part  first  formed — 
the  calcification  of  •wliich  is  said  to  begin  at  the  seventli 
month  ;  in  other  words,  at  least  two  months  before  the 
])robable  occurrence  of  a  specific  stomatitis. 

On  the  other  hand,  Kolliker('),  without  giving  definite 
dates  for  tlie  commencement  of  calcification,  implies  that  it 
is  somewhat  later  ;  and  Magitot  (-)  states  that  the  follicles 
of  the  permanent  incisors  and  canines  first  appear  three 
months  before  birth,  and  that  calcification  first  commences 
on  the  papilla;  in  the  first  month  after  birth. 

One  point,  however,  appears  to  have  been  overlooked  by 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  namely,  that  the  calcification  of  the  tem- 
porary tcetli  is  not  so  far  advanced  at  the  time  of  birth  but 
that  we  may  expect  them  to  be  influenced  by  the  occurrence 
of  disturbing  causes  during  the  first  month  or  two  after 
birth.  On  reference  to  Fig.  1  (page  fi),  it  will  be  seen  that 
only  the  tips  of  the  temporary  canines  are  calcified,  so  that 
any  interference  with  its  development  miglit  probably  be 
marked  by  a  groove  aroimd  it  below  the  tip. 

At  the  International  Medical  Congress  the  existence  of 
any  type  of  tooth  modified  by  liereditary  syi)hilis  was  strongly 
denied  by  Dr.  Magitot,  Dr.  Quinet,  and  otliers,  but  many 
of  their  arguments  were  directed   against,  not  the  true 

(')  Kiillikcr.    M.aiiual  of  Human  Microscoi'ic  Anatomy.  18(50. 
(-)  Magitot.    Coniptcs  Rendiis,  1874. 
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sypliilitic  tootli,  but  ii  honeycombed  tooth  (which  they  call 
an  "  eroded  tootli"),  and  so  missed  their  mark.  Nothing- 
was  tliere  brougiit  forward  by  the  opponents  of  .Mr.  Hiitciiin- 
son  which  could  weigii  against  the  evidence  bi'ought  forward 
by  tliat  gentleman,  by  J'rofessor  Parrot,  and  Mr.  IMoon  ('), 
and  it  may  lie  stated  in  general  terms  that  oiilitiialmic 
surgeons,  who  iiave  many  excellent  opportunities  forjudging, 
are  mostly  agreed  in  accepting  the  existence  of  this  type  <it 
tooth  as  evidence  of  inherited  syphilis,  and  our  own  limited 
experience  is  wiiolly  in  tiie  same  direction.  It  wii\ild  take 
far  mniv  numcnms  positive  and  accurate  records  of  cases  to 
prove  tlie  contrary  ;  on  the  one  side  we  have  notes  of  cases, 
carefully  coni|iiled  family  Instories,  lirc,  and  on  the  other 
mere  vague  expressions  of  disbelief. 

Irregularity  in  tiie  periotl  (jf  the  eruption  of  teeth  is  not, 
as  a  rule,  of  great  im[)ortance.  Some  degree  of  varial)ility 
seems  consistent  witii  perfect  healtii,  and  an  otherwise  normal 
arrangement  nf  tlie  teetii  ;  but  sometimes  teetii  will,  from 
accidental  malfbrmation,  or  even  from  nn  catise  that  can  be 
traced,  lie  greatly  delayed.  The  wisdom  teeth  are  not  rarely 
retained  in  tlie  alveolar  border  till  advanced  age,  when  the 
other  teeth  have  all  been  lost  and  rejilaced  by  artiticial 
teeth  ;  and  the  canines,  jjcrhaps,  because  they  are  developed 
farther  lieneath  the  surl'ace  than  the  other  teeth,  seem  to 
be,  next  to  the  wisdom  teeth,  most  often  retarded  in  the 
eruption. 

The  molar  teeth  will  vary  in  different  individuals  as  to 
the  time  of  tiieir  eru[ttion,  but  the  amoinit  of  variation  is 
seldom  sufficient  in  extent  fairly  to  come  under  tiie  head  of 
premature  eruiition.  I'ut  in  those  teeth  which  siicceed  to 
meniljers  of  the  deci<luous  set,  a  consiileralile  amount  of 
ileviatiou  in  anticipation  of  the  normal  ])ei'iod  may  some- 
times lie  oliserved.  i'efore  this,  however,  can  occur,  the 
in'cceding  (jccupant  of  the  s|iace  must  have  been  pre- 
maturely lost.     l')Ut  in  the  slu'ilding  of  the  temporai-y  teeth 

(')  See  also  TninsiU'.  Odoiitdlog.  Pocioty,  1S77. 
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there  will  be  a  certain  range  of  variation  in  respect  of  time 
within  which  the  loss  of  teeth  cannot  be  regarded  as  pre- 
mature. The  condition  of  health  may  hasten  or  retard  the 
process,  and  it  is  probable  that  hercditar}-  predisposition 
may  also  exert  an  inflnence  in  determining  the  time  at 
M-hich  the  deciduous  teeth  foil  out,  and  make  room  for  their 
successors.  In  the  A'ast  majority  of  cases,  however,  the 
premature  loss  of  temporary  teeth  depends  upon  the 
occiuTence  of  caries,  and  the  consequent  extraction  of  the 
diseased  organs.  Many  children  suffer  so  much  pain  from 
decayed  temporary  molars,  that  the  general  health  becomes 
disturbed,  and  their  removal  is  consequently  necessitated. 
Now,  it  is  in  these  cases  that  the  succeeding  teeth  some- 
times appear  prematurely,  and  consequently  out  of  the 
usual  order.  A  certain  number  of  exanqjles  have  fallen 
under  m}'  notice,  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  bicuspid  teeth 
have  appeared  as  early  as  the  lateral  incisors  ;  and  although 
in  one  or  two  instances  the  teeth  have  been  imperfectly 
developed,  in  other  cases  all  indications  of  faulty  organisa- 
tion have  been  absent.  In  a  little  patient  of  my  own,  the 
whole  of  the  deciduous  teeth  decayed  nearly  down  to  the 
level  of  the  gum,  and  produced  such  serious  suffering  that 
the  child  fell  into  bad  health.  At  the  age  of  three  years 
and  a  half  the  decayed  teeth  were  all  removed  (excepting 
the  second  temporary  molars),  under  the  influence  of  chloro- 
form. The  operation  -was  succeeded  by  a  restoration  of  health, 
and  the  permanent  teeth  have  since  appeared  in  the  usual 
ofder,  both  as  respects  the  time  and  the  place  of  their 
eruption.  Now,  in  this  case  the  premature  loss  of  the  first 
has  not  been  followed  by  the  premature  eru])tion  of  the 
second  set  of  teeth.  In  a  less  healthy  subject  tlie  result 
might  have  been  different;  or  had  the  teeth  been  allowed  to 
remain  in  this  case,  and,  as  stumps,  had  kept  up  irritation 
in  the  gums,  it  is  more  than  possible  that  some  of  the  per- 
manent teetli  would  have  l)een  injured,  and  have  appeared 
prematurely  through  an  inflamed  gum. 

In  a  practical  point  of  view,  the  accelerated  is  less  inte- 
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rcstin,-;-  tliiui  the  retarded  eruption  of  tectli.  The  jn-eniature 
a|i|ie;u-iince  of  a  tooth  cannot  be  ])revented,  and  wiien  in 
siirht,  tlie  inisciiief  it  may  occasion  can  l)e  ascertained;  bnt 
wlien  tlie  ei'iiption  of  a  tooth  is  delayed,  tliere  is  ^reat  ditii- 
culty  in  learninu:  its  relations  in  respect  to  the  other  teeth, 
its  own  conditions  as  re<;-ards  size,  sliape,  and  stage  of 
dcvclo])nient,  and  the  amount  of  influence  it  may  exert 
cither  in  the  production  or  in  the  maintenance  of  neuralgic 
pains. 

Some  ii-regularities  of  position,  and  the  results  to  which 
thev  lead,  have  been  already  described ;  hence,  in  the  present 
section  the  inquiry  may  be  limited  to  the  ipiestiou  of  retarded 
eruption  of  teetii  which  are  not  irregulai'ly  placed  during 
tlie  period  of  growtli:  in  other  words,  to  teeth  irregular  only 
in  respect  to  the  period  of  their  eruption,    it  is  by  no  means 
uncounuou  to  find  that  certain  mcudiers  of  the  pci'manent  set 
do  not  a])pear  at  tiie  usual  time,  and  even  after  the  la])se  of 
some  few  years  are  still  absent  from  the  usual  ])osition;  and 
it  is  not,  perlia-])S,  until  long  after  their  jiri'sence  has  been 
called  in  ipiestion  that  tiiev  ]ienctrate  the  gum.     In  a 
case   which   is  descrilied  at  j)age  197,   the   I'ight  central 
incisor  of  the  upper  jaw  a|)peared  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  that 
is,  six  years  after  the  fellow  tootii.     In  a  second  case,  an 
up]>er  canine  pierced  the  gum  at  the  age  of  two-and-thirty  ; 
and  in  a  third,  a  similar  tooth  cut  the  gum  after  the  ])atient 
had  ]iassed  thi'  age  of  tbrty.     Again,  many  cases  have 
occurred  in  which  teeth  iiave  been  cut  at  a  vei-y  advanced 
age.    Tiic  recognition  of  this  wide  range  in  res])ect  to  tlie 
time  of  the  occui-rence  of  a  process  which  is  coincident  with 
a  known  epoch  of  general  growth  of  the  body  suggests  an 
inipiiry  into  the  condition  of  the  teeth  themselves  at  the 
])criod  of  erujjtion,  and  also  into  the  natui'e  of  tiie  pi'ocess  of 
eruption  in  these  cxcejitional  cases.     In  reference  to  the 
first  iioint,  we  iiavc  to  learn  whether,  wiieu  the  eru|)tion  of 
a  tooth  is  retarded,  the  development  is  equally  delayed,  ;ui(l 
whether  the  former  is  conse(|uent  upon  tiie  latter  condition, 
or  whether  the  one  process  may  be  quite  independent  of  the 
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other.  To  meet  the  second  question,  two  processes  by  which 
a  tooth  may  be  cut  must  be  recognised.  In  one,  the  tooth 
itself  presses  forward,  and  makes  its  way  to  the  surface ;  in 
the  other,  the  gums  recede  and  expose  the  tooth,  which, 
having  been  stationary,  would  have  remained  in  conceal- 
ment but  for  the  recedence  of  the  gums. 

In  the  cases  of  retarded  eruption  of  special  teeth  in  which 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  teeth  them- 


FiG.  76.  {') 


selves,  tlierc  has  been  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  dental  tissues  had  been  interrupted.  The  roots 
may  be  sliortcr  than  usual,  and  the  crowns  faulty  in  respect 
of  form  and  organisation,  but  the  presence  of  these  defects 
does  not  prove  that  the  production  of  the  tooth  was  delayed. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  want  of  decisive  evidence  in  support  of 
the  opinion  that  the  actual  development  of  the  teeth  is 
delayed  much  beyond  the  usual  period,  altliough  the  nume- 
rous cases  of  late  eruption  would  at  first  sight  favour  the 

(')  Shows  the  persistence  of  the  sccoml  temponiry  inohvr  vctanling  tlic 
reception  of  tlie  .second  bicuspid,  wliich  is  shown,  by  tlic  small  size  of  the 
crypt  in  which  it  was  contained,  to  have  been  stunted  and  deformed.  The 
temporary  tootli  is  marked  by  the  asterisk.  The  author  is  indebted  to 
Sir  Edwin  Saunders  for  the  use  of  this  specimen. 
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supposition.  The  period  of  eruption  docs  not,  however,  in 
tliese  exceptional  cases,  bear  any  necessary  relation  with  the 
time  at  which  the  development  of  the  teeth  was  comi)lcted. 
In  some  examples,  the  ohstructinij:  cause  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  but  in  others,  wc  fail  to  sec  why  the  t.ioth  did  not 
take  its  place  in  the  series  at  the  usual  time.  In  tiie  case  of 
a  female,  the  upper  canine  was  absent,  a  s])ace  beinj;'  left 
between  the  first  bicuspid  and  lateral  incisor.    At  the  age 
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of  forty-five,  the  mi.ssing  tooth  slowly  ])rotruded  itst'lf.  Now, 
in  this  in.stance  the  way  was  not  prepared  by  the  loss  of  a 
tooth,  neither  were  the  gums  receding;  hence  we  arc  at  a 
loss  to  see  why  the  eru])tion  of  the  tootli  was  delayed,  or 
why  it  ai)peared  at  that  age  rather  than  at  any  c)ther.  'I'hc 
case  is,  however,  instructive,  as  respects  the  ])rocess  of 
eruption  in  retarded  teeth.  There  is  no  reason  for  assuniing 
that  tlic  development  of  the  tooth  was  later  than  of  the 
corresponding  tootii  which  ajjpearcd  at  the  usual  time  ; 
sujjposing,  then,  it  to  be  adnutted  that  the  tooth  was  com- 
liletely  developed  before  the  process  of  cutting  conuuenced, 

(')  Showing  t!ic  first  hicnsiiiil  retar  led  in  its  cru;itinn  hy  llio  jiresencc 
of  a  tomporaiy  tootli.  The  hiciispid  is  a  p'.'rfectly  well-(levelo]icd  tooth, 
hut  tlu;  outer  wall  of  the  alveolus  is  alj-ent.  Tlio  t'.'niiiurary  tootii  is  marked 
by  the  a.sterisk. 
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the  process  itself  must  be  in  some  respects  different  from 
that  wliich  occurs  Avheu  teeth  are  cut  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. Wlien  the  process  is  normal,  as  respects  the 
time  and  the  stage  of  development  of  the  tooth,  the  crown 
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a23pears  tln-ough  the  gum  long  before  the  root  lias  attained 
its  full  length.  The  crown  is  in  great  part  brought  towards 
the  surface  of  the  gum  by  the  progressive  lengthening  of 
the  root,  and  is  afterwards  still  further  raised  by  the  same 
process.  Now,  when  the  eruption  is  accomplished  subse- 
quent to  the  develo])meut  of  the  root,  the  movement  of  the 
tooth  must  be  effected  by  some  other  means  than  by  the 
jjrogressive  lengthening  of  root.  The  comjileted  tooth  has 
to  change  its  ])lace  without  itself  undei-going  any  change. 
The  bone  whicli  stands  in  its  way  nnist  be  alisorbed,  and 
the  lower  portion  of  the  socket  from  which  the  root  of  i\\v 
tooth  moves,  must  be  contracted  by  the  deposition  of  bone. 
Indeed,  in  the  absence  of  a  better  hypothesis,  it  may  be 

(')  An  adult  lower  jaw,  witli  the  canine  retanlcd  in  its  enqitioii.  Tlic 
outer  plate  of  the  jaw  has  been  cut  away  to  .show  the  ijosition  of  tlio 
tooth. 
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assumed  that  the  gniduiil  contraction  of  the  socket  is  the 
means  used  liy  natui'e  for  brinuiini;'  teetii  to  tiie  surface 
when  the  ])riicess  of  eruption  has  heen  delayed  lieyond  the 
ncirmal  jicridih  In  the  one  case,  the  nin\-ement  is  elfected 
hy  the  deveh)pment  of  bone  witiiin  the  alvcohis  ;  in  tlie 
utiier,  hy  tlie  prnt,''i'essive  devehipment  and  consei[ueut 
lengtlieniui:'  of  tlie  tooth. 

In  many  eases,  however,  the  retarded  teeth  liecome  ex- 
posed til  view  l)y  tiie  absorption  of  tlie  sujierjaceut  gum,  the 
teeth  tiiemselves  l)eing  perfectly  stationary.  'J'he  ]iressure 
on  the  gum  caused  by  artitieial  teeth  will  not  luiconnnonly 
cause  its  absor[)ti(in  and  the  exposure  of  a  hiddt'ii  tooth, 
and  this  tooth,  once  having  been  bared,  will  often  descend 
to  a  lower  level  than  that  which  it  had  jjreviously  oceu])ied. 
The  luaimei-  in  which  this  takes  ))la(;e,  and  the  etl'eet  ])i-o- 
duced,  may  i)e  seen  on  referring  to  the  hgures  illustrating 
irregularities  in  the  position  of  the  permanent  teeth. 

The  cause  which  most  conmionly  retards  the  cutting  of  a 
]K'niianeut  tooth  is  strictly  a  mechanical  one.  The  space 
which  shoulil  attonl  a  jilace  for  the  missing  tooth  is  already 
occupied  either  by  a  ]iersistent  deciduous  tooth,  or  by  the 
crowding  together  of  the  contiguous  ])ermanent  teeth. 
1  nder  these  circumstances,  the  normal  occujiant  of  the  s])Ot 
is  cither  held  back  or  takes  some  extremely  ii-regular 
jiosition.  In  the  accompiuiying  figure,  the  second  bicusjiids 
of  the  up|ier  jaw  were  retarded  by  the  jiresence  of  the 
tcnqxirary  molars.  The  decidmais  tooth  on  the  oni'  sidi' 
of  the  mouth  hail  lost  all  its  roots,  and  there  appears 
no  reason  why  the  bicuspid  did  not  take  its  place  at  the 
usual  time  :  but  on  the  other  side  the  temporary  molar 
has  retained  the  greater  portion  of  its  palatal  root,  and  was 
consecpiently  held  tirndy  in  place  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
bicuspid.  Although  in  this  example  the  usual  period  for 
the  rc])lacement  of  the  temporary  molars  has  not  iieen 
exceeded  by  more  than  two  years,  it  is  not  on  that  account 
less  instructive. 

\N  hen  a  temporary  tooth  does  not  fall  out  at  the  usual 
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time,  it  becomes  a  serious  question  whether  we  should  allow 
it  to  remain ;  whether  we  should  wait  until  it  becomes  loose 
before  its  removal  is  attempted,  or  remove  it  irrespective  of 
this  consideration.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the  question 
sliould  in  each  case  be  settled  before  the  period  of  replace- 
ment has  been  long  passed  by.    Now,  in  the  example  which 
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forms  the  subject  of  the  last  figure,  the  bicuspid  on  the  right 
side  has  been  slightly,  perhaps  not  injuriousl}',  retarded  by 
the  temporary  molar,  but  the  latter  tootli  wmdd  have 
speedily  given  place  to  its  successor.  Xot  so,  however,  on 
the  right  side  of  the  moutli.  The  retention  of  the  palatal 
root  on  the  part  of  the  deciduous  tooth,  would  liavc  enabled 
it  to  hold  i^ossession  of  the  position,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
second  bicuspid,  producing,  perhaps,  a  similar  result  to  tliat 
shown  in  Fig.  76.  But  if  we  resolve  upon  removing  deci- 
duous teetli  in  all  cases  when  the  ncjrnial  ]ieriod  arrives  for 
their  repUiccment,  the  practice  will  now  and  then  lead  to 

(')  Showing  the  .second  bicuspicls,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  retarded 
by  tlie  presence  of  the  preceding  teniiiorary  teeth.  A  very  .similar  condi- 
tion exi.sted  in  tlie  lower  jaw  of  a  child  snjjiiosed  to  have  been  murdered 
(The  St.  Lukc'.s  Mystery),  in  whose  case  an  erroneous  estimation  of  age  had 
been  ba.sed  upon  its  absence. 
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(lisiippointment ;  \vc  may  remove  a  tem])nr;u'3' tootli  wliicli 
is  destitute  of  a  successor,  as  shown  in  Fi,<i'.  .")7,  or  we  may 
make  way  for  an  im])eifect  tooth,  inferior  in  every  respect 
to  its  ])redecessor.  Tlicse  exceptional  cases  are,  liowe\X'r,  of 
sucli  rare  occiuTence,  tliat  althougli  they  should  not  be 
entirely  disregarded,  tlicir  influence  upon  our  jiractice 
should  1)0  but  comparatively  slight.  Then,  again,  tiie  tem- 
porary tooth  may  not  only  retard  the  ])crmanent  tootli,  but 
it  may  also  lie  at  a  lower  level  tiian  tiie  adjoining  teeth,  and 
eonseipiently  if  allowed  to  remain,  render  little  or  no  service 
in  mastication,  as  in  Fig.  7G. 

Regarding,  then,  the  ])ersistence  of  tenj|)oi-ary  teeth  as  a 
cause  which  connnonly  operates  uufavoui"al)ly,  not  only  by 
retarding  tiie  eruption  of  permanent  teeth,  Init  also  by  pro- 
ducing irregidarities  in  tlie  dental  scries,  their  removal 
nuist,  as  a  general  rule,  be  attended  w  ith  adx'autage. 

'I'he  wisdom  tooth  is  sometimes  ])revented  from  assuming 
its  jjroper  position  by  being  situated  innuediately  beneath 
tiie  second  molar.  Very  recently  a  secontl  U])per  molar  was 
extracted  at  tiie  Dental  Hospital,  lietween  tiie  fangs  of  wliicii 
was  a  liemisplierical  cuj)  of  bone  witii  a  perfectly  smootli 
surface,  wiiich  was  at  first  siglit  imagined  to  Ite  a  portion  of 
the  floor  of  the  antrum.  On  examining  the  mouth,  liowever. 
tlie  crown  of  the  wisdom  tootii  was  found  to  occu]iy  tlie 
space  wliencc  the  tooth  liad  lieen  extracted,  so  tliat  tlie  cuji 
of  bone  proved  to  be  a  portion  of  tiie  liony  cell  in  wiiich  it 
had  lain  liuricd. 

AViietiier  tlie  wisdom  tootii  will  now  descend  into  tiie 
alveolar  line  (tlie  ]iatient  lieiug  over  tiiirty  years  of  age) 
remains  to  Ijc  seen. 

Tile  consecutive  ciiaiiges  in  tiie  teeth  and  jaws,  wliicli  in 
tiie  iiealtiiy  suliject  iveeji  ])ace  witii  tlie  general  growth  of 
the  body,  iiave  to  some  extent  lieeii  traced  ;  and  the  results 
whicii  are  entailed  wiien  tiie  develo|)iiient  of  tiiose  |iarts  is 
interfered  witii  have  l)eeii  pointed  out  ;  and  this  iirings  us 
to  tlie  end  of  one  division  of  our  siilijeet.  As  an  examjile 
of  over-growth  in  a  tootii,  a  figure  (l-"ig.  SU)  is  hei'e  iiitro- 
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duced  of  an  unique  specimen  from  the  Museum  of  tlie 
Odontological  Society ;  it  is  a  hippopotamus's  tusk,  the 
cutting  edge  of  which,  from  want  of  antagonism,  and  the 
conseqxient  absence  of  weaving  away,  gradually  advanced 
until  it  entered  the  Jjulp  cavity,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the 
further  development  of  the  tooth. 

Irregularities  in  the  position  of  the  permanent  teeth 
admit  of  division  into  two  heads.    1st.  Irregularity  in  the 

Fig.  80.  ' 


position  of  the  teeth,  mainly  in  their  crowns,  the  jaws 
beyond  the  immediate  alveoli  of  the  teeth  not  ])articipating 
in  the  irregularity.  2nd.  Irregularity  in  the  position  of  the 
teeth,  the  alveolar  border  and  the  jaws  beyond  their  limits 
being  more  or  less  involved. 

Such  divisions  are  convenient,  but  of  course  the  one  form 
passes  more  or  less  insensibly  into  the  other. 
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Tlie  first  grouj)  admits  of  furtlier  division  into  those 
cases  in  wliieli  the  crowns  ah)ne  are  involved,  tlie  ends  of 
the  roots  hein.u  in  tlieir  pi-oper  position,  and  those  in  wiiich 
tlie  wliole  roots  are  bodily  dis]»laced. 

irrcy-ularities  ap])arentl\'  tlie  most  trivial  may  l)e,  in  fact, 
congenital,  'i'hns  T  have  lately  seen  an  instance  in  which, 
although  there  is  no  crowding  in  the  jaw  sutHcient  to  account 
for  it,  the  i-ight  up])er  central  incisor  is  to  a  slight  extent 
twisted  on  its  axis,  and  lies  a  little  behind  its  fellow  tooth  : 
|)recisely  the  same  irregularity  existed  in  the  father,  and 
will  l)e  apparently  ri'jteated  in  another  child,  in  whom  the 
tooth  is  as  yet  only  jjartially  erupted.  A  case  is  (|Uoted  by 
Mr.  Sedgwick  (')  in  which,  during  l)oth  dentitions,  a  tlouble 
tooth  took  the  place  of  tiic  left  lateral  incisor,  this  peculiarity 
being  inherited  from  a  paternal  grandfather. 

It  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  the  most  methodical 
course  to  describe  in  detail  the  various  forms  of  irregularity, 
tracing  them  where  ])0ssiblc  to  tiieir  causes,  and  then  to 
|iroceed  to  the  discussion  of  tiicir  treatment  ;  but  on  the 
wiiolc  it  will  ]ii-(jl)ai)ly  avoid  needless  repetition  to  take  the 
description  of  the  irregularities  and  their  treatment  together, 
taking  the  simple  forms  first. 

One  of  the  most  common  causes  of  disidacement  is  the 
])ersistence  of  the  temporary  teeth,  as  a  very  slight  obstruc- 
tion is  sutHcient  to  deflect  a  growing  tooth  fi'om  its  })roi)er 
path.  'I'he  folhjwing  figure  may  l)e  taken  as  a  fair 
examjjle  of  irregularity  arising  from  tins  cause.  'I'iie  tem- 
porary teeth  being  retained,  their  successors  have  conse- 
(|uently  taken  a  posterior  position,  which  allows  tlie  lower 
teetii,  when  tlie  mouth  is  closed,  to  pass  in  frcjiit  of  them  ; 
and  thus,  in  the  absence  of  mechanical  iiiterfei'enee,  render 
Itermanent  the  mal-powition. 

Unless  it  is  remedied  by  mechanical  interference,  the 
under  teeth  will  ])resent  a  barrier  to  the  outward  movement 
of  the  intiiriUMl  teeth. 


('   Uritisli  .'uid  I'orcigii  jMeilico-Cliinirg.  Review,  Ajirii,  ISUJ. 
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If  subjected  to  treatment  at  a  sufficiently  c;vi*ly  period, 
these  cases  may  be  brouglit  to  a  successful  issue  \\ith  miicli 
less  diffic\dty  than  those  in  which  the  teeth  are  everted. 
The  difficulty  of  keeping  the  teeth  in  the  position  into  whicii 
they  have  been  moved  is  remedied  by  the  antagonistic  teeth 
of  the  lower  jaw.  "When,  therefore,  the  upper  are  brought 
sufficiently  forward  to  close  in  front  of  the  lower  teeth,  our 
treatment  ma}*  be  discontinued. 

Now  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  adopting  measures  for  reducing  to  a  normal  position 
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teeth  which  are  permanently  turned  inwards.  We  have 
therefore  to  consider  the  age  at  which  the  operation  can 
be  most  advantageously  undertaken,  and  the  maimer  of 
]ierforniing  it. 

The  anatomical  conditions  of  the  teeth,  and  the  parts 
about  them,  at  the  period  of  eruiition,  have  been  already 
described.  If  these  conditions  are  undei-stood.  but  little 
don\)t  will  be  entertained  upon  the  propriety  of  adopting 
mechanical  treatment  at  a  comparatively  early  period. 
There  would  be  no  advantage  gained  by  waiting  till  the 

(')  Shows  the  iicniiiuient  central  incisoi-s  comins  throufrh  theginn  poste- 
riorly to  the  persisting  temporary  teeth,  leaving  an  interval  into  vvhiolithe 
lower  incisors  pjiss  when  the  month  is  closed. 
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sockets  arc  fully  formed,  as  the  treatment  must  then  involve 
their  partial  destruction,  and  the  reproduction  of  new  ones. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  treatment  lie  commenced  sutii- 
ciently  early,  tiic  lai-^e  ojien  sockets  will  allow  the  ^i-owiny 
teeth  to  lie  moved  forward,  and  those  ])arts  of  the  sockets  as 
yet  nnformed  will  he  develo])ed  in  accordance  with  the 
direction  .uiven  to  tiie  teeth.  So  soon,  therefore,  as  it  is 
discovered  tiiat  tlie  njjjier  fdl  within  the  lower  front  teeth, 
the  treatment  may  i)e  conunenced.  If  measures  were 
ado])ted  ])rior  to  the  estahlishment  of  irregular  antagonism, 
we  should  perhajis  he  effecting  hy  mechanical  interference 
that  whicii  Nature  woulil  have  accomplished  with  nuich  less 
inconvenience  U)  the  jiatient.  Few  can  have  failed  to  remark 
the  much  greater  prevalence  of  irregidarity  in  the  permanent 
teeth  ahout  the  time  of  their  eruption,  than  at  a  later 
l)eri(jd,  in  that  class  of  society  the  memhers  of  which  do  not 
avail  themselves  of  tiie  services  of  the  dentist,  excepting 
when  the  ]>resence  of  an  aching  tooth  can  no  longer  be 
liorne.  'i'hat  in  many  instances  teeth  which  on  their  first 
apiiearance  tiirough  the  gums  hold  an  ohjectionahle  ]>osition, 
will,  if  left  to  themselves,  idtimately  fall  into  the  projjcr 
line,  is  a  fact  sufficiently  well  estahlished  to  warn  us  against 
interference  until  it  is  clearly  shown  that  our  assistance  is 
required. 

From  the  freipiency  with  which  irregularities  ai'e  remedied 
hy  natttrc,  it  has  i)een  supposed  that  there  is  a  strong  in- 
herent tendency  towards  the  assuni]>tion  of  ;i  normal  position, 
and  that  teeth  will  in  con.setpience  of  this  tendency,  all 
mechanical  obstacles  being  removed,  take  up  a  reguhu- 
arrangement. 

And  although  no  one  can  doidjt  for  a  moment  that  there 
is,  and  must  be,  a  controlling  influence  in  the  organism 
tending  to  its  a.ssumption  (jf  its  typical  form,  yet  the  exist- 
ence of  certain  mechanical  agencies  which  ai'c  in  constant 
ojjeration,  namely  tiie  pressure  exerted  by  tlie  tongue  and 
Ijy  the  lips  must  l)e  borne  in  mind.  If  any  tooth  projects 
outwards  or  inwards  beyond  the  line  of  the  suri'ounding 
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teeth,  it  will  obviously  sustain  more  than  its  share  of  the 
pressure  exerted  by  the  museles  of  the  lips  or  of  the  tongue. 
And  as  the  lips  and  tongue  act  evenly  and  symmetrically 
on  every  part  of  the  alveolar  arch,  their  action  will  obviously 
tend  to  the  correction  of  any  irregularity  that  may  have 
occurred,  if  a  regular  disposition  of  the  teeth  be  not 
rendered  impossible  by  want  of  space,  or  other  mechanical 
obstacle. 

The  muscles  of  the  tongue  in  its  varied  movements  exert 
a  more  powerful  influence  than  those  of  the  lips ;  and  thus 
it  happens  that  a  tooth  placed  inside  the  arch  is  far  more 
quickly  pushed  into  its  normal  position  l)y  the  operation  of 
natural  forces  than  one  which  lies  outside  the  line.  A  \qyy 
slight  amount  of  force,  if  oialy  it  be  constantly'  applied,  is 
suflicient  to  alter  the  jjosition  of  a  newly  erupted  tootii ;  and 
this  even  pressure  of  the  lips  and  tongue  is  probably  the 
chief  agency,  not  only  in  correcting  any  irregularity  that 
may  have  arisen,  but  also  in  determining  the  regular  ar- 
rangement of  the  teeth  during  their  eruption  where  no  me- 
chanical obstacle  interferes  with  their  even  disposition. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
pressing  the  teeth  outwards.  The  older  method  of  pro- 
cedure consisted  in  fitting  a  metal  plate  to  the  lower  teeth, 
from  the  ujiper  surface  of  which  a  plate  of  metal  projected, 
which,  on  closing  the  mouth,  passed  behind  the  teeth  whose 
position  recpiired  change.  In  fact,  the  lower  teeth  were  by 
this  process  artificially  lengthened  and  turned  inwards,  and 
consequently  tlie  amount  of  force  exerted  upon  the  mis- 
placed teeth  depended  entirely  upon  the  voluntary  action 
of  the  lower  jaw  in  closing  the  mouth.  In  many  cases  tliis 
method  of  treatment  will  be  successful,  Init  it  is  slow,  and 
consequently  prodiices  a  prolonged  impediment  to  articula- 
tion and  mastication  ;  and  it  is  open  to  a  further  objection. 
It  is  not  uiiifonnly  successful,  and  at  best  depends  in  great 
part  upon  the  voluntary  eflbrts  of  the  patient. 

More  recently,  vulcanite  plates  fitted  to  the  palate,  and 
extended  over  the  jnclar  teetii,  have  been  adi)pted.  The 
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vulcanite  over  the  masticutiiig  surfaces  of  the  innlar  tcetli  is 
left  surticieutiv  tiiiciv  to  pi-eveut  the  u])i)er  and  lower  fnmt 
teetii  fniui  iuHueiiciui:-  each  other  wiieu  the  inoutii  is  closed. 
The  plate  is  htted  to  tiie  necks  of  the  teeth  to  he  opei-ated 
upon,  hetween  wiiich  and  the  plate  portions  of  dry  conipresseil 
wood  or  pcLi's  are  ])laced,  in  cavities  cut  in  the  vulcanite  for 
their  rece[)tiou.  Macii  instandini^-  tooth  will  liave  its  corre- 
spondinu'  cavity  in  the  plate,  the  formation  of  which  re(|nires 
some  little  attention.  'I'he  form  should  lie  similar  to  that  <if 
a  shallow  drawei',  tiie  front  of  which  has  heen  removed,  and 
so  proportioned  as  re<:ards  the  n]i])er  and  lower  surfaces  of 
tile  [ilate  in  wliich  it  is  cut,  that  the  section  of  W(Jod  will 
not  fall  (ait  into  tlie  mouth,  'i'he  wood  shoidd  i)e  htted  to 
tiie  cavity,  and  left  a  little  thicUer  at  that  end  which  lies 
towanls  tlie  yum.  if  tlie  plate  he  nicely  Htted  to  tiii'  teeth 
which  it  caps,  it  will  ordinarily  iiold  in  vei'v  ti>;htly  iiy 
sprinirinL;-  in  over  tiieir  crowns,  and  in  order  tiiat  it  may  do 
so,  Mr,  ^\'oodilouse  is  in  the  liaiiit  of  cuttini;'  grooves  into  the 
plaster  mod(.'l  at  the  necks  of  tiie  temporary  teetli,  ami  then 
vulcanising  uiiou  tiie  model.  Tliese  grooves  sluuild  corre- 
siKnid  to  tiie  edges  of  tiie  gums  upon  tiie  lingual  and  labial 
aspects  of  tiie  temporary  molars,  lint  tiiey  siiould  not  extend 
in  l)etween  tlie  teetii,  as  tiiey  would  cause  great  soreness 
were  tliey  to  result  in  the  vulcanite  ]iressingon  the  tongue  or 
gum  in  this  ])osition.  ihit  tiie  labial  and  lingual  asjiects  of 
the  ci-own  ridges  upon  tlie  vulcanite,  wliicii  jiass  just  lieiieatli 
the  alirupt  i)ulge  of  tlie  enamel  u|)ou  the  temporary  tooth,  di> 
not  cause  pain.  However,  if  a  good  and  suitalile  model  have 
l>een  olitained,  tliis  trimming  of  it  is  not  necessary,  and  Dr. 
('ottin  advocates  strongly  the  use  of  guttapercha  for  taking- 
all  impressions  for  regulating  purposes.  ( Jntta|)ercha,  owing 
to  its  low  specific  heat,  can  be  employed  very  hot,  and 
therefore  very  soft  ;  lie  recommends  that  it  !>e  tliorougldy 
softened  in  very  hot  water,  jilaced  in  tlu^  tray,  and  tiie  ti'ay 
and  its  coiitc-nts  dipped  into  cold  water  and  liehl  there  a 
few  moments.  No  i^reat  excess  should  be  used,  and  the 
tray  liaviug  been  tirmly  jiressed  up,  best  by  the  patient 
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biting  it  home,  it  is  to  be  after  a  little  time  abraptly 
removed  and  at  once  placed  in  cold  water.  If  by  accident 
there  be  any  considerable  excess  hanging  over  the  back 
of  the  tray,  tliis  shonld  be  carefully  supported  till  it  has 
cooled,  lest  by  its  weight  it  drag  the  back  part  of  the  im- 
pression. 

But  if,  owing  to  the  imfortunate  slope  of  the  teeth,  or 
their  absence,  or  other  cause,  the  plate  will  not  stay  in 
securely,  it  can  be  tied  in,  and  there  is  a  particular  way  of 
doing  this,  so  much  preferable  to  any  other  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  that  it  is  worth  description  here.  The  plate 
having  been  adjusted  to  the  mouth,  holes  must  be  drilled 
through  it  for  the  admission  of  ligatures,  which  may  be 
passed  round  and  tied  to  one  or  other  of  the  molar  teeth  on 
each  side  of  the  mouth. 

In  arranging  the  ligatures,  care  must  be  taken  that  they  do 
not  press  upon  and  irritate  tlie  gums.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  gums  approach  nearer  to  the  masticating  surfaces  of 
the  teeth  on  the  lingual  than  on  the  labial  side.  Hence,  the 
holes  in  the  plate  should  be  made  at  the  point  corresponding 
to  the  free  edge  of  the  gum  against  which  it  i"ests,  at 
the  centre  of  the  lingual  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  tempo- 
rary molars. 

The  plate  being  out  of  the  montli,  long  ligatures  are 
passed  round  the  necks  of  the  temporary'  molars  and  securely 
tied  :  it  will  be  found  easiest  to  make  the  knot  on  the  labial 
aspect  of  the  tooth,  and  then  to  pass  the  ends  back,  one  in 
front  and  one  behind  the  tooth,  so  that  the  free  ends  hang- 
inwards.  The  object  of  having  the  ligatures  verv  long  is 
that  the  free  ends  may  now  be  passed  through  the  drill 
lioles  in  tlie  plate  (wliich  is  still  out  of  the  mouth)  and 
loosely  knotted  together,  so  that  they  may  remain  whilst 
the  M'holc  process  is  repeated  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mouth.  The  plate  is  then  put  in  and  held  firmly  home 
whilst  the  ligatures  are  p\Uled  uji  taut  and  tied,  the  knots 
being  on  the  lingual  surface  of  tlio  i)late,  which  will  then 
be  quite  securely  held.    If  these  precautions  be  observed. 
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the  ligatiu-cs  wlicn  tied  will  pass  in  a  straigiit  line  from 
the  labial  surface  of  the  tooth  to  the  lingual  surface  of 
the  plate,  without  interfering  with  the  gnnis.  In  selecting 
the  teeth  around  which  the  ligatures  are  to  he  passed, 
we  must  be  gvn'ded  liy  the  forms  and  the  jxjsition  of 
the  teeth  availalilc  for  the  purpose  ;  but  should  the 
temporary  molars  l)e  i)resent  it  \\ill  be  well  to  make  use 
of  them  in  preference  to  the  permanent  teeth.  The 
abrupt  tenuination  <if  the  enamel  renders  them  partieu- 


Fici.  82.  (') 


larly  suitable  lor  the  purpose,  and  the  short  jjei  iod  during 
which  they  will  be  retained  renders  their  injury  a  matter 
of  little  consequence. 

(')  Showing  a  vulcanite  jilatc  litteil  to  tlic  uiijicr  jaw,  for  the  piiriiose  of 
forcing  oiitwarils  tiio  central  inci.sors.  Tlio  vulcanite  is  left  surticiently 
thick  over  the  masticating  surface  of  the  back  teeth  to  jpievent  the  hiwcr 
teeth  from  inlhiencing  those  to  lie  uperated  upon.  The  plate  is  retained 
liy  ligatures  jia-sseil  through  the  vulcanite  and  round  the  t<-rii]iiirary  molars  ; 
posterior  to  the  central  incisnrs,  (he  apertures  of  tlie  cells  for  the  reception 
of  the  compressed  wood  arc  shown. 

lielow  the  figure,  a  section  of  the  jiarts  /71  nit\i  is  given,  showing  the  cell 
in  its  length,  with  the  piece  of  wood  removeil  and  placed  underneath. 
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By  the  foregoing-  means  the  plate  may  be  firmly  fixed  in 
order  to  aff'ord  a  2^oint  d'appui  for  the  action  of  the  com- 
pressed wood,  the  cells  for  the  recejjtion  of  -which  will  be 
formed  on  the  one  side  by  the  teeth  to  be  moved,  and  on 
the  other  three  sides  by  the  ])late.  After  compressing  for 
some  honrs  a  piece  of  dry  willow,  plane,  or  some  other  soft 
wood,  small  strips  may  be  cut  off,  and  from  these  fragments 
must  be  prepared  which  will  fit  with  moderate  accuracy  to 
the  spaces  formed  by  the  jilate  and  teeth,  taking  care  that 
the  grain  of  the  wood  runs  parallel  with  the  long  axes  of  the 
teeth.  So  soon  as  the  wood  commences  to  absorb  moisture 
it  will  expand,  and  in  a  direction  transverse  to  that  of  its 
grain.  In  expanding,  either  the  tooth  in  front  of  it  must 
move  outwards,  or  tlie  plate  must  be  driven  backwards,  and 
with  it  the  molar  teeth  to  which  it  is  fitted.  But  as  the 
front  teeth  are  capable  of  the  least  resistance,  they  are  the 
first  to  yield,  and  therefore  gradually  advance  before  the 
expanding  Avood.  From  time  to  time  the  wedges  miist  be 
renewed,  each  new  piece  being  slightly  larger  than  its  pre- 
decessor ;  and  as  the  teeth  move  upon  an  axis  situated  near 
tlie  apices  of  their  respective  roots,  the  receptacles  become 
changed  in  form,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  modify  the  fonn 
of  the  grooves  in  the  vulcanite  plate.  If  tliis  precaution  be 
neglected,  there  will  be  a  difliculty  in  retaining  the  wood 
after  the  teeth  have  been  moved  from  their  original  position. 
The  receptacle  will  have  changed  in  form  as  respects  the 
relative  size  of  the  upper  and  lower  portions.  Hence  it 
becomes  necessary  to  deepen  that  end  of  the  groove  which 
lies  near  the  gum,  and  the  excavation  must  be  made  suffi- 
ciently deep  to  restore  the  parallelism  which  has  been  lost 
by  the  outward  movement  of  the  tooth.  When  the  required 
amount  of  change  in  position  is  considerable,  and  the  half 
of  this  has  been  gained,  it  may  be  necessary  to  discard  the 
original  plate,  and  substitute  a  new  one  fitted  close  to  the 
teeth  operated  upon,  so  as  to  admit  a  thinner  and  more 
manageable  wedge  than  that  which  would  have  been  re- 
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quired  hud  tlic  troatinent  been  contimiedwith  the  first  made 
ajiparatus. 

It  is  d()ul)tf'al  whetlier,  as  a  jieneral  rule,  more  tiiau  two 
teetli  eau  l>e  advantatienusly  (i])erated  u|M>n  at  tiie  same 
rime.  If,  fur  iustanee,  tlie  four  ineisnrs  are  iuvulved  in  the 
irrciiularity,  it  may  he  desirahle  to  push  forward  the  central 
teeth  first,  and  tlieu  move  the  lateral  teerli,  or  via'  fi-rfd. 
lint  in  adopting;-  tliis  ]ilan  we  nnist  notnc.irlect  to  take  means 
to  ])revent  tiie  teeth  first  ojierated  u])on  from  retreating- 
to  tiieii-  old  jdaee  while  the  otliers  are  heinu'  forced 
forward.  'I'his  may  be  aecoinplislieil  by  inscrtini;-  into 
tlie  vulcanite  frame  pc.u's  of  wood,  the  free  ends  of  wliicii 
rest  n]iou  tlie  backs  of  the  moved  teetli.  In  rhis  aijpli- 
cation  of  the  W(i(jd  the  end  of  the  Lrrain   will   ivst  ujion 


the  tiioth,  and  as  there  is  but  very  slight  expansinu 
leuLitiiwisc  I'f  the  grain,  the  teeth  will  be  simply  held 
in  ]iosition. 

When  the  whole  of  the  instanding  teeth  have  been  moved 
outwards  to  an  extent  sufiicient  to  ensure  their  passing  in 

(')  Shows  metal  i-ajis  tittcil  to  the  iiiohvr  Iccth,  with  :i  \y.\ui\  e.Ntciuliiig 
from  tlieiii  in  fmiit  of  the  iiici.sor.-i.  To  the  metal  baiul  so  ti-\cil,  li;;atiirc.s, 
alter  lieiiig  jiasscd  round  the  front  teeth,  were  attached,  and  drew  the 
inverted  teeth  forward  until  they  eame  in  contact  with  the  band.  The 
case  was  treated  liy  .Mr.  Harrison,  to  whoni  I  am  indehted  for  tiie  si  ecimen 
given  in  the  figure. 
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front  of  the  lower  teeth  on  the  month  being  closed,  the  use 
of  the  apparatus  may  be  discontinued.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  will  Vie  found  that  the  l)ack  teeth  of  the  upper  and 
lower  jaws,  from  having  been  kept  apart  during  the  treat- 
ment, lose  their  proper  antagonism.  They  become  raised  in 
their  sockets,  and  prevent  the  front  teeth  from  meeting  each 
(jther ;  under  these  circmnstances,  those  portions  of  the 
vulcanite  plate  which  extended  over  the  masticating  sur- 
faces of  the  back  teeth  must  be  removed  so  as  to  allow  the 
teeth  to  come  in  contact,  while  tiic  plate  prevents  the  front 
teeth  from  falling  back  into  the  former  jjosition.  In  a  few 
days  the  proper  antagonism  will  lie  restored,  and  the  plate 
may  be  discarded. 

Instead  of  using  vidcanite,  metal  may  be  used  for  the 
plate  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  neither  desirable  nor  necessary, 
and  has  almost  pa.ssed  out  of  use.  The  molar  teeth  on 
either  side  maybe  capped  with  gold,  the  caps  being  made  so 
that  they  fit  tightly  ^ipon  the  teeth.  From  these  a  band  of 
metal  is  extended  in  front  of  the  teeth.  Holes  are  drilled 
in  the  band  opposite  to  the  teeth,  and  strong  silk  thread  is 
passed  round  the  neck  of  each  tooth  and  through  the  corre- 
sponding holes,  and  tied  tightly  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
band.  The  teeth  will  by  degrees  l)e  drawn  towards  the  band, 
but  the  process  is  a  slow  one,  and  requires  frequent  renewal 
of  the  ligatures. 

I  have  commonly  used  vulcanized  caoutcliouc  in  the  place 
of  silk  ;  witli  this  material,  the  tension  is  more  uniform,  and 
the  reue'Avals  need  not  be  made  so  frequently.  The  fixing  of 
the  india-rubber  to  the  band  may  be  a  difficulty  :  tying  is 
impracticable,  and  hooks  could  not  well  be  used.  I  found, 
liowevcr,  that  by  cutting  fine  slits  wit  li  a  liair  saw  obliquely 
through  the  metal  band,  and  then  passing  the  two  ends  of 
the  caoutchouc  in  a  state  of  tension  into  them,  the  ligatures 
were  firmly  i-etained.  Metal  s])i-ings,  which  may  be  made  of 
gold  or  of  steel  ]iiano  wire,  will  remain  in  active  operation 
for  a  longer  period  than  wooden  wedges  or  i)egs,  and  so  the 
patient  need  not  ])ay  such  frecpient  visits  to  the  dentist. 


TjacATMji^T  OF  nuw;i'j,AHi'nt:!i. 


SiJk  Ji;<atuix«  mjuirc  reuewaJ  every  iico<>ud  duy,  but  the 
CU/'jutchouc  will  lunt  d'^uble  tlie  timi.-,  iiiid  will  jji<xlu<X'  u 
UJUoJj  Jji'jie  Ja]>id  eHcct.  J  luisc  iu  laxoujiiljle  Ciuscs 
ijU(xx'cie<l  ill  briii;,jiJi;/  IceUi  <jLit  in  the  i^juirte  »  ibituiglil, 
uiid  I  lie  cajie         been  dij>Uii,hh<;<.1. 

lij  l.lie  jjJitce  of  Uniu/  uieliil  iu  the  Ibjejruiij;^  UiiiiuieJ',  ;i 
plate  luay  l>e  fitted  V>  the  j>a.lute,  aii'l  leliiiiied  l»y  l/iiiid.- 
piu-jriiji/  j'oiuid  the  i>iM;ii  t»;el.h,  oJ'  bv  j/<^)ti'jiift  ul'  wile  ex- 
tejided  <>veJ"  the  ei'i^wjis  ;uid  Ix-ut  (l<>ttij  ho  ;t>  t<j  chusjj  the 
ueckij  of  tlie  teetb.  o)'  In  eupj^iu/  the  teeth.  'Jo  tlie  pahital 
poJ'tioJi  of  the  phtte.  l^uU'Li  of  UietuI  Jeudered  eiiustie  \)\ 
buiiiiJiej'iu;^,  Uiuv  Ia-  atliu:hed.  adjuhtiu/  thi-  fi'ee  eiidh  b'.' 
that  they  islia]]  u|>oii    the    IjiK^kn   ol'  the  iJiaijjhio<;d 

<XM.'tlj.  'J'hL-.  iiiiUjuer  of  jjj<><;eodiii;^  iii  iiife]'i<jr  t<>  the 
two  j>)"e<x;diji/  liietho'U,  \\hej»-  a  Jjiijiil>er  of  teeth  are 
involved,  aithon^rli  iji  <;a^eh  whei'e  two  oi"  three  teeth  only 
aJe  jwjuijcd  X/)  l>e  ^lulled,  wA  only  outwat'iji  o)-  inwajdi<. 
bill  idiso  uj>on  their  axes,  it  ofiurs  ttome  (;<jtU)ideriible 
ad\antage)!. 

J')x<;eptiiig  i)j  thoise  <;;u»<^i5  where  the  antavc^niMtie  teeth 
lierve  for  uiaintainin/  th(;  jx^hition  cW;<jLiired  by  uueohauicui 
iiitejfejeiKx-,  re>f illation   j.iiat«,'i5    luiist  Ix.*   worn  for  niaiiy 
niouthij,  and  whateve)'  riiay  be  the  tnuteriul  u»ed  iu  their 
W;Uht)-iii;tiou,  the  I^jeth   to   wbieh  they  aj'e  attuehed  }iaiu 
nolljin;^  l^y  beiu/  h<j  Uhed.    Metallie  l^andh  eiieij'cliug  uatural 
Ibj-  the-  liiij^jx^Jt  of  a)-lifi<.iai  teeth,  not  uuc<juimouly  pjoduce 
iiijii)-y  to  the  former  :  and  it  irs  fair  i/)  iufer  that  wiieu,  iu 
jjr<;tjiu;ted  ca^en,  K  j/ulation  j^latetj  are  retained  by  similar 
ineaiiK,  h<>me  amount  >>S  miwjhief  may  rewult.    Hence  there 
iie  many  who  (>.»ndemu  the  use  ol'  metal.     'J'he  fjuestiou 
liriiieij  ;w  to  wh<.thej'  videanit*-  i«  really  le«ij  injurioui*  t*.*  the 
ipve<>t<jd  t('eih  ihaii  ;irold  ;  and,  jud;jrijjji-  i/'jm  the  e.\jx.'iieuce 
gained  by  watehin/  the  eHeetrt  of  aj-tifieial  teeth  constructed 
Aitli  e;w,lij  I  think  we  .shall  i>e  coneti-aiued  to  answer  de- 
cidedly in  fav<^ui-  of  th'.  lbrm<-r.    Still,  bel'ore  any  aj^jjreci- 
able  liun  can  b',-  j;rodu<;ed,  the  metallic  frame  must  be 
■.w^rn  for  a  lo)i;z  time,  and  »uj.»j>osiu}£  it  can  be  attached  to 
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tcmponuy  teeth,  tliis  considerati(JU  need  not  influence  our 
selection. 

The  advantage  in  respect  to  time  and  the  relative  amount 
of  inconvenience  entailed  upon  the  patient  by  the  one  or 
other  method  of  procedure  must  not  be  disregarded.  The 
ever-varj'ing  character  of  the  cases  renders  it  dithcidt  to  lay 
down  any  general  rule  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  (me 
method  over  the  other,  as  regards  the  time  required  to 
produce  the  desired  eflFect.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  although 
cases  treated  by  the  use  of  metal  plates  are  sometimes  more 
speedily  completed,  nevertheless  vulcanite  is  more  generally 
to  be  preferred  as  more  comfortable,  and  less  injurious  t" 
the  teeth. 

Although  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  Avill  be  necessary  to 
rectify  sucli  malposition  of  the  teeth  as  nature  alone  will  not 
remed}',  by  the  use  of  plates,  there  are  other  methods  by 
which  their  position  may  be  changed.  A  patient  po'^sessed 
of  sutficient  determination  may  often  succeed  in  bringing 
forward  a  misplaced  upper  incisor  by  the  use  of  a  piece  of 
wood,  emploj^ed  like  a  lever  to  force  it  forward,  the  lower 
teeth  being  fallen  as  a  ftilcrAm. 

Ligatures  or  elastic  bands  may  be  adapted  to  the  tooth 
which  it  is  rerpiircd  to  move  in  such  ways  as  the  ingenuity 
of  the  operator  may  devise,  always  bearing  in  mind, 
ever,  tliat  unless  a  considerable  number  of  teeth  are  embraced 
by  it,  those  taken  as  the  supports  will  proljably  be  as  much 
acted  on  as  tlie  tooth  which  is  to  be  moved. 

But  whatever  course  of  procedure  is  decided  upon,  there 
is  one  point  wliich  must  carefully  be  kept  in  mind  :  tlie 
direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  tooth  may  be  changed,  but 
that  is  all.  The  of  tlie  fang  will  rem;un  fixed,  or  nearly 
so;  while  the  crown  of  the  tooth  will  move  in  an  arc  of  a 
circle  the  centre  of  which  lies  at  or  very  near  to  the  apex  of 
the  fang.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
estimating  the  proliability  of  success  to  ascertain  as  far  as 
possible  the  position  of  the  a])ex  of  the  fang;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  those  cases  in  which  the  irregularity  is  due  to 
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some  such  meclianical  cause  as  tlie  retejition  of  temporary 
teeth  will  yield  to  treutDieiit  fur  moi'e  )X'a<lily  thuu  those  ill 
which  the  alveolar  Ijordcr  is  uioi'e  largely  inv<jlvod. 

And  it  is  often  not  at  all  iiecessary  that  the  position  of 
the  bottom  of  the  s(;ckets  shoidd  he  ciianged,  although  the 
margins  require  to  be  reduced  to  a  semicircle  of  much 
Bmaller  j'adius.  Sow  we  know  that  moderate  pressure,  con- 
stantly maintained  upon  ij<jne,  will  leail  to  its  ubsor]jti<jn ; 
if  therefore  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  be  steadily  and  con- 
stantly presseil  upon,  that  portion  of  the  socket  which 
receives  the  j^x'ssure  will  gradually  disapj)ear.  The  imme- 
diate result  will  be  an  eiilargement  of  the  socket  in  which 
the  toot!)  will  fov  the  time  move  freely  ;  in  otlier  words,  it 
will  become  lo(;se.  'J'his  c<jndition,  if  long  continued,  would 
lead  to  the  early  loss  of  the  tooth  ;  hence,  to  ensure  success 
in  our  <;]jeratioiis  fi;r  rea'ljustment,  new  Ixjiie  nnist  l>e  j)ro- 
ducc'd  in  thos(^  |>arts  of  the  socket  from  which  and  towards 
which  tiie  r<«<t  of  the  tooth  has  moved.  The  fact  (jf  a  tooth 
becoming  loose  under  undue  pressure,  shows  that  the 
absfjrption  may  proceed  more  rapiiliy  than  develoj;ment  of 
bone. 

The  recognition  of  tiiis  lact,  which  may  l)e  assunxed  as  a 
constant  condition,  suggests  a  very  im]M)i-tant  question — viz., 
at  wiiat  rate  in  respect  to  time  can  new  alveolar  bone  be 
develiiped,  wiien  the  removal  of  the  pre-existing  tissue  has 
been  induci.Ml  jjy  pressure 'i'iie  determination  of  this  point 
will  ;dso  assist  in  determining  the  degree  of  pressure  which 
can  lie  used  most  advantageously,  and  the  length  of  time  it 
will  be  necessary  t<;  cnq>loy  mechanical  means  for  retaining 
the  toi.tli  ill  tiie  position  into  which  it  has  been  forced,  if 
an  extreme  case  ijc  taken  I'or  treatment,  the  extent  of  change 
produced,  supposing  the  tix'atment  to  lie  permanently  suc- 
cessful, will  amount  to  the  destruction  of  a  considerable 
porti(H)  of  the  existing,  an<l  the  pr<;duction  nf  new  alve'ili. 

In  tiie  absence  of  weli-establisiied  facts  gained  from  dis- 
sections, in  resjtect  to  the  period  re(iuired  either  for  the 
re-developiiient  of  alveoli,  or  the  degree  to  which  restoration 
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is  carried,  we  are  thrown  upon  the  general  results  obtained 
in  the  treatment  of  cases,  and  u\)o\\  the  conditions  wliich 
are  found  to  obtain  in  the  development  of  alveoli  during 
the  eruptive  period  of  dentition.  It  has  been  shown  that 
the  socket  grows  up  contemporaneousl}'  with  the  gradual 
development  of  the  tooth,  but  in  this  case  the  process  of 
growth  is  extended  over  many  months,  and  the  results 
obtained  in  the  reduction  of  irregularities  do  not  tend  to 
show  that  the  alveolar  reparation  is  more  rapid  tlian  the 
original  alveolar  develoimient. 

If,  for  example,  slightly  projecting  teeth  are  by  means  of 
pressure  brought  rajjidly  into  the  proper  line,  and  are  then 
left  without  mechanical  restraint,  they  will  speedil}'  return 
to  their  former  place,  and  become  firmly  fixed  in  their 
sockets  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  thej-  would  have  done 
if  retained  in  the  newly  acquired  position.  This  circum- 
stance would  seem  to  indicate  that  in  moving  the  teeth  the 
sockets  had  been  stretched  or  bent  rather  than  absorbed  ; 
but  there  are  many  cases  in  Mhich  the  assumption  that  the 
bone  yields  by  its  elasticity  in  the  direction  of  the  pressure 
aj^plied  to  the  teeth,  does  not  offer  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  even  in  the  cases 
where  this  explanation  would  at  first  sight  ai)pcar  tenable, 
the  phenomena  may  be  attributed  to  other  causes. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  continued  pressure  upon 
the  crown  of  a  tooth,  is  irritation  and  thickening  of  tlie  peri- 
dental membrane  ;  and  this  results  in  the  tooth  being  raised 
in  its  socket  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  increased  thickness  , 
of  the  membrane. 

The  root  of  the  tooth,  from  its  more  or  less  conical  form, 
acquires,  when  raised  in  the  socket,  an  increased  capability 
of  motion,  without  the  alveolus  itself  becoming  enlarged. 
Instances  in  Avliich  these  conditions  are  produced  by  disease 
arc  of  daily  occurrence.  A  tooth  is  attacked  with  j^ain,  and 
in  a  few  hours  the  patient  discovers  that  the  tootli  has 
become  too  long,  and  feels  slightly  loose.  Tlie  increased 
capability  of  motion  is  recognised  if  the  tooth  be  grasped 
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between  tlie  thumb  and  fingers ;  but  it  will  at  the  same 
time  be  Ibund,  that  although  it  readily  yields  within  certain 
limits  to  jjressinv,  yet   that    the   movement  is  alirn])tly 
stopjied  when  the  side  of  the  root  eonies  in  eontaet  with 
either  wall  of  the  socket.     A  piece  of  india-rubber  com- 
pressed between  two  teeth  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
force    them  apart,  each    tooth    becoming  tender  to  the 
touch,  and  sligiitly  loose  ;  but  although  the  teeth  on  the 
removal  of  the  caoutchouc  for  a  time  stand  apart,  they 
will  speedily  resume  their  former  positions,  become  firm, 
and  free  froni  tenderness.     In  this  case,  it  can  scarcely 
be  assumed  that  the  socket  became  enlarged  by  absoi']>tion, 
and  again  contracted  by  deposition,  although  the  separation 
was  greater  in  anionnt  than  could  be  accoTUited  for  on  the 
supposition  that  tlie  ]ieridental  membrane  only  yielded  to 
the  ])ressure  ;  but  the  ditticulty  of  explanation  disap])ears 
on  finding  that  the  teeth  are  slightly  raised  in  the  sockets. 
In  these  instances  we  have  examjtles  of  the  manner  in  which 
the   jiosition   of  a   tooth  may,  muler   pressure,  become 
changed,  without  the  socket  undergoing  any  enlargement. 
In  the  treatment  of  cases,  we  find  that  within  the  first  few 
'  days  the  misplaced  teeth  show  most  satisfactory  results, 
.  and  we  are  a]it  to  conclude  that  the  ditticulty  will  i)e  readily 
'  overcome ;   but    in   subsequent  examinations    we    fail  to 
I  recognise    a    corresponding    amount    of   ])rogress.  The 
i  involved  soft  tissues  ivadily  yield,  but  mitil  removed  or 
'  weakened  liy  absorption,  the  bone  of  the  sockets  resists 
•  the  further  movement  of  the  teeth.    'J'he  rate  at  which 
its  removal  can    be  safely  induced   is  not  satisfactorily 
ascertained.    That  we  can  induce  its  absorption,  numerous 
examples  prove  ;  but  in  order  to  bring  about  tiie  result,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  pressure  should  be  uniform  in  degree 
and  uninterrupted.    Destructive  inflanniiation  will  be  set 
up  if  tlie  pressure  lie  too  great,  and  if  it  be  too  slight  the 
teeth  will  not  move,  or  the  movement  will  be  so  slow  that 
both  the  patient  and  jiractitioner  bect>me  wearied  before  a 
successful  result  has  been  gained.     A  certain  amount  of 
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irritation  in  the  socket  is  a  necessary  attendant  iipon  the 
treatment,  otherwise  absorption  of  the  socket  would  not  be 
induced.  Other  conditions  being  tlie  same,  the  age  of  the 
patient  Avill  influence  the  results.  The  younger  the  patient, 
the  more  readily  can  the  teeth  be  moved  ;  the  older,  the 
more  difficiilt  will  the  operation  become. 

Supposing  the  irregular  teeth  to  have  been  reduced  to 
a  projjer  position,  and  that  the  moving  of  them  has  been 
attended  with  a  certain  amount  of  destruction  of  the  existine: 
socket,  we  have  then  to  inqi^ire  whether  the  lost  parts  will 
be  fully  replaced,  and  if  so,  the  length  of  time  required  for 
the  formation  of  the  new  bone.  It  is  not  probable  that  a 
series  of  preparations,  illustrating  the  condition  of  tlic  parts 
at  different  stages  of  treatment,  will  be  obtained  ;  we  must 
therefore  be  content  with  less  positi^'e  information  than 
such  a  series  would  furnish,  and  avail  oursch-es  of  such 
facts  as  can  be  gathci'ed  from  those  cases  in  which  teetli 
have  been  forced  from  their  former  position  by  a  loss  of 
proper  antagonism.  The  dissecting-room  will  furnish 
examples  of  this  character,  and  in  them  we  shall  find  that 
the  shifted  teeth  liave  a  less  perfect  implanation  than  those 
which  have  been  undisturbed.  The  sockets  will  not  rise  to 
the  level  of  those  of  the  other  teeth ;  from  which  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  loss  of  the  displaced  tcetli  will  be  hastened. 
Whether  the  same  conditions  obtain  in  teeth  wliich  have  in 
eai'ly  life  been  intentionally  moved,  observations  directed  to 
individual  cases  over  very  many  years  can  alone  determine. 
But  supposing  the}'  do,  we  must  \mt  against  this  disadvantage 
the  fact  that  the  walls  of  the  sockets  of  oiitstanding  teeth 
are  very  commonly  deficient  in  strength,  or  imperfect,  and 
that  teeth  so  j^liiced  arc  liable  to  become  loose  prematiurly. 

Admitting,  then,  that  sockets  partly  removed  under  treat- 
ment will  be  restored,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  time 
which  will  be  occupied  in  the  restoration, — in  other  words, 
how  long  it  will  be  necessary  to  hold  tlic  teeth  in  the  newly 
acquii-ed  situation  ■?  If  unrestrained  by  meclianical  means, 
and  uninfluenced  by  antagonistic  teeth,  the  ohl  position  will 
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soon  be  rcj,'ained,  and  the  teeth  will  become  firmly  fixed  in 
a  nmch  sluirtcr  time  tlian  tliey  wonld  do  in  the  acqiured 
position.  It  would  appear  as  if  tlicre  were  a  natural  law 
tendiuLT  tnwards  tlie  maiutenanee  of  a  eonfonuation  when 
once  assumed,  ultlinuj;-h  an  irreyidar  one,  which  calls  into 
action  tlie  rejiroduction  of  a  lost  part  more  rapidly  in  the 
])lace  in  which  a  tootli  has  lieen  moved  from,  than  in  that 
into  which  it  has  been  moved. 

^Ye  constantly  hear  of  and  see  cases  in  which  teeth  have 
been  reduced  to  rei^ularity,  and  have  subseiiuently  regained 
the  objectionable  position,  notwithstanding  the  assnranccs 
which  have  been  iicld  out  that  such  nntoward  results  are 
consequent  upon  w;iut  of  [)roper  management  on  the  part  of 
the  practitioner.  Tliere  is,  perhaps,  no  point  in  tlic  whole 
fiehl  of  dental  surgery  tliat  yields  a  finer  harvest  to  the 
charlatan  than  tiiat  alibrded  by  the  treatment  of  irregular 
teeth.  Tiic  patients  are  necessarily  young  people  wlio  have 
not  inisseil  i'rom  tiie  care  of  tlieir  parents.  Tiiere  is  a  great 
desire  on  tlie  part  of  the  latter  that  tlie  teeth  should  be 
good-looking,  or  at  least  not  ill-looking ;  at  the  same  time, 
tliere  is  great  unwillingness,  both  with  the  patient  and  the 
parent,  tliat  tlic  treatment  sliould  lie  extended  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  Tlie  ])resence  in  the  m(jutli  of  a  mechanical 
apjiaratus  jiressing  upon  tlie  teetli  interferes  witii  the  comfort 
of  the  young  jiatient,  anil  the  i'recpient  attendance  at  the  house 
of  the  dentist  eucroaciies  npon  the  hours  allotted  for  study. 
Both  circumstances  render  prolonged  treatment  irksome, 
impatience  is  shown,  the  instructions  are  neglected,  and,  as  a 
natural  conseqnence,  the  resnlts  fall  short  of  those  which 
might  ha\  e  been  obtained  had  the  treatment  been  consistent. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  the  experience  of  those  who 
liave  devoted  their  attention  to  the  treatment  of  irregu- 
larities, that  where,  for  example,'  the  front  teeth  have 
been  brouu-ht  inwards  liy  mechanical  means,  and  where 
mechanical  means  are  reipiired  to  hold  them  in  place 
until  they  liecome  jiermanently  fixed,  the  tre;itment  must 
be  continued  for  twelve  months.    It  may  not  be  necessary 
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that  the  apparatus  should  be  constantly  worn  for  the  whole 
period,  but  it  cannot  be  wholly  thrown  aside.  Towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  time,  it  may  be  worn  occasionally  only  ; 
but  even  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  months,  should  the  teeth 
show  any  indication  of  movement  from  the  desired  position, 
mechanical  restraint  must  be  resumed. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  generally,  but  each  case  will 
present  its  own  peculiar  characteristics,  and  the  treatment 
must  be  varied  to  meet  them.  The  age  of  the  jjatient,  the 
state  of  health,  the  degree  of  susceptibility  to  irritation  and 
pain,  the  number  and  condition  of  teeth  jaresent,  the  size 
of  the  teeth  themselves,  the  size  and  form  of  the  base  of  tiie 
alveolar  portion  of  the  jaw,  and  the  configuration  of  the  same 
part  in  the  parents — all  these  jjoints  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  before  a  course  of  treatment  is  determined  on. 

In  describing  the  treatment  of  the  first  mentioned  simple 
form  of  in-egularity,  it  has  been  assumed  to  be  desirable  to 
80  raise  the  bite  by  capping  the  molar  teeth  as  to  disentangle 
the  upper  teeth  from  the  lower  incisors,  which  would  hinder 
their  forward  passage.  Biit  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
do  so ;  when  the  teeth  come  nearly  edge  to  edge  the  patient 
will  avoid  touching  them,  as  they  are  tender,  and  so  they 
will  escape  the  locking  effect.  Dr.  Kingsley  advocates  this 
method  ;  however,  I  do  not  think  the  patient  gains  in  comfort 
by  the  abolition  of  the  capping,  but  the  contrary,  and  that  is 
really  the  only  point  to  be  considered,  as  such  plates  are  not 
worn  long  enough  to  do  injury  by  covering  the  teeth,  or  by 
want  of  cleanliness,  which  may  be  perfect!}-  secured. 

The  upper  central  incisors  will  occasionally  be  found  to 
be  somewhat  widely  separated  from  one  another,  the  franuim 
of  the  upper  lip  being  luuisually  strongly  pronounced,  and 
traceable  as  far  as  the  gum  intervening  between  the  two 
teeth.  The  irregularity,  though  a  slight  one,  is  not  very 
easy  to  remedy,  for  the  division  of  the  frcLMuun  with  scissors 
is  not  followed  by  a  speedy  Avasting  of  tlie  band  which  is 
visible  upon  the  gums.  In  one  case  T  was  not  successfid  in 
bringing  and  keeping  the  teeth  together  until  1  had  destroyed 
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some  of  the  intervening  gum  with  nitric  acid.  This  condition 
was  first  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Mo(;n  ;  since  tlien  I  liave 
repeatedly  observed  it. 

Tiiero  is  another  cause  of  irregularity,  aft'ecting  oidy 
the  lateral  incisors,  which  is  not  generally  noticed 
in  works  upon  the  subject  :  this  is  the  position  of  the 
developing  canines.  When,  from  want  of  full  space,  the 
crypt  of  the  canine  comes  to  occupy  a  position  immediately 
over  the  root  of  the  lateral  incisor  instead  of  one  between 
its  root  and  that  of  the  i)icuspid,  it  has  a  tendency  to  press 
inwards  the  apex  of  its  root,  and  by  so  doing  t(j  make  the 
cutting  edge  stick  out ;  if  things  are  left  in  this  state  until 
the  proper  period  for  the  eruption  of  the  canine,  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  hiteral  will  be  a  little  troublesome  to  correct, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  dcsiral)le  to  give  the  canine  room  to  pass 
backwards  as  early  as  possil)le. 

In  order  to  do  this,  the  ordinary  rule  of  not  extracting 
tiie  temporary  canines  should  be  broken,  through,  and  if 
this  appears  to  Ijc  insurticient  to  allow  the  canine  to  get  back, 
the  first  bicus]  lid,  uidesssuch  a  course  of  treatment  be  other- 
wise contra-indicated,  may  be  extracted.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  this  may  be  done,  not  only  with  perfect  safety, 
but  even  oftentimes  with  advantage,  before  it  has  been 
erupted,  and  even  before  the  temporary  nujlar  has  been 
shed,  by  removing  the  temporary  tooth,  and  thrusting  up  a 

'  fine  pair  of  stump  forceps,  with  which  the  bicuspid  may  be 
reached  with  surprisingly  little  disturbance  of  tlie  surround- 
ing parts.  I  often  resort  to  this  ])rocedure  in  cases  where 
the  first  permanent  molars  are  sound  and  space  is  greatly 
needed,  and  with  most  excellent  results,  as,  the  space  being 

]  given  at  such  an  early  date,  the  teeth  accommodate  them- 
selves exceedingly  well,  and  I  am  convinced  that  in  many 
cases  I  have  averted  the  substHpient  wearing  of  a  plate,  which 

I     would  otherwise  have  been  inevitable. 

So  far  those  irregularities,  which  affect  a  few  only  of  the 
teeth,  have  Ijcen  discussed.  From  the  consideration  of  these 
we  may  pass  on  to  that  of  irregularities  affecting  a  good 
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many  teeth  simultaneously',  and  those  in  which  the  maxillae 
beyond  the  actual  alveolar  border  are  involved.  It  is  often 
impossible  to  draw  the  line  at  which  we  may  see  that  the 
alveolar  maxilla  is  irregular,  and  oftentimes  abnormalities 
which  really  do  not  extend  beyond  the  alveolar  border  appear 
to  do  so  at  first  sight. 

Mr.  Oakley  Coles  has  proposed  a  method  of  measurement 
which  is  useful  in  determining  the  position  and  nature  of 
abnormality  in  the  develo2Dment  of  the  jaws.  If  the  point 
of  a  pair  of  compasses  l;e  placed  at  the  margin^  of  the  gum 
on  the  lingual  aspect  of  the  first  molars,  and  the  measurement 
thus  obtained  pricked  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  and  then  a 
measurement  be  taken  by  sweeping  one  leg  of  the  compasses 
to  the  intersjjace  between  the  central  incisors,  these  two 
distances  in  a  normal  jaw  will  be  found  to  be  the  same ;  for 
those  in  which  the  antero-posterior  distance  is  greater  he 
proposes  the  name  of  dolichoid,  and  to  those  in  which  it  is 
less  the  term  brachoid  (Trans.  Odonto.  Soc,  1880). 

It  will  be  found  useful,  before  forming  a  judgment  upon  this 
point,  to  try  to  estimate  what  the  alveolar  borders  would 
come  to  were  all  the  teeth  removed  and  the  gums  allowed 
to  shrink ;  presented  to  the  mind  in  this  way,  a  different 
and  more  correct  conclusion  will  often  be  formed  from  that 
derived  from  a  mere  cursory  inspection  of  tlie  mouth,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  cases  really  involving  extensive  deformity 
of  the  Avhole  bone  are  much  more  rare  than  has  been 
supposed. 

One  of  the  simpler  forms  in  which  many  teeth  are  in- 
volved is  that  in  which  the  anterior  teeth,  instead  of  stand- 
ing out  far  in  front  of  those  of  the  loM'er  jaw  when  the 
mouth  is  closed,  are  directed  inwards,  and  pass  behind  them. 
The  patient  is  said  to  be  under-hung.  The  upper  lip  is 
generally  short  and  retreating,  while  the  lower  lip  and  chin 
hold  an  unusually  forward  position. 

If  the  coincident  conditions  of  the  jaws  be  examined,  it 
will  be  found  either  that  the  alveolar  ridge  of  the  upper 
maxilla  is  unusually  small,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
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figure,  or  that  the  lower  jaw  has  departed  from  the  normal 
form.  In  the  specimen  from  wliich  the  illustration  is  taken, 
the  inferior  maxilla  docs  not  differ,  cither  in  genei-al  dimen- 
sions or  in  configuration,  from  the  normal  specimens  ;  but 


Fig.  S4.  (') 


the  upper  jaw  in  its  alveolar  portion  is  below  the  usual 
dimensions.  The  teeth  arc  placed  regularly,  but  the  alveolar 
line  is  fully  occupied,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  wisdom-teeth  ; 
and  the  second  molar  closes  upon  the  third  molar  of  the 
lower  jaw  in  the  position  usually  assigned  to  "the  wusdom- 
tooth,  which,  from  its  backward  direction,  is  thrown  alto- 
gether out  of  use. 

The  figure  which  illustrates  the  inversion  of  tlie  upper 
teeth  coincident  with  a  well-grown  upper  jaw,  is  taken  from 
a  specimen  in  wliich  the  temporary  teeth  are  present.  In 
this  case  wc  liave  an  excess  of  growtli  in  the  lower  jaw,  the 
liody  of  which  is  unusually  long,  and  is  associated  with  a 
ranuis  which  has  preserved  the  obliquity  characteristic  of  an 
earlier  age.    The  line  of  growth,  as  indicated  by  the  position 

(')  Showing  the  condition  of  the  teeth  and  jaw.s  in  a  specimen  in  which 
the  anterior  upper  teeth  were  inverted  coiucidently  with  defective  size  in 
the  superior  maxilla. 
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of  the  articular  process,  is  calculated  to  give  great  length  of 
jaw  at  the  expense  of  depth  in  the  posterior  portions  of  the 
alveolar  line. 

The  cause  of  this  want  of  proper  relationship  between  the 
upper  and  lower  jaws  and  their  respective  teeth,  is  in  many 


Fio.  85.  ( ) 


cases  very  obscure.  In  certain  families  it  occurs  as  an 
hereditary  character.  In  other  cases,  the  deformity  may 
have  been  consequent  upon  the  relatively  tardy  eruption  or 
the  inverted  position  of  the  upper  teeth  in  infancy. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  the  malposition 
will  be  persistent,  unless  remedied  by  mechanical  inter- 
ference. The  under  teeth  will  present  a  barrier  to  the  owt- 
ward  movement  of  the  intumed  teeth. 

For  the  coiTection  of  such  a  deformity  many  of  the 
ordinary  appliances  will  suggest  themselves  as  appropriate, 

{')  Shows  inversion  of  the  upper  front  teeth  coincident  with  unusual 
development  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  upper  maxilla  having  attained  the  nor- 
mal dimensions. 
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and  amongst  others  the  expansion  ph\te  in  its  various 
flevelopments.  But  a  method  adopted  by  Dr.  Kingsley  (Oral 
Deformities,  p.  129)  deserves  special  mention  on  account  of 
its  originality  :  having  such  a  case  to  treat,  it  occuired  to  liini 
that  if  all  tiie  teetli  were  simultaneously  forced  apart  they 
could  only  move  by  s[)reading  aroimd  a  larger  arch  ;  he, 
therefore,  placed  india-rubber  wedges  between  all  of  the  ui)per 
te(!th,  having  inserted  a  plate  witii  points  carried  well  in 
between  the  necks  of  the  teeth  to  prevent  tlie  wedges  from 
pressing  down  upon  the  gums  unduly.    Tn  the  short  time  of 


Fig.  86.  (') 


twenty  days  tiie  whole  of  the  upper  teeth  had  passed  outside 
the  lower  row,  and  the  treatment  of  the  case  was  complete. 
The  wedges  were  introduced  from  the  inner  sides  of  the  teetli. 

In  another  variety  the  front  teeth  meet  eiUje  to  ed<je,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  figure.  (Fig.  8G.)  It  may  be 
regarded  as  differing  only  in  degree  from  those  cases  in  which 
the  upper  front  teeth  arc  inverted,  and  as  dependent  upon 
sunilar  causes  which  have  operated  with  less  force. 

A  r..rm  of  irreguhu-ity  involving  more  or  less  the  whole  of 


(')  Showing  the  front  teeth  meeting  edge  to  edge. 
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the  teeth  is  found  associated  with  an  abnormal  development 
of  the  maxillae.  In  the  descrii^tion  of  case  alluded  to,  the 
molar  teeth,  on  closing  the  mouth,  alone  come  in  contact ; 
while  the  u])pcr  and  lower  incisors,  Avithout  being  either 
undulj'  turned  outwards  or  iuAvards,  stand  apart. 

In  the  specimen  from  M-hich  the  illustration  is  taken 


Fig.  87.  (i) 


(Fig.  87),  the  degree  of  separation  is  moderate  in  amount,  as 
compared  with  man}-  cases  presented  to  the  practitioner ; 
but  it  affords  an  opportunity  of  showing  a  peculiarity  in  the 
conformation  of  the  lower  jaAV  usually  coincident  with  this 
form  of  irregidarity.  It  consists  in  a  great  development  of 
the  anterior  23art  of  the  jaw  in  the  vertical  direction^  with  a 
diminished  depth  in  the  parts  which  sustain  the  molar  teeth, 
associated  with  an  unusual  obliquity  of  the  ascending  ramus. 
The  line  of  gTowth  in  the  latter  part  has  not  taken  the  rect- 
angular direction  which  characterizes  the  well-formed  adult 
jaw.    The  anterior  part  of  the  alveolar  ridge  of  the  upper 

{')  Sliowing  that  conformation  in  wliicli  the  molar  teeth  only  come  in 
contact  when  the  mouth  is  closed,  and  tlie  peculiar  form  of  the  lower  jaw 
coincident  with  the  imperfect  antagonism  of  the  teeth. 
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maxilla  has  not  attained  the  normal  depth — a  peculiarity 
which  the  accompanying  illustration  does  not  exhibit  in  the 
degree  commonly  seen  in  cases  of  tliis  natui'e.  I  liavc  seen 
several  instances  in  which  in  the  closed  mouth  the  finger 
could  be  passed  between  the  front  tcetli. 

The  teeth  themselves,  and  especially  tlie  first  permanent 
molars,  usually  present  indications  of  imperfect  development 
of  their  tissues.  The  surface  of  the  enamel  is  irregular,  and 
marked  with  pits  and  transverse  grooves^  is  yellow  in  colour, 
and  readily  broken  down. 

The  anatomical  conditions  -which  arc  coincident  with  this 
form  of  irregularity  are  readily  distinguished,  but  tlie  causes 
Avhich  have  destroyed  the  relations  of  tlie  several  parts  of 
the  jaws  during  development  arc  very  obscure.  In  most 
instances  the  patients  liave  liccn  unable  without  effort  to 
breathe  tluwgh  the  nose,  and  tiie  moutli  lias  consequently 
been  habitually  kept  open,  even  during  sleep.  Possibly  the 
constant  traction  exercised  upon  the  anterit)r  part  of  the  jaw 
in  keeping  tlie  mouth  open  may  have  had  some  influence  in 
determining  the  peculiarity  of  form,  and  the  freedom  from  the 
pressure  exercised  mutually  by  the  antagonistic  molar  teeth 
upon  each  other,  may  have  led  to  tlicir  rising  higiier  with 
their  sockets  than  they  do  when  tlieir  conformation  is  normal. 

I  have  attempted  to  diminisli  tlic  amount  of  deformitA' 
in  a  few  cases.  In  one  the  patient  was  a  female,  twelve 
years  old.  Tlie  front  teeth  were  separated  by  a  wide  interval 
when  the  first  molars  were  in  contact,  and  the  lips  closed 
with  difficulty.  The  chin,  altliough  retreating,  was  of 
unusual  depth,  and,  associated  witli  tlic  unclosed  lips,  gave 
a  vacant  expression  to  the  face.  The  method  of  treatment 
which  offered  the  greatest  prospect  of  success  consisted  in 
maintaining  a  steady  upward  pressure  upon  the  anterior 
part  of  the  lower  jaw,  leaving  the  antagonizing  molar  teeth 
to  act  as  a  fulcrum.  A  sheet  of  gutta-percha  was  moulded 
to  fit  the  point  of  the  chin,  and  a  cap  fitted  to  the  head,  and 
the  two  were  connected  by  strong  bands  of  caoutchouc — one 
on  each  side.    The  amount  of  pressure  exerted  l)y  this  con- 
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trivancc  was  sufficient  to  produce  tenderness  in  tliose  teeth 
■which  closed  upon  each  other.  This  source  of  discomfort 
passed  away  of  itself  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  without 
an 3^  modification  of  the  jjlan  of  treatment  ('). 

At  the  end  of  three  months  the  front  teeth,  which  at  the 
time  the  treatment  was  adopted  were  separated  by  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch,  now  came  in  contact,  and  the  general 
apj^earance  of  the  face  was  greatly  improved.  The  patient 
was  directed  to  use  the  apparatus  during  the  night-time  for 
at  least  six  months,  and  to  show  herself  at  the  expiration  of 
that  period.  These  instructions  were  disregarded,  and  it  was 
only  after  a  lapse  of  two  j-ears  that  she  was  again  brought 
to  me.  The  deformity  had  returned  with  the  eruption  of 
the  second  permanent  molars,  the  masticating  surfaces  of 
which  teeth  alone  came  in  contact  when  the  mouth  was 
closed.  The  treatment  which  two  years  before  had  been 
attended  with  a  fair  amount  of  success  M'as  again  adopted  ; 
but  either  from  want  of  ijerseverance  or  from  the  increased 
age  of  the  j^atient,  a  slight  advantage  onl}'  was  gained.  Had 
the  patient  persevered,  the  deformitj'  M-ould  to  a  great  extent 
have  been  overcome.  In  examples  of  the  form  of  irregulaiity 
under  consideration,  the  most  striking  and  the  most  import- 
ant feature  is  the  obliquity  at  Avhich  the  ramus  is  placed 
with  respect  to  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  line  of 
growth  has  been  almost  directly  backwards,  and  the  inferior 
dental  canal,  instead  of  being  carried  upwards  in  its  posterior 
third,  is  almost  straight  from  end  to  end.  That  form  in 
which  the  rectangular  position  has  been  j^rematurely 
assumed,  and  the  ascending  ramus  below  the  usual  height, 
has  already  been  adverted  to.  Here  we  have  a  class  of  cases 
in  which  the  obliquity  peculiar  to  infiincy  lias  been  main- 
tained throughout  the  whole  period  of  growth,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  an  alveolar  line  of  uuiisual  lengtli  is  produced. 
In  the  prematurely  rectangular  jaw  we  seldom  find  sufficient 

(')  For  similar  cases  sec  Kingsley's  Oral  Deformities,  p.  Wfictscq., 
and  Montbly  Review  of  Dental  Surgery,  1874. 
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space  for  the  normal  implantation  of  the  -wisdom-tooth  ;  in 
the  obliciue  maxilla,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  room  even  for 
a  fourth  molar. 

The  specimen  from  which  the  preceding  figure  (Fig.  87) 
has  been  taken,  affords  a  better  opportunity  of  examining 
the  anatomical  relations  of  the  several  parts  of  the  jaw  than 
is  afforded  in  tlie  living  subject.  In  tliis  we  shall  see  that 
had  the  alveolar  portion  been  developed  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  form,  while  the  obliquity  of  tlic  line  of  development 
was  preserved,  tlie  separation  of  the  front  teeth  would  have 
been  far  greater  than  it  is ;  but  nature,  liaving  departed 
from  the  normal  form  in  one  particular,  to  a  certain  extent 
counterbalances  the  defomiity  by  a  deviation  in  anotlier 
direction.  Here,  the  alveolar  processes  at  the  back  pai-t  are 
unusually  shallow,  and  in  the  front  part  of  the  jaw  are 
unusually  deep  ;  the  back  teeth  are  kept  down  to  a  low, 
and  the  front  teeth  are  raised  to  a  high,  level.  The 
treatment  adopted  in  the  case  already  cited  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  tlie  indications  afforded  by  the  specimen ; 
the  back  forming  tlie  fulcrum  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
elastic  bands  pi'essed  the  fi\>iit  part  of  the  jaw  upwards, 
and  drew  the  ramus  downwards. 

The  following  ciisc  exemj)lifies  the  extent  to  which  the 
form  of  the  jaw  may  be  modified  by  constant  pressure  during 
early  life.  Tlie  patient  was  a  strong  healthy  young  woman, 
aged  22.  Her  chin  was  drawn  down  towards  tlie  sternum 
by  a  broad  cicatrix,  consequent  upon  a  burn  received  when 
five  years  old.  The  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  stood  out  almost 
at  right  angles,  and  were  far  in  front  of  those  of  the  upper 
jaw.  The  accompanying  illustration  is  taken  from  a  cast 
made  when  the  patient  was  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and 
shows  accurately  the  position  of  the  teeth  and  the  form  of 
the  alveolar  ridge.  Tlie  position  and  the  propoi-tions  of  the 
lower  border  of  the  jaw  and  the  ramus  being  enclosed  by  a 
tense  hard  cicatrix,  could  only  be  guessed.  The  accuracy, 
therefore,  of  the  illustration  as  respects  the  hidden  parts 
cannot  be  depended  on.     The  injury  occurred  after  the 
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temporary  teeth  were  matured,  hwt  prior  to  the  eruption 
of  the  permanent  organs.  Hence  the  traction  exerted  by 
the  cicatrix  in  opposition  to  the  natural  action  of  the  jaw, 
and  of  the  endeavour  to  keep  the  face  in  the  natural  position, 
came  into  operation  when  the  permanent  teeth  were  passing 
through  the  gums,  and  when  their  alveolar  processes  were 
growing  up  with  them.  As  the  permanent  alveoli  were  for 
the  most  part  developed  under  the  influence  of  the  ever- con- 
tracting cicatrix,  we  shall  be  justified  in  assuming  that  they 


Fig.  88.  (') 


were  originally  formed  in  the  everted  position  shown  in  the 
figure,  rather  than  that  they  were  developed  in  the  normal 
position,  and  bent  outwards  and  downwards  subsequently.  * 
But  whatever  explanation  may  be  adopted  as  regards  the 
process  by  which  the  deformity  has  been  produced,  the  case 
ofters  a  very  instructive  illustration  of  the  amount  of  change 
in  form  that  a  force  incessant  in  its  operation  may  bring 
about  in  the  jaw  during  the  period  of  growth. 

(1)  Drawing  taken  from  a  cast  of  the  iipper  and  lower  teetli  and  gums 
of  a  patient,  aged  twenty-one,  who  at  the  age  of  five  years  was  badly  burnt 
about  the  neck  and  chest.  The  chin  was,  by  the  contraction  of  the  cicatrix, 
gradually  drawn  down  towards  the  chest,  and  the  alveolar  portion  of  the 
lower  jaw  became  everted  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  figure.  The  teeth 
are  perfect  as  regards  number,  and  are  toleral)ly  well  formed.  The  out- 
line of  tlie  bones  has  been  added  by  the  artist,  and  hence  must  not  be 
depended  on  as  faithful  representations  of  the  condition  of  those  parts. 
See  Trans.  Pathol.  Society,  1849—50. 
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In  the  museum  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  is 
a  plaster-cast  of  a  similar  case,  showini,'  the  whole  face,  head, 
and  neck.  The  deformity  of  the  jaw  is  very  closely  like 
that  here  figured,  and  the  history  of  the  caiise  is  identical. 
The  patient  died  from  the  effects  of  an  operation  in  which 
an  attempt  had  been  made  to  replace  the  cicatrix  with  skin 
raised  from  tlic  chest. 

That  the  upper  jaw  may  easily  be  distorted  by  a  frequently 
repeated  sliglit  force  is  exemplified  by  the  results  of  thumb- 
sucking,  or  tlie  habit  of  protruding  the  tongue  which  some 
children  acquire, — sucking  the  tongue,  if  such  an  expression 
may  be  allowed. 

The  front  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  including  the  canines, 
may  deviate  from  the  usual  ])osition  by  jjrojectiug  for- 
ward. The  prominence  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  prevent 
tiie  lips  from  closing  ;  lience  tlie  teeth  are  constantly  ex- 
posed, eveu  when  tlie  mouth  is  sluit.  The  lower  lip,  instead 
of  lying  over  the  edges  of  the  teetli,  passes  beliind  them, 
while  the  lower  teeth  meet  the  gum  posterior  to  the  necks 
of  the  upper  teeth.  In  searching  for  the  proximate  cause 
of  this  unsightly  form  of  irregularity,  we  must  examine  the 
condition  of  both  the  upper  and  hnver  jaws,  and  also  the 
state  of  antagonism  of  the  upper  and  lower  teeth. 

The  deformity  may  result  from  excessive  development  of 
the  alveolar  i)rocesses  of  the  anterior  ]jart  of  tlie  upper  jaw  ; 
but  more  commonly  we  shall  find  that  the  molar  teeth  are 
unusually  short,  thereby  allowing  the  incisor  teeth  of  the 
lower  to  press  unduly  ujion  the  inclined  lingual  surfaces  of 
the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  upper  teeth,  yielding  to 
the  pressure,  are  forced  outward,  and  are  retained  in  the 
malposition  by  the  teeth  which  have  led  to  the  displacement. 
If,  in  cases  resulting  from  the  latter  cause,  the  inquiry  be 
extended  to  the  condition  of  the  lower  jaw,  it  will  be  found 
that  with  the  short  molar  teeth  we  have  a  short  alveolar 
range  and  short  rectangular  ramus.  This  conformation  is 
probably  the  primary  cause  of  the  mischief  Su]Dposing  the 
line  of  growth  in  the  ramus  to  have  become  nearly  rectan- 
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gular,  as  regards  the  body  of  the  jaw,  prior  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  wisdom-teeth,  and  the  amount  of  groM-th  in  the 
vertical  direction  to  have  been  deficient,  the  molar  teeth 
wonld  be  limited  in  height  by  the  antagonism  of  the  corre- 
sponding teeth  of  the  upper  jaw.  That  the  length  of  the 
molar  teeth  is  inflaenced  by  the  growth  and  position  of  the 
ramus,  a  case  under  treatment  satisfactorily  demonstrates. 
In  this  instance  the  ramus  has  preserved  the  obliquity 
characteristic  of  childhood,  and  occasions  the  permanent 
separation  of  the  upper  and  lower  front  teeth  when  the 
mouth  is  closed.  Tiie  patient  is  upwards  of  fifteen,  and 
the  usual  number  of  teetli  are  present,  but  the  second  per- 
manent molars  are  the  only  teeth  that  come  in  contact,  and 
these  scarcely  project  above  the  level  of  the  gums.  Here 
the  ramus  is  sufficient  in  actual  lengtli,  but  the  obliquity 
renders  its  length  unavailable  for  the  vertical  develoi^ment 
of  the  molar  teeth.  If,  tlien,  we  have  a  rectangular  ramus 
of  diminished  length,  with  short  grinding  teeth  coincident 
with  well-developed  incisors,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the 
uiDper  will  be  driven  outwards  by  the  lower  front  teeth. 

The  condition  under  consideration  may  also  arise  from  the 
tardy  eruption  of  the  molar  teeth  leaving  the  incisors  to  act 
for  a  time  upon  each  other,  as  they  do  when  from  any  cause 
the  back  teeth  are  lost.  Then,  again,  the  incisors  of  the 
lower  jaw  may  attain  an  ixnusual  height,  or  they  may  jJroject 
in  an  unusual  degree,  and  produce  the  mischief.  Or  the 
result  may  be  consequent  upon  a  regular  linear  arrangement 
of  large  teeth  in  a  jaw  having  a  small  alveolar  base,  in  which 
case  the  teeth  prior  to  their  eruption  will  assume  an  unusual , 
anterior  obliquity.  In  some  instances  the  teeth  have  been 
slowly  forced  outwards  by  mechanical  pressure  consequent 
on  a  child  practising  the  habit  of  sucking  its  thumb. 

But  whatever  the  cause,  the  treatment  of  this  form  of 
in-egularity  is  apt  to  be  very  troublesome.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  reduce  the  teeth  to  a  proper  position,  but  it  is  very  difficidt 
to  keep  them  there.  In  a  case  which  came  under  treatment 
some  years  since,  the  upper  teeth  projected  outwards,  so 
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that  it  required  a  gi-eat  effort  to  get  the  upper  lip  over  them, 
iiiid  wlieu  tlie  mouth  was  clo.sccl  the  finger  could  be  laid 
between  tlie  lingual  surface  of  tlie  upper  and  labial  surface 
uf  tlie  lower  teetli.  The  liabitual  position  of  the  under  lip 
was  hcliind  the  upper  front  teeth — a  habit  which  in  itself 
no  douljt  tended  to  increase  the  amount  of  deformity.  Tiie 
arrangement  of  the  teetli,  as  respects  each  other,  was  per- 
fectly unif(jrm  and  without  intervening  spaces,  while  the  base 
of  tiie  jaw  was  normal  in  size.  It  was  therefore  quite  obvious 
tiiat  Ijcfore  the  teeth  could  be  pressed  liackward,  space  nuist 
1)0  pnjvided  to  allow  of  their  movement  in  tiiat  direction, 
lu  order  to  effect  this,  the  two  posterior  bicuspids  were 
removed ;  a  plate  Wius  then  fitted  to  the  labial  surface 
of  the  projecting  teeth  as  far  on  either  side  as  the  canine, 
and  was  extended  inwards  below  the  edges  of  the  teeth  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  under  lip  from  passing  behind 
the  upijcr  teetii.  A  strong  band  of  vulcanized  caoutchouc 
was  connected  witli  tlie  plate,  and  passed  round  the  l)ack  of 
the  head.  By  means  of  this  apparatus  the  teeth  were  in  tl>e 
course  of  six  weeks  pressed  into  a  very  good  position.  Tlie 
lips  could  be  closed  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  mouth 
when  seen  in  profile  had  lost  its  tibjcctionable  prominence. 
The  patient  on  leaving  for  the  country  was  directed  to  wear 
the  apparatus  during  the  night  for  six  months.  After  the 
lapse  of  eigiiteeii  mctntlis  she  returned  to  town  with  the 
inoutli  just  as  prominent  as  it  had  l)een  before  treatment. 
On  inquiry  I  found  that  she  wore  the  plate  for  one  month 
only,  the  elastic  bands  had  then  given  way,  and  the  precau- 
tionary measures  had  from  that  time  1)een  neglected.  In  the 
interval  the  wisdom-teeth  of  the  ujtper  jaw  had  been  cut, 
and  they  seemed  to  have  exercised  some  influence  in  forcing 
the  tcetii  into  the  forward  position.  But  some  other  cause 
than  this  was  also  in  operation,  as  the  teeth,  although  pro- 
minent, were  not  now,  as  f(jrmerly,  in  close  lateral  contact. 
The  wisdom-teeth,  from  their  positiim,  being  perfectly  use- 
less, were  removed,  and  the  treatment  already  described 
was  renewed,  and  with  the  former  success.    The  teeth  have 
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now  settled  down  into  a  position  intermediate  between  that 
which  they  held  before  they  were  subjected  to  treatment, 
and  that  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  the  use  of  the  plate. 

A  similar  discouraging  result  is  related  by  Dr.  Kingsley. 
A  case  of  extreme  protrusion  was  treated  by  means  of 
external  appliances,  brought  to  a  tolerably  successful  result, 
and  finally,  partly  doubtless  owing  to  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  parents,  relapsed  to  a  state  more  disorderly  than 
that  from  which  it  had  started. 

The  tendency  to  revert  to  the  old  state  of  things  is  very 
strong  in  all  cases  of  protrusion  of  the  teeth,  of  which  indeed 
it  may  be  said  in  a  general  way  that  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  reduce  the  iiTcgularity,  but  very  difficult  to  secure 
any  permanency  in  the  improvement  efFected.  All  causes 
which  can  tend  to  upset  the  gains  must  be  carefully  stvidied 
and  antagonised  :  such  points  as  the  influence  of  teeth  not 
as  yet  erupted,  the  bite  of  the  lower  teeth,  <tc.,  should  be 
noted,  and  the  patient  kept  under  observation  for  a  long 
time  after  the  discontinuance  of  active  treatment.  With 
proper  care  on  the  part  of  both  parent  and  practitioner, 
cases  of  only  moderate  protrusion  may  be  brought  to  a  per- 
fectly satisfactory  end  in  a  majority  of  cases. 

The  choice  will  lie  between  several  forms  of  plates,  but 
one  of  the  most  generally  useful  is  one  in  which  a  band  of 
rubber  dam  passes  over  the  fronts  of  all  the  teeth,  which 
possesses  the  advantage  of  not  needing  very  frequent  atten- 
tion ;  even  this,  however,  is  not  always  an  unmixed  good, 
for  patients  will  at  times  presume  upon  it,  and  neglect  to 
attend  at  the  intervals  desired. 

In  correcting  this  form  of  irregularity  less  rapidity  of 
action  is  to  be  sought  than  may  with  advantage  be 
attempted  in  the  treatment  of  others. 

But  occasionally  more  power  is  desirable  than  is  obtained 
by  the  use  of  the  rubber  bands,  and  may  be  got  by  a  plate 
carrying  a  band  of  gold  beaten  thin  where  it  crosses  the 
teeth  ;  it  is  vulcanised  into  the  plate  at  one  end,  and  the 
other  terminates  in  a  screw  upon  which  there  is  a  nut. 
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This  is  tightened  from  time  to  time,  and  forms  an  admirably 
effective  appliance. 

A  form  of  iiTCgularity  which  has  attracted  much  attention 
is  that  known  as  the  V-shaped  maxlHa,  The  teeth  instead 
of  occupying  an  elliptical  arch,  lie  upon  two  more  or  less 
straight  converging  lines,  which  meet  at  an  angle  at  the 


Fig.  89.  (') 


anterior  part  of  tiie  jaw,  producing  as  an  almost  invariable 
result,  an  extremely  high  and  vaulted  palate.  The  abnor- 
mality is  apt  to  be  symmetrical  upon  the  two  sides,  and,  in 
fewer  instances,  exists  in  both  upper  and  lower  jaws,  although 
it  is  moi-e  generally  confined  to  the  upper  alone. 

There  may  be,  and  usually  is,  contraction  across  the 
bicuspid  region,  looking  as  if  the  jaw  liad  been  pinched  in 
at  this  point,  the  molar  teeth  rapidly  diverging  behind  it. 
This  conformation  is  more  fully  designated  by  the  term 
V-shaped  contracted  maxilla  (see  Fig.  90),  though  some 
writers,  amongst  whom  is  Dr.  Kingsley,  doubt  whether  more 
than  the  teeth  and  their  alveoli  are  involved  in  the  deformity. 

Each  case  will  present  its  special  peculiarities.  In  cnic, 
the  mesial  sides  of  the  central  incisoi's  will  project  forwards 
and  meet  at  an  angle ;  in  another,  angles  will  be  formed 
at  the  junction  of  tlie  lateral  and  central  incisors;  in  a  third, 
the  central  incisors  will  form  at  the  junction  of  their  mesial 

(')  Vulcanite  plate  foi-  drawing  inwards  the  front  teeth  ;  the  thin  elastic 
band  of  gold  is  tightened  by  means  of  the  nut  shown  on  the  right  of  the 
figure. 
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sides  an  angle  directed  inwards,  and  with  their  distal  sides 
and  the  mesial  sides  of  the  lateral  incisors,  two  angles 
directed  outwards  not  nnlike  an  inverted  W.  The  deep 
vaulted  foi-m  of  the  hard  palate  is  sometimes  carried  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  the  two  sides  of  the  jaw 
having  been  forced  towards  each  other,  and  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  driven  upwards.  In  other  cases  the  height  is  not 
greater  than  would  necessarily  result  from  the  substitution 
of  the  vertical  for  the  oblique  positions  of  the  alveolar  portions 
of  the  jaw,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that  the  height, 


Fig.  90.  0) 


although  apparently  in  excess  of  the  normal  elevation,  does 
not  in  measurement  exceed  that  of  a  finely  developed  maxilla. 

It  will  not,  however,  be  necessary  to  enter  into  all  the 
minor  modifications  of  form  presented  in  cases  where  this 
character  of  deformity  prevails.  Although  numerous  ex- 
amples present  themselves  in  which  parentage  cannot  be 
adduced  as  a  cause  for  V-shaped  dental  arches,  yet  in  many 
families  this  peculiar  conformation  of  the  mouth  will  be 
found  as  an  hereditary  characteristic,  traceable  back  in 

(»)  Shows  a  case  in  which  the  V-shaped  conformation  was  attended  with 
unusual  contractioD  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bicuspid  and  first  perma- 
nent molar  teeth.  On  the  left  side  both  of  the  bicuspids  were  removed, 
and  in  the  right  the  second  bicuspid  was  extracted  without  any  advantage 
being  gained  as  regards  the  contracted  condition  of  the  palate.  I  am 
indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  Harrison  for  the  use  of  this  interesting  specimen. 


THKA  r.>>fK.','T  01'  JhHE'U.'LAJ'JTUi;:. 


i«itj';rit.y  '>f  iJi';  infidiiMtn  <jf  th<;  fiiiui\'K:H  at  iK'i  ]/r':^Hii  'lay, 

\irii\r.i.\iU:  (.aiis-y,-.-,  'yf  this  'bdoruiity,  iiJiwi/iiiiC'h  a«  I>r.  iMtii'ifm 
Ihiwu,'  HfU:r  untk'uiii  (A/h^rvaiU/tt*  \i\mjh  a.  v:ry  Uirjf<;  unuiijvr 
oi  <//Ui!<:uiijnl  i'lj^A*,  found,  with  IjaHJj  au  <;x'>;jAi'/w,  tJiut 
lli<;r<;  w;u«  ulvfuyn  a  'liiwitjutlvfi  'yf  width  JA-twwn  tii/j 
l>i/HU:riur  i/mtiMiiifhi,  awl  an  moM'insiO:  vanhiua  'A'  th<;  j/akt'.- ; 
i/i  fiMit,  a  typ»/;al  iituxilba.    AMttmich  tin:  typi/ail 

cliiinwrttTij  'yf  t}«j  \''»\m.\)tA  itrnzilUf;  are  'l<.'j>','U'i'.'ijt  in  wynx'; 
i\i-/VfAt  mi  the  iir(:>n:w^i  '/f  llm  ij<:nii}Ut*fiit.  U:4ilh,  l)r.  J^ig'i'yn 
I>'/wu  jji  <>f  u]nii'um  tJiitt  thw  uut\fimsmimi  unty  \je  detftctcl 
ut  (I  ndicl/  narliar  ittsrufi,  a»i/l  lie  i»  tfy  cynvjnc<i^l  <yf  it«  c<yD- 
«t;iii<;j  that  he  r»,'U<r«  ijjyyn  i'  fj'ic  a*  a  diajrixotstic  test 

w)j<;l)«;r  tl)«,'  i'li'x;j  <yf  tij'i  ii.  J  \)ti  truly  (um'^vuixjul,  or 

h<;  th<;  rc*»iilt  'yf  {/athoi'yjfical  [/riMXh^nH  owurritiii  at  w^me 
hiihw)iJ';nt  ]K:riiA. 

l)r.  \V.  W,  Ireland  -  i/mUnuH  thw,-  rettulttj  Jyyan  '  -  '•  - 
tioii  of  the  i/ioiitlwi  of*  81  ca»<^  of  <;'yn^enital  j'lj'x;y,  , 
wli(yn)  lie  found  two  e;u*e«  of  cleft  j/alat/i  and  37  of  deeply 
v.iiilti.d,  keel-xhajyid  j/Jilatets — he  not/^1  the  j>e<;uljarit3'  a« 
CKj»ecially  nutrked  at  the  iKmU:nor  jxyrtionK  of  the  jyalat<j;. 
lint  the  (iorrwttuiHH  of  thews  inferen<>>«  us  denifl  by  Dr, 
Kiii^rnley,  wh<»,  aft/.-r  H/blucin-^  the  fact  that  ofyntracted 
I/!il;ite  may  Ix;,  and  jjidf.ed  oft/^n  in,  HantMshitfA  with  a  hij/h 
order  of  inteliijrenwi  fwhich  d'y<rH  not  tell  for  much  either 
wiiy)»  'I'lott-H  H^ynic  very  iinjyortant  olysenatioiih  made  hy 
hitiiHclf  uj>on  uj^wardh  of  200  idiotK  of  very  varioiuj  nation- 
alitieH  on  llandall  jKland.  He  found  no  caw,-  of  prfynounced 
V-Hha|)<;d  urcli,  and  very  few  contrattci  in  the  bicunjyid 
retrion  :  i,u  the  whole,  very  few  dental  irregiilarities.  An 
cx!U(iiij;ition  of  three  or  four  hundred  of  the  iruoatai  of  the 
I'ariH  AKvluniK  Kljowed  KubKtantially  the  hsarne  rcHult  ;  but 
on  viKitin;^  Dr.  Lnuutlon  Down'H  A.sylum  he  met  with  a 
niuch  larger  projiortion  of  dental  irregularitieH  and  of  con- 

(')  Tranfiact.  Odont.  Soc.,  vol.  iv.,  1871. 
(-)  Journal  of  Mc-utal  Science. 
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tracted  arches.  Dr.  Kingsley  attributes  this  to  the  fact 
that  these  latter  patients  are  drawn  from  higher  ranks  of 
life,  where  dental  irregularities  are  more  common,  and 
appears  to  lean  to  the  conclusion  that  though  in  their  jaws 
and  in  their  minds  they  are  degenerate  and  enfeebled  repre- 
sentatives of  their  families,  it  is  to  their  family  traits  rather 
than  to  their  idiocy  that  they  owe  their  contracted  mouths. 

Dr.  J.  W.  White  and  Dr.  Stellwagen,  visiting  a  large 
Pennsylvania  school  for  feeble-minded  children,  found  large 
and  well-formed  jaws  to  be  the  rule  ;  and  iipon  the  whole 
Dr.  Kingsley  concludes  that,  "  taking  the  idiots  as  a  class 
and  comparing  them  with  the  lower  order  of  society  as 
found  in  this  country,  there  were  no  more  irregularities  in 
the  one  than  in  the  other." 

It  has  been  alleged  that  cretins  are  apt  to  have  con- 
tracted jaws;  but  this  Dr.  Pierce,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dental 
College,  denies. 

Mr.  Coleman  (')  has  examined  a  large  number  of  children 
with  a  A'iew  to  tracing  the  connexion  between  the  general 
development  and  that  of  the  jaws,  and  the  conclusions  at 
which  he  has  arrived  are  so  instructive  as  to  call  for  mention 
in  this  place.  The  antecedents  and  parentage  of  the  children 
brought  to  an  hospital  must  always  be  a  difficult  if  not  an 
impossible  subject  of  inquiry  ;  but  not  so  their  appearance, 
which  will  afford  a  fair  guide  in  determining  whether  they 
are  coarse,  brutal  and  low  bred,  or  whether  they  bear  the 
stamp  of  a  higher  civilisation — in  other  words,  uiay  be 
spoken  of  as  "  well  bred." 

Taking  children  of  "  well-bred  aspect,"  no  less  than  sixty- 
nine  per  cent,  were  found  to  have  more  or  less  contracted, 
badly  developed  jaws  ;  whereas  taking  children  of  decidedly 
low  aspect,  only  from  seven  to  eight  per  cent,  manifested 
this  condition  of  the  jaws.  Amongst  children  of  doubtful 
aspect,  who  could  not  certainly  be  referred  to  either  of  the 
above  classes,  twenty-four  per  cent,  had  contracted  jaws,  thus 
coming  in  an  intermediate  position  betwixt thefirsttwoclasses. 

(')  Transactions  of  the  Odontological  Society,  1864,  p.  233. 
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It  was  remarked  by  the  late  Mr.  flummery  Q),  in  tlie 
course  of  a  very  extended  series  of  observations  on  the  teeth 
of  savage  races,  that  irreguUirities  of  tlie  teeth  and  con- 
tracted jaws  were  as  rare  as  destructive  attrition  was  com- 
mon amongst  them,  whilst  precisely  the  contrary  is  true  nf 
civilised  races. 

And  -Messrs.  (.'artwright  and  Coleman  report  that  tiiey 
did  not  find  any  example  of  contracted  jaws  in  the  large  col- 
lection of  skulls  contained  in  the  crypt  of  Hythe  Church, — 
skulls  which  are  certainly  of  very  great  antiquity,  though 
their  precise  history  is,  I  believe,  a  matter  of  dispute. 

Dr.  Nichols,  who  examined  tlie  mouths  of  "tiiousands" 
of  Indians  and  Chinese  in  the  Eocky  Moiuitains,  met  with 
only  one  trivial  case  of  irregularity  ;  and  Dr.  Kingsley  found 
no  example  of  contracted  jaws  amongst  300  Chinese. 

That  the  comparative  disuse  of  the  organs  of  mastication 
among  civilised  races,  who  cook  and  thoroughly  soften  their 
food  before  masticating  it,  should  have  led  t(j  a  less  power- 
ful development  of  the  jaws,  is  a  thing  that  might  fairly 
be  expected,  and  were  the  occurrence  of  contracted  jaws  a 
thing  per  se,  it  would  have  comparatively  little  significance. 
But  it  happens  that  the  V-shaped  conformation  of  the  jaws 
is  very  often  associated  with  other  deviations  from  the 
standard  of  healthy  organisation ;  thus  it  is  extremely  common 
for  the  subjects  of  this  malformation  to  sufier  from  enlarged 
tonsils,  and  to  present  many  indications  of  weak  health, 
whilst  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  it  in  strong,  robust  persons. 

Although  irregularity  of  the  teeth  is  rare  in  its  occurrence 
in  uncivilised  races  of  men,  yet  it  does  occur,  as  is  exem])li- 
fied  in  a  skidl  of  an  Australian  in  the  Oxford  University 
Museum,  in  which  the  lower  incisors  are  crowded,  whilst 
close  beside  it  in  the  same  case  there  is  an  orang  in  which 
the  left  second  upper  jiremolar  is  not  cru])ted,  tliough  the 
dentition  is  (juite  complete,  and  the  right  premolar  stands 
l)et\veeu  the  canine  and  the  lateral  incisor. 

{')  Transac.  Odontological  Society,  vol.  ii.,  IStiO. 
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And  in  the  same  museum  there  is  a  gorilla  skull,  the 
lower  jaw  of  which  is  somewhat  contracted,  so  that  the 
molars  do  not  articulate  correctly,  and  the  premolars  pass 
wholly  inside  those  of  the  upper  jaw. 

It  may  be  that,  as  was,  I  think,  suggested  by  Mr.  Cart- 
wright,  a  form  of  selection  maj'  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  under-sized  jaws  in 
the  well-to-do  classes.  For  if  the  type  of  face  now-a-days 
considered  to  be  beautiful  be  considered,  it  will  be  foimd 
that  the  oval,  tapering  face,  with  a  small  mouth,  kc,  does 
not  afford  much  room  for  ample  dental  arches.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  type  of  face  which  we  consider  bestial  has  a 
jDOwerful  jaw  development.  Perhaps  new  generations  after 
generations  seeking  refinement  in  their  wives  may  have 
unconsciously  selected  those  whose  type  of  face  hardly- 
allows  the  possibility  of  a  regular  arrangement  of  the  full 
number  of  teeth.  At  any  rate  there  is  something  tangible 
in  the  hj^pothcsis,  and  grounds  for  argument  co?i.  ; 

but  much  as  I  respect  Dr.  Kingsley's  opinion,  I  fail  to 
see  that  he  has,  in  referring  back  dental  irregularities  to 
disturbed  innervation,  done  much  in  clearing  our  notions  of 
their  raison  d'etre,  even  granting  that  his  point  were  proven, 
which  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

It  has  been  usual  to  assume  that  the  joremature  extrac- 
tion of  the  temporary  teeth  occasions  contraction  of  the 
jaw,  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  anatomical  facts  can  be 
brought  forward  in  support  of  the  supposition.  If  a  tem- 
porary tooth  be  removed,  the  crowns  of  the  contiguous 
teeth  may  lean  towards  each  other,  and  give  an  appearance 
of  contraction,  but  it  does  not  really  involve  a  diminished 
size  of  that  part  of  the  jaw  from  which  the  tooth  has  been 
lost.  In  the  case  from  which  the  following  illustration 
is  taken,  the  two  central  incisors  were  lost  long  before  their 
successors  were  ready  for  erujition  ;  hence  the  sockets  be- 
came obliterated,  and  the  alveolar  ridge  made  good  ;  but  we 
do  not  ^see  the  slightest  trace  of  contraction  in  the  jaw.  It 
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has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Cartwright  {^),  that  if  tlic  central 
incisors  liappen  to  be  cut  at  birth,  and  at  once  removed,  on 
account  of  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  mother's  nii)ple,  the 
hitcrals  when  erupted  do  not  obliterate  the  space. 

Then  again,  if  specimens  be  examined  in  whicii  tlie  two 
sets  of  teetii  are  present,  it  will  be  seen  tliat  the  implanta- 
tion of  the  temporary  teeth  occupies  but  a  very  small  space 
in  tlie  alveolar  ridge,  as  compared  with  that  occupied  l)y  tlie 
crowns  i)f  the  permanent  teeth.  Xow,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  liow  the  removal  of  the  temporary  teeth  can 
induce  tlie  jaw  to  contract  upon  the  crowded  and  growing 
permanent  teeth.  Organs  in  an  active  state  of  develojiment 
induce  the  exjjansion  of  parts  about  them,  and  there  is  no 
good  reason  for  suj)posing  that  the  jaw  forms  an  exception 
to  this  rule.  The  persistence  of  tlie  first,  wliich  are  placed 
immediately  in  front  of  the  second  set,  may,  ;ind  frequently 
does,  interfere  with  tlie  outward  progress  of  the  latter  ;  but 
I  cannot  see  how  the  removal  of  tiie  temporary  can  produce 
a  prejudicial  influence  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  per- 
manent teeth.  In  the  case  shown  in  fig.  91,  the  temjiorary 
incisors  luive  been  shed  some  time  prior  to  the  eruption  of 
their  successors ;  yet  there  is  no  indication  of  contraction 
of  jaw.  A  case  came  under  my  notice  recently,  in  whicli 
the  child  liad  been  destitute  of  temporary  teetli,  excepting 
only  the  second  tem])orary  molar  on  tlie  right  side  of  the 
lower  jaw  ;  the  maxilhc  were,  notwithstanding,  well  formed, 
and  the  permanent  teeth  appeared  with  an  unusual  regularity 
of  arrangement.  Had  the  development  of  tlie  jaws  depended 
upon  the  ])resence  of  temporary  teeth,  we  should  surely  have 
seen  in  this  case  some  amount  of  contraction. 

A  case  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Lines  in  whicli,  in  consequence 
of  an  accident,  all  tlie  lower  teeth  were  lost  except  the 
second  temporary  molars,  prior  to  the  attainment  of  the 
sixth  year;  yet  two  years  later  the  incisors,  canine,  and  six- 
year-old  mohu-s  were  all  in  place,  with  ample  room  lel't  for 


(')  Transactions  of  tlio  OJontological  Society,  18G3,  p.  132. 
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the  bicuspids ;  and  in  tlie  upper  jaw,  where  fewer  temporary 
teeth  had  been  lost,  there  Avas  more  crowding.  (') 

And  that  there  is  not  any  contraction  resulting  from  the 


Fig.  91.  (=) 


early  loss  of  temporary  teeth  is  endorsed  by  the  late  Dr.  Gross, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  the  late  Dr.  Forbes,  of  St.  Louis. 

Subsequently,  however,  there  may  be  some  amount  of 
practical  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  jjremature  re- 
moval of  the  temporary  teeth,  but  it  is  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  contraction  of  the  jaw.  The  newly-cut  incisors,  in 
the  absence  of  adjoining  teeth,  will  sometimes  lean  aAvay 
from  the  median  line,  leaving  a  central  ojjening  between 
them.  This  is,  however,  an  evil  that  generally  cures  itself 
The  canines  and  bicuspids,  when  they  appear,  force  the 
slanting  teeth  into  the  vertical  position,  and  the  space  be- 
comes obliterated. 

There  is,  however,  inconvenience  experienced  from  earlj' 
extraction  of  the  milk  canines,  which  should  generally  be 
left,  even  when  the  incisors  are  crowded ;  unless,  indeed,  the 

{')  Monthly  Review,  Dental  Science,  January,  1877. 

(-)  The  upper  jaw  of  a  subject  between  six  and  seven  yeai-s  old.  The 
central  incisors  had  been  lost,  and  tlie  alveolar  ridge  had  become  rounded 
by  the  obliteration  of  the  sockets  of  the  temporai-j'  teeth  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  bone.  If  the  premature  loss  of  the  temporary  teeth  were 
followed  by  contraction  of  the  jaw,  the  condition  should  be  shown  in 
this  case. 
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ultimate  extraction  of  a  bicuspid  is  clearly  foreseen,  when 
tlicre  is  less  reason  for  retaining  them,  as  the  encroachment 
of  the  lateral  and  bicuspid  upon  the  space  wanted  for  the 
canine  will  then  be  unimportant. 

Tlie  fact  that  the  temporary  teeth  are  organs  of  mastica- 
tion, and  that  their  efficiency  is  almost  essential  to  the 
health  of  the  child,  is  of  course  a  strong  reason  against  their 
2)remature  extraction,  so  that  it  is  in  some  res])ects  disad- 
vantageous to  remove  the  temijorary  teetli  prematurely;  but 
the  disadvantages  will  not  be  shown  in  the  nial- position  of 
the  succeeding  teeth  at  the  period  of  their  eruption.  But 
should  the  first  teeth  be  retained  beyond  the  normal  period, 
the  mischief  resulting  from  their  presence  will  be  sufficiently 
obvious. 

Before  the  coiu-se  of  treatment  is  decided  upon,  the  con- 
ditions presented  by  the  jaws  must  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained, and  it  should  be  known  whether  the  deformity  is 
hereditary  or  accidental ;  and  it  must  also  l)e  ascertained 
whether  the  jaws  are  contracted  at  their  bases — at  that 
point  where  the  alveolar  portion  merges  in  the  bcxly  of  tlie 
bones.  And  it  is  equally  important  that  we  should  learn 
whether  the  mal-position  of  the  second,  has  arisen  from  the 
tardy  shedding  of  the  temporary,  set.  If  the  case  presented 
for  treatment  exhibits  a  form  common  to  the  family  of  which 
tiie  child  is  a  member,  we  sluill  probably  have  to  encounter 
greater  difficulty  than  if  it  be  a  solitary  example.  After 
the  teeth  have  been  removed,  there  will  be  a  greater 
tendency  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other  to  a  vicious 
position.  Supposing  the  V-shaped  arch  be  forced  into  the 
elliptic  form  in  a  case  where  the  liase  of  the  jaws  is  l)elow 
the  normal  size,  the  position  of  the  teeth  individually  will 
be  so  oblique,  as  respects  the  jaw,  tliat  they  will  become 
unsiglitly ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
subsequent  alveolar  develojmaeut  will  be  sufficient  to  secure 
a  firm  implantation.  Hence,  in  cases  which  present  this 
character,  it  may  be  desirable  to  remove  permanent  teeth, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  jaw,  more  especially  when  the  front 
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teeth  are  unduly  prominent,  and  consequently  require  to  be 
brought  inwai-ds.  If  the  mal-position  has  resulted  from  the 
persistence  of  temporary  teeth,  the  permanent  teeth  will  tend 
to  fall  into  the  elliptical  arrangement  so  soon  as  the  obstrac- 
tion  is  removed,  from  causes  -which  have  been  explained  on 
a  preceding  page. 

Appliances  used  for  regulating  teeth. — Some  of  these  have 
been  already  incidentally  mentioned,  such  as  the  obsolete 
inclined  plane,  wedges  of  compressed  wood,  pegs,  <kc.,  the 
uses  of  which  are  very  various,  and  the  applications  of  which 
must  be  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  operator. 

The  jack-screw  is  possessed  of  great  power,  and  may  be 


Fig.  92. 


used  for  the  expansion  of  the  whole  arch  or  for  the  thrusting 
outwards  of  individual  teeth ;  it  may  be  used  either  acting 
directly  upon  the  teeth,  without  any  plate,  or  in  conjunction 
with  a  plate,  a  split  or  detached  portion  of  which  it  impinges 
upon.  The  latter  plan  is  preferable,  as  being  less  likely  to 
injiire  the  teeth,  and  also  as  rendering  the  attachment  of  the 
screw  more  easy. 

In  my  own  practice  I  very  rarely  use  a  jack-screw,  as  I 
greatly  prefer  some  agent  in  constant  operation,  such  as  some 
form  of  spring ;  yet  there  are  a  few  cases  where  it  answers 
admirably,  for  its  power  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
device  in  general  itse. 

An  apparently  neat  method  of  regulating  teeth  has 
been  lately  advocated  by  Dr.  Farrar  (Dental  Cosmos), 
which  consists  in  attaching  to  the  tooth  to  be  moved  a  belt 
of  gold,  which  is  made  to  embrace  it  tightly  by  a  thread 
and  nut,  and  the  power  is  then  applied  to  the  belt.  In  my 
own  hands,  however,  these  little  appliances  have  not  proved 
as  useful  as  they  promised,  and  I  have  virtually  abandoned 
their  employment. 
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The  preference  must  be  given  to  those  agents  which  are 
iu  constant  action,  with  a  degree  of  force  easily  under  the 
control  of  the  operator,  such  as  springs  of  various  forms,  and 
elastic  bands,  the  applications  of  which  are  innumerable  ('). 

Dr.  Coffin  has  earned  out  the  use  of  piano-wire  springs 
for  the  expansion  of  teeth  with  a  degree  of  nicety  and  success 
not  hitherto  attained  by  others,  and  he  claims  for  his 
method  a  for  more  general  applicability  than  has  usually 
been  attributed  to  it.  In  fact,  he  employs  his  expansion- 
plate  for  the  correction  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  cases  he 
treats,  sometimes  combining  it  with  the  use  of  separate 
elastic  wires  to  make  pressure  in  other  directions,  and  some- 
times trusting  to  nature  to  reduce  the  teeth  to  a  regular 
arch  after  the  increased  space  allows  of  this  hapi)ening. 
The  plate  employed  is  of  very  thin  vulcanite,  capping  the 
teeth  to  give  a  better  grip  \ipon  them.  To  secure  nicety  of 
fit  Di\  Coffin  prefers  to  take  his  models  with  gutta-percha, 
made  veiy  hot,  dipped  for  a  moment  into  cold  water,  and 
then  firmly  pressed  and  bitten  up  in  tlie  mouth  (-).  The 
model  thus  obtained  is  not  scraped  nor  in  any  way  tampered 
with,  and  the  plate  is  vulcanized  ui)on  it,  with  the  wire  in 
place.  The  form  of  the  wire  will  be  understood  at  a  glance 
l)y  reference  to  the  following  figure.  It  is  prevented  from 
sticking  to  the  vulcanite  by  a  piece  of  tinfoil  laid  under  it, 
and  the  plate  is  only  split  with  a  saw  at  the  last,  and  the 
edge  of  the  split  carefully  finished  and  smoothed.  The 
halves  ai-e  then  strained  a  little  apart,  and  given  any  direction 
that  may  be  desired,  and  as  the  case  progresses  the  power 
is  from  time  to  time  increased  by  stretching  them  further 
apart.  Such  a  plate  is  by  far  the  best  metliod  of  expansion 
yet  introduced.  It  is  pei'fectly  regular  and  constant  in  its 
action,  very  comfortalile,  very  light  and  small,  and  it  can  be 
witliout  detriment  removed  for  cleansing  as  often  as  the 
patient  desires. 

_  (')  Many  ingenious  and  useful  methods  of  applying  clastic  bands  are 
given  in  Dr.  King.fley's  work  on  Oral  Deformities. 
^)  Trausac.  International  Medical  Congress,  1881. 
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Fio-  93.  (')  Fig.  94.  (-) 


(')  Model  of  upper  jaw  of  child  at  14,  before  treatment. 
(-)  Model  of  lower  jaw  of  same  case. 

(■')  Model  of  upper  jaw  of  same  case  six  months  after  treatment. 

(■*)  Model  of  lower  jaw  of  same  case. 

(')  Dr.  Coffin's  expansion  plate,  upper  jaw. 

(")  Dr.  Coffin's  expansion  plate,  lower  jaw. 

From  models  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  Walter  Coffin. 
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It  can,  of  course,  by  suitably  shaping  the  plate  which 
carries  it,  be  made  to  operate  specially  upon  individual 
teeth,  or  upon  several  teeth,  or  upon  the  whole  arcli. 

And  the  results  attainable  with  a  minimum  of  discomfort 
to  the  patient  are  very  remarkable.  The  figiares  here  given 
are  taken  from  casts  lent  to  me  by  Dr.  Walter  Coffin,  and 
refer  to  the  result  of  only  six  months'  treatment  in  a  child 
of  fourteen  years  of  age. 

A  great  deal  may  be  accomplished  by  the  expansion  of 
the  jaws,  and  the  reduction  to  regularity  of  position  of 
teeth  very  unsightly  without  the  loss  of  any  of  the  number 
is  so  attractive,  both  to  patient  and  practitioner,  that  a 
word  of  caution  needs  to  be  said  upon  the  subject.  Ex- 
pansion, and  the  retention  of  the  whole  number  of  teeth, 
is  only  good  treatment  where  the  teeth  are  of  fairly  good 
quality;  if  there  is  the  smallest  sign  of  disposition  to  in- 
terstitial caries,  as  there  iisually  will  lie  in  mouths  wliore  the 
teeth  are  of  poor  cpiality,  tlien  the  interests  of  the  patient 
ai'e  for  better  served  by  the  extraction  of  the  two  or  four 
teeth  which  are  of  the  poorest  quality  and  space  being  thus 
given  to  the  rest. 

For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  an  isolated  tootii  rarely 
decays,  and  in  proportion  to  the  closeness  of  contact  is  the 
danger  which  it  runs. 

Normal  teeth  in  a  noi-mal  arch  touch  one  another  Ijy 
convex  surfaces,  and  tlie  area  of  contact  is  very  small  ; 
crowded  and  irregular  teeth  touch  each  other  by  surfaces 
not  appropriate,  and  over  com])aratively  large  areas  ;  and 
imperfectly  developed  teeth  often  have  not  that  shape 
wiiicli  gives  the  least  possible  area  of  contact  even  when 
they  are  in  proper  position. 

Now,  expansion  will  do  good  only  to  a  certain  point: 
that  is  to  say,  it  will,  by  placing  the  teetli  in  tlie  normal 
arch,  bring  their  proper  surfaces  into  contact,  but  it  will 
not  make  them  otiier  than  somewhat  tight  together  (ulti- 
mately) ;  and  some  degree  of  expansion  may  often  l)e  ad- 
vantageously emi)loyed  in  addition  to  extraction. 

o 
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All  teeth  move  a  little  in  their  sockets,  and  so  ruh 
against  one  another.  When  the  contact  surfaces  are  small 
and  in  the  right  position,  this  does  no  harrrt  beyond  forming 
small  flat  facets  ;  but  when  the  area  of  contact  is  Avide,  then 
attrition  of  the  surface  of  the  enamel  becomes  mischievous. 

Hence  the  thoughtful  practitioner  will  not  allow  himself 
to  be  misled  by  the  idea  that  every  individual,  with  or 
without  due  jaw  space,  ought  to  have  thirty-two  teeth 
preserved,  no  matter  at  what  cost  of  wearing  plates  and 
the  like ;  and  it  may  fm-ther  be  remarked  that  the  whole 
facial  region  is  often  so  modelled  as  to  necessitate  small 
dental  arches.  It  is  hardly  a  desirable  object  to  endeavour 
to  mould  the  jaws  of  a  delicate  lady,  with  an  oval  tapering 
face,  into  the  configuration  of  the  ample  jaws  of  the  prize- 
fighter type,  fine  and  typical  though  their  development 
as  perfect  dental  arches  may  be. 

Torsion,  or  tivisting  of  the  central  incisors  \\\>o\\  their  axes, 
is  far  from  rare.  The  defect  in  position  may  be  common  to, 
and  equal  in  each  tooth,  or  it  may  be  greater  in  the  one 
than  in  the  other,  or  it  may  be  confined  to  one  tooth  only. 
Either  the  mesial  sides  may  be  directed  towards  the  palate, 
or  they  may  be  turned  towards  the  lips ;  or  the  one  tooth 
may  be  twisted  in  the  one,  and  the  fellow  tooth  in  the 
other  direction  (Fig.  27). 

In  a  case  under  treatment  at  the  date  of  publication  of 
the  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  right  incisor  made  its 
appearance  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  with  the  lingual  surface 
parallel  with  the  median  line  of  the  mouth.  In  this  case 
the  tooth  is  a  quarter  of  a  turn  out  of  place ;  but  instances 
are  recorded  in  which  the  twisting  has  extended  to  as  much 
as  half  a  turn,  so  that  the  lingual  surface  presents  towards 
the  lips.  I  have  one  example  showing  this  amount  of  torsion 
in  a  bicuspid  tooth.  In  many  cases  of  this  kind  the  mal- 
position has  been  assumed  during  the  period  of  development, 
and  is  then  consequent  upon  arrested  development  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  jaw.  Sometimes,  however,  it  results 
from  the  retention  of  the  temporary  incisors.     And  it  is 
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not  impi-obable  that  the  root  of  a  temporary  tooth,  if  dis- 
placed by  a  blow  or  by  a  rude  operation,  may  disturb  and 
turn  the  successor  upon  its  axis  while  within  its  crypt. 
The  retarded  development  or  eruption  of  a  tooth  may  also 
1)0  cited  as  a  cause  of  its  torsion  ;  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  how  the  mali)osition  is  then  produced.  The  adjoining 
teeth  being  already  through  the  gams,  lean  toward  the 
unoccupied  space,  and  offer  an  impediment  to  the  progressing 
tooth,  wliich,  from  its  comparatively  loose  implantation  at 
the  eiiiptive  epoch,  turns  on  its  axis,  and  descends  or  ascends, 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  that  position  in  which  the  least 
resistance  to  its  progress  is  offered. 

In  no  case  is  it  desirable  to  lose  a  central  incisor  ;  hence, 
if  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  twisted  tooth  is  in 
itself  perfect,  it  nnist  be  lirought  to  the  proper  position;  and 
should  it  appear  impossible  to  obtain  sufficient  space  with- 
out sacrificing  a  tooth,  mo  nmst  remove  one  or  other  of  the 
more  posterior  teeth. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  cases  may  occur  in  which  such  a  pro- 
ceeding becomes  necessar}-,  although  I  have  rarely  met  with 
them  in  my  own  practice.  But  before  deciding  upon  sacri- 
ficing a  sound  tooth,  we  must  be  well  assured  that  the 
incisor  is  not  subject  to  deformity,  like  that  shown  in 
Fig.  107,  where  the  descent  being  arrested  by  the  presence  of 
a  supernumerary  tooth,  the  root  has  been  developed  in  an 
irregularly  curved  form.  Instances  will  sometimes  present 
themselves  in  M-hich  the  exposed  portion  of  the  crown  is 
twisted  and  directed  towards  the  palate,  while  the  root  of 
the  tooth  is  in  the  usual  position,  the  crown  and  the  root 
being  joined  at  an  angle,  presenting  that  peculiarity  of  con- 
formation which  has  been  denominated  dilaceration.  (')  If, 
m  such  a  case,  a  healthy  tooth  were  removed,  we  should  bo 
committing  a  serinus  error.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary 
that  a  very  careful  examination  of  the  mouth  should  be 
made  before  the  treatment  is  determined  on.    The  position 

(')  Lectures  on  Dental  Pliys'ology  aii'l  Surgery. 
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of  the  root  of  the  erring  tooth  shovild  be  ascertamed,  and 
this  may  generally  be  done  by  a  careful  examination  of  the 
gum,  beneath  -\vhicli  the  outline  of  the  root,  if  in  the  usual 
position,  may  be  felt. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  when  the  necessity 
for  the  removal  of  a  tooth  arises,  our  choice  will  fall  upon  an 
unsound  one,  should  such  be  present,  even  though  it  be  at 
some  distance  from  the  point  where  the  space  is  required. 

As  respects  the  treatment  to  be  adopted,  I  cannot  do 
better  than  describe  the  course  pursued  in  the  following  case, 
inasmuch  as  the  illustrations  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of 
details  will  serve  the  further  purpose  of  showing  the  method 
applicable  to  cases  of  irregularities  affecting  other  teeth. 
The  patient  was  a  female,  aged  fourteen  years.  The  left 
central  incisor  up  to  the  age  of  'thirteen  did  not  make  its 
appearance,  consequently  the  crown  of  the  right  lateral  and 
left  central  teeth  leaned  towards  each  other,  leaving  au 
interval  insufficient  for  the  missing  tooth  to  take  its  natural 
position.  At  thirteen,  however^  the  tooth  appeared,  with 
its  mesial  side  directed  towards  the  lip  ;  but  it  was  not  till 
a  year  had  elapsed  that  the  case  came  under  treatment. 
The  succeeding  figure  will  show  the  general  position  of  the 
teeth;  and  it  maybe  remarked  that  the  canines  were  sliglitlj- 
more  prominent  than  the  anterior  teeth.  A  careful  examina- 
tion led  to  the  conclusion  that,  supposing  the  laterals  and 
the  left  central  incisor  were  pressed  out,  so  as  to  range 
evenly  with  tlie  canines,  sufficient  space  would  thereby  be 
gained  to  allow  tlie  twisted  tooth  to  hold  the  normal  position. 
Acting  under  this  impression,  a  plate  was  made  to  fit  the 
palate,  and  attached  to  the  bicuspids  by  wire  continued  over 
the  crowns  of  those  teeth  on  either  side  of  the  mouth,  and 
terminated  by  a  small  T-like  extremity,  which,  by  way  of 
protecting  the  teeth,  was  covered  with  a  tliin  investment  of 
floss  silk.  In  this  manner  the  plate  was  firmly  retained  in 
its  jDlace. 

The  next  proceeding  consisted  in  soldering  to  the  back 
part  of  the  plate  two  bands,  composed  of  gold,  rendered 
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elastic  by  the  addition  of  three  gi-aius  of  platinum  to  one 
pennyweight  of  the  ordinary  ei,£rhtecn-carat  gold.  The  free 
ends  of  the  bands  were  adjusted  to  press  outwards  and  from 
the  iiTegular  tooth,  the  two  contiguous  teeth,  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  accompanying  figure. 

In  the  course  of  nine  days,  sufficient  effect  had  been  pro- 


Fic.  99.  (') 


duced  to  i-ender  it  desirable  that  the  incisor  itself  should  be 
acted  Tipon  in  order  that  the  increased  interval  should  be 
occupied  by  the  tooth  for  which  it  had  been  obtained.  A 
second  plate  was  constructed.  In  this  a  bar  of  gold  was 
continued  in  front  of  the  teeth,  and  attached  to  the  anterior 
T-piece  on  either  side.  Metal  cells  for  the  reco^jtion  of  com- 
pressed wood  were  then  soldered  to  the  plate  and  to  the 
band.    One  was  placed  so  that  the  wood  would  press  upon 

(')  Shows  the  right  central  incisor  twisted  on  its  axis  to  the  full  extent 
of  a  quarter  of  a  revolution,  with  the  adjoining  incisors  in  close  contact 
with  its  labial  and  lingual  surfaces.  The  niet;il  jilate  used  in  the  firet  stage 
of  the  operation  is  shown  in  sit  u,  with  the  two  elastic  bands  of  gold  soldered 
to  the  back  part  of  the  plate,  and  the  free  ends  in  a  position  for  separating 
the  right  lateral  and  left  central  incisor  in  order  to  gain  space  for  turning 
the  displaced  tooth.  In  the  sketch  below,  the  manner  of  adjusting  the 
^vire  bands  for  the  retention  of  the  plate  is  shown. 
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the  distal  angle  of  the  tooth,  the  other  upon  the  labial 
surface  near  the  mesial  angle.  The  forces  thus  brought 
into  play  acting  in  opposite  directions,  turned  the  tooth 
upon  its  axis,  and  were  sufficient  to  influence  the  impinging 
lateral  and  central  teeth,  and  force  them  out  of  the  way  of 
the  slowly  turning  tooth.  In  a  few  days  it  became  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  position  of  the  receptacles  for  the  wood,  and 
subsequently  to  move  them  from  time  to  time  towards  the 
retreating  angle  of  the  tooth. 

After  the  second  plate  had  been  in  use  three  weeks,  the 
tooth  had  so  far  changed  its  position  that  the  mesial  side 


Fig.  100.  (i) 


stood  slightly  in  front  of  the  left  incisor,  and  the  distal 
side  a  little  posterior  to  the  lateral  incisor,  presenting 
a  degree  of  irregularity  whicli  would  attract  but  little 
notice. 

As  the  left  incisor  was  still  a  little  internal  to  the  arch 

Q)  Shows  the  condition  of  tlie  case  illustrated  in  the  preceding  figure 
after  the  adjoining  teeth  have  been  seimrated  by  the  elastic  bands,  and  the 
displaced  tooth  turned  slightly  from  its  original  position.  The  i)late  used 
in  this,  the  second  stage  of  the  operation,  is  shoM'n  in  situ,  with  the 
metallic  boxes  for  the  reception  of  the  compressed  wood  in  the  positions 
suitable  for  effecting  the  further  progress  of  the  treatment.  It  ^^•ill  be 
apparent  that  the  boxes  will  require  a  change  of  position  when  the  tooth 
has  moved  away  from  them. 
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■\vliich  would  be  described  if  the  canines  were  taken  as  the 
guide  for  its  formation,  a  cell  was  adjusted  upon  the  plate 
behind  that  tootli,  and  the  wood  brought  into  operation. 
At  the  same  time,  the  operation  upon  the  lingual  surface 
near  the  distal  angle  was  continued,  and  the  degree  of 
pressure  upon  the  labial  surface  was  considerably  reduced. 
In  the  course  of  a  second  term  of  three  weeks,  the  tooth  was 
brought  into  position,  ranging  evenly  with  the  contiguous 
teeth. 

The  foregoing  illustration  will  siiow  the  principles  upon 
which  the  operation  was  successfully  conducted  •  nowadays 
a  vulcanite  plate  would  probably  be  preferred,  and  many 
operators  would  use  springs  made  of  piano-wire  in  prefer- 
ence to  boxes  for  compressed  wood. 

This  case  -will  be  regarded  as  one  presenting  a  considerable 
amount  of  difficulty.  A  successful  operation  involved  not 
only  twisting  a  tooth  upon  its  axis  to  tlic  extent  of  a 
quarter  of  a  revolution,  but  also  the  shifting  outwards  of  the 
left  central  and  both  of  the  lateral  incisors,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  crossing  tooth  to  turn.  Tlic  biise  of  the 
alveolar  arch  was,  however,  sufficiently  developed  to  render 
the  readjustment  of  the  teeth  practicable  without  having 
recourse  to  extraction. 

The  front  teeth  having  been  earned  into  the  desired  posi- 
tion, it  became  necessary  to  take  measures  to  keep  them 
there  until  they  became  firmly  fixed  in  their  sockets.  To 
effect  til  is  retention,  an  ivory  plate  was  fitted  to  the  palate 
and  to  tlie  lingual  surfaces  of  the  teeth,  extending  as  far 
back  as  the  first  permanent  molars.  The  bicuspids  being  a 
little  internal  to  the  proper  outline  of  the  arch,  pegs  of  wood 
were  inserted  into  the  ivory  at  tlie  points  corresponding  to 
the  necks  of  these  teeth.  After  adjustment,  the  pegs  pro- 
jected from  the  plate  sufficiently  to  press  firmly  upon  the 
four  iustandiug  teeth,  and  thus  perform  the  double  pur- 
pose of  retaining  the  plate  in  its  place,  and  of  forcing 
the  teeth,  upon  which  its  retention  depended,  slightly 
outwards. 
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■  Were  a  similar  case  now  to  present  itself,  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  operation  might  be  more  advantageously 
treated  by  one  of  Dr.  Coffin's  split  plates  (see  page  192),  and 
the  requisite  space  having  been  gained  by  an  equable  expan- 
sion of  the  front  jaart  of  the  arch,  springy  pieces  of  piano- wire 
might  be  adjusted  so  as  to  press  on  the  angles  of  the  incisor 
and  so  rotate  it.  Or  the  tooth  might  be  rotated  by  means 
of  a  ring  of  platinum  foil  made  to  fit  around  its  neck  :  a 
strip  of  stiff  wire  is  soldered  to  the  lingual  surface  of  the 
ring,  bent  so  as  to  conform  roughly  to  the  outline  of  the 
palate,  and  traction  made  upon  the  end  of  the  lever  thus 
formed  by  means  of  an  elastic  ring  tied  to  one  of  the  back 
teeth.  This  plan  I  believe  to  have  been  suggested  by 
Dr.  Dodge. 

A  simple  and  efficacious  method  of  rotating  incisor  teeth 
has  been  thus  described  by  Mr.  Balkwill  (Brit.  Joum.  Dent. 
Science,  1881). 

"  After  some  consideration  of  the  conditions  involved,  it 
seemed  manifest  that  the  right  principle  to  work  on  was  to 
consider  the  tooth  as  a  pulley,  to  be  rotated  by  a  cord  in 
somewhat  the  same  way  that  a  window-blind  roller  is 
moved. 

"  The  following  case  will  illustrate  the  method  finally 
settled  upon  in  applying  this  principle. 

"Fig.  102  represents  the  position  occupied  relatively 
by  the  central  incisors  of  a  lad  of  thirteen,  which  it  was 
desired  to  reduce  to  their  normal  position  in  the  dental 
arch. 

"A  piece  of  fine  silk  twist  was  tied  aroimd  the  middle  of 
the  crown  of  each  tooth,  the  knot  being  on  the  front  a  little 
nearer  the  mesial  line  than  the  centre  of  each  crown  (see 
Fig.  101,  a,  6). 

"  The  two  ends  of  one  of  the  ligatiu'es,  say  c  d  oi  the  left 
hand  in  the  drawing,  were  then  passed  between  the  centrals 
round  on  the  lingual  face  of  the  tooth,  and  forward  between 
the  central  and  lateral  of  the  same  side,  as  shown  in  the 
drawing.    It  will  be  seen  that  if  these  ends  are  together 
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pulled  transversely  to  the  long  axis  of  the  tooth  the  strain 
will  be  to  rotate  the  tooth.    The  ends  of  the  other  ligature 


Fia.  101.  (') 


c 


FiQ.  102.  (-)  Fig.  103.  O 


were  brought  round  tlie  other  tooth,  on  the  right  in  the 
drawing,  in  the  same  manner. 

"A  small  block  of  compressed  willow-wood  was  then  taken, 
about  the  length  of  the  crow  ns  of  the  teeth,  a  quartei  of  an 
inch  wide,  and  less  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  the 
compression  being  in  the  direction  of  the  thickness.  This 

(')  Two  upper  central  incisors.  A  silk  twist  ligature  is  tied  around 
the  middle  of  each  crown  in  a  knot  at  h  and  (t.  The  two  free  ends 
of  each  of  the  two  ligatures  are  then  jiassed  between  the  centrals,  lirought 
round  on  the  lingual  surface,  and  ibrward  between  the  central  and  lateral, 
as  at  c,  d,  and  c,  d,  the  two  ends  in  each  case  belonging  to  the  same 
piece  of  string  to  be  used  .as  shown  in  Fig.  102. 

(-)  Bird's-eye  view  of  the  same  teeth  as  Fig.  101.  «,  a  sni.all  billet 
of  compressed  wood  tied  upon  the  front  of  the  inci-sors  by  means  of 
the  free  ends  of  silk,  .o-s  shown  in  Fig.  102,  c  c,  d  d,  being  bi-ought  in 
front  and  tightly  tied  there,  c  to  c,  and  d  to  d.  The  wood  in  swellitig 
pulls  upon  the  ligatures  and  rotates  the  teeth. 

(■')  Result  of  action  on  case  drawn  in  Fig.  102  in  ten  days. 
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was  placed  against  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  so  that 
the  length  corresponded  with  and  covered  the  mesial 
division  between  the  teeth,  one  of  the  surfaces  of  its 
width  being  against  the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  teeth  (see 
Fig.  102  a). 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  it  also  rested  against  the  two  knots 
(Fig.  101  o,  h).  The  two  loose  ends  of  the  ligatures  (Fig.  101  c  c) 
were  then  brought  over  it  and  tightly  tied,  and  then  the  two 
ends  (Fig.  101  d  d)  in  the  same  manner.  When  the  wood 
swelled  it  pulled  iipon  the  ligatures,  and  as  it  pressed  upon 
the  knots  (Fig.  101  a,  h)  at  the  same  time  the  ligatures 
could  not  slip,  but  rotated  the  teeth. 

"  In  the  case  under  notice  the  piece  of  wood  had  to  be 
renewed  once,  and  reduced  the  teeth  to  the  positions  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  103  in  ten  days." 

But  the  process  of  twisting  a  tooth  on  its  own  axis  hy 
means  of  gradual  pressure  is  one  that  necessitates  the  use  of 
a  plate  for  a  very  considerable  length  of  time,  and  inflicts  no 
small  discomfort  on  the  patient ;  and  it  has  been  found  that 
the  same  end  may  be  attained  by  seizing  the  tooth  in  a  pair 
of  forcejDS  and  forcibly  twisting  it  round. 

It  miglit  have  been  anticipated  that  such  a  procedure 
would  be  followed  by  the  death  of  the  pulj)  and  consequent 
alveolar  abscess ;  but  this  vmtoward  result  happens  very 
rarely,  and  may  almost  always  be  avoided  by  performing 
the  operation  onlj-  on  thoroughly  favourable  cases. 

Before  deciding  on  forcibly  twisting  the  tooth,  the  operator 
should  satisfy  himself  that  there  is  sufficient  space  for  the 
crown  in  its  new  position,  and  also  that  the  direction  of  the 
root  is  such  that  it  will  allow  of  the  crown  ranging  regularly 
with  the  surroiuiding  teeth. 

The  most  favourable  period  for  its  jierformance  appears  to 
be  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  yenrs,  when  the  teeth  are  fully 
erupted,  biit  their  sockets  have  not  yet  attained  their  full 
strength.  I  have,  however,  successfully  twisted  the  central 
incisors  in  a  patient  aged  fifteen,  and  in  several  instances  in 
patients  aged  thirteen  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  should  be  done  at 
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ii  much  earlier  age,  for  the  sockets  becouie  very  dense  and 
unyielding,  so  nmcli  so  that  in  several  cases  I  have  failed  to 
move  tlie  teeth  witli  any  degree  of  force  whicii  it  has  seemed 
safe  to  aj)ply,  and  have  been  therefore  compelled  to  abandon 
the  attempt. 

Tlie  t(;oth  may  Ik-  seized  by  its  labial  and  lingual,  or  by 
its  mesial  and  distal,  suifaces  ;  and  it  will  often  be  con- 
venient to  change  the  hold  of  the  forceps  after  the  tooth  is 
partially  twisted.  Thus,  if  the  tooth  stands  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  its  proper  p(jsition  (as,  for  example,  the  right 
central  incisor  in  Fig.  99),  it  would  be  easiest  to  ajjply  one 
blade  of  the  forcejjs  to  the  mesial  and  the  other  to  the  distal 
surface,  Imt  it  would  not  be  possilile  to  complete  the  torsion 
with  the  lilades  in  this  position,  as  they  would  come  in 
contact  with  the  lateral  and  the  other  central  incisor. 
Hence,  when  the  tooth  is  partially  turned,  tlie  forceps  must 
be  ajj)jlied  t{j  the  lingual  and  labial  surfaces,  by  which 
means  the  (Operation  may  be  conqdeted,  and  the  tooth  left 
in  a  perfectly  normal  position. 

The  instrument  used  should  be  a  pair  of  straight  incisor 
forceps,  the  l)lades  <jf  which  sli'juld  be  prevented  from 
chipping  the  enamel,  by  the  interposition  of  some  soft  sub- 
stance. Some  (operators  use  a  slip  of  sand-paper  for  the 
purpose ;  others  use  paper,  but  this  is  apt  to  slip.  A  piece 
of  leadfoil  answers  the  ])urpose  very  well,  and  is  free  from 
the  objections  which  a])ply  to  the  other  two.  The  tooth 
shoidd  be  firmly  grasped  at  the  edge  of  the  gum,  and  steadily 
twisted  in  the  desired  direction  until  it  is  felt  to  yield  ;  no 
attempt  should  be  made  to  loosen  it  by  twisting  it  alter- 
nately in  (jpposite  directions,  as  has  been  done  by  some 
operatoi-s,  lus  this  loosening  is  precisely  what  it  is  desiraljle 
to  avoid  as  far  jis  is  possible.  As  the  tooth  on  being  released 
springs  back  somewhat,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  twist  it 
somewhat  farther  than  into  its  normal  position.  Where  the 
tooth  has  to  Ije  twisted  through  a  quarter  of  a  circle  in  a 
somewhat  old  subject,  the  resistance  will  sometimes  be  vei-y 
considerable,  and  I  have  in  several  instances  obtained  a 
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thoroughly  satisfactory  result  by  turning  it  through  only 
half  the  required  distance,  and  allowing  it  to  get  firm  again ; 
then,  after  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight  or  three  -weeks,  com- 
pleting the  operation  by  twisting  it  through  the  remaining 
distance.  Although  on  the  first  occasion  the  resistance  may 
have  been  very  great,  the  tooth  generally  yields  very  readily 
to  the  second  attempt,  and  I  think  such  a  course  preferable 
to  the  use  of  very  great  force  in  order  to  complete  the 
operation  at  the  first  attempt. 

There  is  generally  very  little  bleeding,  and  not  much  pain 
resulting  from  the  operation,  though,  of  course,  the  tooth  is 
somewhat  loose  and  tender  at  first.  In  order  to  ensure  it 
being  left  at  perfect  rest,  and  retained  in  its  new  position, 
it  is  advisable  to  soften  a  piece  of  gutta-percha  and  press  it 
over  the  incisors  and  canines  of  the  upper  jaw  immediately 
after  the  operation,  directing  the  patient  to  bite  the  lower 
teeth  into  it  while  it  is  still  soft. 

This  will  keep  it  in  its  place,  and  should  be  worn  for  twenty- 
four  hours  at  least,  or  longer  if  the  tooth  remains  very  loose ; 
of  course  it  must  be  removed  during  meals,  but  it  is  safer  to 
confine  the  jjatient's  diet  to  soft  things  for  a  day.  The 
extreme  tenderness  and  looseness  Avill  pass  ofi"  in  a  day  or 
two,  when  the  use  of  the  gutta-percha  splint  may  be  discon- 
tinued. If  there  is  swelling  and  tenderness  over  the  socket, 
this  may  be  painted  strongly  with  tiucture  of  iodine,  or  a 
leech  applied  ;  but  the  necessity  for  any  such  treatment 
seldom  arises. 

I  am  acquainted  with  one  case  only  in  which  necrosis 
of  the  tooth  ensued  ;  the  patient  was  a  child  of  suitable  age, 
but  Avas  a  hospital  patient,  apparently  not  much  tended  by 
its  jDarents,  and  probably  no  care  was  taken  after  the 
operation  to  preserve  the  tooth  from  movement.  In  this 
case,  I  believe,  the  pul])  cavity  was  drilled  into,  through  the 
lingual  surface  of  the  crown,  and  the  fang  filled  with  cotton- 
wool steeped  in  carbolic  acid.  This  treatment  was  per- 
fectly successful,  and  the  tooth  after  a  short  time  became 
firmly  fixed  in  its  socket.    I  do  not  know  through  Avhat 
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distance  the  tooth  was  turned,  nor  whether  it  offered  more 
than  usnal  resistance,  bnt  the  untoward  result  was  attri- 
buted to  the  want  of  proper  care  exercised  after  the  opera- 
tion. But  on  the  wliole,  the  operation  of  immediate  torsion 
is  one  which  is  only  advisable,  when  for  some  reason  or 
other  tlie  rectification  of  position  by  means  of  plates  is  not 
available. 

Irregularity  in  the  ])osition  of  (lie  lateral  incisors. — In  the 
ujipcr  jaw  these  teeth  may  be  misplaced  in  any  of  tlie 
directions  enumerated  and  described  in  the  preceding  pages 
in  connection  with  malpositions  of  the  central  incisors,  hence 


Fig.  104.  (■) 


the  description  which  has  served  fur  the  one  may  be  applied 
to  the  other  series  of  deformities.  Perhaps  the  most  common 
form  of  irregularity  of  the  lateral  incisors  is  that  in  which 
they  take  a  posterior  position,  the  mesial  edge  of  each  lying 
behind  the  contiguous  side  of  the  central  incisor,  and  the 
distal  edge  behind  the  mesial  side  of  the  canine. 

In  the  example  figured  tlie  tcetli  have  retained  the  posi- 
tion assumed  during  their  development,  when,  from  the 
insufficient  size  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  arch,  this  or 

(')  Showint:  the  lateral  incisors  placed  intenial  to  the  dental  arcli,  the 
alveolar  arch  being  contracted.  This  illustratiou  is  taken  from  a  cast  of 
the  mouth. 
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some  other  form  of  displacement  was  a  necessity.  The 
canines  here  hold  the  place  which  should  have  been  occu- 
pied by  the  lateral  teeth,  but  had  the  latter  taken  their 
normal  position,  the  former  would  have  been  thrown  out  of 
the  dental  line. 

We  must  not,  however,  in  cudea.vouring  to  trace  the  cause 
of  mere  misplacement  in  cases  like  the  one  figured,  forget 
that  had  a  proper  direction  been  given  to  the  teeth  as  they 
snccessively  appeared  through  the  gums,  the  alveoli  would 
haA'e  grown  up  with  them,  and  if  the  base  of  the  jaw  had 
attained  a  sufficient  size,  no  irregularity  would  have  occurred, 
even  had  the  teeth,  when  within  the  jaw,  been  somewhat 
irregvilarly  disposed. 

In  the  case  from  which  the  succeeding  illustration  is 


FiQ.  105.  (') 


taken,  there  is  no  indication  of  contraction  of  the  jaw.  On 
the  one  side  of  the  mouth,  the  teeth  are  perfectly  regular  ; 
on  the  other,  the  lateral  incisor  and  the  canine  are  directed 
iuM-ards,  and  pass,  when  the  mouth  is  shut,  behind  the 

(1)  Showing  tlie  lateral  incisor  and  canine  invci-ted,  and  tlic  central 
incisor  driven  outwards  and  across  the  fellow  tooth,  the  alveolar  arch  at 
its  base  being  free  from  contraction. 
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coiTespouding  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  arch  being  at 
this  point  bent  inwards,  and  the  alveolar  space  thereby 
contracted,  the  teeth,  in  order  to  find  a  place  for  tliemselves, 
have  forced  the  central  incisor  forward,  and  driven  its  median 
edge  over  the  labial  surface  of  the  adjoining  tooth.  In  this 
specimen  we  have  an  example  of  irregularity  consecpient  on 
the  teeth,  from  some  cause  (probably  the  retarded  L-jection  of 
the  temporary  teeth),  taking  an  improper  direction  at  the 
time  of  eruption,  the  jaw  being  normal  in  size  ;  iu  the  pre- 
ceding case,  an  illustration  of  iiTcgularity  consequent  upon  a 
contracted  maxilla. 

A  slight  degree  of  eversion  and  separation  of  the  lateral 
from  the  central  tooth  at  the  time  when  the  canine  is  ad- 


FiG.  10(5.  (') 


vancing  towards  the  surface  of  tlie  gum,  is  far  from  un- 
common, and  wlien  tlic  latter  tooth  is  impeded  in  its  progress 
by  the  presence  of  its  temporary  predecessor,  tiie  distui-b 
auce  of  tlie  lateral  incisor  becomes  still  more  marked.  The 
accompanying  figure  shows  the  effect  produced  by  the  fore- 
going combination  of  circumstances. 

When  the  conical  form  of  the  canine,  its  crown  being  so 

(')  Showing  tlic  lateral  incisor  pressed  out  of  tlie  normal  position  by  the 
canine  in  its  descent  to  the  surface  of  the  gum.  The  presence  of  the 
temporary  canine  has  in  this  specimen  occasioned  the  permanent  tooth 
taking  the  oblique  direction. 
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greatly  wider  tliiin  its  somewhat  flattened  fang,  and  the 
strongly  prominent  convexity  of  its  median  side,  arc  taken 
into  account,  we  shall  not  be  at  a  loss  to  see  how  during 
its  descent  the  root  of  the  lateral  incisor  is  pressed  upon,  and 
the  crown  consequently  forced  out  of  position.  Instances  are 
not  wanting  in  which  the  root  of  tliis  tooth  has  been  more 
or  less  absorbed,  to  make  way  for  the  canine ;  and  I  have  an 
example  in  which  the  fang  has  been  bent  during  its  develop- 
ment, so  as  to  form  a  hollow,  within  wliich  the  convexity  of 
the  canine  lay. 

In  connection  witli  malposition  of  the  canine,  a  tigure  will 
be  given,  taken  from  a  case  in  which  the  lateral  incisor  has 
been  driven  outwards  towards  the  lip,  by  the  canine  coming 
throxigh  tlie  gum  immediately  behind  the  former  tooth 
(Fig.  108). 

Under  such  circumstances  the  descent  of  the  canine 
may  threaten  to  force  out  the  lateral,  which  may  become 
loose  and  exqxiisitely  tender  ;  but  it  will  speedily  recover 
wlien  the  canine  is  drawn  away  from  it. 

The  principles  which  have  been  laid  down  for  the  treat- 
ment of  tlie  various  forms  of  iiregularity  in  the  central, 
apply  equally  to  the  lateral  tooth,  wlien  similarly  situated, 
excepting  that  the  one  is,  as  respects  appearance,  a  less 
valuable  tooth  than  the  other,  and  may  therefore,  under 
certain  circumstances,  be  sacrificed  with  less  hesitation. 
When,  for  instance,  the  lateral  teeth  are  situated  as  in 
Fig.  104,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  remove  tliem,  supposing 
the  antagouism  is  normal,  and  a  more  forward  position  of 
the  central  teetli  would  leave  a  wide  interval  between  the 
lingual  surface  of  the  upper  and  labial  siuface  of  the  lower 
teeth  on  the  mouth  being  closed.  But  if  the  central  iucisore 
in  siich  a  case  passed  behind  the  corresponding  teeth  of  the 
lowei'  jaw,  it  would  then  be  owv  duty  to  bring  them  for- 
ward, and  afterwards  force  the  laterals  into  the  space 
which  the  previoTis  operation  had  gained.  In  cases  ])resent- 
ing  the  peculiarities  shown  in  the  Fig.  105,  the  operation  is 
very  simple.    We  have  only  to  bring  the  inverted  tooth. 
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(ii-  toetl),  oiitwardH,  and  tlio  antagonising  teetii  will  kcc]) 
them  tlierc. 

.Sii[)pOKing  the  di.sijlaccrncnt  to  he  caused  hy  tho  canine 
when  about  to  take  it»  place  in  the  Keries,  we  must  wait 
until  its  evohition  is  completed,  removing,  of  course,  any 
tenijmrary  tootli  wliich  may  operate  in  disturljing  its  c<nirse. 
J  falter  the  eruption  of  the  canine  the  lateral  does  not  regain 
the  proper  position,  the  usual  means  must  tlien  l)e  adopted 
for  its  restoration.  Hut  it  may  happen  that  the  teeth  are 
driven  inwards  or  outwards,  or  are  twisted  hy  the  canines, 
which,  in  tiie  absence  of  sutticient  space  for  their  ])ro])er 
evolution,  take  a  position  either  external  or  internal  to  the 
dental  line. 

I vr<(jul(ir'Uy  in  the  jmilion  of  (he  amine  teeth. — Of  all  the 
teeth,  none  are  so  fre(|uently  out  of  the  nurmal  position  at 
the  time  of  eruption  as  the  canines,  and  it  may  Ije  stated, 
without  feai"  of  contradiction,  that  no  otlier  members  of  the 
set  so  fre(|ui'ntly  fall  from  an  objectionable  into  the  proper 
position  without  mechanical  assistance.  We  constantly  see 
cases  in  which,  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  teeth 
hold  a  situation  somewhat  external  to  tiie  arch  foiined  by 
the  incisors  ;  l)ut  if  they  are  watched  it  will  be  found  that 
before  the  eighteenth  year  has  been  attained  all  irregularity 
lias  disappeared.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  some  moment  to 
ascertain  by  what  jii-ocess  the  uniformity  of  arrangement  is 
attained.  'J'he  agencies  which  tend  to  bring  aiiout  a  normal 
arrangement  of  the  teeth  have  already  been  mentioned 
(jiage  and  these  will  op^'rate  not  only  by  bringing  in 

the  outstandinjr  canines,  l)ut  also,  jirobably,  by  in  some  degree 
pressing  outwards  the  incisors.  There  are,  however,  many 
cases  in  which  the  interval  between  the  lateral  incisors  and 
the  anterior  bicuspids  is  so  small  that  the  canines  necessarily 
appear  external  to  the  dental  arch,  and  stand  so  much  in 
front  of  the  lateral  teeth  that  the  outward  movement  of  the 
latter  or  the  inward  jjrogress  of  the  former  liy  a  natural 
process  is  rendered  impossible.  On  referring  to  the  preced- 
ing Hgures,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the  outward  development 

i- 
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of  the  alveolar  ridge  is  suspended,  this  position  of  the  canine 
follows  as  a  necessary  result,  the  degree  of  displacement 
according  with  the  amount  of  suspension.  Then,  again,  if  the  • 
normal  obliquity  is  not  assumed  by  the  front  teeth,  a  similar 
condition  as  respects  the  canines  results.  The  prolonged 
retention  of  the  temporary  predecessor  may  also  be  cited  as 
tending  to  a  lilce  effect. 

Although  the  anterior  is  by  far  the  more  common  form  of 
displacement,  we  not  unfrequently  see  the  canine  piercing 
the  glim  posteriorly  to  the  dental  line,  the  terminal  portion 
of  the  root  being  in  this,  as  in  all  the  forms  of  irregularity 
hitherto  considered,  in  the  normal  position  as  respects  the 
base  of  the  alveolar  ridge. 

In  determining  upon  the  method  of  treatment,  we  must  be 
guided  by  the  principles  laid  down  in  respect  to  the  treat- 
ment of  similar  forms  of  irregularity  occurring  in  other  teeth. 
Whether  the  involved  tooth  is  external  or  internal  to  the 
dental  line,  either  the  arch  must  be  expanded  or  a  tooth 
must  be  removed,  before  svifficient  space  can  be  gained  for  its 
admission  to  uniformity.  We  have  the  alternative  of  pressing 
outwards  the  neighbouring  teeth  or  sacrificing  a  tooth. 

The  canine  is  the  most  durable  member  of  the  whole 
series,  hence  it  must,  if  possible,  be  brought  into  place  ; 
moreover,  the  pointed  form  of  the  canine  gives  it  a  charac- 
ter not  shared  by  the  other  teeth,  so  that  its  absence  is 
noticeable.  And  besides  this,  the  length  of  its  root,  and 
the  prominence  which  this  occasions  just  beneath  the  wing 
of  the  nose,  results  in  its  loss  having  a  greater  eflFect  upon 
the  face  than  the  loss  of  any  other  tooth.  But  circum- 
stances arise  imder  which  its  extraction  becomes  cxj^edieut 
If,  for  instance,  the  tooth  pierces  the  gum  considerabl 
above  the  alveolar  margin,  and  is  directed  outwards,  and 
the  interval  between  the  lateral  and  first  bicuspid  but  slight, 
we  shall  then  do  well  to  remove  it.  Teeth  so  situated, 
being  very  frequently  short,  and  having  imperfectly  formed 
curved  roots,  are  often  incapable  of  taking  their  proper  place 
in  the  series.    A  case  presented  itself,  only  a  few  days  since, 
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in  -which  the  right  canine  was  so  placed.  On  i-enioval,  tlic 
root  was  found  to  be  short  and  curved.  Had  an  attempt 
been  made  to  bring  it  into  line,  the  apex  of  the  root  would 
iiave  been  forced  through  tlie  labial  surface  of  the  gum,  and 
the  crown  would  have  stood  at  a  higher  level  than  the 
corresponding  parts  of  the  neigld)oiiring  teeth.  To  have 
sacrificed  the  lateral  or  bicuspid  f(u-  this  defectively-developed 
tooth,  would  have  been  an  obvious  error;  and  to  have  forced 
the  anterior  teeth  outwards  wf)uld  have  been  equivalent  to 
producing  a  deformity  in  tlie  wliole  in  order  to  meet  that 
wliich  had  arisen  in  one  of  tlie  iVont  teeth.  Hence,  althougli 
tlie  rule  that  the  canine  sliould  be  preserved  is  a  thoroughly 
sound  one,  it  must  not  lie  blindly  followed  in  every  case, 
but  tlie  ultimate  prospect  of  getting  tlie  tooth  into  place 
must  be  carefully  considered. 

When  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  an  out-  or  in-stand- 
ing canine  is  not  in  any  way  defective,  yet  the  space  accorded 
to  it  is  insutKcient,  and  the  anterior  teeth,  as  respects  the 
teeth  of  the  op])osite  jaw,  are  well  placed,  it  becomes  a 
question  which  of  the  neighbouring  teeth  shoiild  be  removed. 
The  selection  m\ist  be  made  in  reference  to  the  condition  of 
the  adjoining  teeth.   Should  either  the  first  permanent  molar. 

■  or  either  of  the  bicuspids,  or  even  the  lateral  incisor,  be 
'  carious,  we  shall  have  no  dithculty  in  making  our  choice  : 

■  and  should  more  than  one  of  these  teeth  be  diseased,  we 

■  should  then  select  for  removal  that  one  which  is  nearest  to 
the  canine.    But  if  all  the  teeth  are  sound,  we  mxxy  then 

■  sacrifice  that  which  is  the  most  liable  to  become  diseased.  It 
I  has  been  shown  that  the  first  permanent  molar  exhibits  the 
.  greatest  tendency  to  disease  ;  thus  under  the  age  of  fifteen. 

the  respective  liability  to  loss  from  caries  runs  in  the  fol- 
lowing order : — Lateral  incisors,  3i  per  cent. ;  fii-st  bicuspids, 
7  per  cent.  ;  second  bicuspids,  8|  per  cent. ;  first  permanent 
molars,  G8}  per  cent.  Q)  The  statistical  facts  advanced  in 
the  lectures  from  which  the  foregoing  details  have  been 

(')  Lectures  on  Dcntiil  riiysiologv  and  .'^urgcrv. 
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extracted  have  met  witli  confirmation  at  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Underwood,  in  a  paper  containing  similar  statistical  results 
published  in  the  "  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science." 

But  were  statistics  at  a  later  age  collected,  it  is  probable 
that  the  bicuspids  would  not  come  out  in  so  favourable  a 
light. 

Supposing,  then,  a  sound  tooth  must  be  sacrificed,  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  we  shall  do  wisely  in  selecting 
the  first  permanent  molar. 

After  the  condemned  tooth  has  been  removed,  the  next 
step  in  our  proceeding  may  be  considered.  We  must  deter- 
mine whether  the  bicuspids  will  fall  back  and  allow  the 
canine  to  take  a  proper  position  without  mechanical  assist- 
ance, or  whether  our  assistance  will  be  required.  In  deter- 
mining this  point,  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  degree  of 
irregularity  as  regards  the  canine,  will  form  our  principal 
guides.  It  is  also  necessary  to  notice  how  far  the  articulation 
of  the  upper  and  lower  teeth  may  prevent  the  bicuspids 
falling  back  ;  for  instance,  when  the  upper  jaw  is  small  the 
lower  bicuspid  may  bite  behind  the  upper,  in  which  case  it 
would  present  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  movement  back- 
wards. 

Should  it  be  determined  to  bring  an  outstanding  canine 
into  the  dental  line,  either  by  acting  on  the  tooth  itself,  or 
by  operating  on  the  neighbouring  teeth,  as  well  as  upon  the 
canine,  the  methods  described  as  having  been  successful  in 
turning  into  place  a  twisted  central  incisor  will  be  found 
effective. 

Irregularity  in  the  jjosition  of  the  bictisjnds. — It  rarely 
happens  that  the  front  teeth  are  crowded,  without  the 
bicuspids  to  some  extent  participating  in  the  general  irregu- 
larity. They  are  usually  situated  internally  to  the  normal 
position,  and  are  instrumental  in  throwing  the  canines 
out  of  the  proper  line,  or  in  giving  the  appearance  of 
undue  prominence  to  those  teeth.  The  bicuspids  may  be 
regarded  as  forming  the  base  of  the  semicircular  dental 
curve,  which,  if  contracted,  necessarily  involves  either  a 
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deviation  from  the  normal  figure,  as  seen  in  the  Y-shaped 
mouth,  or  obliges  some  of  the  teeth  to  take  cither  an 
external  or  an  internal  position. 

If  the  curve  described  by  a  perfectly  well-arranged  set  of 
teeth  be  examined,  it  will  be  foinid  that  it  approaches  a 
semicircle  as  far  as  the  bicusjiids,  and  that  the  molars  occupy 
curvilinear  lines,  diverging  slightly  as  they  proceed  back- 
wards. Tlie  arch  admits  of  division  into  two  parts  ;  the 
anterior  semicircular  portion  lieing  occui)ied  by  tiic  successors 
of  the  deciduous  teeth,  the  posterior  division  by  the  true 
molars — teeth  which  have  no  predecessors.  Should,  there- 
fore, the  brcadtii  of  the  jaw  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
divisions  fall  below  the  proper  extent,  and  the  bicuspids  of 
eitlier  side  consequently  approach  too  near  the  median  line, 
not  only  will  the  front  teeth  be  thrown  out  of  the  semi- 
circular curve,  but  the  molar  teeth  will  occupy  lines  which, 
although  diverging  from  the  starting-])oints,  will  nevertheless 
fail  to  attain  an  amount  of  sejiaration  as  respects  the  two 
sides  of  the  mouth,  consistent  witli  a  well-developed  denture. 
The  Ciise  figured  at  page  182  illustrates  the  condition,  and 
indeed  shows  an  indentation  in  tlio  arcli  at  the  points  of 
jmiction  of  tlie  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth,  the  origin  of  which 
lias  been  already  explained. 

Although  not  a  common  cause,  cases  may  be  found  in 
which  disease  in  tlie  temporary  molars,  and  subsequent 
alveolar  abscess,  have  occasioned  the  displacement  of  the 
bicuspids.  And  dead  roots  t)f  milk-teeth,  being  apparently 
less  readily  absorbed  than  healthy  roots,  often  oppose  the 
normal  eruption  of  bicuspids.  In  the  case  figui'ed  at  p.  GO, 
the  first  bicuspids  have  been  driven  outwards  hy  disease 
about  the  first  tempcjrary  molars.  Like  tlie  teeth  in  the 
front  of  the  mouth,  the  bicuspids  may  be  diverted  from 
their  proper  position  b}'  the  persistence  of  temporary 
teeth. 

When  one  only  of  the  two  bicuspids  is  involved,  wc 
shall  generally  find  the  second  bicuspid  to  be  the  mis- 
placed tooth.     In  that  case,  the  miscliief  may  have  been 
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produced  either  by  want  of  sufficient  space  for  a  regular 
arrangement,  or  from  the  presence  of  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  its  predecessor. 

When  the  former  cause  has  led  to  the  deformity,  the 
degree  of  displacement  will  vary  in  accordance  with  the 
amount  of  contraction  of  the  allotted  space.  Thus,  when 
the  first  bicuspid  and  first  molar  are  closely  approximated, 
the  second  bicuspid  or  premolar  commonly  comes  through 
the  gum  internally  to  the  arch. 

It  is  far  from  uncommon  to  find  the  latter  tooth  twisted 
upon  its  axis  by  the  presence  of  the  lingual  root  of  the 
second  temporary  molar,  wedged  between  the  first  perma- 
nent molar  and  the  former  tooth.  In  a  succeeding  figure 
(Fig.  110),  the  second  bicuspid  is  completely  turned  round, 
so  that  the  lingual  has  become  the  labial  sm-face,  and  in 
this  case  the  labial  root  of  the  temporary  tooth  has  been 
retained. 

In  determining  upon  the  course  of  treatment,  we  must 
be  guided,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  condition  of  the  jaw. 
If  the  base  is  contracted,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove 
a  tooth,  but  should  the  teeth  be  tvu'ned  inwards,  and  their 
outward  movement  possible  without  derangement  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  dental  arch,  we  must  then  adopt  a 
plate,  and  have  recourse  to  the  compressed-wood  wedges, 
to  jack-screws,  an  expansion-plate  made  to  bear  specially 
upon  certain  teeth,  or  to  springs.  Either  metal  or  vul- 
canite may  be  used  in  constructing  the  ajjparatus,  and 
wedges,  if  propeiiy  proportioned,  will  serve  for  its  retention 
Avithout  the  aid  of  ligatures  or  clasps.  The  movement  is 
very  readily  effected,  being  sometimes  unintentionally 
brought  about  by  the  A^ery  moderate  pressure  of  artificial 
teeth ;  but  we  must  not  neglect  to  take  into  account  the 
antagonism  of  the  opposing  teeth.  Usually  the  lingual 
cusps  of  the  upper  close  between  the  outer  and  inner  cusps 
of  the  lower  teeth,  and  unless  the  lower  bicuspids  are  moved 
outwards  contemporaneously  with  the  upper  teeth,  the 
normal  antagonism  will  be  destroyed.    Moreover,  there  will 
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be  a  stronj;'  couuteriicting'  force  exercised  by  the  stationary 
teetii  u|)Oii  tiiosc  under  operation.  If  tiie  npper  teeth,  for 
example,  are  moved  outwards  so  that  tlic  lingual  cusps 
close  on  the  apices  of  the  labial  tubercles  of  the  lower  teeth, 
the  other  teeth  will  be  kept  apart  until  the  lingual  cusps  of 
the  moved  teeth  slide  down  either  uj)on  the  inner  or  outer 
surface  of  the  lai)ial  cusps  of  the  lower  teeth.  In  those 
cases  in  which  we  find  a  fault}'  antagonism,  o\u-  treatment 
becomes  more  simple.  Jf,  for  example,  an  upper  tooth  closes 
externally  or  internally  to  its  antagonist,  our  operation  will 
be  confined  to  the  misplaced  tooth,  which,  so  soon  as  it 
approaches  its  ])roper  position,  will  be  carried  onwards  in 
the  proper  direction  by  the  influence  exerted  by  the  an- 
tagonising tooth  of  the  lower  jaw,  in  the  manner  described 
in  connection  with  misplaced  central  and  lateral  incisors. 

Irrerjularitij  in  the  position  of  the  crowns  of  the  permanent 
molars,  without  the  roots  participating  in  the  displacement, 
is  of  less  freipient  occurrence  than  derangement  of  the  more 
anterior  teeth  ;  still,  cases  sometimes  present  themselves  in 
which  the  normal  positions  are  not  maintained.  Perhaps 
the  most  common  form  of  deviation  is  that  in  which  the 
second  permanent  molar  on  either  side  is  tunied  inwards 
towards  the  median  line  of  the  mouth.  In  a  cast  given  to 
me  by  the  late  .Mr.  Alfred  Canton,  the  three  molars  arc 
arranged  in  a  triangle,  the  second  being  placed  intenially  to 
the  other  two  molars.  In  this  case,  the  obvious  remedy 
would  be  the  i-emoval  of  the  misplaced  tooth.  In  cases 
where  the  first  molar  leans  in  towards  the  palate,  the 
position  might,  I  presume,  be  changed  by  the  persistent  use 
of  compressed  wood  applied  in  the  manner  already  described  ; 
but  we  rarely  find  these  teeth  out  of  place  without  the 
anterior  teeth  participating  in  the  derangement,  in  which 
case  the  treatment  would  become  very  tedious,  were  we  to 
attempt  to  reduce  to  order  the  whole  of  the  teeth  situated 
anterior  to  the  second  permanent  molar.  in  the  vast 
majority  of  the  cases  which  have  come  under  my  notice, 
this  treatment  has  been  rendered  inadmissible  by  the  co- 
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incident  contraction  of  the  base  of  the  jaw,  and  in  those 
in  which  pressure  might  have  been  used,  not  only  must 
tlie  upjjer  teeth  haA'e  been  operated  upon,  but  the  corre- 
sponding teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  also,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  proper  antagonism. 

As  mal-position  of  the  wisdom-teeth  almost  invariably 
involves  their  removal,  whatever  may  be  the  position  of 
the  roots,  the  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  in  respect 
to  these  teeth  will  be  given  in  connection  with  complete 
irregularity. 

In  treating  of  those  cases  of  irregularity  which  admit  of 
mechanical  correction,  I  have  confined  the  description  for  the 
most  part  to  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  under  the  impression 
that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 
the  defects  of  arrangement  in  the  corresponding  organs  in 
the  lower  maxilla.  It  may,  however,  be  stated  generally, 
that  the  forms  of  irregularity  which  occur  in  the  upper  may 
also  arise  in  the  lower  teeth,  and  that  the  treatment  suitable 
for  the  one  will  be  equally  fitted  for  the  other.  The  con- 
struction of  the  plate,  whether  metal  or  "\idcanite  be  used, 
will  of  course  be  modified.  AVe  liaA^e  here  to  adapt  the 
apparatus  to  the  teeth  and  the  lingual  surfiice  of  the  gums 
only ;  excepting  in  the  foregoing  particulars,  the  methods  of 
operation  Avill  be  precisely  similar  to  those  already-  described. 
The  vertical  position  of  the  lower  teeth  renders  the  retention 
of  the  compressed  wedges  of  wood  particularly^  easy,  and 
this  advantage  is  still  further  increased  when  the  teeth  so 
operated  upon  are  inclined  either  outwards  or  inwards.  The 
operations  for  the  adjustment  of  irregularities  of  position 
are,  however,  less  frequently  attempted  on  the  lower  than 
the  upper  jaw,  owing  to  the  former  being  hidden  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  lip  ;  hence  they  fail  to  attract  that  amount  of 
attention  wliich  is  given  to  upper  teeth. 

Irregidarities  of  the  pej-manent  teeth  in  7chich  both  the  a-orvns 
and  the  roots  are  out  of  the  normal  jyosii ion — total  or  complete 
displacement  of  the  pei^manent  teeth. — Transposed  teeth  come 
under  this  head,  but  as  they  do  not  admit  of  restorative 
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treatment,  examples  illustnitivc  of  this  form  of  departure 
from  the  normal  arrangement  may  be  given  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  jjresent  division  of  the  subject. 

The  following  illustration  (Fig.  107)  shows  the  amoxnit  to 
which  a  central  incisor  may  be  thrown  out  of  the  ])ropcr 
jiosition.  Here  the  cause  is  sufhciently  obvious  in  the 
presence  of  a  supenunnerary  tooth.  Cases  in  which  tlie 
centrals  arc  completely  displaced  are,  however,  comi)aratively 


rare.  All  attempts  at  treatment  would  in  any  such  case  as 
that  whicli  is  tii:ured  necessarily  lie  useless,  suijposing  the 
tlevelopnicnt  of  the  root  to  have  been  advanced.  Had  the 
supernumerary  tootli  been  removed  as  soon  as  it  appeared, 
tile  incisor  would  probably  have  taken  its  normal  position, 
although  even  tlien  the  displacement  during  development 
might  have  been  too  great  for  the  operation  to  have  resulted 
successfully. 

I  do  not  rememlicr  to  have  seen  any  cases  in  which  a 
lateral  incisor  had  been  totally  displaced,  excepting  when 
teeth  have  been  trans[)Oscd  ;  there  is,  however,  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  are  more  exempt  than  the  central  teeth 
from  this  form  of  irregularity. 

The  foregoing  observation  cannot  be  applied  to  the  canine 
teeth.    They  are  more  frequently  than  any  other  description 

(*)  Sliows  the  right  central  incisor  with  Loth  tlie  crown  and  root  dis- 
l)laced,  its  normal  position  being  occupied  by  a  supernumerary  tooth. 


Fig.  107.  (') 
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of  teeth  the  subjects  of  total  displacement.  Even  in  my 
fether's  collection  there  are  many  examples  illustrative  of 
the  abnormal  positions  into  which  these  teeth  may  be 
thrown. 

Transposition  of  the  teeth  is  not  confined  to  the  human 
subject,  there  being  a  skull  of  an  orang  in  the  Oxford  Museum 
in  which  the  canine  and  premolar  are  transposed. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  common  forms  of  displacement 
is  that  in  which  the  canine  is  situated  posterior  to  the 
dental  line,  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  space  which 


Fig.  108.  (') 


divides  the  central  and  lateral  incisors.  It  may  happen 
that  the  crown  only  occupies  this  position,  in  which  case  the 
deformity  Avould  admit  of  remedy ;  but  where  the  root 
participates  equally  with  the  crown,  as  in  the  example 
which  forms  the  subject  of  Figure  67,  restoration  to  the 
normal  arrangement,  though  perhaps  not  impossible,  would 
be  attended  with  difficulty.    The  question  then  arises  as  to 

(1)  Shows  tlie  left  canine  placed  liehind  the  dental  line,  its  crown  hold- 
ing a  vertical  position,  and  the  root,  unless  greatly  curved,  equally  ^yitll 
the  crown,  displaced.  The  lateral  incisor  has  been  everted  by  the  canine, 
while  the  temporary  canine  holds  the  position  which  should  have  been 
occupied  by  the  displaced  tooth.  The  right  temporary  canine  is  retained, 
and  the  permanent  tooth  placed  horizontally,  a  portion  of  the  crown  only 
being  seen. 
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whicli  tlie  teutli  hIkjuIiI  Ijc  rciiiovcil.  'I'lio  toiupomry 
caiiiuf,  if  left,  Jiiuy  eii'luro  for  80iiic  yeans,  Init  if  it  Itu 
extnioted  wo  luuy  bo  uiml)lo  to  force  tlie  peniiiiiient  tooth 
into  its  |)l:tce,  mid  .sIxMild  we  succeod,  the  crown  only  would 
1)0  iiiovcil,  lieiice  the  tootli  w(jiild  hold  a  slanting  :md  pro- 
Ijahly  unsightly  position.  .My  own  cIkjIco  would  full  upon 
the  canine,  ft  w<add,  I  think,  bo  more  easy  to  press  the  lateral 


]'i<i.  10!).  (•) 


tootli  inwards,  the  tenuinal  portion  of  its  root  not  being 
displaced,  than  to  draw  tjutwards  into  line  the  canine. 
In  deciding  on  our  treatment,  we  must  in  no  case  lose  sight 
of  the  fact,  that  although  it  may  be  quite  j)ossible  to  f(n'ce 
a  tooth  from  an  irrcgiil.ir  into  a  regular  ])ositi(jn,  yet  that 
the  operation  may,  under  s<;me  circumstances,  be  so  pro- 
longed and  painful,  that  the  [injposed  advantage  will  ncjt 
compensate  for  the  sulleriiig  which  its  accomplishment 
wiudtl  entail. 

In  the  preceding  figure  a  case  is  shown  in  which  the  right 
canine  is  placed  acroaa  the  dental  arch,  the  root  being 

(')  Stiows  tlic  ri;,'lit  <"ininc  i)I.xocil  transversely  in  the  ba.se  of  the  alveolar 
U'act,  the  clown  liuin;;  direc'lud  towards  the  cheek,  and  the  rout  loward.s 
tiie  median  line  of  the  mouth.  The  hone  has  been  removed  t'j  .show  the 
course  taken  by  the  root  of  the  dLsidaued  tooth. 
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directed  toAvards  the  median  line  of  the  palate,  and  the 
crown  towards  the  cheek.  The  point  of  the  crown  was  the 
only  part  which  Avas  not  completely  buried  in  hone.  The 
latter  tissue  has  been  cut  away  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  course  taken  by  the  tooth. 

A  horizontal  position  in  the  base  of  the  alveolar  ridge  is 


Fig.  no.  (!) 


sometimes  taken  by  the  canine,  the  apex  of  the  crown  being 
exposed  to  view,  or  covered  only  by  gum,  or  imbedded  deeply 
in  bone. 

Teeth  so  placed  may  remain  without  producing  incon- 
venience through  a  long  life,  and  be  discovered  only  towards 
its  close.  When  with  advancing  age  the  teeth  Ml  out,  and 
the  alveolar  processes  disappear,  the  long  hidden  teeth  are 
brought  to  light,  and  the  patient  foncies  he  is  cutting  a 
third  set  of  teeth.     The  two  foUoAving  illustrations  arc 

(')  Sliows  the  right  canine  of  the  uppev  jaw  buried  in  the  base  of  the 
alveolar  prominence,  its  course  corresponding  with  that  of  the  latter  part. 
The  bone  lias  been  cut  away  to  show  the  direction  taken  liy  the  tooth. 
The  first  bicuspid  has  become  slightly  twisted  on  its  axis  by  the  misplaced 
canine.  On  the  left  side  of  the  maxilla  the  second  bicuspid  has  been 
twisted  round  until  its  lingual  snrfacc  is  directed  towards  the  cheek.  The 
presence  of  the  root  of  the  second  temporary  molar  li.as  probably  been 
instrumental  in  producing  this  change  from  the  normal  position.  This 
case  is  referred  to  in  a  previous  page. 
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taken  from  a  remarkable  specimen  given  to  me  by  the  late 
Dr.  Briutou,iu  which  the  canines  were  symmetrically  arranged 
in  the  horizontal  position  described  in  the  preceding  case. 

Fi.i.  111.  {') 


A  patient  admitted  into  tlie  Middlesex  Hospital  under  the 
care  of  the  late  Mr.  Do  ^^lorgan,  lost  a  portion  of  the  upper 
maxilla  from  sypliilis.    Tlie  dead  bone  on  its  cnmiug  a\va\- 

(')  Front  view  nf  a  siieciineii  in  which  the  canines  arc  phiced  horizontally 
ill  a  line  corresiioinling  with  the  liase  of  the  alveolar  processes.  They  have 
been  exposed  to  view  by  the  loss  of  the  teeth  and  .subsequent  absorption  of 
the  entire  i)art. 

(-)  Palatal  view  of  the  same  sjieeinien  shown  in  the  preceding  figure. 
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was  found  to  contain  a  canine  tooth,  Avhich  ran  under  the 


Fig.  113.  (')  Fig.  114.  (-) 


floor  of  the  nose  in  a  direction  paralle   with  the  median 

{')  Drawn  from  a  siiecimen  in  tlie  Museum  of  Jlassachusetts  Greneral 
Hospital. 

(^)  Shows  a  sequestrum  from  the  upper  jaw  which  became  detached 
during  an  attack  of  syphilis.  It  contains  a  canine  tooth  situated  liori- 
zontally  in  the  floor  of  the  nose,  its  direction  being  parallel  with  the  median 
line  of  the  palate. 

(^)  From  a  specimen  in  which  the  temporary  canines  were  pei-sistent. 
and  the  permanent  canines  jilaced  horizontallj'.  On  the  left  side  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  bone  has  been  removed  to  show  the  position  of  the  buried 
tooth.  On  the  right  side  the  point  of  the  canine  may  be  seen  between  the 
lateral  and  the  central  incisor.  The  right  temporary  lateral  incisor  has  been 
retained,  wedged  between  the  permanent  central  and  lateral  teeth. 
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line  of  tlie  paLitc  (Fig.  114).  Excepting  the  absence  of  the 
canine,  the  dental  series  was  normal.  Several  examjiles  of 
tlie  canine  being  found  in  the  antrum  have  been  recorded, 
in  one  instance  its  attacluiient  appearing  to  be  to  the 
floor  of  the  orbit. 

And  in  tlic  mxiscum  of  the  ^lassachiisctts  (lencral 
Hospital  at  Boston  is  an  example  of  a  canine  iml)edded  in 
tlie  na.sal  process  of  tiic  superior  maxilla,  with  its  point 
directed  upwards  (Fig.  113). 

Although  total  disi)lacemcnt  of  the  canine  teeth  is  less 
rmnmou  in  the  lower  than  in  the  U])per  series,  cxam])lcs 
•  if  this  form  of  irregularity  in  the  lower  jaw  are  sometimes 
met  with.  Of  the  two  specimens  selected  for  illustration, 
the  one  in  which  the  tooth  is  ]ilaced  horizontally  is  the 
more  peculiar.  In  the  second,  the  terajjorary  canines  were 
retained,  and  the  ])ermanent  canines  became  matin-ed 
within  the  substance  of  the  jaw.  The  retention  of  the 
temporary  may  be  adduced  as  the  prevailing  cause  of  total 
disjilacement  of  the  permanent  canine,  [n  several  of  the 
]irece<liug  illustrations,  these  mcndjcrs  of  the  tem])iirarv 
set  are  present.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  arch  is  fully 
occupied  by  the  permanent  teeth,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
canines,  and  as  these  arc  commonly  the  last  to  take  their 
respective  ])laces  in  the  series,  they  are,  when  so  excluded, 
liable  to  be  turned  comidetely  out  of  their  normal  position. 

The  presence  of  disease,  or  the  occurrence  of  mechanical 
injury  in  that  part  of  the  jaw  in  which  the  canines  are 
situated  when  undergoing  development,  may  drive  them 
from  their  proper  [josition.  I  cannot,  however,  call  to  mind 
a  case  which  would  serve  for  illustration  on  this  ])oint. 

'J'lie  resi;lts  entailed  by  total  mal-position  of  the  canines 
are  usually  unimportant.  Tumours  arising  in  the  osseous 
structure  of  the  jaw  have,  however,  in  a  few  cases,  been 
found  to  contain  a  hidden  tooth  in  their  centre,  and  the 
teeth  so  ])laced  have  been  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the 
disease  ;  and  in  more  than  one  instance,  a  missing  tooth 
has  been  removed  from  the  interior  of  a  tumour,  and  the 
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operation  been  followed  by  subsidence  of  the  disease. 
That  teeth  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  jaw  may 
become  a  source  of  irritation,  and  predispose  to  disease  in 
the  part  in  which  they  are  situated,  can  scared}'  be  doubted. 


Fig.  116.  (>) 


In  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  114,  it  is  probable  that  the  presence 
of  the  canine  not  only  determined  the  site  of  the  necrosis, 

(»)  Shows  an  inferior  maxilla  in  which  the  left  canine  is  placed  hori- 
zontally in  the  alveolar  border  anterior  to  the  dental  series.  The  tooth 
was  exposed  to  the  extent  shown  in  the  figure. 

(-)  Shows  a  lower  maxilla  in  which  the  temporary  (the  sockets  of  which 
are  shown  by  the  dotted  lines)  were  retained,  and  the  permanent  canines 
developed  within  the  substance  of  the  jaw.  The  bone  has  been  removed 
on  the  one  side  to  show  the  direction  taken  by  the  tooth,  which  has  been 
twisted  on  its  axis  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  a  turn. 
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but  also  the  occurrence  of  the  disease,  seeing  that  the  loss  of 
the  bone  was,  as  regards  the  alveolar  portion  of  the  jaw, 
limited  to  the  parts  immediately  around  the  tooth.  In  the 
year  1859  a  specimen  was  exhibited  to  the  members  of  the 
Odontological  Society,  in  which  a  canine  tooth  lay  horizon- 
tally on  the  floor  of  a  large  cavity  formed  in  the  substance 
of  the  lower  jaw  near  its  lower  border.  The  liistory  of  the 
case,  with  the  characters  presented  by  tlie  enlargement  of 
the  bone,  induced  the  surgeon  to  excise  that  portion  of  the 
maxilla  in  which  the  disease  was  situated,  and  it  was  the 
excised  portion  wliich  was  shown  at  the  Society.  This  case 
will  be  found  more  fully  described  in  the  chapter  treating 
on  diseases  of  the  jaws  induced  by  misplaced  teeth. 

("omi)lete  irregularity  in  the  position  of  the  bicuspids  to 
the  extent  shown  in  some  of  the  preceding  figures  of  mis- 
placed teeth,  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.     In  the  most 


Fig.  118.  (' > 


strongly  pronoiniced  case  wliicli  has  come  under  my  own 
observation,  the  root  of  the  second  bicuspid  <jf  the  upper 
jaw  passed  backwards  between  the  lingual  and  labial  roots 
of  the  first  molar.  In  the  case  illustrated,  the  direction  of 
the  tooth  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  foregoing  case,  although 

(')  Sliows  a  lower  maxilla  in  wliich  the  right  second  bicuspid  is  placed 
obliquely,  the  root  being  directed  backwards.  The  crown,  though  exposed, 
does  not  rise  above  the  level  of  the  alveolar  margin. 

Q 
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situated  in  the  lower  jaw.  The  first  molar  had  been  lost, 
hence  the  relations  between  the  roots  of  that  and  the  dis- 
placed bicuspid  can  only  be  surmised. 

Examples  in  which  a  bicuspid  stands  obliquely  across  the 
dental  line  are  not  uncommon,  but  in  these  the  displace- 
ment is  rarely  complete  ;  the  extremity  of  the  root  is 
u.sually  in  the  normal  position,  and  the  ci'own,  if  there  were 
sufficient  space  in  the  dental  line,  could  be  brought  into  the 
normal  position.  Now  and  then,  however,  a  bicuspid  may 
be  found  with  the  crown  directed  towards  the  tongue,  and 
situated  below  the  alveolar  margin.  Such  a  case  is  figured 
by  Goddard.  (i) 

The  first  permanent  molar  appearing,  as  it  does,  pos- 
teriorly to  the  temporary  teeth,  at  a  time  when  the  jaw  is 
in  a  state  of  active  growth,  seldom,  if  ever,  becomes  the 
subject  of  complete  displacement ;  and  I  know  only  of  one 
case  in  which  a  fully  developed  second  permanent  molar  has 
been  found  below  the  alveolar  margin.  It  is  figured  by  God- 
dard from  a  preparation  in  the  cabinet  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  third  molars,  or  wisdom-teeth,  being  the  last  to  take 
their  place  in  the  series,  are,  from  the  obstacles  opposed  to 
their  eruption,  a  frequent  cause  of  suffering,  more  especially 
those  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  second  molar  immediately  in 
front,  and  the  terminal  point  of  the  alveolar  line  behind, 
bound  the  space  accorded  to  the  wisdom  tooth  ;  each  tooth 
which  has  no  deciduous  predecessor  is  developed  beneath  the 
base  of  the  coronoid  process  in  the  first  instance,  and  as  the 
coronoid  process  recedes  by  absorption  on  its  anterior  and 
deposition  on  its  posterior  surfaces,  the  tooth  is  enabled  to 
come  into  its  proper  position  ;  but  if  the  backward  develop- 
ment of  the  maxilla;  has  been  arrested,  the  interval  will  be 
insufficient  for  the  normal  arrangement  of  the  presenting 
tooth.    It  would  appear  to  be  the  exception  rather  than  the 

(1)  The  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Human  Teeth.  By  Paul  B. 
Goddard.    Philadelphia,  1844. 
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rule  for  the  wisdom  teeth,  especially  of  the  lower  jaw,  to  take 
their  ])lace  amoiiii'  the  organs  of  mastication,  without  pro- 
ducing some  amount  of  sufi'ering  at  the  time  of  their  eruption, 
and  the  degree  of  inconvenience  experienced  is  often  suffi- 
ciently great  to  induce  the  sufferer  to  apply  for  professional 
assistance.  In  many  of  the  cases  which  arise  in  the  lower 
maxilla  the  teetli  can  scarcely  he  said  to  be  disjilaced.  The 
deviation  from  the  normal  conditions  is  confined  to  the  jaw 
itself  The  tooth  takes  its  natural  direction,  but  the  space 
into  wliicli  it  has  to  force  itself  is  insufficient,  consequently 
tiie  distal  side  lies  close  against  tlie  anterior  surface  of  the 
con  moid  process,  leaving  no  room  for  the  gum.  The  latter 
l)art,  under  these  circum.stances,  is  pressed  upwards,  and  lies 
more  or  less  over  the  masticating  surface  of  the  tooth,  and 
is  consequently  subject  to  be  bruised  from  time  to  time  by 
the  tooth  or  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw.  In  this  manner  inflam- 
mation in  the  gum  is  set  u])  and  maintained.  The  disease 
seldom  limits  itself  to  the  part  injured.  It  more  commonly 
extends  to  tlie  adjoining  parts,  involving  the  soft  textures 
al)out  the  ascending  ramus,  and  extending  from  thence  to 
the  fauces.  The  act  of  deglutition  becomes  painful,  and  the 
motions  of  the  jaw  are  restricted.  The  patient  tells  you  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  for  him  to  open  the  mouth  sufficiently 
wide  for  you  to  make  an  examination  of  the  tooth  which 
has  occasioned  his  misery.  After  a  time,  the  overlying 
gum  sup])urates,  and  the  movement  of  the  jaw  becomes  less 
constrained. 

The  patient,  however,  is  extremely  cautious  in  using  tiie 
teeth,  until  the  inflammatory  action  has  subsided,  leaving 
in  s{)me  cases  the  gum  in  a  position  to  be  again  wounded 
by  the  ujjper  teeth  ;  in  other  cases  leaving  tlie  whole  of  tlie 
masticating  surface  of  the  tooth  perfectly  uncovered.  If  the 
patient  be  seen  before  any  great  difficulty  in  opening  the 
mouth  has  arisen,  the  tooth  may  lie  removed  ;  indeed,  in  all 
cases  where  the  tooth  is  wedged  tightly  between  the  parts 
already  described,  this  treatment  will  be  the  most  judicious 
we  can  adopt ;  for  should  the  gum,  after  the  inflammatory 

Q  2 
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symptoms  subside,  retreat  behind  the  tooth,  still  the  back- 
ward position  renders  the  latter  useless  as  an  organ  of  mas- 
tication. And  should  the  gum  retain  its  unnatural  position, 
the  patient  will  be  liable  to  repeated  attacks  of  inflammation 
until  either  the  gum-covered  tooth  or  its  antagonist  has  been 
removed. 

There  may  not,  however,  be  sufficient  space  between  the 

Fig.  119.  (') 


second  molar  and  the  ramus  for  the  wisdom  tooth  to  protmde 
itself;  it  then  either  becomes  developed  below  the  alveolar 
margin,  or  it  comes  up  partly  within  the  base  of  the  ramus 
— one  half  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth  being  covered  by  bone, 
the  other  by  gum.  In  either  of  these  cases  the  patient  may 
or  may  not  be  subjected  to  suffering,  consequent  upon  the 
abnormal  position  of  the  tooth  ;  and  the  absence  or  presence 
of  mischief  will  be  determined  partly  by  the  height  to  which 
the  tooth  rises  in  the  jaw,  as  respects  the  antagonistic  tooth, 
and  j^artly  by  the  constitutional  state  of  the  jjatient.  The 
same  condition  of  parts  which  in  one  person  would  lead  to 

(1)  From  a  specimen  in  which  the  third  molar  has  been  developed  below 
the  alveolar  margin,  with  the  distal  side  under  the  base  of  the  ascending 
ramus  of  the  lower"  jaw. 
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little  or  no  inconvenience,  -woulil  in  a  less  healthy  subject 
produce  great  irritation,  and  even  necrosis ;  the  extent  of  the 
disease  varying,  again,  with  tlie  susceptibility  of  the  indi- 
vidual. In  any  case  the  involved  tooth  should  be  extracted 
so  soon  as  it  is  found  to  be  a  source  of  irritation.  Moreover 
a  buried  wisdom-tooth  may  remain  quiescent  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  then,  even  in  advanced  life,  set  np  violent 
inflammation. 

Two  such  cases  have  recently  come  under  observation.  In 
the  one,  repeated  growths  of  irritable  polypi  sprouted  from 
the  gum  over  the  unerupted  tooth,  necessitating  its  removal, 
Avhich  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  and  was  followed  by 
much  exfoliation.  In  the  other,  disease  of  the  bone  was 
suspected,  but  a  narrow  sinus  was  found  to  lead  down  to  a 
buried  tooth.  All  inflammatory  symptoms  disappeared  after 
dilatation  of  tlie  sinus  had  been  accomplished  by  repeated 
packing  with  strips  of  lint,  and  the  patient's  advanced  age 
rendered  any  more  radical  proceeding  undesirable. 

In  the  two  preceding  forms  of  deviation  from  the  normal 
position,  the  teeth  presented  themselves  in  the  alveolar  line. 
But  cases  now  and  then  occur  in  which,  while  the  vertical 
position  is  maintained,  the  tooth  is  removed  from  the  alveolar 
portion  of  the  jaw.  In  the  upper  maxilla,  it  may  be  situated 
in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  tuberosity,  above  the  level  of 
the  alveoli,  and  in  the  lower  jaw  within  the  ramus.  We  are 
indebted  to  Sir  Edwin  Saunders  for  the  use  of  the  specimen 
wliich  forms  the  subject  of  the  following  illustration.  In 
this  example  the  wisdom-tooth  on  either  side  is  situated 
high  uj)  in  the  ramus,  the  crown  reaching  nearly  to  the 
level  of  the  sigmoid  notch.  Although  situated  in  such  an 
unusual  position,  judging  from  the  state  of  the  bone,  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  were  a  source  of  irritation.  There  is  a 
total  absence  of  that  ])orous  condition  indicative  of  increased 
vascularity  in  the  parts  inmicdiately  surrounding  the  teeth. 
It  is  probable  that  during  life  the  presence  of  the  third 
molar  could  not  have  been  detected,  and  in  the  absence  of 
disease  about  the  jaw,  their  detection  was  a  matter  of  no 
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great  importance.    Still,  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be 

Fig.  120.  (') 


borne  in  mind,  when  disease  about  the  posterior  part  of  the 

(')  Showing  the  wisdom-teeth  imbeclded  in  tlie  rami  of  the  lower  jaw. 
Presented  by  Sir  E.  Saunders  to  the  museum  of  the  Odontolo^ical 
Society. 

(^)  Wisdom-tooth  buried  in  the  ramus.    After  Mr.  Marshall 
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jaws  is  coincident  with  the  absence  of  the  wisdom  teeth 
from  tlie  usual  situation,  that  the  lost  teeth  may  lie  buried 
in  the  substance  of  the  bone,  and  be  the  exciting  cause  of 
mischief. 

Another  remarkable  case  of  displacement  of  the  wisdom- 
tooth,  in  which  it  stood  (horizontally)  close  to  the  sigmoid 
notch  and  the  condyle,  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Marshall  (Chicago 
Med.  .Journal,  1884). 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  third  molars,  when 
misplaced,  lose  tiie  vertical  position.  They  commonly  take 
an  oblique  direction,  either  forwards,  outwards,  inwards,  or 
backwards.  In  tlie  lower  jaw,  the  forward  direction  is  by 
far  the  most  common  form  of  irregularity,  the  degree  vary- 
ing from  a  slightly  oblique  to  a  perfectly  horizontal  direc- 
tion. The  succeeding  series  of  figures  show  vai'ious  degrees 
of  this  form  of  misplacement. 

Fio.  1-22.  (') 


In  endeavouring  to  trace  the  causes  which  have  produced 
this  class  of  irregularities,  we  must  recognise  two  distinct 
conditions.  In  the  one,  the  tooth,  in  pressing  forwards,  has 
taken  the  direction  in  which  the  least  resistance  was  offered 
to  its  progress  ;  in  the  other  the  mal-position  has  been 

(')  View  of  the  inner  surf;ico  of  left  siilc  of  tlic  lower  ja,w,  the  bone 
being  removed  to  show  the  oblique  direction  of  the  third  niohir. 
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assumed  at  a  comparatively  early  period  of  development, 
irrespective  of  resistance  at  the  time  of  eruption.  In 
Figs.  123  and  124,  the  teeth  appear  to  have  advanced  until 

Fig.  123.  (') 


Fig.  124.  {=) 


the  mesial  edge  or  angle  of  the  crowns  impinged  upon  the 
necks  of  the  anterior  molars.    The  forward  movements  of 

(')  View  of  the  right  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  tlio  inner  alvcohir  plate 
having  been  partially  removed  to  show  the  oblique  direction  of  the  third 
molar. 

(-)  Showing  tlie  outer  surface  of  tlie  lower  jaw,  with  the  third  molar 
placed  horizontally,  the  side  of  the  crown  of  which  rises  sliglitiy  above  the 
level  of  the  alveolar  margin. 
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the  teetli  then  became  completely  arrested.  In  Figs.  1 20  and 
125,  tlie  teeth  must  have  been  from  the  first  formed  pretty 
nnich  in  the  position  -which  they  are  shown  to  occu])y. 


Fig.  125.  (') 


In  the  upi)er  wisdom-teeth  the  obliciue  direction  forwai-ds 
is  less  frequently  assumed.    The  following  figure  will,  how- 


Fin.  ]2ii.  (■-) 


ever,  illustrate  this  form  of  irregularity  in  the  u]iper  maxilla 
(Fig.  126). 

(')_  Sliows  a  lower  j.w  in  which  tlic  wisnoiu-tootli  ha.s  taken  a  horizontal 
P0.S1UOI1  below  tlie  level  of  the  alvcol  ar  iiKirKin. 

(-)  Showing  an  uiiper  jaw,  with  the  third  molar  directed  forward,  and 
"mpnifun^^  upon  the  second  molar.  The  small  tooth  situated  high  up  in 
iiic  anterior  part  of  the  jaw,  was  forced  tlierc  by  the  spade  of  the  grave- 
'  i4'f^er.  The  artist'.s  accuracy  in  delineating  all  parts  of  tlic  specimen  has 
rendered  this  explanation  necessary. 
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In  the  lower  jaw  it  is  not  common  to  find  the  third  molar 
directed  obliquely  outward,  although  cases  have  occurred  in 
which  it  has  assumed  that  position.  In  one  or  two  instances 
I  have  seen  the  crown  of  the  tooth  buried  in  the  substance 
of  the  cheek,  and  so  much  obscured  by  the  swelling  and 
inflammation  of  the  soft  parts  around,  that  its  presence  was 
detected  with  some  difficulty. 

In  the  upper  jaw,  however,  the  outward  direction  is  more 
frequently  taken.  In  tlio  accompanying  figure  (Fig.  127), 
taken  from  a  specimen  in  my  own  collection,  this  form  of 


mal-position  is  shown.  A  few  years  since,  many  practitioners 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  case  in  which  the  wisdom- 
tooth  pierced  the  cheek.  The  crown  of  the  tooth  was,  how- 
ever, hidden  by  the  whiskers,  and  appeared  to  produce  no 
inconvenience.  Casts  of  the  cheek,  with  the  projecting 
tooth,  were  taken,  and  I  believe  one  of  them  may  be  seen  in 
the  museiim  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

A  case  occurred  in  the  practice  of  the  late  Mr.  Craigie,  in 

{')  Shows  the  wisdom-tooth  of  the  left  side  of  tlie  upper  jaw  directed 
outwards. 
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wliich  a  lower  wisdom-tootli  luul  made  its  way  to  the  surface 
and  pierced  tlio  skin  close  to  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw. 
The  crown  of  tlie  tooth,  as  is  seen  in  the  accomiianying 
fifiure,  was  firndy  embraced  by  the  puckered  skin,  which 
presented  the  appearance  of  cicatricial  tissue. 


Fic  128.  (') 


In  this  case  the  tooth  was  removed,  and  the  opening  in 
tiie  skin  closed  spontaneously,  without  necessitating  any 
further  surgical  interference. 

Cases  in  wliich  the  third  molar  is  directed  witii  more  or 
less  obliipiity  inwards  arc  met  with  in  the  hnver  jaw,  but 
in  the  upper  maxilla  they  are  very  uncommon.  Examples 
of  tcetli  whicli  lean  inwards  in  a  slight  degree  may  be  seen 
from  time  to  time,  bxit  such  hardly  call  for  (lescrii)tion  in 
this  place. 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  case  in  whicli  a  lower 
wisdom-tooth  assumed  the  horizontal  position,  witli  tiie 
crown  directed  backwards  towards  tlie  jiosterior  border  of 
the  ascending  ramus  of  the  inferior  maxilla  :  but  of  this 
form  of  irregularity  in  tiie  u|)per  jaw  1  have  several  examples. 
In  one  specimen  the  crown  of  the  tooth  rests  against  the 
pterygoid  plate  of  the  sphenoid  bone  ;  in  another,  it  takes 
tiie  liorizontal  position,  witii  the  crown  directed  backwards 

(')  Tlio  fi;;iirc  is  tiikcn  froiii  rt  wax  iiindcl  whicli  is  dcpositcil  in  the 
museum  of  tlic  Uilonloloyical  Society. 
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and  a  little  outwards,  aud  in  the  museum  of  the  Odonto- 

Fio.  129.  (1) 


(')  Showing  tlic  wisdom-tooth  of  the  left  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  -n-ith 
the  crown  lying  against  the  pterygoid  plate  of  the  sphenoid  lione. 

(-)  Shows  the  wisdom-tooth  of  the  I'ight  side  of  the  npper  jaw  placed 
horizontally,  and  the  crown  directed  backwards  and  a  little  outwards. 
The  bone  has  been  removed  to  show  the  position  of  the  tooth. 
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logical  Society  is  a  model  showing  a  wisdom-tooth  erupted 
in  tiie  middle  line  of  the  palate. 

There  is  no  reason  for  supi)osing  that  the  irregular  tooth 
in  these  instances  produced  any  inconvenience, 

Two  cases  liave  come  under  my  notice,  in  which  the 
direction  of  the  third  mi>lai-s  has  been  completely  reversed. 
The  teeth  have  been  ui)side  down.  Tlic  first  cxami)le  of  this 
rare  form  of  displacement  came  into  my  possession  with  the 
following  history.    The  patient  suffered  pain  from  a  carious 


Fm.  131.  (') 


second  molar  of  tlie  upper  jaw.  The  aching  tootli  was 
removed,  and  with  it  came  the  third  molar,  the  fangs  of 
which  were  interlocked  witli  those  of  an  inverted  wisdom- 
tooth. 

And  on  one  occasion,  on  account  of  severe  neuralgia,  for 
which  no  other  cause  was  api)arent,  I  removed  an  upper 
wisdom-tooth,  the  crowns  of  which  were  directed  outwards 
towards  the  cheek  ;  after  the  lapse  of  two  years  another 
wisdom-tooth,  nearly  normal  in  position,  came  down. 

Irrc'ju/ariti/  from  (rarujxmdon  nf  permnncnt  teeth.- — In  a 
jjractical  point  of  view,  no  great  interest  is  attached  to  this 
form  of  irregularity,  as  it  does  not  ordinarily  admit  of 
remedy.  The  succeeding  illustration  is  taken  from  a  case 
in  which  the  canine  is  placed  between  the  central  and  lateral 

(')  A  second  molar  of  the  uiiper  jaw,  wit!)  the  wisdoni-tootli  inverteil 
and  embraced  within  tiie  roots. 
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incisor.  Sometimes  the  canine  will  be  found  between  the 
bicuspid  teeth.  The  manner  in  which  transposition  may 
arise  will  be  seen  if  some  of  the  earlier  figures  arc  examined. 
The  position  of  the  canine  of  the  upper  jaw  is,  during  the 
period  of  development,  so  much  above  the  adjoining  teeth 
that  any  irregularit}'  in  the  growth  of  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  the  alveolar  ridge,  or  of  its  contents,  may  throw  it 


Fig.  132.  (') 


either  in  front  of  the  lateral  or  behind  the  first  bicuspid 
tooth.  Even  the  position  of  the  developing  cusp  of  the 
canine  itself  may  lead  to  a  similar  result.  If,  for  instance, 
the  point  be  directed  either  forwards  or  l;ackwards,  the 
tooth  in  its  descent  may  lose  the  proper  position,  and 
come  cither  between  the  incisors  or  the  first  and  second 
bicuspids. 

Other  examples  of  transposition  of  teeth  have  been  quoted 
at  page  218  ;  but  while,  as  a  general  rule,  little  or 
nothing  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  treatment,  yet  the 
possibility  of  successful  transplantation  of  teeth  should, 
however,  be  kept  in  view  ;  thus  a  case  of  the  kind  has 
been  successfully  treated  by  Mr.  Spence  Bate,  and  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  New  York  Odontological  Society  for 

(')  Taken  from  the  cast  of  a  nioutli  in  which  the  canine  (o)  occupies  the 
l^lace  of  the  lateral  incisor  (i).  The  temporary  canine  [c]  is  retained,  anil 
placed  between  the  lateral  incisor  and  first  bicuspid.  In  all  other  respects 
the  series  is  normal. 
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1875,  a  case  is  described  in  which  the  centrals  were  separated 
to  the  extent  of  five-eighths  of  an  inch,  two  supernumeraries 
standing  between  theni.  The  right  central  was  extracted, 
and  the  right  supernmacrary  twisted  l>y  iinincdiate  torsion. 
The  left  supernumerary  was  extracted,  as  also  the  left  central, 
which  was  transplanted  into  the  supernumerary  socket. 
Two  3'ears  afterwards  the  case  was  doing  well. 

^Ir.  Coleman,  after  considtation  with  the  writer,  per- 
formed a  somewhat  similar  operation  upon  a  patient  in  the 
Dental  Hospital ;  an  account  of  this  case  will  be  found  in 
the  Odonto.  .Soc.  Trans,  for  1881. 


CAEIES. 


The  enamel  and  the  dentine  are  the  tissnes  wliich  are  more 
especially  liable  to  be  affected  by  caries.  In  them  the  pro- 
cess of  destruction  usually  commences,  although  the  disease 
may  extend  to,  or  may  even  commence  in,  the  cementum  of 
teeth  from  the  necks  of  which  the  protecting  gum  has  been 
removed.  But  these  are  exceptional  cases  ;  we  may  tliere- 
fore,  for  the  present,  treat  of  the  disease  as  an  affection  of 
the  enamel  and  dentine  onh%  leaving  for  future  considera- 
tion the  results  which  follow  M'hen  the  disease  becomes  com- 
plicated by  extending  so  far  into  the  tooth  as  to  lay  open 
the  pulp-cavity,  and  involve  the  pulp  itself  in  rapid  destruc- 
tion or  in  chronic  disease. 

Although  dental  caries  has  been  investigated  and  described 
by  all  who  have  written  upon  the  subject  of  dental  surgery, 
from  the  earliest  period  when  disorders  of  the  teeth  first 
attracted  attention  down  to  the  present  time,  yet  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  perfectly 
understood  ;  for  even  now  two  broad  liypothescs  prevail. 
In  one,  the  disease  is  assumed  to  be  no  disease  whatever, 
but  merely  the  result  of  chemical  solution  of  the  dental 
tissues,  and  therefore  dependent,  both  in  its  origin  and  its 
progress,  on  the  uncontrolled  action  of  pliysical  and  chemical 
laws. 

According  to  the  other  hypothesis,  the  fact  that  teeth  are 
part  of  a  living  organism,  if  not  essential  to  tlie  origin  of  the 
mischief,  at  all  events  pi'ofoundly  modifies  its  progress. 

The  physical  signs  which  mark  the  presence  of  caries  are 
first  visible  in  or  tlirough  the  enamel.    But  they  will  vai-y 


CALiim. 


(Mjniewhat  iu  aw^rduuce  with  tLe  character  of  tlie  euiface 
uttectod.  If  the  'libeuw  ai-iseti  iu  a  fissure  ou  the  xiiaaticatiiig 
huitiux>,  o)'  iu  a  dejjicissi'jii  ou  tlie  crowu  of  a  to<jtlj,  a  daj-k- 
cijloiued  «i>ot  will  ix;  the  fij-st  iudicatiou  of  it«  jneseuoe  ;  liut 
if  tlio  disease  has  atta<;ke<l  a  sui-face  fi'ee  fr<^iii  auy  iiideuta- 
tiou  or  fissure,  the  atleet.j'1  part  will  l<jse  its  trausl  iiceue y, 
iiii.l  .;i>a<jiie  aud  white:  suljsequeutly  the  wliite  will 

he  wuccecded  \)y  au  ash  or  slate,  aud  fiually  by  a  Ijiowu 
cohnn;  more  or  less  'ieep.  Jf  tiie  euaiuel  Ije  exauaued  wheu 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  diseiuie,  it  will  Ix;  found  that  the 
)jieseu(;e  of  oj^acity  is  accoui]>auied,  aud  uo  <louiA  occiisioued, 
hy  au  increased  ]>or<jsity  of  tlie  tissue,  a  o<juditiou  which 
jjjiiy  h;ive  succeedel  to  souie  f<jrui  of  imjjerfect  develop- 
ineiit. 

Ju  fact  there  is  a  somewhat  close  similarity  l>etweeu  the 
a|j)K'ajauce8  ];)ebeuted  hy  euamel  atlect<jd  hy  the  earlier 
stages  of  ca)'ies  aud  that  which  is  <;f  im]>eifect  develoj^meut. 
Iu  e:w;h  the  ];risms  aie  uudiily  distinct,  the  sj>iw;es  betweeu 
them  larger  than  they  should  be,  and  the  jjrisms  themselves 
giiuuilar  aud  d<Ate<i,  aud  ofu-u  j^igmeuted. 

It  w.^uld  seem  also  that  the  solvents  which  are  actiug  iu 
curies  ijehave  ve)-y  much  as  dilute  iw;ids  aj^plied  to  a  section 
upon  a  slide  behave  iu  attacking  the  axial  ]x>rtiou»  of  the 
prisms  before  their  jjei'ijjiieries  lire  affected. 

The  histological  changes  whicli  occur  iu  caries  have  beeu 
froiji  time  to  time  cuiefully  studied,  aud  although  each 
writer  hus  sought  t>j  intei-j^ret  the  !ip]>earauces  to  suit  his 
own  views,  tho'e  is  a  j^retty  geueral  consensus  as  to  most 
points  <jf  actual  fact. 

(Jarious  euamel  is  very  mucli  hke  enamel  wljich  has  been 
submitted  t<j  sl<^w  decalcification,  ajj  for  mstauce  by  weak 
chroujic  iu;id  ;  something  like  its  embryonic  conditi'ju  of 
granular  jjrisms,  ivihereut  to  oue  another,  aud,  according  to 
Dr.  Abliott  (Dental  (josmos,  Feb.  1879)  united  to  oue  another 
by  delicate  threads.  Jiut  it  is  geneially  pigmented  iu  a 
manner  that  camiot  be  imitated  by  any  artificial  decal- 
cification. 

£ 
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Subsequently  it  breaks  up,  and  granular  debris,  in 
■which  little  trace  of  enamel  structure  is  to  be  found, 
remains. 

It  has,  however,  been  claimed  by  Dr.  Abbott,  working  with 
Prof.  Heitzman,  that  in  caries  the  enamel  is  not  only  decal- 
cified, but  that  the  protoplasmic  bodies  which  he  believes 
to  exist  in  it  re-assert  their  individuality. 

In  the  accompanying  figure  copied  from  Dr.  Abbott 
(Dental  Cosmos,  1879),  E  represents  the  unaltered  enamel, 


P  is  a  partially  decalcified  zone,  this  being  the  condition 
which  is  seen  in  the  familiar  white  spot.  At  C  we  have 
fully  decalcified  matter,  which  readily  takes  a  stain  (accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Abbott,  protoplasmic  in  its  nature),  and  at  N 
flat  cells  derived  from  Nasmyth's  membrane,  which  has 
sunk  in. 

Whether  we  agree  with  Dr.  Abbott's  views  or  not,  his 
figure  faithfully  represents  the  appearance  of  carious 
enamel. 


(})  Carious  enamel,  after  Dr.  Abbott. 
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The  disease  may  commence  upon  a  surface  free  from 
depressions,  and  extend  through  the  porous  enamel  into  the 
dentine.  Not  that  the  process  of  decay  materially  differs 
in  confonnity  with  the  character  of  the  surface  attacked, 
but  the  progress  is  somewhat  varied,  both  in  respect  to  the 
direction  in  wliich  the  disease  extends,  and  in  the  rate  of 
destruction.  When  the  disease  is  established  in  a  fissure 
the  enamel  to  a  great  extent  escapes,  and  the  indications  of 
its  presence  are  not  strongly  pronounced,  until  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  destructicjn  has  been  produced.  The 
disease  extends  into  the  dentine,  penetrating  to  a  considerable 
depth  in  the  direction  of  the  tubes,  and  spreading  laterally 
under  the  enamel,  without  affecting  its  outer  surface :  with 
tiie  softening  of  the  dentine,  the  inner  surface  of  the 
enamel  becomes  softened  from  within,  until  the  tooth  at 
that  point  is  so  much  reduced  in  strength  that  the  enamel 
breaks  in,  and  suddenly  reveals  a  large  and  scarcely  sus- 
pected cavity. 

The  most  conspicuous  change  in  the  dentine  is  that  it 
has  become  softened  in  various  degrees  :  it  may  be  but 
little  altered  in  consistency,  or  it  may  be  of  honij-  con- 
sistency, or  it  may  be  like  soft  cheese,  or  even  more  friable. 
No  shiu-p  line  of  demarcation  between  healthy  tissue  and 
that  which  is  already  carious  exists,  either  to  the  sight  or 
the  touch.  It  has  also  become  darkened  in  colour,  the  depth 
of  the  discoloration  standing  in  something  like  inverse  ratio 
to  the  rapidity  of  progi-ess  of  the  disease.  There  is  also 
an  increase  in  tenderness,  which  may  be  great  or  slight, 
this  standing  in  direct  relation  to  the  rate  of  progress. 
"Wliite"  decay  and  "brown"  decay  are  prt>cesses  not  diff"er- 
mg  in  kind,  but  only  in  degree  and  in  rapidity  of  destruc- 
tion, and  it  is  ])robable  that  some  part  at  least  of  the  dis- 
coloration is  due  to  accident,  i.e.,  to  staining  of  the  absorbent 
decalcified  dentine  by  food  introduced  into  the  mouth, 
although  this  will  not  account  for  all  tlie  phenomena  ob- 
served. 

If  a  tooth  in  which  cai-ies  is  progressing  slowly,  and  in 
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which  the  disease  is  limited  in  extent  be  divided,  the  rela- 
tions of  the  diseased  to  the  healthy  parts  may  be  examined. 
The  affected  dentine  will  be  either  opaque  in  appearance,  or 
it  "W'ill  have  assumed  a  brown  colour;  and  these  changes 
from  the  condition  of  health  will  be  seen  to  extend  under- 
neath the  enamel  beyond  the  limits  which  boimd  the 
external  indications  of  disease  in  that  tissue.  But  it  will  be 
in  the  direction  of  the  dentinal  tubes  that  the  disease  will 
be  found  to  have  made  the  greatest  progress.  Supposing 
the  disease  to  have  commenced  upon  the  masticating  sur- 
face of  a  molar  tooth,  it  will  commonly  be  found  that  the 
mass  of  diseased  tissue,  when  limited  in  amount,  presents 
the  shape  of  a  cone,  the  apex  of  whicli  is  directed  towards 
the  pulp-cavity,  and  the  base  towards  the  enamel. 

The  section  will  show  that  the  destructive  agent,  having 
gained  access  to  the  dentine  through  an  opening  in  the 
enamel,  has  spread,  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  the  peripheral 
surface  of  the  tissue,  tln-ough  the  terminal  branches  of  the 
tubes,  and  thus  formed  the  base  of  the  cone ;  and  that  it  has 
spread  to  a  greater  length  in  the  course  of  the  trunks  of  the 
involved  tubes,  following  their  convergent  course  towards  the 
pulp-cavity,  and  thus  produced  the  apex  of  the  cone.  But  if 
an  example  be  taken  in  which  the  disease  has  assumed  the 
spreading  character,  the  conical  form  of  the  disorganized  part 
will  be  less  strongly,  if  at  all,  pronounced.  In  cei-tain  cases, 
indeed,  the  whole  of  the  masticating  surface  of  a  molar  tooth 
is  lost  before  the  disease  has  advanced  to  a  sufficient  depth 
in  the  direction  of  the  pulp-cavity  to  expose  its  vascular 
contents.  In  some  teeth,  particularly  in  those  described  as 
"honeycombed  teeth,"  the  disease,  after  the  enamel  has 
been  destroyed  and  the  dentine  reduced  in  thickness,  be- 
comes in  certain  cases  arrested.  The  exposed  tissue  assumes 
a  polished  surface,  deep  brown  colour,  and  acquires  a  density 
which  enables  the  crown,  though  deprived  of  enamel,  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  mastication  with  scarcely  less  efficiency  than 
an  uninjured  tooth. 

Coincident  with  stmctm'al  changes  in  the  dentine  a  certain 
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amount  of  uneasiness  exists  and  marks  the  presence  of  the 
disease  ;  and  of  this  we  have  yet  to  speak. 

I  believe  it  rarely  happens  that  the  presence  of  caries  in 
its  earlier  stages  is  altogether  unattended  by  some  uneasiness 
in  the  affected  tooth.  The  amount  is  often  very  slight,  so 
slight,  that  the  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  part  in  those 
only  who  are  in  the  habit  of  devoting  considerable  care  to 
the  preservation  of  the  teeth  ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  who  immediately  recognise  the  presence  of  disease  by 
the  discomfort  it  occasions ;  and  in  exceptional  cases  the 
patients  describe  the  affected  teeth  as  giving  them  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  pain  long  before  the  disease  has  pro- 
gressed to  an  extent  capable  of  directly  involving  the  pulp. 
Toothache  of  this  description  must  be  distinguished  from 
that  which  is  consequent  upon  inflammation  of  the  pulp, 
whether  resulting  from  exposure  produced  by  caries,  or 
arising  from  any  other  cause ;  and  the  distinction  may  be 
made  by  observing  the  charactei-s  of  the  pain.  There  is  an 
absence  of  throbbing,  and  a  less  degree  of  intensity  as  com- 
pared with  that  occtisioned  by  inflammation  of  the  pulp. 
Contact  with  hot  or  cold  fluids  does  not  usually  produce  any 
very  unpleasant  ettect. 

I  believe  the  seat  of  pain  to  l)e  mainly  in  the  peripheral 
portion  of  the  dentine,  and  that  after  the  destiiiction  of 
vitality  in  this  part  of  the  tooth  has  been  completed,  the 
sensation  of  discomfort  in  great  part  passes  away. 

No  doubt  there  are  cases  in  which  the  presence  of  caries  is 
unattended  with  any  feeling  even  of  discomfoi't,  for  we  find 
those  in  whom  the  p\dp  becomes  exposed  and  disappears 
without  a  moment's  toothache.  If  a  part  endowecl  with 
vessels  and  nerves,  and  a  very  high  degree  of  sensibility, 
can  be  destroyed  without  pain,  as  it  were  unconsciously,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  dentine  cannot 
undergo  disintegration  without  manifesting  sensation.  Why 
in  one  person  the  destruction  of  a  tooth  should  be  attended 
with  so  much,  and  in  another  with  so  little  sufl'ering,  is  a 
question  which  we  are  as  little  able  to  answer,  as  we  are  to 
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account  for  the  great  difference  in  susceptibility  to  the 
action  of  remedies,  so  frequently  manifested  in  patients  in 
whom  such  constitutional  peculiarities  can  be  discovered  by 
experiment  only. 

Of  the  appearance  presented  by  carious  dentine,  much 
more  is  to  be  said. 

One  of  the  first  and  the  most  obvious  changes  ob- 
served is,  the  enlargement  of  the  dentinal  tubes,  which 
become  dilated  to  many  times  their  original  dimensions  ; 
and  the  parietes  of  the  enlarged  tubes  having  undergone 


Fig.  1.34.  (') 


partial  decalcification,  we  get  the  so-called  "  tobacco-pipe  " 
ajjpeaz-ance. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  dentine  is  formed  from 
cylindrical  cells,  or  rods,  of  the  dentinal  pulp,  the  in- 
dividuality of  which  is  lost  in  the  process  of  calcification. 
If  we  take  a  thin  section  from  a  carious  tooth,  it  may  be 
seen,  in  those  parts  of  the  preparation  where  the  tubes  are 
divided  transversely,  that  each  tube  is  surrounded  h\  a  very 
thick  sheath — the  diseased  condition  has,  perhaj^s,  undone 
the  work  of  development  and  thrown  light  on  the  question 
how  this  was  effected  ;  it  might  almost  be  said  to  have 
restored  the  ovitline  of  the  formative-cells — the  tissue  is  to 
a  certain  extent  broken  up  into  its  histological  elements. 


(')  A  section  from  dentine  softened  by  caries. 
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Uuder  the  microscope  the  section  looks  as  though  it  might 
have  been  built  up  of  multitudes  of  tobacco-pipe  stems, 
miited  by  an  intervening  substance.  Such  is  the  condition 
when  disorganization  has  advanced  up  to  a  certain  point ; 
at  a  later  period  short  lengths  of  the  walls  of  the  tubes 
{dentinal  sheath,  zahnscheiden  of  Neumann)  are  found  isolated  ; 
and  finally  the  whole  tissue  breaks  down  into  minute 
granular  particles,  which  arc  by  degrees  washed  away  in  the 
saliva. 

The  first  chemical  change  consists  in  the  removal  of  the 
lime-salts  from  the  gelatine,  leaving  the  dentine  of  a  con- 
sistence capable  of  being  readily  cut  with  a  sharp  knife, 
when  it  will  be  found  to  exhibit  the  structural  characters 
just  described.  It  might  be  siijjjjoscd  that  similar  resvilts 
would  be  produced  from  decalcifying  a  tooth  by  the  aid  of  a 
dilute  mineral  acid  ;  such,  however,  has  not  been  the  case 
in  experiments  instituted  with  the  view  of  determining  the 
point.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no  artificial  means  whereby  the 
•appearances  which  liave  been  described  can  be  as  fully 
brought  out  as  by  tlie  progress  of  disease.  The  question 
naturally  suggests  itself,  may  not  the  a])pearance  of  dentinal 
rods  be  nothing  more  than  a  certain  stage  in  progressive 
decomposition,  due  to  a  solvent  fluid  obtaining  access  to 
the  tissue  through  the  tubes,  and  the  outline  of  each  rod 
be  indicative  only  of  the  depth  to  which  the  fluid  has 
permeated  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  connecting  material  is  the  first, 
and  the  walls  of  the  tubes  the  last,  to  become  disintegrated  ; 
and  this,  previous  to  the  discovery  hy  Neumann  of  the  very 
indestructible  nature  of  the  dentinal  sheaths,  seemed  to 
answer  the  question  in  the  negative.  Knowing,  however,  as 
we  now  do,  what  great  powers  of  resistance  the  walls  of  the 
canals  possess,  this  explanation  of  the  tobacco-jiijjo  appear- 
ance IS  rendered  far  more  probaljle.  Occasional  exceptions 
to  this  sequence  of  disorganization,  M-ill,  however,  be  found 
in  teeth  wliich  are  destroyed  with  gi-eat  rapidity.  In  them 
tlie  tubes  will  appear  to  have  become  enlarged  in  an 
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altogether  irregular  manner,  and  the  distinction  of  the 
tubular  and  iutertubular  parts  of  the  tissues  will  be  but 
faintly  pronounced,  and  indeed  may  be  altogether  wanting. 
But  supposing  a  section  from  a  carious  tooth  in  which  the 
destruction  has  been  gradual,  be  taken,  the  following  con- 
ditions may  be  observed  :  commencing  at  the  part  where 
the  dentine  presents  pretty  nearly  its  natural  appearance,  we 
then  pass  to  a  point  where  the  appearances  depicted  in  the 
preceding  figure  are  seen  ;  still  further  on,  this  condition 
becomes  yet  more  strongly  marked  ;  and  at  the  extreme 
edge,  supposing  the  section  to  have  extended  to  the  surface 
of  the  cavity,  the  process  of  disintegration  may  be  seen. 

If  the  dentinal  tubes  be  isolated  by  the  application  of 
acids,  they  will  often  be  found  to  present  varicosities  and 
globular  swellings  ('). 

The  dentinal  fibrils  are  subject  to  a  change  more  or  less 
complete,  the  existence  of  which  may  be  recognised  even  by 
the  naked  eye.  If  we  divide  a  sound  tooth  through  its  long 
axis,  the  dentine  exposed  by  the  section  will  present  a  tole- 
rably imiform  degree  of  opacity  ;  but  if  the  tooth  has  been 
attacked  by  caries,  in  addition  to  the  discoloration  of  the 
part  which  has  undergone  chemical  change,  we  shall  find  a 
comparatively  transparent  zone  removed  a  short  distance 
from,  and  surrounding  the  disorganizing  mass. 

This  region  of  increased  transparency,  almost  always  to 
be  found  between  the  advancing  caries  and  the  pulp-cavity, 
does  not  invariably  present  the  regular  form  above  depicted  : 
it  may  form  a  cone,  the  apex  of  which  is  directed  towards 
the  pulp,  and  the  base  towards  the  caries,  or  it  may  be 
present  as  hyaline  stripes  and  spots  having  no  very  deter- 
mined form.  It  con-esponds  in  naked-eye  and  microscopic 
appearances  to  the  dentine  of  the  roots  of  the  teeth  of  old 
persons,  or  of  healthy  stumps  which  have  remained  long  in 

(')  Excellent  figures  arc  given  of  these  beaded,  elongated  bodies,  in 
Holder  and  Wedl's  Atlas  zur  Pathologic  der  Ziihne,  part  iii.,  pp.  792,  793  ; 
and  tlicy  are  further  described  in  Wedl's  Pathologic  der  Zahne,  translated 
by  the  late  Dr.  Hitchcock  of  Boston. 
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the  mouth,  which  acquire  this  peculiar  homy,  translucent 
appearance.  The  comparative  oiJacity  of  healthy  dried 
dentine  is  simply  due  to  the  difference  between  the  refractive 
index  of  the  air  contained  in  the  tubes  and  that  of  the 
matrix,  and  any  cause  which  tends  to  bring  these  more  near 
to  one  anotlier  will  increase  the  transparency  of  the  tissue. 
Thus  the  tissue  might  be  rendered  more  transparent 


Fio.  135.  (1) 


cither  by  the  obliteration  of  tlic  canals  by  calcification  of 
tlieir  contents,  or  by  tlie  decalcification  of  the  matrix,  which, 
liy  lowering  its  refractive  index,  would  bring  it  more  nearly 
into  accord  witli  that  of  the  air  in  the  tubes. 

The  true  natin-c  of  this  transparent  zone  acquires 
additional  interest  from  the  fiict  that  it  is  the  last  remain- 
ing evidence  of  supposed  vital  action  ;  the  other  appearances 
have  all  been  shown  to  be  due  to  purely  external  causes,  so 
that  this  alone  remains  to  be  discTissed. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  work  it  was  stated  that  tlie 

(')  Shows  a  transparent  zone  of  dentine,  removed  a  short  distance  from 
and  surrounding  that  which  is  undergoing  decomposition,  consequent  upon 
caries. 
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translucency  was  due  to  the  exclusion  of  air  from  the  tubes 
by  the  calcification  of  the  fibrils. 

In  favour  of  the  view  that  the  dentinal  fibrils  become 
calcified,  several  arguments  may  be  adduced  ;  one  is  its 
•primci  fade  probability — we  know  that  slow  progressive 
calcification  does  go  on  in  the  tubes  long  after  the 
apparent  completion  of  the  dentine,  and  seeing  that  the 
irritation  of  caries  does  unquestionably  cause  calcification 
to  start  afresh  in  the  pulp,  it  seems  very  natiiral  to  suppose 
that  it  would  have  the  same  effect  in  the  dentinal  tubes. 

Again,  there  is  the  resemblance  in  the  appearance  of  the 
translucent  zone  to  that  of  the  fangs  of  old  teeth,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  more  rich  in  lime  salts  than  ordinaiy 
healthy  dentine. 

Dr.  Magitot  ("Recherches  sur  la  Carie  des  Dents,"  Paris, 
1871,  p.  511)  believes  that  the  dentinal  fibrils  do  become 
obliterated  by  calcification,  and  regards  it  as  an  indication 
of  resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

Professor  Wedl,  however,  although  he  attributes  the 
increased  transparency  to  the  absolute  exckision  of  air  from 
the  tubes,  speaks  of  the  calcification  of  the  fibrils  as  "  noch 
problematische  "  ("  Pathologic  der  Zfihue,"  p.  334);  and  by 
treating  dried  sections  from  the  horny-looking  fangs  of  the 
teeth  of  old  persons  with  carmine,  he  found  that  they 
retained  the  power  of  imbibition,  the  colouring  matter 
thoroughly  permeating  the  tubes,  though  they  appeared  to 
be  impervious  to  air.  MM.  Leber  and  Rottenstein  also  deny 
the  existence  of  calcification  in  the  fibrils,  attributing  the 
transparency  to  the  disappearance  of  calcareous  salts,  and 
stating  that  the  translucent  tissue  is  distinctly  less  hard 
than  the  surrounding  dentine  {pp.  cit.,  p.  39). 

But  the  fact  which  tells  most  strongly  against  the  sup- 
position that  the  zone  of  transparency  is  due  to  the  ob- 
literation of  the  canals  by  calcification  has  yet  to  be  men- 
tioned ;  it  is,  that  when  caries  attacks  human  teeth  which 
have  been  inserted  on  pivots  or  on  plates,  all  the  appearances 
of  ordinary  caries  may  be  traced  ;  namely,  the  dark  pig- 
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mented  zones,  the  tliickcniug  and  varicose  swelling  of  the 
dentinal  tubes,  the  granular  condition  of  the  fibrils,  and 
also  tlie  clear,  translucent  zone  (Wedl,  op.  cit,  pp.  320 
and  334). 

Owing  to  the  almost  entire  abandonment  of  the  use  of 
human  teeth  as  artificial  substitutes,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  examples  of  caries  occurring  in 
them  to  enable  me  to  speak  very  certainly  on  this  point  ; 
but,  judging  from  those  which  I  have  seen,  I  am  inclined  to 


Fifi.  136.  (>) 


think  that  tlic  transparent  zone  is  as  constant  in  them  as  in 
living  teetli  ;  tliough  Dr.  Magitot  {op.  cit.,  5\\)  is  of 
the  contrary  opinion,  and  considers  that  this  clear  zone 
constitutes  the  only  difference  between  caries  as  occm-ring 
to  living  teeth  and  others. 

Globular  masses  of  calcareous  salts  may  sometimes  be 
found  in  the  dentinal  tubes  near  to  a  carious  cavity,  but 


(  )  A  section  in  a  iilane  witli  tlic  tnltcs,  from  carious  dentine.  Tlicse 
^l.s  may  bo  portion.s  of  cou.solidatcd  fibrils,  or  they  may  l)e  bits  of  tlio 
eatlis  of  Neumann,  or  they  may  be  mere  casts  of  the  enhirgcd  tubules. 
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inasmuch  as  they  are  met  with  in  dead  teeth  as  well  as  in 
living  ones,  the}-  ai-e  probably  to  be  explained  as  depositions 
from  solutions  of  salts,  and  not  as  evidences  of  vital  action. 
Indeed,  even  if  it  were  conclusively  shown  that  the  dentinal 
fibrils  became  obliterated  by  calcification,  this  would  not 
amount  to  absolute  proof  of  vital  action  ;  for  albumen 
out  of  the  body  is  able  to  form  combinations  with 
calcareous  salts  which  have  a  definite  structure,  and  it 
would  be  conceivable  that  the  same  thing  might  happen 
in  a  dentinal  tube. 

An  appearance  seemingly  indicative  of  consolidation  of 
the  fibrils  may  be  found  by  taking  a  tooth  in  which  the 
progress  of  decay  has  been  slow,  leaving  the  disorganizing 
dentine  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  and  compiu-atively  firm  in 
texture.  If  we  cut  with  a  sharp  knife  a  thin  section  in  the 
direction  taken  by  the  dentinal  tubes  from  the  discoloured 
portion  (if  the  tooth  be  well  selected),  the  disconnected  rods 
will  be  seen  broken  abruptly  into  short  lengths.  Sometimes 
they  are  present  in  great  numbers,  scattered  over  the 
specimens,  many  Ij'ing  within  the  tubes,  others  upon  the 
surface,  aud  occasionally  they  may  be  seen  with  one  end 
projecting  from  the  edge  of  the  section,  and  the  other  Avithin 
the  tube. 

In  a  paper  descriptive  of  the  histology  of  dental  caries 
(Dental  Cosmos,  March,  1879),  Dr.  F.  Abbott  states  that  at  a 
certain  distance  from  the  decay  the  caualiculi  look  enlarged, 
and  each  contains  the  dentinal  fibril :  nearer  to  the  line  of 
decay  we  meet  with  moderately  enlarged  canalic\ili,  the 
centres  of  which  are  occupied  by  in-otoplasm,  staiuable  by 
carmine.  One  step  further  on  the  caualiculi  are  double  or 
treble  their  original  size,  and  they  are  filled  with  yellow 
protoplasm,  exhibiting  the  net-like  arrangement  of  living 
matter,  Avhilst  ultimately  these  enlarged  caualiculi  coalesce 
and  large  spaces  filled  with  the  same  material  occur  with 
but  traces  of  basis  substance  intervening.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  main  peculiarity  of  Dr.  Abbott's  account  lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  claims  a  high  vitality  for  the  contents  of  the 
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enlarged  tubules  and  the  spaces  ultimately  formed  by  their 
coalescence,  but  to  this  we  shall  have  presently  to  recur. 

Fi.i.  13r.  (') 


Professor  ('.  Wedl  states  that  in  a  transverse  section  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  canals  ai'e  seen  whose  limiting 
■walls  (the  so-called  dentinal  sheaths,)  describe  moderately 
large  cii'cles,  and  wliose  cavities  are  tilled  by  a  mass  in  some 
places  iiomogeneous,  in  others  of  molecular  appearance, 
which  fonns  convex  jjrojections  beyond  tlie  sxirface  of  the 
section,  but  he  does  not  lay  down  :uiy  positive  statement  as 
to  what  tiie  nature  of  this  material  may  be. 

Lcl,)er  and  llottenstein  (liecherches  sur  la  Carie  Dcntaire, 

(')  Carious  ilentini;  (after  Abbott).  a,  healthy  tissue  ;  h,  dentinal 
fibrils  ;  c,  dentinal  fibrils  sliglitly  enlarged  ;  rf,  dentinal  fibrils  further 
enlarged  ;  (j,  large  i)i'Otoi'l''^"''c  masses  ;  larger  coalesced  ina.sscs  of 
protoidasni. 
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1868),  took  up  the  observations  of  Ficinus  that  a  cryptogam, 
to  which  the  name  of  leptothrix  is  given,  was  very  constantly 
present  in  carious  dentine,  and  pointed  out  that  it  was  to  be 
found  not  only  on  the  surface  but  that  it  penetrates  far  into 
the  dentinal  tubes,  and  that  it  is  a  chief  agent  in  their 
enlargement  and  the  softening  of  the  surrounding  matrix ; 
they  found  that  the  contents  of  the  enlarged  tubes  were 
characteristically  stained  hj  iodine. 

More  recently  Messrs.  Underwood  and  Milles  (Transact. 
Internat.  Med.  Congress,  1881),  have  shown  that  in  the 
enlarged  canals,  and  even  in  some  which  show  but  little 
enlargement,  micrococci  and  oval  and  rod-shaped  bacteria 
are  to  be  found.  They  penetrate  at  first  in  Indian  file, 
accumulate  and  choke  up  the  channels,  and  when  the  matiix 
is  disappearing  and  neighbouring  channels  coalesce  into 
irregular  spaces,  the  whole  tissue  becomes  a  mass  of  con- 
glomerated organisms. 

Thus  what  is  for  Dr.  Abbott  reticulate  protoplasm  is  for 
Messrs.  Underwood  and  Milles  a  mass  of  organisms. 

Sections  cut  from  apparently''  healthy  tissues  beyond  the 
sphere  of  visible  decay,  show  here  and  there  a  narrow  line 
of  micrococci  or  bacteria,  like  an  advanced  guard,  and  these 
percolate  far  into  tissue  which  the  naked  eye  would  pro- 
nounce quite  unaffected. 

Dr.  Miller's  conclusions  differ  in  some  respects  from  those 
of  Messrs.  Underwood  and  Milles,  for  he  holds  that  large 
areas  of  softened  dentine  exist  which  contain  no  organisms, 
which  therefore  are  not  co-extensive  with  the  decalcification. 
He  also  holds  that  the  various  anatomical  changes  found 
in  softened  dentine  are  caused  by  the  invasion  of  micro- 
organisms. Moreover  he  appears  to  have  been  successful  in 
producing  an  artificial  caries  which,  under  the  microscope, 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  real  disease,  M-liilst  Messrs. 
Underwood  and  Milles  have  failed  to  reproduce  the  exact 
effect,  although  analogous  changes  are  abundantly  brought 
about. 

Such  being  the  histological  changes  which  occur,  so  far  as 
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they  are  known,  we  may  i^roceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
pathology  of  the  condition.  The  views  held  as  to  the 
nature  of  dental  caries  may  be,  for  tlic  sake  of  convenieuce, 
grouped  under  the  three  following  heads : — 

Those  which  regard  it  as  a  real  "disease,"  a  vital  pheno- 
menon, strictly  comparable  to  morbid  couditious  of  other 
more  highly  organised  i)arts  of  the  body. 

Those  which  regard  it,  in  the  main,  as  the  effect  of  mere 
chemical  action,  but  also  consider  that  some  very  constant 
appearances  arc  onl}'  explicable  on  the  hypothesis  of  vital 
reaction. 

Those  which  regard  it  as  wholly  and  entirely  the  effect  of 
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chemical  action,  in  no  degree  modified  by  the  connection  of 
the  tooth  with  a  living  organism. 

It  was  at  one  time  very  generally  supposed  tliat  dental 
caries  was  an  inflammatory  affection,  a  true  "  disease "  of 
tlie  dentine,  and  the  name  "  Odontitis "  was  given  to  this 
supposed  disease  :  amongst  tlie  older  writers.  Hunter,  Cuvier, 

(')  Dentinal  tubes  filled  with  bacilli  ami  luicrococci,  after  Underwood 
and  Jlillcs. 
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Fox,  T.  Bell,  and  others  held  this  opinion,  and  it  has  of  late 
years  been  revived  by  Neumann,  Hertz,  and  Dr.  F.  Abbott. 

In  support  of  this  idea,  the  occurrence  of  so-called  caries 
interna  was  adduced ;  but  if  there  be  any  one  thing  certain 
about  caries,  it  is  that  it  always  starts  from  the  surface, 
and  cannot  occur  at  any  spot  devoid  of  communication  vnih. 
the  exterior. 

Neumann  believes  that  in  the  varicose  swellings  of  the 
dentinal  tubes  evidences  of  cell  proliferation  may  be  seen, 
and  he  hence  draws  comparisons  with  inflammatory  and 
ulcerative  affections  of  soft  parts.  Wedl  ("  Pathologic  der 
Ziihne,"  p.  33.3)  strongly  dissents  from  this  view,  and  thinks 
that  the  apjaearances  may  be  easily  otherwise  explained. 

And  Dr.  Abbott  considers  that  "  caries  of  a  living  tooth 
is  an  inflammatory  process,  which,  beginning  as  a  chemical 
process,  in  turn  reduces  the  tissues  of  the  tooth  into 
embryonic  or  medullary  elements,  evidently  the  same  as 
during  the  development  of  the  tooth,  have  shared  in  its 
formation ;  and  its  development  and  intensity  are  in  direct 
l^roportion  to  the  amount  of  living  matter  which  the}' 
contain,  as  compared  with  other  tissues.  The  medullary 
elements,  owing  to  Avant  of  nutrition  and  to  continuous 
irritation,  become  necrosed,  and  the  seat  of  a  living  growth 
of  organisms." 

Dr.  Abbott  bases  his  belief  in  the  inflammatory  prolifera- 
tion of  the  plasm  which  permeates  the  dentine  upon  the 
appearance  described  at  a  former  page,  and,  as  has  already 
been  hinted,  these  same  aj^pearauces  have  been  under  the 
observation  of  and  have  been  otherwise  interpreted  by 
other  observers.  And  although  Dr.  Abbott  has  employed 
high  powers  and  very  careful  methods  of  preparing  his 
specimens,!  hardly  think  that  his  interpretation  of  the  appear- 
ances he  has  seen  and  figured  is  beyond  all  question.  And, 
supposing  an  inflammatory  action  in  the  living  contents  of 
the  dentine  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  phenomena,  it 
may  be  asked,  how  is  it  that  this,  once  started,  never  goes 
on  after  the  carious  cavity  has  been  excavated  and  filled,  and 
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that  with  materials  which  by  their  conductivity  or  other 
.  cause  not  infrequently  actually  induce  an  inflammation  in 
the  pulp  !  It  might  be  thought  that  a  comparison  of  caries 
:  as  occurring  in  a  dead  and  a  living  tooth,  would  at  once  set 
'  the  question  at  rest,  but  unfortunately  thei-e  is  difference  of 
I  opinion  as  to  the  appearances  there  presented. 

Dr.  Abbott  gives  no  figures  and  no  detailed  description  of 
:  any  cases  of  caries  occurring  in  teeth  worn  as  blocks  or  as 
;  artificial  teeth,  save  of  a  very  slight  degree  of  caries  in  a 
piece  of  hippopotamus  tooth  :  in  this  he  notes  that  there  was 
no  enlargement  of  its  dentinal  tubes  ;  but  this  might  well 
be  the  case  in  many  a  specimen  of  equally  slight  caries  in  a 
living  tooth,  and  moreover  it  is  but  a  single  observation  ;  he 
;  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  in  "  dead  and  artificial  teeth  caries 
:  is  a  chemical  process  assisted  only  by  the  decomposition  of 
'  the  glue-giving  basis  siibstancc  of  dentine  and  cement." 

Hertz  ("Virchow's  Archiv,"  Bd.  xli.),  on  comparing  sec- 
tions of  carious  teeth  with  those  from  teeth  softened  by  acid 
1  fluids,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  real  differ- 
I  ences,  mainly  consisting  in  swelling  and  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  dentinal  fibres,  which  pointed  to  the  existence  of  some 
'  vital  action,  but  lie  does  not  describe  the  condition  of  ex- 
1  traneous  teeth  softened  by  the  fluids  of  the  mo\ith. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  may  he  said  that  the  notion  of  caries 
having  any  relation  to  inflanmiation  of  the  living  poi'tion  of 
:  the  dentine  has  met  with  but  few  adherents,  whilst  ou  tlie 
other  hand,  in  support  of  the  theory  that  most,  if  not  all, 
:  the  phenomena  of  caries  may  be  produced  by  chemical  action, 
'  without  the  intervention  of  vital  forces,  a  great  and  conclu- 
■  sivc  body  of  evidence  has  been  brouglit  together.    In  the 
first  place,  it  always  starts  from  the  surface  ;  it  may  be  in  a 
fissure,  or  at  some  point  whei'e  the  tissues  are  defective,  but 
it  never  occurs  at  anyplace  which  is  not  exposed  to  external 
influences. 

Again,  the  use  of  litmus-paper  proves  that  in  many  places 
m  the  mouth  an  acid  reaction  exists ;  and  experiments  per- 
formed o\it  of  the  mouth  have  conclusively  shown  that  most 
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dilute  acids,  vegetable  as  well  as  mineral,  have  the  power  of 
speedily  decalcifying  dentine  and  enamel. 

Tlie  question  for  solution  is,  are  there  any  appearances 
which  cannot  be  explained  without  the  intervention  of  vital 
forces  1  And  perhaps,  before  proceeding  to  the  discussion 
of  this  matter,  it  will  be  well  to  define  what  is,  and  what  is 
not,  meant  by  "  vital "  force. 

There  is  not  the  smallest  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
ordinary  laws  of  chemical  and  physical  action  are  suspended 
in  the  body  ;  on  the  contrai-y,  the  advance  of  science  brings 
every  day  fresh  evidence  that  the  phenomena  of  development 
and  nutrition  are  in  strict  accordance  with  these  laws,  did 
we  but  know  them.  But  we  are  no  nearer  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  mystery  of  life  ;  we  have  no  cognizance  of  such  a 
thing  as  "  vital "  force ;  all  that  we  do  know^  is,  that  the 
various  chemical  and  physical  actions  are  set  going  and 
co-ordinated  in  a  living  body  by  an  impulse  of  the  nature  of 
which  we  know^  nothing.  If  we  say  that  it  is  by  the  action 
of  the  nervous  system,  we  only  remove  the  difficulty  a  very 
little  farther,  for  we  know  nothing  accurately  about  nerve 
force. 

"Vital  action"  is,  then,  in  the  following  pages  to  be 
understood  simply  as  meaning  something  which,  for  its 
occurrence  in  that  particular  place,  is  dependent  \ipon  the 
tooth  forming  a  living  part  of  a  living  organism. 

In  some  mouths  the  hippopotamus  ivory  fonnerly  used 
for  artificial  teeth  was  very  rapidly  attacked  :  thus 
Dr.  Magitot  ("  Traito  de  la  Carie  Dentaire,"  1867,  p.  102) 
mentions  the  case  of  a  lady  in  whom  these  plates  could  only 
be  worn  for  six  or  eight  months  :  at  the  end  of  that  time 
they  were  translucent  and  amber-like  in  appearance,  flexible 
and  spongy  to  the  touch,  and  very  offensive  ;  in  places 
actual  dark  walled  cavities  Avere  formed.  The  gums  were 
tumid  and  spongy,  and  a  considerable  number  of  softened 
stumps  remained  in  the  mouth.  When  the  crowns  of  human 
teeth  are  inserted  into  the  mouth,  either  upon  a  plate,  or 
pivoted  on  old  stumps,  they  often  become  carious;  such 
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teeth  are  especially  prone  to  be  attacked  on  the  surface 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  gum,  though  it  is  not  unusual 
for  interstitial  cavities  to  be  formed  in  them.  Nevertheless, 
some  writers  have  denied  the  identitj^  of  the  destructive 
process  in  these  artificial  substitutes  with  that  which  occiu's 
in  living  teeth  ;  and  others,  whilst  admitting  their  substan- 
tial similarity,  believe  that  diflfercnces  may  be  found. 

The  appearances  which  have  been  su])posed  to  indicate 
vital  action  in  caries  are  mainly  two  :  the  "  tobacco-pipe  " 
structure  ap])arent  on  transverse  sections  (sec  p.  246), 
which  looks  like  great  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the 
canals,  and  the  obliteration  of  the  canals  between  the 
caries  and  the  pulp-cavity,  which  gives  I'ise  to  the  appearance 
of  a  clear  translucent  zone. 

Neumann  ("  Archiv  fiir  klin.  Chirurgic,"  Bd.  vi.)  believes 
that  the  apparent  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  tubes  is  a 
real  thickening  of  the  dentinal  sheaths  at  the  expense  of  the 
matrix,  and  that  the  fibres  participate  in  the  process,  the 
canal  ultimately  becoming  obliterated  ;  he  believes  that  in 
a  single  instance  he  saw  calcification  of  the  fibrils. 

But  Leber  and  Rottensteiu  ("  Recherches  sur  la  Carie  Den- 
taire,"  Paris,  1868)  have  given  figures,  drawn  from  a  human 
tooth  which  had  become  carious  whilst  worn  as  an  artificial 
tooth,  in  which  the  dilatatifin  of  the  canals  and  the  thicken- 
ing of  their  apparent  walls  are  exceedingly  well  seen  ;  so 
that  these  two  characters,  at  all  events,  are  produced  purely 
by  causes  external  to  the  tooth,  and  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  its  vitality. 

Wedl  also  ("  Pathologic  der  Zahne,"  p.  326)  gives  a  de- 
scription, illustrated  by  figures,  of  the  microscopic  appear- 
ances met  with  in  caries  thus  occurring  in  artificial  teeth, 
which  put  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  process  is  identical 
with  tiiat  which  occurs  in  a  tooth  connected  with  living 
parts.  The  tubes  are  beaded,  and  have  pearl-like  rows  of 
globules  in  them,  and  when  isolated  liy  decalcification  and 
boding,  are  seen  to  have  the  varicose  swellings  so  charac- 
teristic of  caries. 

s  2 
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Seeing  that  the  characters  of  caries,  in  its  destructive 
processes  at  least,  have  been  repeatedly  met  with  in  human 
teeth  worn  as  artificial  substitutes,  and  also  in  hippopotamus 
ivory  placed  under  similar  circumstances,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  at  present  a  balance  of  evidence  in  fiavour  of 
the  view  that  caries — in  so  far  as  it  is  a  jjrocess  of  disin- 
tegration— has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  connection  of 
the  tooth  Avith  the  living  body.  It  is,  however,  equally  a 
fact  of  every-day  observation  that  the  pulp  is,  so  to  speak, 
sensible  of  the  approach  of  caries  towards  it,  and  that 
secondary  dentine  is  in  consequence  deposited  on  that  wall 
of  the  pulp-cavity  which  is  threatened  by  the  advance  of 
the  disease.  So  far,  then,  there  is  an  attempt  to  bar  the 
progress  of  the  disease ;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the 
stimulus  or  irritation  transmitted  to  the  pulp  starts  afresh 
the  process  of  calcification  in  that  organ. 

As  the  irritation  set  up  by  caries  is  thus  capable  of  induc- 
ing calcification  in  the  pulp,  it  was  not  unnatural  to  suppose 
that  it  might  have  a  similar  effect  on  the  contents  of  the 
dentinal  tubes  ;  and  this,  it  was  thought,  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  translucent  zone  of  the  surrounding  caries. 

But  those  whose  dailj'  clinical  experience  brings  under 
their  notice  caries  occurring  in  the  same  mouth  in  teeth 
with  and  without  living  pulps,  will  surelj''  find  it  impossible 
to  believe  that  there  ai"e  imder  their  eyes  two  diseases  in 
their  very  essence  diff'erent :  that  the  caries  of  the  living 
tooth  is  an  internal  inflammatory  change,  and  that  the 
caries  of  the  dead  tooth  is  an  eff'ect  of  external  chemical  and 
physical  causes  alone.  And  I  haA'e  never  seen  this  difficulty 
fairly  fiiced  by  any  of  the  advocates  of  the  "  vital  "  theory. 

Litmus-paper  applied  Avithin  the  cavity  of  a  carious  tooth 
almost  invariably  gives  strongly  marked  acid  reaction,  and 
thus  furnishes  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  agent  caj^able, 
if  unresisted  by  the  vitality  of  the  dentine,  of  depriving  that 
tissue  of  its  earthy  constituents,  leaving  the  gelatine  to 
undergo  a  gradual  decomposition  favoured  by  the  heat  and 
moisture  of  the  mouth. 
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111  examining  the  circumstances  imder  which  the  decom- 
position of  the  dentine  takes  place,  and  under  which  it  is 
resisted,  apart  from  the  influence  of  vitality,  any  cue  must 
be  struck  with  the  power  that  is  exerted  liy  the  mere  form 
of  tlie  surface  iuvolved.  Supposing  the  disease  to  be  situated 
in  a  deep  fissure,  or  upon  the  side  of  a  tooth,  against  which 
another  tooth  is  placed,  the  decomposition  will  go  on  with 
more  or  less  rapidity,  the  rate  being  varied  in  accordance 
with  the  condition  of  the  oral  fluids.  Hut  if  the  cavity  be 
superficial,  and  so  ])lacetl  that  it  is  sid)ject  to  friction  during 
mtxstication,  the  progress  is  usually  relatively  slow  ;  and  if 
the  low  walls  of  such  a  cavitj-  be  removed,  the  part  will 
liecome  polished  by  the  act  of  mastication  and  by  the 
motions  of  the  tongue,  antl  decomposition  will  l>e  com- 
pletely arrested  cjuite  independently  of  any  power  of  resist- 
ance exercised  by  vital  action.  Again,  let  a  tooth  be  placed 
under  circumstances  the  opposite  of  the  preceding.  For 
example  :  take  a  bicuspid  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  distal  surface 
of  whicli  is  decayed,  and  remove  the  softened  dentine ;  then 
let  dry  cotton-wool  be  forced  between  the  defective  tooth 
and  its  neighbour,  and  renewed  only  once  in  three  or  four 
days  ;  at  the  end  t)f  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  it  will  be 
found  that  the  surface  of  tlie  cavit\-  whicli  was  left  hard  and 
dense  after  the  first  ojjcration,  has  become  soft,  and  that  the 
softening  extends  to  a  considerable  depth.  Had  the  cotton, 
prior  to  its  introduction  between  the  teeth,  been  dipped  into 
a  solution  of  any  resinous  gum,  such  as  mastic,  the  surface 
of  the  cavity  would  liave  remained  luialtered,  owing  to  the 
exclusion  of  moisture.  But  where  wool  only  is  used,  the 
secretions  of  the  mouth  are  not  only  not  excluded,  but  are 
held  in  constant  apposition  witii  the  exposed  dentine  by  the 
saturated  wood. 

Experiments  of  this  character  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
within  the  mouth  agents  are  present  which,  inider  favouring 
circumstances,  are  capable  of  decomposing  the  dental  tissues, 
and  the  source  of  these  agents  becomes  the  next  (|uestiou 
which  naturally  suggests  itself. 
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The  secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane  is  ordinarily 
slightly  acid,  while  the  salivary  fluid,  when  normal,  is  alkaline. 
The  result  of  the  admixture  of  these,  if  equally  proportioned, 
wovild  be  a  neutral  fluid.  In  certain  conditions  of  health  even 
the  saliva  (')  may  be  acid,  and  the  mucus  would  then  retain 
its  original  character  after  the  mixture  of  the  two  fluids. 
Again,  the  degree  of  acidity  of  the  mucus  may  be  increased 
beyond  the  normal  amounb,  and  its  tenacity  may  enable  it  to 
remain  in  certain  situations  unmixed  with,  and  consequently 
uninfluenced  by  the  alkaline  character  of,  the  salivary  fluid. 
The  quantity  of  the  mucus  may  be  excessive  either  from  a 
local  or  general  cause.  We  not  uncommonly  find  in  mouths 
tenanted  by  numerous  carious  teeth,  the  gums  thickened 
and  vascular,  and  covered  with  a  coating  of  thick  adhesive 
mucus  capable  of  being  drawn  from  the  gums  in  long  strings. 
A  case  is  fresh  in  my  memory  in  which  the  teeth  were 
rapidly  destroj^ed  by  caries,  and  coincident  M'ith  the  destmc- 
tive  process  the  salivary  fluid  was  scanty  in  amount.  The 
mouth  owed  its  moisture  to  the  secretion  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  patient  complained  of  great  discomfort 
from  the  dry  and  clammy  condition  of  the  mouth  and  throat. 
The  teeth  that  were  first  lost  decayed  in  those  situations  in 
which  we  usually  expect  caries  to  show  itself ;  but  at  a  later 
period  the  whole  of  the  remaining  teeth  were  almost  simul- 
taneously attacked  near  the  edge  of  the  gum,  producing 
round  each  tooth  an  annular  belt  of  softened  tissue.  The 
patient  sufiered  from  long-standing  dyspeptic  symptoms  ; 
and  among  these  a  vitiated  condition  of  mucus  secreted 
from  the  surface  of  the  mouth,  and  a  diminished  amount  of 
saliva  formed  prominent  features. 

In  the  foregoing  case  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
state  of  the  oral  fluids  was  dependent  upon  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  body  ;  but  in  many  cases  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  determine  how  for  the  disorder  of  the  teeth  is  depen- 
dent upon  a  general  derangement  of  the  system  having  a 

(')  See  the  chapter  on  the  Saliva. 
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coincident  existence,  or  how  f;vr  the  general  disturbance  of 
health  may  be  dependent  upon  tlie  diseased  condition  of  the 
teeth.  Young  people  are  often  brought  to  us  in  whom,  co- 
incidently  with  the  extensive  development  of  caries,  we  find 
an  abundant  flow  of  saliva,  and  a  free  secretion  of  mucus ; 
but  I  think  the  latter  is  usuidly  in  excess,  and  is  found 
clinging  to  the  teeth,  instead  of  becoming  dissolved  in  the 
saliva.  In  cases  like  those  just  cited,  I  believe  we  must 
regard  the  mucus  as  furnishing  the  agent  by  which  the 
dental  tissues  are  decomposed  ;  and  this  ojiinion  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  results  which  followed  upon  treating 
several  teeth  in  a  manner  calculated  to  test  the  capability 
of  the  mucous  membrane  to  furnish  an  agent  destructive  to 
the  teeth.  The  softened  tissue  was  removed  from  a  cavity 
on  the  distal  side  of  a  first  bicuspid  of  the  upper  jaw,  and 
some  di-y  cotton  was  forced  between  the  bicuspids  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  press  strongly  upon  the  gum.  The  cotton  was 
renewed  once  in  three  days.  After  the  first  application  the 
gum  became  slightly  inflamed,  and  bled  on  the  removal  of 
the  cotton,  and  in  tiie  course  of  a  fortniglit  the  softening  of 
the  dentine  was  found  to  have  extended  to  a  considerable 
depth,  showing  forcibly  that  the  rate  of  decay  had  been 
increased  by  the  treatment.  HaA'ing  frequently  observed 
with  mure  or  less  distinctness  similar  results  follow  a  similar 
mode  of  treatment,  and  the  absence  of  such  results  where 
the  gum  has  not  been  irritated  by  the  pressure  of  the  cotton, 
the  conclusion,  that  the  mucous  membrane  when  irritated 
throws  out  a  secretion  capable  of  injuring  susceptible  teeth, 
follows  as  a  necessary  deduction.  This  conclusion  will  also 
be  justified  by  the  results  which  often  follow  when  the  filling 
introiUiced  into  a  cavity  is  allowed  to  project  so  as  to  keep 
up  a  state  of  irritation  in  the  gum.  The  patient  after  a 
time  returns  with  toothache,  and  on  examination  we  flnd 
that  the  tooth  has  decayed  above  the  stop])ing  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  irritated  gum.  The  irritation,  if  con- 
tinued, may  lead  to  the  secretion  of  pus.  But  pus,  when 
secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane,  presents  the  ordinary 
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alkaline  character  of  that  fluid,  and  does  not  appear  to 
exercise  au  influence  upon  the  dentine. 

A  disordered  state,  local  or  general,  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, must  not,  however,  be  regarded  as  the  only  source 
from  whence  maj^  be  produced  agents  capable  of  decomposing 
faulty  enamel  or  dentine.  For  instance,  examples  present 
themselves  in  which  the  teeth  rapidly  decay  in  mouths  free 
from  any  increased  vascularity,  local  or  general — free  from 
adherent  mucus  about  the  teeth,  and  also  from  any  sign  of 
that  fluid  being  either  excessive  in  quantity  or  vitiated  in 
quality.  Several  23atients  (females)  returning  after  a  pro- 
longed residence  in  India,  have  presented  the  foregoing 
conditions  of  the  mouth.  They  have  been  pale,  bloodless, 
and  greatly  debilitated,  though  not  necessarily  greatlj' 
attenuated,  subjects. 

But  after  all  the  examination  of  the  reaction  of  the 
saliva  and  of  the  buccal  mucus  in  mouths  where  caries 
is  rapidly  progressive  has  hithei'to  disclosed  discordant 
I'esults. 

In  speaking  of  the  oral  fluids  as  having  constituents  pos- 
sessing sufficient  activity  to  rob  dentine  of  its  phosphate  of 
lime,  we  must  not  lose  siglit  of  the  fact,  that  where  teeth 
decay  very  slowly,  and  the  disease  arises  in  situations  in 
which  defective  organization  is  very  often  found,  an  abundant 
supply  of  acid  to  produce  the  effect  may  be  introduced  with 
the  food,  or  may  find  its  way  from  the  stomach. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  of  Westcott,  Allport, 
Mantegazza,  Magitot,  and  Leber  and  Rottensteiu  agree  in 
showing  that  not  only  the  mineral  acids,  but  also  the  vege- 
table acids,  even  in  weak  solutions,  have  the  power  of 
dissolving  out  the  lime-salts  from  a  tooth.  The  various 
acids,  however,  act  differently  on  the  teeth ;  thus  some 
attack  the  enamel  almost  exclusively,  whilst  others  effect  the 
destruction  of  the  dentine  and  the  cement,  leaving  the 
enamel  intact.  In  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Magitot  ("  Traite 
de  la  Carie  Dentaire,"  1867,  p.  108)  some  most  instinctive 
results  were  arrived  at.    Tlie  teeth  were  submitted  to  the 
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action  of  the  various  reagents  for  very  long  pei'iods,  in  some 
instances  amounting  to  ten  years ;  and  in  certain  cases  the 
tooth  was  protected  by  a  hiyer  of  wax,  save  at  one  point,  so 
that  definite  cavities  were  produced. 

With  sohitions  of  sugar  the  naked-eye  appearances  of 
dental  caries  were  exactly  imitated  :  the  destruction  was 
far  greater  in  a  solution  to  which  a  fragment  of  animal 
matter  had  been  added  than  in  the  pure  sugiU-  solution  ; 
whilst  in  a  tliird  ex])eriment,  in  which  some  drops  of 
creosote  had  been  added  with  the  view  of  retarding  fermen- 
tation, the  enamel  alone  had  been  destroyed  where  exposed, 
and  tiie  dentine  only  very  superficially  softened.  In  these 
experiments  the  solution  acquired  a  distinctly  acid  reaction. 
AVhen  a  greater  quantity  of  creosote  was  added,  no  effect 
whatever  was  produced  on  tiie  teeth,  and  the  solution  re- 
mained neutral  ;  the  same  negative  result  followed  Mhen 
the  solution  was  boiled  and  hermetically  sealed  whilst  still 
boiling.  From  these  and  the  numerous  similar  experiments 
of  other  ol)servers,  we  may  fairly  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  sugar  itself  hius  no  power  of  acting  upon  the  teeth,  but 
that  tlie  various  fermentation-products  wiiich  ai'e  derived 
from  it  are  exceedingly  potent  for  evil.  M.  Mantegazza 
arrived  at  confirmatory  results  in  a  ditf'erent  manner ;  the 
teeth  were  dried  and  weighed  before  and  after  the  experi- 
ment, and  in  this  way  the  actual  loss  of  salts  was  deter- 
mined. Under  the  influence  of  albuminous  ferments,  the 
chief  products  of  the  fermentation  of  sugar  will  be  lactic  and 
butyric  acids,  togetiier  witii  otlier  derivatives,  such  as  pro- 
pionic and  valeric  acids. 

As  a  confirmation  of  these  conclusions,  teeth  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  lactic  acid ;  in  a  very  weak  scjlution 
(one  part  in  one  thousand)  the  teeth  had  undergone  no 
alteration  at  the  end  of  two  years,  but  in  a  stronger  solution 
(one  per  cent.)  they  were  discoloured  and  soft,  and  the 
enamel  very  friable  at  the  exposed  points.  As  lactic  acid 
is  very  constantly  present  in  tlic  mouth,  either  as  a  fermen- 
tation-product formed  on  the  spot,  or  regurgitated  from  the 
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stomach  in  pyrosis  or  vomiting,  it  is  i^robable  that  it  is  an 
active  agent  in  dental  cai-ies. 

It  will  perhaps  be  hardly  worth  while  to  recount  in  detail 
in  this  place  the  effects  of  all  the  different  acids  employed 
in  experiments;  it  may,  however,  be  noted  that  with  butyric 
acid  great  discoloration  of  the  softened  part  was  obtained, 
and  that  citric  and  malic  acids,  both  so  frequently  present 
in  fruit,  were  found  to  act  very  powerfully  as  decalcifying 
agents.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  it  is  generally  abun- 
dantly present  in  cider,  and  some  teeth  placed  in  a  cider 
cask  disapjjeared  entirely. 

Carbonic  acid,  when  present  in  large  quantities  (i.e.,  under 
pressure)  acts  as  a  feeble  solvent,  but  at  atmospheric  pressure 
does  not  act  at  all.  Albumen  and  other  albuminous  sub- 
stances effect  the  destruction  of  teeth  by  giving  rise  to 
fermentation-products  such  as  valeric  and  butyric  acids. 

The  fermentation-products  derived  from  sugar  and  from 
albumen,  and  citric,  malic,  and  carbonic  acids,  were  found 
to  act  on  the  tooth-tissues  alike ;  whereas  alum,  oxalic  acid, 
and  acid  oxalates  dissolved  the  enamel  only;  acetic  and 
tartaric  acids,  and  acid  tartrates,  the  dentine  and  cement 
only.  It  has  also  been  found  that  the  chloride  and  per- 
chloride  of  iron,  as  also  the  sulphate,  have  a  solvent  action 
on  the  teeth. 

Mr.  Coleman  ("  Transactions  of  Odontological  Society," 
1862)  found  that  the  fluid  resulting  from  the  addition  of 
fragments  of  bread  and  a  small  quantity  of  saliva  to  the 
water  in  which  the  teeth  were  placed  acted  very  energeti- 
cally, so  that  after  twenty  days  flakes  of  softened  dentine 
could  be  removed  from  the  surface. 

Without  further  pursuing  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may 
be  fairly  concluded  that  agents  fully  capable  of  effecting  the 
decalcification  and  softening  of  the  dental  tissues  exist  in 
the  mouth ;  but  there  is  one  character  of  dental'  caries 
which  is  difficult  of  explanation,  namely,  the  dark  discolora- 
tion. It  has  been  usual  to  attribute  this  to  some  change 
in  the  organic  constituents  of  the  tooth,  but  this  can  hai-dly 
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I  be  the  case,  seeing  that  the  enamel,  which  is  so  exceedingly 
poor  in  organic  matter,  is  oftentimes  quite  as  deeply  pig- 
mented as  the  dentine. 

Hence,  in  order  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  dental 
caries  other  agencies  besides  mere  chemical  solution  have 
been  suggested. 

It  was  first  pointed  out,  I  believe,  by  Ficinus,  that  a 
crjT)togam  to  which  the  name  of  leptothrix  is  given,  was 
very  constantly  present  in  carious  dentine.  It  was  found  not 
only  upon  the  surface,  but  in  the  dentinal  canals,  and  pro- 
bably had  a  considerable  share  in  the  production  of  the 
beaded  appearance  before  alluded  to  ;  it  also  intrudes  itself 
into  clefts  and  fissures  in  the  carious  dentine,  and  sometimes 
finds  its  way  into  the  interglobular  spaces. 

Other  cryptogamous  growths  may  be  detected  ;  thUs  the 
mycelium  of  Oidium  albicans  is  often  seen  ;  and  another 
form,  to  which  the  name  of  Protococcus  dentalis  has  been 
given,  has  been  described  by  Schi-ott  as  an  agent  in  the 
production  of  caries. 

Leber  and  llottenstein  ("Ilecherches  sur  la  Carie  Dentaire," 
1 868)  suppose  that  this  cryptogamous  growth — the  leptothiix — 
is  an  active  agent  in  cai'ies,  and  they  say  that  its  presence  may 
be  detected  in  the  dentinal  canals  some  distance  beyond  the 
zone  of  softened  dentine.  They  do  not  altogether  reject  the 
agency  of  acids,  but  they  consider  that  when  once  a  surface 
of  enamel  or  dentine  has  been  softened  by  acids  the  fungoid 
growth  thrives  upon  it,  and  effects  its  destruction  far  mure 
rapidly  than  the  mere  solvent  action  of  the  acid  could  alone 
have  done. 

They  conclude  that  there  are  two  principal  agencies  at 
work  iu  dental  caries  :  the  one  the  action  of  acids,  the  other 
the  rapid  development  of  a  parasitic  plant.  Before  actual 
loss  of  substance  has  occurred,  in  the  stage  which  they 
speak  of  as  "la  carie  seche  proprement  dite,"  they  have 
never  discovered  the  lepiothrir,  and  they  attribute  the  whole 
mischief,  up  to  this  point,  to  the  solvent  action  of  acids, 
but  so  soon  as  there  is  a  loss  of  substance,  lejAotlirix  may 
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constantly  be  found;  and  to  its  influence  in  effecting  a  more 
rapid  disintegration  of  the  tissues  than  acids  alone  could 
accomplish  they  attribute  the  difference  observed  between 
the  progress  of  caries  in  enamel,  where  the  fungus  does  not 
grow,  and  in  dentine,  where  it  does. 

When  caries  has  run  on  to  softening,  the  canals  are,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  irregularly  dilated ;  and  they 
arc  found  to  be  occupied  by  a  molecidar  mass,  which  is 
identified  with  leptothrix  by  its  coloration  with  iodine 
and  acid.  This  observation,  first  recorded  by  MM.  Leber 
and  Rottenstein,  has  received  full  confirmation  at  the 
hands  of  Professor  Wedl,  who,  however,  believes  that  its 
growth  is  subsequent  to  the  complete  decalcification  of 
the  tissue,  so  that  it  does  not  play  an  active  part  in  the 
destruction. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  the  share 
taken  by  the  fungoid  growth;  its  presence  is  very  constant, 
and  it  is  found  to  insinuate  itself  along  the  tubes,  and  into 
fissures,  so  as  to  jjenetratc  to  a  considerable  depth  ;  but  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  decide  whether  it  has  any  power  of 
boring  out  cavities  for  itself,  or  whether  it  simply  occupies 
the  vacant  spaces  which  have  been  formed  by  other  agencies. 
And  as  the  leptothrix  is  to  be  found  abimdantly  in  all  parts 
of  the  mouth,  its  constant  presence  in  such  a  favourable 
site  as  is  afforded  by  a  carious  tooth  may  be  readily 
accounted  for  without  attributing  to  it  any  share  in  causing 
the  disease. 

The  experiments  of  Messrs.  Underwood  and  Milles  upon 
the  artificial  production  of  caries  proved  that  in  an  aseptic 
flask  the  phenomena  characteristic  of  it  could  not  be 
reproduced,  so  that  the  presence  of  organisms  must  be 
necessary  either  directly  to  the  production  of  caries,  or 
indirectly  to  the  formation  of  destructive  fermentation- 
products. 

And  the  intrusion  of  the  bacteria  into  dentine  bej'ond  the 
line  of  apparent  mischief  leads  these  writers  to  attribute  to 
them  a  primary  role  in  the  matter.    Fcr  contra  may  be 
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cited  the  opinion  of  Dr.  ;N[iller,  who  holds  that  they  cannot 
per  se  produce  caries,  and  that  you  cannot  experimentally 
infect  one  portion  of  dentine  l)y  contact  with  another,  as 
you  might  fairly  expect  to  do  if  bacteria  were  the  most 
iniy)ortant  foctor. 

Dr.  ]\[iller  has  conducted  a  series  of  careful  experiments 
upon  the  fermentations  which  go  on  in  tlie  mouth  ("  Inde- 
pendent Practitioner,"  \o\.  5,  Nos.  2,  3,  T),  fi  and  7),  to  which 
the  reader  interested  in  the  subject  should  not  fail  to  refer  ; 
they  niav  be  very  briefly  summarised  as  fallows.  A  sterilised 
starch  solution  in  a  tube  fastened  to  a  molar  tooth  on  going  to 
bed  will  be  found  in  the  morning  to  have  a  strong  acid  reaction ; 
various  cheek  experiments  pi^ove  that  the  ferment  exists  in 
the  saliva,  and  further  ones  that  it  is  not  jjtyaline,  but  that 
it  is  with  every  ]irobaliilitv  an  organism  which  is  able  to 
multiply  without  the  free  access  of  air,  so  that  it  is  likely  to 
be  efficient  when  buried  far  in  the  dentine. 

The  organism  which  is  foimd  in  these  cultures  agrees  in 
aspect  and  in  all  its  behaviour  with  the  lactic  acid  bacterium, 
and  the  presence  of  lactic  acid  can  be  determined  by 
analysis. 

The  conclusion,  then,  at  whicli  he  arrives  is,  that  the  chief 
work  in  the  production  of  caries  is  lactic  acid,  and  that  other 
acids  when  present  are  only  auxiliary  factors;  and  these  lactic 
acid  fungi,  of  which  he  distinguishes  two  varieties,  he  holds 
to  be  identical  with  the  l)acilli  demonstrated  in  the  dentinal 
tubes. 

An  experiment  of  gi-eat  significance  determined  the 
amount  of  acid  produced  by  two  equal  infections,  the  one 
prior  to,  the  other  after  the  careful  cleansing  of  the  mouth 
with  tooth-brush,  floss-silk  and  tooth-pick  ;  the  amount  of 
acid  produced  V)y  the  latter  being  often  as  low  as  one-fourth 
of  that  by  the  formei-,  wiiile  after  the  \ise  of  strong  anti- 
septics the  imiount  may  be  reduced  almost  to  nil.  "There 
is  no  known  solution,  alkaline  or  antiseptic,  applicable  in 
the  human  mouth,  Avhich  will  penetrate  between  the  teeth, 
or  to  the  bottom  of  fissures  and  cavities  when  these  are 
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filled  with  food,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  have  any  appreciable 
effect.  Therefore,  before  all  antiseptics  or  alkaline  washes 
come  the  tooth-brush,  tooth-pick  and  floss-silk." 

According-  to  these  experiments  the  organisms  have  not 
any  diastatic  power  to  transform  starch  into  sugar,  but 
there  must  almost  always  be  an  amount  of  sugar  iu  the 
mouth  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  exercise  their  fermenta- 
tive effects. 

Other  theories  have  been  propounded,  such  as  that  of 
Dr.  Bridgman  (Tran.  Odontol.  Soc,  vol.  iii.),  in  some  degi-ee 
taken  up  of  late  by  certain  of  the  "  new  departure  "  school 
in  America,  according  to  which  all  the  phenomena  of  dental 
caries  are  attributed  to  electro-voltaic  action,  though  upon 
grounds  which  are  far  too  indefinite  to  amount  to  anything 
like  logical  proof.  Although  to  fully  discuss  the  subject 
Avould  involve  a  somewhat  elaborate  disquisition  on  physical 
laws,  Avhich  would  be  much  out  of  place  in  these  pages,  still 
some  few  points  in  the  argument  may  be  noticed,  the  more 
so  as  this  theory  long  escaped  criticism.  An  excellent 
summary  of  the  matter  by  Dr.  Dexter  may  be  found  in  the 
Transac.  New  York  Odontol.  Soc.  1878. 

At  the  very  outset  it  appears  to  involve  a  slight  miscon- 
ception of  the  intimate  relation  existing  between  the  physical 
forces  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  hardly  in  accordance  Avith  the 
most  recent  views,  which  regard  electrical  phenomena, 
chemical  action,  heat,  and  even  motion,  as  only  different 
manifestations  of  "  force,"  and  as  mutually  convertible. 
Now,  this  theory  of  caries  proceeds  throughout  upon  the 
assumption  that  electric  disturbance  is  always  present,  and 
that  it  is,  so  to  speak,  a  cause  and  not  an  effect.  It  is  per- 
fectly true  that  electric  disturbance  is  convertible  into 
chemical  action,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  chemical  action 
is  convertible  into  electrical  disturbance  ;  so  that  they  are 
mutually  capable  of  standing  in  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  to  one  another.  But  the  presence  of  chemical  action 
by  no  means  enables  us  to  say  that  it  was  set  up  by  electric 
disturbance  :  it  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  one  manifestation 
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of  a  force  which,  if  it  had  not  been  expended  in  chemical 
change,  might  have  been  apparent  in  the  form  of  electricity, 
or  of  iieat.  But  if  we  were  to  accept  Mr.  Bridgman's  theory 
we  must  regard  electricity  as  the  ruling  agency,  if  not  the 
prime  mover,  in  every  act  of  development,  nut)-ition,  or 
growth  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  and  must 
exalt  it  to  a  position  of  tlie  regulator  of  all  other  physical 
forces. 

To  pass  to  the  application  of  "Sir.  Bridgman's  theory,  we 
come  first  to  tlie  assumption  that  tlie  cutis  and  the  lilood- 
vessels  are  electro-negative,  whilst  the  epithelium,  or 
epidermis,  is  electro-positive,  and  the  two  arc  compared  to 
electrodes  (]x  380,  op.  cit.).  No  ground  whatever  is  given 
for  this  belief,  save  the  fact  that  litmus  paper  sometimes 
shows  an  acid  reaction  on  the  e])idermis  (from  the  sweat  1)  ; 
and  the  comparison  to  electrodes  falls  to  tlic  ground,  for 
electrodes  cannot  exist  save  as  a  part  of  a  voltaic  circle 
tiu-ough  whicli  a  current  is  circulating  :  a  condition  of  things 
which  has  no  jjarallel  in  the  relations  existing  between  tlic 
cutis  and  the  epidermis. 

The  next  step  in  the  argument  is  that,  inasmuch  as  den- 
tine rejilaces  epithelium  in  the  case  of  the  tooth-papilla,  its 
electrical  relations  will  be  similar  (]).  .38.3).  This  appears  to 
involve  the  assumption  that  parts  wliich  are  homologicalh' 
similar  will  remain  so  in  point  of  function,  whereas  com])arii- 
tive  anatomy  furnishes  us  with  countless  examples  to  dis- 
prove this.  And  even  setting  aside  this  objection,  the  den- 
tine does  not,  either  functionally  or  homologically,  replace 
the  epithelium  ;  it  esscntiall}^  belongs  to  the  cutis,  and  it  is 
to  the  enamel,  and  not  to  the  dentine,  that  'Mr.  Bridgman's 
argument,  if  valid,  wcmld  apply. 

It  would  be  im])ossil)le  to  go  seriatim  tiirough  tlie  argu- 
ments brought  forward  in  tlie  pa])er  quoted,  but  it  may 
suffice  to  say  that,  supposing  Mr.  Bridgman's  theory  to  be 
coiTect,  in  so  for  tliat  a  condition  of  electric  polarity  exists 
in  the  teeth,  and  that  this  is  capable  of  producing  caries,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  a  tooth  should  ever  esca])e  ;  it  would. 
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in  fact,  contain  in  itself  an  arrangement  necessitating  its 
own  destruction.  And  it  may  be  added,  that  experimental 
researches  on  the  electrical  conditions  of  other  parts  of  the 
body  have  brought  out  such  unforeseen  results,  that  any 
attempt,  with  our  present  knowledge,  to  predict  or  determine 
on  merely  theoretical  grounds  the  electric  conditions  of  any 
part  of  the  body,  must,  of  necessity,  prove  futile. 

Enougli  has,  perhaps,  been  said  to  show  that  we  must 
seek  for  the  agencies  which  cause  dental  caries  among  the 
chemical  transformations  which  go  on  in  the  mouth.  The 
decomposition  of  food  has  been  proved  to  furnish  acids  per- 
fectly cajjablc  of  decalcifying  enamel  and  dentine,  and  the 
buccal  mucus  not  rarely  has  an  acid  reaction. 

Professor  Wedl  thinks  that  the  influence  of  tlie  viscid 
buccal  mucus  has  been  underrated  ;  and  it  was  mentioned 
in  the  former  edition  of  this  book  that  where  there  are  many 
carious  teeth,  the  gums  are  usually  SM'ollen,  vascular,  and 
coated  with  thick,  stringy,  (tenacious  mucus. 

And,  it  may  be  added,  that  wherever  mucus,  etc.,  is  readily 
and  speedily  removed  by  the  tongue,  or  other  agency,  caries 
is  very  rare. 

It  seems  also  that  a  decomposed  pulp  may  give  origin  to 
acids  capable  of  softening  the  dentine  ;  thus  MM.  Leber  and 
Rottenstein  [op.  cit.,  p.  11)  mention  a  case  in  which  three 
incisors  became  deeply  discoloured  without  any  breach  of 
surface  ;  tliis  condition  had  supervened  after  a  blow.  On 
drilling  into  the  teeth,  the  entire  dentine  of  the  crown  was 
found  to  be  utterly  decomposed  and  softened.  M.  Scheller 
also  reports  two  similar  cases. 

It  is,  perhaps,  from  observations  on  such  teeth  as  these, 
that  the  idea  of  "  central "  or  "  internal  "  caries  has  sprung  ; 
but  the  condition  has  little  or  nothing  in  common  with  true 
caries. 

Some  writers  have  held  the  opinion  that  Nasmyth's  mem- 
brane is  a  frequent  site  of  incipient  caries,  and  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  greenish  discoloration  often  visible 
around  tlie  necks  of  the  teeth  in  young  people  was  due  to 
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the  carious  disintegration  of  the  ciiticula  dentis  (Ficinus), 
in  which,  ultimately,  leptothrix  may  be  found. 

That  the  cuticula  dentis  is  permeable  to  fluids  is  clearly 
proved  by  its  separation  from  the  enamel  when  the  crown 
of  the  tooth  is  immersed  in  acid ;  but  its  resistant  nature 
rendere  it  very  xuilikely  to  be  itself  the  seat  of  caries. 
Moreover,  this  greenish  discoloration  near  the  necks  of  the 
teeth  in  j'oung  persons  often  spontaneously  disapjiears^ 
leaving  no  ill  results  behind  it ;  and,  again,  similar  discolora- 
tion may  be  found  on  the  teeth  of  certain  wild  animals. 

The  different  teeth  are  not  equally  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  caries ;  in  the  first  jDlace,  the  upper  are  more  frequently 
attacked  than  the  lower — according  to  Dr.  Magitot  {ojx  cit., 
p.  48),  in  the  proportion  of  3  :  2  ;  whilst  the  yet  more  com- 
prehensive tables  of  Dr.  Hitchcock  (')  give  the  ratio  of  1"9  :  1, 
or  very  nearly  two  to  one — the  firet  and  second  lower 
molars,  however,  suffering  even  more  frequently  tlian  the 
corresponding  upper  teeth.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  noteworthy  difference  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
mouth  in  their  relative  liability  to  caries,  so  that  this  portion 
of  the  tables  has  been  omitted  in  this  jilace.  Dr.  Hitch- 
cock [loc.  cit.)  gives  the  following  analj-sis  of  twenty  thousand 
cases ; — 

Central  incisors  .    .    .    .    2,189  i  "'^Ji  'i''^^'' 

(      88  lower 

Lateral  incisors  ....    1,954  j  V^'^^'' 

'       I    12 1  lower 

Canines    ......    1,261  P'?^^  ^W^^' 

(    203  lower 

First  bicuspids  ....    2,073  \  ^'?$!'!  V'P*^'' 

(    48o  lower 

Second  bicuspids    .    .    .    2,585  P'l^^  ^PP^"" 

(8(0  lower 


First  molars   4,499  |  ^'^Jg 


pper 
ower 


{')  Wuill's  "Pathology  of  the  Teetli."  Translated  by  W.  Boardman, 
-M.D.,  and  edited  by  T.  B.  Hitchcock,  M.D.,  D.M.D.    1872,  p.  399. 
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Second  molars   ....    3,615  |  J'^^^  ^P'^'" 

'       I  1,940  lower 

Third  molars     ....    1,924  |  ,  upper 

[  1,025  lower 


Total  iUPP^^-  l^'136Uo,000 

( Lower    6,864  j  ' 

Another  table,  compiled  by  Dr.  Magitot  from  ten  thousand 
cases,  gives  the  following  results  : — 

642  i  ^^PP'^^' 
(      30  lower 


777  [    747  upper 
(      30  lower 


Central  incisors  ... 
Lateral  incisors  ... 

1,319 1  ^"VPl""' 

I  3(0  lower 

-,  oi  A  f  810  upper 

^'"^^"i  500  lower 

360  I  '-^'-^^  "^^PP®'" 

(  140  lower 


First  bicuspid  . 
Second  bicuspid 
First  molar   .  . 
Second  molar 
Third  molar  . 


Analysis  of  2,628  cases  of  extractions  on  account  of  caries, 
or  its  consequences.  From  "  Lectures  on  Dental  Physiology 
and  Sui-gery,"  by  J.  Tomes,  F.R.S.    1848  :— 

Central  incisors   25 

Lateral  incisors   62 

Canines   36 

First  bicuspids   227 

Second  bicuspids   393 

First  molars   1,090 

Second  molars   575 

Third  molars   230 
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The  tables  drawn  up  Ijy  other  observers,  on  the  wJiole, 
cocrespoii'l  with  the  hi«t  two  of  thewi  :  that  drawn  up  by 
\)\  .  Hit<;lirx>ck  diflers  in  ii<^rne  particulars  of  interest.  'I'hus, 
in  his  tables,  the  carioins  first  molars  do  not  show  that  jrreat 
prejMjnderan<;e  in  numbers  over  all  other  teeth  which  is 
excj/iplifie'l  in  most  other  tables  ;  and  as  his  tables  enjbra/>; 
fillings  ;iK  well  as  extractions,  tliis  cannot  Ix;  attributed  Xa) 
the  early  attx.-ntion  given  by  Americans  \/>  their  teetL 

iJr.  AIugitfA  ha«  given  an  a/lditional  2,000  CJises,  which, 
wmbined  with  his  first  Table,  give  the  following  pro- 
portionji : — 

First  mokrs  \?^Jt  ^2,Vil  \  '^''"^^^ 

Second  rnokrs  Wr  1,282  ^'''■'^  ^ 

Third  mokrs  "PP^^""    rj?.;  'r  489 

lower    207  J 

First  bicuspid  hf-l^r^'vitl^ 

Second  biciuspid  lower     570  |  ^'"'^^^ 

Canine  {^PI^^  [  652 

lower      [):)  J 

Lat^-ral  incisor  >  972 

lower      .J -J  3 

Central  inci«or  "PI^'''    'Vt  ]  811' 

lower      .i2 ) 

Analysing  hi«  table  we  get  4,971  carious  lower  teeth  sm 
aguiiiKt 7,029  upperteeth,or,excludingthe  incisors  and  canines 
of  both  jaws,  in  ousideration  of  the  well-marked  immunity 
of  lower  incisors  and  canines,  4,951  carious  upper  molars 
and  bicuspids,  yji  against  4,611  lower  molars  and  bicujjpids. 
Of  these,  lower  mokrs  furnish  us  with  ;i,01G,  as  against 
2,902  upper  mokrs,  so  tliat  the  protective  effect  which 


(')  Dr.  llagiUit'K  own  tahl^  do  not  add  up  quite  right. 
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helps  lower  teeth  is  not  efficacious  at  the  back  of  the 
mouth,  indeed  becomes  less  efficacious  as  we  go  backwards 
from  the  incisors  ;  this  would  seem  to  confirm  the  idea  that 
it  is  the  secretion  of  the  submaxillary  glands  that  is  the 
protective  agency. 

The  female  sex  is  distinctly  more  liable  to  dental  caries  than 
the  male,  though  in  what  proportion  the  caries  occurs  remains 
uncertain,  for  the  want  of  sufficient  data  ;  so  that  different 
authors  ai-rive  at  widely  diffijrent  estimates.  The  patient's 
age,  likewise,  markedly  influences  the  disease  ;  thus,  if  it 
has  not  occurred  before  the  age  of  five-and-twenty,  there  is 
a  strong  probability  of  immunity  till  about  the  fiftieth  year, 
when,  coincidently  with  other  manifestations  of  bodily 
decline,  the  teeth  again  become  liable  to  be  extensively 
attacked  with  caries. 

Various  conditions  of  the  system  markedly  favour  the 
occurrence  of  caries  ;  thus,  the  period  of  pregnancy  is 
especially  destructive  to  the  teeth,  and  it  often  happens 
that  widespread  and  rapid  destruction  occurs  in  previously 
healthy  teeth  during  some  severe  illness.  Professor  Wedl 
(pj).  cit.)  enumerates  dyspepsia,  cancer  of  the  stomach, 
diabetes,  scrofula,  rachitis,  phthisis,  and  aphthte  as  promot- 
ing the  development  of  caries.  I  myself  have  recently  seen 
a  case  in  which  almost  every  tooth  was  attacked  by  caries 
during  a  severe  and  protracted  attack  of  rheumatic  fever, 
though  up  to  this  time  (the  patient  having  reached  the  age 
of  forty)  the  teeth  had  remained  sound.  And  it  may  be 
remarked  that  medicines  often  get  the  blame  of  having  done 
the  mischief,  when  the  ravages  of  caries  are  more  truly 
attributable  to  the  patient's  general  condition.  Thus,  for 
example,  it  is  common  to  see  great  destruction  of  the  teeth 
in  young  anscmic  females,  and  this  is  often  attributed  to 
their  having  taken  large  quantities  of  iron  in  the  form  of 
the  muriated  tincture.  Altliough  if  the  mouth  be  not 
scrupulously  rinsed  after  the  exhibition  of  acid  medicines, 
the  teeth  may  not  improbably  be  acted  upon,  yet  the  con- 
stitutional condition  which  necessitated  prolonged  treatment 
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witli  such  drugs  as  iron  would  greatly  predispose  to  the 
occurreuce  of  caries. 

Acute  stomatitis  occasionally  exercises  a  most  disastrous 
influence  upon  the  teeth  ;  and  all  conditions  which  tend  to 
an  unhealthy,  congested  state  of  the  buccal  mucous  mem- 
brane will  have  a  deleterious  influence.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  dyspepsia  and  other  disorders  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
meuiltrane  afl'ect  the  teeth. 

During  many  acute  diseases,  notably  in  fevers,  there  is 
great  dryness  of  the  mouth  from  deficient  secretion  of  saliva, 
wliile  at  the  same  time  the  buccal  mucus  and  epithelium  is 
constantly  shed  off,  so  that  sordes  accumulate  round  the 
teeth  :  it  is  easy  to  see  how  this  state  of  things  will  act 
prejudicially  upon  the  teeth. 

Ceiiaiu  articles  of  diet  appear  to  have  a  directly  mis- 
chievous action  ;  thus  it  has  been  found  that  in  children 
wlio  have  been  soothed  with  a  "  sucking  bag  "  (containing 
sugar  and  milk)  the  crowns  of  the  up])er  incisors  are  rapidly 
destroyed,  tliough  the  molars  usually  escape.  Cooks  and 
confectioners  are  also  especially  liable  to  dental  caries  ;  and 
it  is  stated  by  Dr.  ^lagitot  (op.  cit.)  that  caries  is  especially 
prevalent  amongst  cider-drinking  populations. 

Dr.  Richardson  mentions  that  the  teeth  of  fur-dyers,  avIio 
are  much  exposetl  to  tlie  fumes  of  nitric  acid,  are  frequently 
destroyed. 

Whether  smoking  exercises  any  preservative  influence  on 
the  teeth  must  be  doubted  ;  although  the  impression  that  it 
does  so  is  wide  spread,  it  is  not  based  on  any  definite 
grounds,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  cases  of 
excessive  destruction  of  the  teeth  in  the  persons  of  habitual 
smokers. 

Tlicre  can  be  no  question  that  the  tendency  to  caries, 
whetlicr  induced  l)y  structural  deficiencies  or  perverted 
functions,  is  strongly  inherited  ;  so  strongly,  indeed,  that 
sometimes  as  tlie  several  children  of  the  parent  succcssivelj' 
arrive  at  a  certain  age,  the  corresponding  teeth  will  become 
decayed. 
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This  inherited  predisposition,  so  strongly  marked  in 
famihes,  extends  to  whole  races,  and  probably  is  often  due 
to  defective  developments.  On  this  subject  Professor  Wedl 
remarks,  "  If  it  be  true  that  geological  and  climatic  con- 
ditions, and  the  means  of  subsistence  ■\vhicli  are  connected 
with  the  same,  have  such  a  preponderating  influence  in 
respect  of  the  frequency  of  caries,  then  it  is  impossible  to 
exjilain  the  fact  that  foreigners  belonging  to  different  races, 
who  are  exposed  to  the  same  conditions  with  the  native 
inhabitants,  still  retain  the  tjq^ical  structure  of  their  teeth 
as  well  as  that  of  their  bodies,  and  continue  to  furnish  the 
proportion  of  dental  caries  peculiar  to  their  race.  This  is 
found  to  be  the  case  with  the  isolated  Sclavonic  races  of 
Austria  and  the  descendants  of  the  Celtic  race  in  France." 
To  this  Dr.  Hitchcock  appends  the  remark,  "  As  geological, 
climatic,  and  social  conditions  exercise  a  predominant  in- 
fluence upon  the  growth  and  development  of  the  variotis 
races,  mentally  as  well  as  physicall}',  it  is  evident  that  the 
development  of  the  dental  organs  cannot  fail  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  same  causes.  In  this  country,  which  is 
annually  receiving  large  numbers  of  foreigners  by  emigration, 
the  typical  traces  of  race  are  usually  effaced  after  the  lapse 
of  a  generation  or  two,  the  descendants  possessing  all  the 
peculiarities,  and  their  teeth  apparently  being  as  liable  to 
caries  as  the  teeth  of  Americans  generally." 

The  frequency  of  dental  caries  in  various  races,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  has  been  investigated  by  Professor 
Broca  and  by  Dr.  Magitot,  and  subsequently,  in  greater 
detail,  by  Mr.  Mummery. 

Dr.  Magitot  Q)  states  in  general  terms  that  negro  and 
Arab  races  are  remarkable  for  the  soundness  of  their  teeth, 
the  Caucasian  for  the  contrary,  while  the  ]Mohgolians  hold  a 
middle  place.  Races  not  indigenous,  but  freshly  imported 
into  a  country,  appear  to  suffer  in  an  exalted  degree. 

Amongst  the  anthropological  series  of  the  Paris  museums 


(')  "Traitd  do  la  Carie  Dentaire,"  1867,  p.  GO. 
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he  tbuiiil  no  example  of  caries  amongst  the  crania  of  Mexi- 
cans, Peruvians,  or  Patagonians,  or  amongst  those  of  natives 
of  Australia,  Madagascar,  New  Caledonia,  ttc.  ;  no  exanqile 
of  caries  amongst  the  ]\Ialay  and  Javanese  crania  in  the 
collection  of  Professor  Yrolilc.  Amongst  Egyj^tian  nnnuniies 
he  found  a  good  many  examples  ;  among  modern  nations,  lie 
notes  that  the  iniiabitants  of  Iceland  are  almost  exempt. 

To  Professor  Proca  is  due  the  observation  that  cai-ies  was 
far  less  fi-equent  amongst  the  ancient  populations  of  Europe 
than  it  is  at  present,  and  that  the  teeth  were  usually  exces- 
sively worn  down  ;  but  that  mere  wear  is  of  itself  insuffi- 
cient to  have  prevented  the  ravages  of  caries,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  tiiat  the  Bascjue  crania  (eighty  in  number)  in  the 
Pai'is  museums  were  alike  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  the 
wearing  down,  and  also  for  the  toleralily  frequent  occurrence 
of  caries. 

Dr.  Magitot  Q)  observes  that  in  France  those  regions 
which  are  populated  by  peoples  of  I'eltic  descent  present  a 
comparative  innnunity  from  dental  caries. 

Mr.  Mummery  (-)  subsequently  examined  and  tabulated  a 
very  large  number  of  ancient  crania  with  the  following 
results : — Caries  was  met  with  in  2'94  per  cent,  of  the 
Ancient  Britons  of  dolichocephalic  type,  in  21  "87  percent, 
of  the  brachycephalic  Britons,  in  2S-G7  among  liomano- 
Britons,  in  ir)-78  of  Anglo-Saxons,  and  in  41 '66  of  Ancient 
Egyptians.  It  M'ould  ap|)ear  from  these  percentages  that 
the  frequency  of  caries  ])ears  a  tolerably  close  relation  to 
the  habits  of  luxury  of  tlie  several  peoples,  and  it  may  be 
added  tluit  contracted  jaws  were  met  with  three  times 
among  the  Boniano-British  skulls  ;  a  thing  quite  unknown 
in  savage  races. 

Amongst  modern  races,  tlie  Esquimaux,  Nortli  American 
Indi  ans,  Arabs,  Africans,  New  Zealanders,  Catires,  and 
Northern  Indians  were  distinguished  for  having  generally 

(')  Op.  dl.,  p.  6.".. 

(-)  Transactions  of  the  Oiloutological  Society,  new  series,  vol.  ii. 
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sound  teeth ;  whilst  the  Chinese,  some  American  Indians 
dwelling  in  cities,  Southern  Indian  tribes,  and  South  Pacific 
Islanders  furnished  a  large  number  of  examples  of  caries. 

There  ajjpears  to  be  no  room  for  doubt  that  increased 
civilisation  predisposes  to  the  occurrence  of  caries,  though 
as  yet  it  is  uncertain  in  what  way  it  does  so. 

Caries  is  of  vei'y  rare  occurrence  in  animals,  but  when  it 
does  arise  it  is  usually  in  domesticated  beasts  (')  :  thus  it 
has  been  met  with  in  the  horse.  It  has,  however,  been  met 
with,  according  to  Dr.  Magitot,  among  the  anthropoid  apes, 
whilst  in  the  feral  state. 

The  following  conclusions  seem  to  be  most  nearly  in 
accordance  with  the  preceding  facts,  viz.  :  - 

That  caries  is  an  effect  of  external  causes,  in  which  so- 
called  "  vital "  forces  play  no  part. 

That  it  is  due  to  the  solvent  action  of  acids  which  have 
been  generated  by  fermentation  going  on  in  the  mouth, 
organisms  having  no  small  share  in  the  matter ;  and  Avhen 
once  the  disintegrating  process  is  established  at  some  con- 
genitally  defective  point,  the  accumulation  of  food  and 
secretions  in  the  cavity  wiU  intensify  the  mischief  l)y 
furnishing  fresh  supplies  of  acid. 

(')  The  fact  that  stall-fed  animals  are  liable  to  a  swollen,  spongy  con- 
dition of  the  gums  has  already  been  noted. 


DEFECTS  IN  STRUCTURE. 


Defect  in  the  stracture  of  teeth  attains  to  a  special  im- 
portance as  jJi'edisposing  causes  of  dental  caries. 

Teeth  may  fall  sliort  of  the  desirable  standard  in  two 
ways  :  the  whole  of  the  dental  tissues  may  be  of  such 
material  that,  although  there  is  no  patent  visible  defect,  yet 
they  are  almost  sure  after  but  a  sliort  time  to  succumb  to 
the  attacks  of  caries,  or  there  may  exist  tangible  local  defects 
in  their  constituent  tissues,  the  rest  of  the  teeth  being 
jjerhaps  of  excellent  material. 

Certain  classes  of  teeth,  easily  recognisable  by  the  eye 
of  the  observant  dentist,  are  especially  vulnerable  :  thus 
great  translucency  and  bluish  white  colour  are  of  especially 
ill  omen,  and  such  teeth  generally  but  not  invariably  fall 
sliort  of  full  size. 

And  it  is  very  common  for  these  non-resistant  teeth  to  co- 
exist in  many  members  of  the  same  family,  so  that  it  is  common 
to  hear  persons  speak  of  the  badness  of  the  family  teeth. 

Yet  it  is  not  always  possible  to  trace  them  as  the  result 
of  iieredity,  and  still  less  as  tlie  result  of  any  tangible  form 
of  ill  health  in  the  individual. 

It  may  however  be  mentioned  that  the  few  patients 
within  my  own  cognisance  who  have  exceeded  the  age  of 
ninety  years  have  all  been  possessed  of  tj^pical  strong 
yellowish  teeth. 

To  pass  first  to  what  may  be  termed  local  defect  in  teeth  : 

The  mo.st  apparent  defect  in  the  enamel  is  that  in  which 
the  surface  is  irregular,  cither  from  the  presence  of  numerous 
pits,  or  indentations,  or  of  deep  transverse  grooves,  the  inter- 
vening parts  being  normal  in  appearance.    In  either  case  the 
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defect  may  be  rather  in  quantity  than  in  the  quality  of  the 
tissue,  altliougli  in  the  latter  respect  the  organization  may 
also  be  imperfect.  Teeth  presenting  such  characters  are 
commonly  spoken  of  as  honeycombed,  and  an  extreme  form 
of  honeycombing  has  already  been  alluded  to  as  probably 
caused  by  the  administration  of  mercury  (p.  135).  They 
frequently  want  the  clear  colour  and  the  semi-transparency 
of  healthy  organs,  for  which  is  substituted  a  dull  yellow 
appearance,  the  deeper  shades  of  colour  being  confined  to  the 
depressed  portions  of  the  enamel.  If  a  section  be  made  from 
a  tootli  which  presents  these  external  characters,  it  will  be 
seenthat  the  surface  of  the  dentine  does  not  necessarily  deviate 
from  the  usual  form,  but  that  irregularity  in  thickness  is 
confined  to  the  enamel  which  lies  upon  it ;  at  one  point 
the  dentine  will  support  only  a  thin  and  perhaps  imperfectly 
developed  laj-er ;  at  another,  a  considerable  depth  of  well- 
formed  enamel. 

In  teeth  which  are  only  grooved  while  the  natural  colour 
is  maintained,  it  may  be  found  that  the  deviation  from  the 
normal  condition  is  confined  to  alternations  in  the  quantity 
of  the  tissue,  the  natural  characters,  as  respects  the  structure 
of  the  enamel,  being  preserved  throughout.  But  it  is 
frequently  seen,  that  in  the  deeper  portions  of  the  grooves 
the  colour  differs  from  that  which  obtains  in  the  contiguous 
healthy  structure.  In  this,  as  in  the  case  of  the  honey- 
combed teeth,  the  abnormal  colour  indicates  a  defect  in  the 
structure. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  irregularity  in  the  surfoce  of  the 
enamel  does  not  imply  a  corresponding  irregularity  in  the 
surface  of  the  dentine ;  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
elevations  and  the  depressions  on  the  surface  of  the  crown, 
have  counterparts  on  the  surface  of  the  subjacent  dentine, 
differing  only  in  the  extent  of  the  elevation.  The  enamel 
attaining  its  maximum  thickness  over  those  parts  of  the 
tooth  which  are  most  prominent,  consequcntK  breaks  the 
parallelism  of  the  lines  formed  by  the  surfaces  of  the  two 
tissues.    Although  this  is  the  general  rule,  many  cases  will 


be  heeii  iu  wliicli  tlie  Biu-fiWJe  of  the  deutiae  i>rcbeut«  the 
Uhual  loitii,  while  the  euaiiiel,  froui  (iefcet      quaiititv,  tUil« 
c<;)itribuU'  ith  sliiue  in  building  up  the  crown  of  the  tootii ; 
and  ti»o  euhj^K  oi'  the  uvoiiuii  are  wjiw) uuntly  Htunted. 

(Jn  tiie  <jtlier  hand,  tlie  hujface  of  tliu  dentine  Uiiiy  dcviaU^ 
from  thu  naturuJ  wnlormation  ;  the  inawticating  hurtaoert  of 
tlie  niohu-  teetii  may  l>e  flattened,  a«  i«  »>een  in  Kyjjhihtic 
teetli,  or  tlic  nuiy  U'  thin  and  hpeai--sha|>ed,  a.-,  though 

pinched  flat,  and  tlie  inciborh  may  liavc  thc.viinc  comj^rcsbed 
foJ  iii.  In  alJ  huch  ca^e«  the  enamel  will  be  defective  in  amount 
and  irreguLir  iu  its  distribution,  'i'he  same  cause  which  in- 
fluenced the  development  of  the  dentine  on  thehurtace  of  the 
tootli,  will  have  e4Ually  influenced  tliat  portion  of  the 
enamel  which  lieB  iu  contact  witii  the  dentine.  Had  the 
f<jrmation  of  the  »iU]>erficial  poj-tion  of  the  diiutine  been  uorixiai , 
the  enamel,  which  i.s  developed  upon  itw  surface  bo  soon  aa 
that  isuHiice  i-s  formed  t<..  rec^iixe  it,  w(.»uld  liave  l>e.iu  free 
from  defect,  althougli  more  ext«;rnal  portions,  foi-med  at  a 
lat<;r  period,  might  have  been  defective. 

'I'here  is  an<Aher  foiin  of  defect  in  quantity.  A  moUir 
to<jtii  may  jjresi.nt  ^^,  tht;  naked  eye  all  the  a]>jjearauces  of  a 
well-develoj>ed  orgiui,  and  yet  the  enamel  may  be  imperfect, 
and  the  iuij>eiiectioii  may  i>e  in  sucli  a  foi-m  as  to  insure  the 
early  loss  of  the  t.^jtii.  yrom  the  natui-al  dejnessions  which 
sejAiraUid  the  cusps  ...f  molar  teeth,  minut<.'  but  deejj  fissures 
may  be  extende<l  througli  the  enamel  to  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  dentin!-,  and  they  may  become  larger  as  they 
recede  from  the  surfai;e  of  the  tootli.  In  most  cases  which 
i  have  exiunined,  they  have  been  hlled  with  cementum,  or 
ratlierwith  that  modification  of  cementum  which  constitutes 
Nasmytii's  membrane,  and  very  commonly  they  become  the 
seat  uf  cai'ies. 

These  minute  crevices,  the  existence  of  which  in  many 
teetli  an  ordinary  e.vaminatiou  would  not  lead  one  to  susjject, 
are  constantly  me-t  with  in  connection  with  tlnjse  forms  of 
defective  enamel  wliicli  have  been  already  described. 

Independent  of  the  quantity,  the  quality  of  the  tissue  may 
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be  defective,  and  consequently  unable  to  resist  the  influence 
of  agents  calculated  to  injure  the  tooth. 

The  fibrous  character  of  the  enamel,  which  in  the  perfect 
tissue  is  lost  by  the  blending  or  fusion  of  the  sheaths  of  the 
columns  of  the  enamel-pulp  in  the  process  of  calcification, 
may  be  permanently  maintained.  Each  fibre  may  to  a 
considerable  extent  preserve  its  individuality,  a  condition 
which  gives  an  opaque  appearance  to  the  tissue,  and  at  the 
same  time  greatly  impairs  its  strength.  The  fibrous  cha- 
racter may  prevail  in  certain  pails  of  a  tooth,  or  it  may 
extend  through  the  whole  of  the  enamel.  More  commonly, 
however,  it  will  be  seen  in  lines  parallel,  not  with  the  surface 
of  the  enamel  or  of  the  dentine,  but  with  the  line  of  growth. 

The  fusion  of  the  sheaths  of  the  original  fibres  may, 
however,  be  perfect,  while  the  central  portions  or  contents 

Fig.  139.  Q) 


may  have  fallen  short  of  perfect  development.  In  the  place 
of  faintly-marked  striation,  we  may  find  either  parallel  series 
of  well-defined  rounded  masses,  or  a  line  of  fine  granules. 

(1)  Shows  a  deep  fissure  in  the  enamel  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  The 
section  was  taken  from  a  first  permanent  molar  of  the  lower  jaw,  removed 
soon  after  its  eruption. 
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Again,  minute  cavities  amingcd  in  single  lines  may  occupy 
the  centres  of  the  fibres,  and  in  some  few  cases  I  have  seen 
by  the  confluence  of  a  series,  a  tube  produced. 

The  foregoing  conditions  may  be  sometimes  found  in 
patches  amongst  the  normal  tissue  of  teeth  which  have  tlie 
general  appearance  of  being  perfectly  developed  ;  but  when 
the  enamel  is  obviously  imperfect,  and  presents  the  honey- 
combed cliaracter,  the  structural  defects  will  be  much  more 
generally  diffused. 

Not  only  may  the  fusion  of  the  slieaths  l)e  imperfect,  and 
the  central  portions  of  the  fibre  fall  short  of  the  normal 
conditions,  but  even  the  arrangement  of  tliu  elements  of  the 
tissue  be  lost.  Both  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  luarkings 
may  be  replaced  by  a  general  gi'anular  condition,  as  tliougii 
the  tissue  had  been  formed  by  the  calcification  of  unarranged 
spherical  masses,  al)out  the  size  of  blood-globules,  with 
perhaps  here  and  there  a  cavity  of  irregular  form  interposed. 

In  the  most  perfectly  developed  enamel,  the  longitudinal 
and  the  transverse  markings  are  comparatively  faint,  and 
under  a  high  magnifying  power  with  a  good  light,  they 
appear,  not  as  dark,  but  as  light  lines,  enclosing  spaces 
which  are  occupied  by  a  material  which  is  a  little  more 
dense  (Tr  opaque  than  that  wliich  forms  the  lines.  Any 
departure  from  this  condition  may  be  justly  regarded  as  a 
predisposing  cause  of  caries,  the  degree  of  predisposition 
being  proportioned  to  the  relative  amount  of  porosity  in  the 
tissue.  In  the  foremost  rank,  as  a  predisposing  cause,  must 
be  placed  tlie  deep  but  minute  fissures  foimd  on  tlie  masti- 
cating surface  of  molar  teeth  ;  and  next  in  order,  the  imper- 
fect fusion  of  the  sheatlis,  and  the  consequent  retention  of 
the  fibrous  state  of  the  enamel  so  frequently  seen  on  the 
sides  of  teeth. 

There  are,  however,  several  points  connected  with  the 
structure  of  the  enamel  which  have  yet  to  be  noticed,  but  as 
they  are  connected  equally  with  the  dentine,  the  structure 
of  the  latter  tissue  may  be  described  l)efore  the  relations  of 
the  two  tissues  at  the  point  of  union  are  traced. 
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If  the  thill  edge  of  the  forming  cap  of  dentine  be 
examined,  it  will  be  found  to  have  the  appearance  of 
being  made  up  of  globules  of  varying  size,  this  appearance 
being  in  great  part  destroyed  by  treatment  with  a  dilute  acid. 

This  condition  has  been  well  figured  by  Messrs.  Robin 
and  Magitot,  and  is  familiar  to  all  who  have  watched  the 
development  of  dentine.  The  calcareous  matter  is  in  the 
first  instance  deposited  in  the  matrix  in  the  form  of 
isolated  globules,  these  increase  in  size  and  ultimately 
coalesce,  their  outlines  becoming  obliterated  by  the  de- 
position of  calcareous  salts  in  their  interstices. 

Dentine  in  the  globular  form  may  be  found  in  semi- 
detached masses  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  pulp-cavity, 
and  in  perfectly  detached  spherules  in  the  substance  of  the 
jjulp  itself,  in  the  teeth  of  adults.  In  the  latter  situation 
these  bodies  are  very  abundant  in  teeth  which  have  been 
attacked  hy  caries ;  and  Mr.  Salter  appears  to  consider  the 
presence  of  the  detached  masses  of  dentine  in  the  pulp  as  the 
consequence  of  disease.  I  do  not  think  this  view  is  quite 
correct,  for  in  three  out  of  five  specimens  of  perfectly  sound 
molar  teeth  removed  from  subjects  iu  the  jjoist-mortem  room 
of  the  hospital,  I  found  globular  masses  of  dentine  within  the 
substance  of  the  pulp.  Again,  in  the  developing  teeth  of 
ruminants,  these  globular  masses  are  scattered  freely  through 
the  dentinal  pulp,  and  as  ossification  advances,  become  sur- 
rounded by,  and  lost  in,  the  general  mass  of  the  dentine. 
If  the  surface  of  the  pulp-cavity  of  a  partly-formed  tooth  of 
a  ruminant  be  examined,  the  globules  will  be  found  em- 
bedded to  various  depths  in  the  substance  of  the  dentine. 
Messrs.  Robin  and  Magitot  call  attention  to  the  existence  of 
small  isolated  calcareous  granules  of  spheroidal  form,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  considerable  numbers  scattered  through 
the  substance  of  the  pulp  at  an  early  period  of  dentine  de- 
velopment ;  they  have  also  been  dcscribeil  by  Henle  and 
others  in  the  teeth  of  man,  as  well  as  in  those  of  ruminants 
and  rodents,  and  they  may  be  found  at  all  i)eriods  of  develop- 
ment, as  well  as  in  adult  teeth. 
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Sometimes,  however,  the  coalescence  of  the  glolmles 
formed  in  developing  dentine  only  takes  place  imperfectly  ; 
that  is  to  say,  contiguous  globules  may  coalesce  in  such  a 
way  as  to  cut  off  and  isolate  a  portion  of  the  formed  matrix 
which  has  not  as  ^-et  been  impregnated  witli  salts.  AVhen 
the  tootli  is  dried  the  soft  matrix  which  had  occupied 
this  situation  dries  up  and  shrinks  so  tiiat  a  more  or  less 
irregular  cavity,  looking  black,  from  its  containing  air,  is  left. 

These  cavities  are  known  as  "interglobular"  spaces,  and 
Avere  so  described  by  Czermaic  ;  they  may  be  excellently 
seen  in  teeth  which  have  been  rendered  translucent  by  boil- 
ing in  wax.    In  the  specimen  here  figxired  (which  has  been 

FiQ.  140. 


so  prepared)  it  may  be  seen  that  the  walls  of  the  cavity  are 
made  up  of  globules,  and  that  its  irregular  form  with  ])ro- 
cesses  running  out  from  it  is  referable  merely  to  the  fact 
that  interspaces  are  left  l)etween  a  number  of  unyielding 
spherical  masses. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  in  the  fresh  state  these 
cavities  are  not  empty,  but  arc  occupied  by  formed  structural 
matrix  wiiich  has  not  been  as  yet  calcified. 

At  times  the  contents  of  the  interglobular  space  appear  to 
be  protoplasmic,  and  nuclei  are  to  be  found,  so  that  thcy 
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are  closely  analogoiis  to  the  lacunae  of  cementum  ;  at  times 
they  appear  to  have  become  transformed  into  basis  substance, 
which  may  ncA-er  be  calcified,  or  may  undergo  calcification  at 
a  period  subsequent  to  its  formation,  and  this  does  not  have 
the  effect  of  entirely  obliterating  all  traces  of  its  original 
contour. 

In  this  way  an  appearance  may  be  produced  exceedingly 
suggestive  of  portions  of  areolar  tissue  having  become  in- 
volved in  the  calcifying  process  ;  but  the  more  probable 
explanation  of  the  appearance  is,  that  an  interglobular  space 
has  been  formed,  and  subsequently  obliterated  by  the 
further  process  of  calcification. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  well-marked  interglobular  spaces, 
more  or  less  distinctly  defined  globular  forms  may  almost 
always  be  traced. 

Teeth  in  which  globular  and  interglobular  spaces  abound 
suffer  veiy  rapid  destruction  when  attacked  by  caries — - 
a  result  Avhich  is  consequent  upon  the  porous  state  of  the 
tissue  ;  but  they  present  considerable  variations  in  this 
respect,  those  teeth  which  present  the  appeai-ance  -which  has 
been  described  as  areolar  dentine,  often  possessing  gi-eat 
powers  of  resistance,  so  that  the  progress  of  caries  in  such 
teeth  is  slow,  rather  than  otherwise. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Spence  Bate  that  interglobular  spaces 
are  more  abundant  in  the  teeth  of  the  present  day  than  in 
those  of  the  remote  ancestors  of  our  race,  but  as  yet  no 
detailed  observations  have  been  published  on  this  point. 

Although  the  presence  of  defects  in  the  stiiicture  of  the 
dentine  no  doubt  contributes  to  hasten  the  destniction  of 
teeth  when  attacked  by  cai-ies,  yet,  as  a  predisposing  cause, 
they  are  secondai-y  in  importance  to  similar  faults  in  the 
organization  of  the  enamel.  Sufficient  importance,  however, 
attaches  to  the  departures  from  the  normal  condition  of  the 
dentine,  to  render  it  desirable  that  some  account  should  be 
given  of  the  characters  by  which  such  departures  are  dis- 
tinguished. 

When  the  organization  is  perfect,  the  subdivisions  of  the 
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dentinal  tubes  pass  up  to  the  line  of  junction  formed  between 
the  inner  surfiice  of  tlie  enamel  and  the  outer  surface  of  the 
dentine,  the  intertubular  tissue  being  at  this  point  clear  and 
transparent.  In  less  perfect  teeth  the  clearness  and  trans- 
parency are  replaced  l)y  a  granular  condition  of  the  tiesue ; 
granules,  or  spherules,  or  minute  globules,  although  united, 
yet  retain  some  traces  of  their  individuality,  and  among 
these  the  coronal  dentinal  tubes  arc  lost.  This  condition, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  almost  uniformly  present  in 
the  peripheral  portion  of  the  dentine  of  the  root ;  but  its 
existence  in  the  crown  of  the  tooth  must  be  regarded  as  an 
indication  of  faulty  development.  In  seeking  to  explain  the 
cause  of  this  granular  condition,  Mr.  Haiuie  (if  I  have  read 
his  paper  correctly)  would  regard  the  phenomenon  as  result- 
ing from  an  aiTest  in  the  coalescence  of  the  dentinal  globules  ; 
and  this  is  probably  the  true  explanation  of  the  fact,  the  so- 
called  granular  layer,  whicli  underlies  the  cenientum  in  the 
fangs,  being  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  minute  inter- 
globular spaces. 

Any  change  iu  the  direction  of  greater  porosity  of  the 
dental  tissues,  may  be  regarded  as  favourable  to  the  de- 
struction of  teeth,  supposing  them  to  be  attacked  by  caries  ; 
and  it  is  only  to  such  forms  of  departure  from  the  normal 
state  of  the  tissue  that  attention  need  be  directed.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  dentinal  tubes  diminish  sliglitly 
in  diameter  as  they  approach  the  pei'ipheral  portion  of  the 
crown  of  the  tooth,  but  it  will  in  some  specimens  be  seen 
that  in  passing  an  interglobular  space  they  are  considerably 
dilated.  Again,  the  terminal  coronal  branches,  instead  of 
terminating  by  anastomosis,  or  by  becoming  imperceptibly 
minute,  may  pass  into  small  irregular  cavities  situated  near 
the  surfoce  of  the  dentine. 

In  a  well-developed  tooth  a  certain  mimber  of  the  dentinal 
tubes  will  be  seen  to  pass  across  the  line  which  marks  the 
jvmction  of  the  enahiel  and  the  dentine,  without  suffering 
any  nicrcase  in  size,  and  after  proceeding  a  short  distance  iu 
the  fomicr  tissue,  become  extremely  minute  and  are  lost. 
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But  in  teeth  of  less  perfect  organization  the  dentinal  tubes, 
after  passing  into  the  enamel,  become  suddenly  dilated  into 
comparatively  large  elongated  cavities,  irregular  in  outline, 
but  tolerably  uniform  in  direction,  which  terminate  abi-uptly 
after  advancing  but  a  short  distance  into  the  enameh 

Besides  these  definite  histological  defects,  there  are  teeth 
which,  to  the  practised  eye,  are  doomed  to  early  decay,  and 
others  which  are  counted  so  strong  that  their  durability  may 
be  confidently  predicted.  The  materials  for  the  proper 
classification  of  these  varieties  of  teeth  do  not  at  present 
exist,  as  only  their  naked-eye  characters  are  knowm,  and  of 
their  chemical  composition,  and  histological  peculiarities,  if 
any,  nothing  is  certain.  At  the  one  extreme  stand  the 
bluish-white,  undersized,  unduly  transparent  teeth,  with  the 
fluting  of  the  incisors  strongly  marked,  as  also  the  cusps 
and  grooves  of  the  molars  ;  at  the  other,  the  dense  highly 
polished  yellowish-white  teeth,  with  smooth  and  somewhat 
opaque-looking  enamel  surface. 

It  is  believed  that  the  bluish-white  teeth  are  less  richly 
impregnated  with  lime  salts — at  all  events  the  enamel  and 
the  dentine  are  very  easy  to  cut,  even  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  caries,  and  this  latter  spreads  in  such  teeth  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  dense  yellowish 
enamel  is  oftentimes  of  flinty  hardness. 

Dr.  Galippe  (Recherches  sur  les  proprietes  physiques,  itc, 
Societe  de  Biologic,  Mai,  1884,  summarised  in  British 
Dental  Association  Journal,  1886)  has  published  a  series  of 
observations  upon  the  specific  gravities  of  the  various  teeth, 
which,  according  to  him,  may  be  taken  as  representing  in  a 
rough  way  their  proportionate  richness  in  inorganic  salts, 
though  he  does  not  pretend  that  it  does  so  with  mathe- 
matical exactitude. 

He  finds  that  the  average  mean  density  of  the  upper 
teeth  is  greater  than  that  of  the  lower  teeth  ;  and  that  the 
teeth  of  the  right  side  are  a  little  denser  than  those  of  the 
left,  a  fact  which  seems  to  correspond  with  a  less  liability  to 
caries. 
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The  milk  teeth  have  a  less  specific  gravity  thau  the  per- 
manent, and  the  roots  of  teeth  than  their  crowns  ;  and  there 
appear  to  be  differences  between  the  various  teeth,  which 
are  given  in  detail  in  the  paper  referred  to,  but  these 
differences  do  not  stand  in  very  close  relation  to  their 
power  of  withstanding  caries,  as  the  molars  have  a  specific 
gravity  as  high  as  the  canines. 

He  further  believes  that  the  density  of  teeth  increases 
with  age,  and  tliat  they  may  lose  or  gain  in  inorganic  con- 
stituents after  their  eruption,  contending  that  they  may 
suft'er  from  constitutional  conditions  just  as  bones  may. 

In  point  of  chemical  composition  the  milk  teeth  were 
found  to  be  not  only  poorer  in  inorganic  constituents,  but 
also  to  liave  more  of  carbonates  and  less  of  other  salts. 

The  influence  exerted  upon  the  pulp  wlien  tiic  disease  is 
advancing  towards  it,  may  be  noticed  l)eforc  the  question  of 
treatment  is  entered  upon.    With  the  advance  of  age,  the 
area  of  the  pulp-cavity  becomes  gradually  diminished  by  the 
slow  addition  of  dentine  to  that  which  was  formed  when  the 
tooth  was  in  a  state  of  active  growtli  ;  and  this  condition  is 
still  more  strongly  marked  in  those  teeth  which  have  been 
worn  by  mastication  ;  indeed,  in  some  cases  the  cavity  is 
almost,  in  othere  perfectly,  obliterated.    In  either  case  the 
effect  is,  as  respects  the  contraction  of  the  cavity,  general, 
but  the  local  development  of  dentine  continuous  with  the 
pre-existing  tissue,  is  very  often  coincident  with  caries. 
When  the  crown  of  the  tooth  is  attacked,  the  pulp  very 
commonly  resumes  its  formative  functions  at  a  \io\nt  corre- 
sponding to  that  towards  which  tlie  disease  is  advancing, 
and  adds  as  it  were  a  patch,  or  plate,  of  new  dentine  (or 
secondary  dentine,  as  it  is  commonly  called),  the  tuljular 
and  intcrtubular  substance  of  which  is  continuous  with  that 
of  the  older  tissue,  and  thus  the  tulies  of  the  two  parts  are 
continuous,  although  at  tlic  point  of  junction  they  are  often 
marked  by  a  slight  dilatation.  When  the  tooth  is  strengthened 
ny  additions  made  upon  tiic  walls  of  tlie  pidp-cavity,  in  con- 
sequence of  tlie  tootli  Ijecoming  weakened  by  disease  opcra- 
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tino-  upon  the  outer  surface,  we  have  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  manner  in  which  Nature  attempts  to  remedy  a  defect. 
But  the  reparative  efforts  are  not  always  productive  of 
favourable  results.  In  the  place  of  additions  beiug  made  to 
the  pre-existing  dentine  by  the  calcification  of  the  superficial 
part  of  the  pulp,  several,  or  even  many,  independent  centres 
of  calcification  may  be  established  within  its  substance. 
In  some  cases,  we  find  numerous  irregularly  globular  masses 
of  dentine  ;  in  others,  one  or  two  nodules  sufficiently  large 
to  occupy  ncarh'  the  whole  of  the  cavity.  It  seldom  happeus 
that  the  larger  masses  are  developed  from  a  single  centre. 
They  appear  to  have  been  produced  by  the  aggregation  and 
coalescence  of  a  number  of  lesser  globules.  This  secondary 
nodular  dentine  may  or  may  not  be  adherent  to  the  walls  of 
the  pulp-cavity ;  it  is,  however,  more  frequently  free  than 
attached,  and  in  that  case  fails  to  answer  the  useful  purpose 
of  protecting  the  pulp  from  exposure. 

Mr.  Salter  speaks  of  the  calcification  of  the  pulp  when  it 
occm-s  upon  the  siirface,  producing  new  dentine  continuous 
with  the  older  tissue,  as  extrinsic  calcification,  and  the  new- 
tissue  as  dentine  of  repair  ('). 

Dr.  Bodecker,  in  a  careful  paper  (Dental  Cosmos,  August, 
1879)  in  which  he  summarises  the  views  as  to  the  nature 
and  structure  of  secondary  dentine,  divides  it  into  tlu-ee 
varieties  :  (i)  secondary  dentine  resenabling  primary  dentine : 
(ii)  secondary  dentine  with  a  laminated  structure  ;  (iii)  se- 
condary dentine  in  form  analogous  to  Haversian  system. 
This  latter  variety  has  been  termed  "  Osteo-dentine."  He 
further  points  out  that  it  is  exceedingly  common  to  find  that 
the  surfixce  of  the  secondary  dentine  looking  towards  the 
pulp  is  excavated  by  absorption  spaces,  showing  that  coiuci- 
dentally  with  its  formation  inflammatory  conditions  have 
existed  in  the  pulp.  "Tlie  pulp-tissue  exhibited  all  the 
features  of  inflammation,  to  which  also  the  bay-like  cxcava- 

(1)  For  furtlicr  information  relative  to  the  occuiTence  of  dentine 
nodules,  sec  Diseases  of  tbc  Pulp. 
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tions  iu  the  secondary  dentine  were  doubtless  due.  If  you 
consider  the  formation  of  secondary  dentine  as  the  result  of 
slight  but  long-continued  irritation,  we  readily  understand 
that  such  an  irritation  may  occasionally  terminate  iu  an 
inflammatory  process^ — pulpitis. 

"  Tlie  newl^'-fonued  dentine,  partly  at  least,  will  be 
destroyed  by  the  inflammation,  and  thus  produce  a  combi- 
nation of  l)oth  formative  and  destructive  processes,  so 
common  iu  inflammation  of  bone-tissue.  The  presence  of 
inflammation  would  also  explain  the  i^ain  which  sometimes 
accompanies  the  formation  of  secondary  dentine." 
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In  the  treatment  of  simple  caries  two  methods  are  em- 
ployed. The  removal  of  the  diseased,  together  with  the 
surrounding  healthy  tissue,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave 
a  perfectly  smooth  surface,  constitutes  one  method ;  the 
removal  of  the  diseased  tissue,  and  the  substitution  of  some 
indestmctible  material  for  the  lost  part,  constitute  the 
other  method  of  treatment.  In  either  case  the  diseased 
part  must  be  removed,  or,  at  all  events,  sucli  portions  of  it 
as  have  been  softened  by  the  abstraction  of  the  lime  salts. 

In  selecting  between  these  two  operations,  we  must  be 
guided  in  the  first  place  by  the  depth  to  which  the  disease 
has  penetrated,  and  by  the  situation  in  which  it  is  esta- 
blished. If  the  disorganization  has  not  extended  into  the 
dentine  to  a  depth  which  greatly  exceeds  the  thickness  of 
the  enamel,  and  either  the  median  or  distal  surface  of  a 
tooth  (esiDCcially  of  a  front  tooth)  be  the  pai-t  attaclvcd,  the 
ojjeration  of  excision  may  be  performed  with  advantage.  But 
if  the  teeth  are  irregularly  placed,  the  advantages  of  this 
method  of  treatment  may  be  either  increased  or  diminished 
by  the  peculiarity  of  the  case.  Teeth  when  crowded  to- 
gether, will  be  im^Droved  by  the  oj^eration  if  they  have  been 
attacked  with  disease  on  the  lateral  surfaces,  but  when  a 
separation  exists  already,  the  widening  of  the  apertui'e  by 
the  file  will  produce  an  unsightly  appearance,  without  offer- 
ing any  advantage  over  filling  the  cavity. 

The  operation  of  filing  is  not  confined  to  the  simple  re- 
moval of  the  affected  portion  of  a  tooth  by  the  file.  Not 
only  must  the  diseased  part  be  cut  away,  but  it  must  be 
removed  with  sucli  other  portions  of  the  surrounding  parts 
of  the  tooth  as  will  enable  the  operator  to  leave  a  perfectly 
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smooth  surface,  and  one  which  can  readily  be  reached  when 
the  teeth  are  cleaned.  Files  of  several  degi'ees  of  coarseness, 
or  cut,  as  it  is  called,  are  required,  and  of  various  shapes. 
Both  these  conditions  have  been  carefully  considered,  and 
we  can  now  find  at  the  dental  instrument  makers  almost 
im  endless  variety  of  the  required  forms.  But  nowadays, 
though  the  file  remains  the  best  instrument  in  some  cases, 
it  has  been  to  a  large  extent  displaced  by  corundum  disks, 
and  emery-cloth  disks  used  in  the  engine.  It  would  be  an 
endless  task  to  describe  every  form  of  file  which  has  been 
used  in  operating  on  the  teeth,  more  especially  as  each 
operator  will  seek  for  himself  such  shapes  as  suit  his  own 
views,  and  are  adapted  to  his  own  method  of  operating. 
The  use  of  the  file  or  other  coarse  cutting  insti-ument  com- 
pleted, the  rough  surface  left  by  that  instniment  has  next 
to  be  removed,  and  a  smooth  and  polished  one,  free  from 
angles  or  depressions,  substituted.  In  the  production  of 
this  surfiice  pumice  powder  may  be  used  after  tlie  file  is 
abandoned,  and  subseqiiently  clialk,  applied  by  means  of  a 
strip  of  linen  or  a  piece  of  wood  cut  into  a  suitable  shape. 

The  median  or  distal  side  of  a  front  tooth  is  the  situation 
in  which  the  file  is  most  commonly  applied,  and  the  opera- 
tion will  leave  the  dentine  exposed  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent. Now,  if  the  rough  or  grained  surface  left  l)y  the  file 
be  allowed  to  remain,  and  be  so  situated  that  tlie  food  in 
mastication,  or  the  tongue  in  its  constant  motion  over  the 
part,  f;iils  to  remedy  by  friction  the  defective  operation,  we 
shall  soon  find  tlie  exposed  dentine  extremely  sensitive,  dis- 
coloured, and  softened.  Examples  are  sufhciently  numerous 
in  which  a  dividing  file  has  been  passed  between  two  sound 
front  teeth  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  lateral  pressure. 
The  division  so  ])roduced  has  closed  up,  and  the  part  placed 
beyond  the  inflnence  of  friction.  In  the  course  of  a  com- 
paratively short  time,  each  tooth  the  enamel  of  which  has 
been  cut  through  is  attacked  Ijy  decay  ;  a  cavity  results,  less 
favourable  for  plugging  than  wovdd  have  arisen  had  the 
operation  of  filing  been  omitted. 
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Nature  sometimes  performs  for  herself  an  opei-ation  whicli 
is  analogous  to  filing  when  properly  performed,  both  as  re- 
gards its  physical  peculiarity  and  its  results.  The  Avails 
of  a  broad  but  shallow  cavity  produced  by  caries  break 
clown,  the  softened  tissues  are  exposed  to  friction  and 
rubbed  away,  till  at  last  the  hard  dentine  is  reached  ;  this 
becomes  brightly  polished,  and  endures  for  an  indefinite 
time  unaltered. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  unfavoui-able  results  has  led 
many  to  regard  with  considerable  distrust  the  operation  of 
filing,  and  the  distrust  is  justified  when  the  instrument  is 
used  upon  sound  teeth  for  the  23nr]iosc  of  rclicA'ing  the 
lateral  pressiire  of  one  tooth  upon  another.  But  Ave  may  see 
cases  in  Avhich  great  advantages  have  resulted  from  the 
operation,  and  it  Avill  not  be  difficult  to  discover  the  con- 
ditions the  observance  of  Avhich  has  led  to  those  advantages. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  it  Avill  be  found  that,  Avith  the  Avhole 
of  the  disorganized,  a  considerable  portion  of  sound  tissue 
has  been  cut  or  filed  away,  and  the  surface  resulting  from 
the  operation  placed  Avithin  the  influence  of  the  food  in 
mastication,  and  of  the  tongue.  In  order  to  secure  these 
tAvo  conditions,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  so  much  of  a 
tooth  as  Avill  interfere  Avitli  its  appearance.  It  is  better, 
hoAvever,  that  the  form  should  sufi'er  slightly  than  that  the 
Avholc  tooth  should  l)e  lost. 

The  file  only  has  been  spoken  of,  but  instruments  knoAvn 
as  enamel  cutters,  or  chisels,  are  frequently  used  in  conjunc- 
tion Avith  the  file.  With  these  instruments  the  diseased 
part  may,  in  msiny  cases,,  be  removed  much  more  rapidly, 
and  Avith  less  incon\'enience  to  the  patient,  tlian  Avith  the 
file,  and  the  surface  Avill  be  quite  equal  to  that  produced  by 
the  latter  instrument. 

And  the  comfort  of  the  patient  is  not  the  only  advantage 
possessed  by  the  enamel  cutter  over  the  file,  for  Avith  the 
latter  it  is  often  difficult  or  impossible  to  avoid  removing 
much  of  the  labial  surface  of  the  tootli,  Avhich  so  far  as  the 
ultimate  results  of  the  operation  go,  might  have  been  alloAvcd 
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to  remain,  and  tlio  absence  of  wliich  must  prove  very  dis- 
figiirinji-.  Thus,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that,  in  oiterating 
upon  an  upper  incisor,  tiie  anteri(jr  surface  of  the  tootii 
should  be  as  little  encroached  upon  as  ]»ossiljle,  the  removal 
of  tlie  enamel  and  dentine  Ijeinjr  confined  to  tiie  median  and 
lingual  surfaces.  .Suj>|)osing  tiie  contiguous  surfaces  of  Iwo 
teetii  to  be  atiected,  the  interval  between  tiiem  produced 
by  the  oiieration  should  be  wedge-shajied,  the  edge  of  the 
wedge  being  directed  towards  the  lip,  and  tlie  biuse  towards 
the  tongue. 

If  the  bicuspids  or  molar  teeth  were  subjected  to  a 
similar  ojieration,  the  edge  of  the  wedge-shaped  interval 
would  be  directed  towards  the  gums,  and  the  base  on  a 
line  with  the  masticating  surface  of  the  teeth  ;  the  separa- 
tion would  also  be  wider  towards  the  tongue  than  towards 
the  lips. 

A  very  useful  f^rni  of  enamel  cutter  has  been  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Artliur  f(jr  tlie  cutting  down  of  teeth  with 
the  object  of  leaving  a  smooth  and  well-shaped  surface.  It 
consists  of  a  thin  liat  blade,  of  hardened  steel,  the  edge  of 
which  has  been  ground  off  s(piare.  Thus  the  cutting  edge 
is  a  right  angle,  and  it  will  Ije  found  very  efficient  in  re- 
moving dense  enamel ;  it  may  be  made  of  very  various 
shapes,  its  pecidiarity  being  that  as  the  edge  is  a  right  angle, 
it  can  ctidy  be  conveniently  sharpened  when  the  blade  is 
thin ;  it  may  be  left  almost  or  quite  hard  without  danger  of 
chipping,  if  the  (piality  of  .steel  l)e  good. 

Corundum  disks  used  in  the  engine  have  greatly  facili- 
tated the  excision  of  caries  and  the  subseciucnt  polishing  of 
the  surfaces,  and  much  wa.s  hoped  from  the  introduction  of 
disks  charged  with  diamond  dust,  but  these  liavc  jjroved  on 
the  whole  far  inferior  to  those  made  of  corundum  and 
shellac ;  recently  disks  made  of  corundum  and  vulcanised 
rubljcr  have  been  made,  and  promise  to  be  superior  to 
anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  produced,  Init  as  yet  they 
have  been  successfully  made  only  by  individuals,  and  those 
111  the  market  are  not  nearly  as  good  as  they  can  be  made. 
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Scand-paper  and  emery-paper  disks  are  also  very  service- 
able. 

The  results  of  cutting  away  superficial  decay  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  a  polished  and  thoroughly  exposed  sur- 
face are  often  exceedingly  satisfactory  ;  the  difficulty,  how- 
ever, lies  in  the  selection  of  cases,  for  it  is  at  times  attended 
with  the  most  disastrous  results.  It  is  often  possible  to 
recognise  cases  of  caries  in  which,  although  the  diseased 
part  might  be  removed  by  the  file,  its  use  would  be  inju- 
dicious. At  all  times  the  sensation  produced  by  filing  the 
teeth,  to  say  the  least,  is  very  disagreeable  ;  but  in  certain 
states  of  the  teeth  the  procedure  is  attended  with  great 
pain,  so  much  so  that  the  operation  cannot  be  properly 
performed.  Again,  when  we  find  associated  with  caries  a 
thickened  and  vascular  condition  of  the  gums  generallj', 
and  more  especially  of  those  parts  which  pass  between  the 
teeth,  together  with  an  exudation  of  the  thick  ropy  mucus 
to  which  I  have  already  referred,  the  operation  of  filing 
will  be  attended  with  very  doubtful  success.  If  we  filed 
out  a  small  cavity,  it  is  probable  that  in  a  short  time 
another,  equal  to  the  extent  of  dentine  exposed,  would  take 
its  place. 

Yet  it  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Arthur  (i)  to  very 
greatly  extend  the  applicability  of  this  operation,  and  to 
use  it  not  merely  as  a  remedy,  but  as  a  preventive  against 
the  attacks  of  caries;  and  his  views,  with  certain 
differences,  have  been  endorsed  by  Dr.  Bonwill  (Dental 
Cosmos,  August,  1879).  Starting  with  the  assumption 
that  in  certain  individuals  decay  of  the  teeth  is  perfectly 
certain  to  occur,  and  that  these  individuals  may  be,  with 
but  little  chance  of  error,  recognised  by  the  dentist,  he 
jjroposes  to  cut  away  sound  teeth  soon  after  their  eruption, 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  be  isolated  from  one  another. 
Where  doubt  exists  as  to  the  necessity  of  such  a  procedm-e, 

(')  Treatment  and  Prevention  of  Decay  of  the  Teeth.  11.  Ai-thur,  M.D. 
Philadelphia,  1871. 
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he  advocates  separating  the  incisors  from  one  another  as  soon 
as  they  take  their  places,  and  carefully  examining  their 
proximal  surfaces ;  he  states  his  conviction  that  if  the 
smallest  indication  of  caries  is  detected  on  their  proximal 
surAices  before  the  twelfth  year,  the  molar  and  bicuspid 
teeth  are  perfectly  certain  to  be  attacked.  To  quote  his  own 
words,  "What  I  pi'opose  is  the  separation  of  teeth  closely  in 
contact,  wliicli  are  of  such  frail  character,  and  are  exposed  to 
such  destructive  influences,  that  their  decay  is  inevitable,  or 
has  already  occurred." 

Although  it  is  probably  tine  that  tlie  treatment  of  caries 
by  excision  and  subsequent  polishing  of  thesurfiice  might  be 
practised  with  advantage  more  frequently  than  it  is,  yet  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  much  evidence  in  favour 
of  so  bold  a  plan  of  treatment  as  this.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  there  are  some  mouths  of  which  the 
dentist  may  confidently  predict  that  almost  all  the  teeth  will 
successively  decay ;  but  are  not  these  exactly  the  cases  in 
which  every  point  of  exposure  of  the  dentine  made  by  the 
file,  or  enamel  cutter,  becomes  a  starting  point  for  caries  ? 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  those  favourable  instances 
in  which  caries  has  never  recurred  after  its  first  excision, 
almost  always  to  be  found  in  mouths  where  the  strong  early 
tendency  to  caries  which  prompted  the  operation  has  ceased 
to  exist,  thougli  in  such  a  case  it  will  have  done  some  good 
service  in  tiding  over  a  period  of  danger. 

Then,  too,  it  is  admitted  by  Dr.  Arthur  that  the  operation 
may  have  to  be  repeated  over  and  over  again,  and  that 
constant  care  and  attention  is  required  on  the  part  of 
patients.  But,  as  has  very  truly  been  remarked  by  a  critic, 
liad  all  this  polishing  witli  tape,  etc.,  been  carried  out  by  the 
patient  without  any  operation  having  been  performed,  inter- 
stitial caries  would  probably  have  never  occurred,  and  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  secure  such  a  degree  of  attention 
m  any  patient,  much  more  so  in  one  of  early  age. 

If  the  separation  be  carried  right  tlnough  down  to  the 
gwm  tlie  teeth  are  very  prone  to  shift  tlieir  position  and  close 
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up  again,  necessitating  reiDetitions  of  the  operation,  and  in- 
volving great  loss  of  tooth  substance  ;  even  if  they  do  not, 
the  inevitable  exposure  of  the  gum  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wedge-shaped  spaces  will  lead  to  its  being  kept  in  a  state  of 
irritation  by  food  forced  down  upon  it. 

They  can  only  be  kept  from  closing  together  by  leaving  a 
shoulder  of  limited  area  close  to  the  edge  of  the  gum,  and 
caries  is  very  apt  to  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
points  of  contact. 

The  treatment  by  free  excision  may  be  resorted  to  in  those 
cases  where  teeth  of  obviously  delicate  structure  are  at- 
tacked in  every  interspace  shortly  after  their  eruption.  It  is 
within  the  exiDcrience  of  almost  every  practitioner  that  there 
are  cases  in  which,  after  endless  pain  and  trouble,  the  teeth 
are  nearly  all  lost  at  a  very  early  age,  and  the  operation  of 
filling,  no  matter  how  well  conducted,  ends  in  utter  failure. 
Excision  also  may  fail,  probably  will,  but  it  offers  a  chance 
for  the  preservation  of  the  teeth. 

A  higher  degree  of  success  is  attainable  with  front  teeth 
than  with  others,  as  their  shape  lends  itself  to  the  formation 
of  a  good  self-cleaning  interval,  M'ithout  the  leaving  of  an 
awkward  shoulder  at  the  gum. 

Another  means  of  arresting  caries  may  be  touched  upon 
here.  Where  the  necks  of  teeth  are  superficially  softening 
all  along  the  periphery  of  the  gum,  so  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible to  fill  them,  at  all  events  without  the  sacrifice  of  a 
large  amount  of  as  yet  sound  tissxie,  a  free  application  of 
powdered  nitrate  of  silver  will  often  succeed  in  arresting  the 
attack.  The  softened  tissue  becomes  quite  black  and  slowly 
wears  aAvay,  leaving,  if  the  treatment  have  been  successful, 
a  polished  mahogany  brown  surface  on  which  caries  does  not 
recur.  Manj^  teeth  may  be  saved  by  this  means  which 
would  probably  have  been  lost  had  any  other  form  of  treat- 
ment been  adopted,  but  it  is  hardly  admissible  in  the  front 
of  the  mouth  where  the  teeth  are  much  seen. 

In  the  treatment  of  caries,  filling  must  ever  be  regarded 
as  the  great  remedy  by  which  the  disease  may  be  arrested, 
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and  the  defective  tooth  restored  to  a  state  of  efficiencj-.  The 
operation  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  disorganized  tissues, 
and  replacing  thcni  by  a  material  fitting  perfectly  the  cavity 
produced  by  tlieir  removal,  and  capable  of  resisting  the 
chemical  influence  of  the  oral  fluids,  and  the  meclianical 
effects  of  tlie  food  (hiring  mastication. 

The  disorganized  portion  of  tlie  tooth  is  cut  out,  and  the 
lost  part  is  made  good  by  an  inorganic  material. 

Tliere  is,  perliaps,  no  other  operation  performed  upon  the 
Imnian  body  wliich  is  attended  with  the  same  unqualified 
success  as  that  of  filling  teeth,  for  we  uot  only  succeed,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  in  arresting  the  further  progi-css 
of  disease,  but  we  also  replace  the  part  wliich  has  been  lost 
by  .an  imperishable  material,  and  render  tlie  oi-gan  as  useful 
as  it  was  prior  to  becoming  the  subject  of  caries.  It  is, 
however,  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  filling  will,  under  all 
circumstances,  iiermaiieiitly  save  the  tootli,  even  in  cases 
which  at  tlie  time  the  operation  is  performed  promise 
favourably. 

There  are  those  who  are  disposed  to  regard  the  decay  of 
a  tooth  which  has  been  filled  as  the  result  of  want  of  skill 
or  of  care  in  the  operator;  such  an  opinion  is  perfectly 
untenable,  when  the  character  of  the  operation  is  considered 
in  connection  with  the  tissues  which  arc  involved,  and  the 
various  conditions  under  which  disorganisation  may  be 
effected.  The  very  fact  that  caries  has  appeared  in  a  tooth 
demonstrates  its  predisposition  to  disease  ;  and  a  filled  tooth 
is  not  better  than  the  same  tooth  was  before  it  decayed, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  caries  may  have  occurred  at  some 
spot  specially  weak,  so  that  this  having  been  cut  out  and 
the  cavity  filled,  no  other  spot  equally  susceptible  remains. 
This  is  notably  the  case  in  crown  cavities  in  molar  or 
bicuspid  teeth,  in  which  caries  has  occurred  at  tiie  bottom  of 
a  natural  pit  or  crevice.  We  can,  for  tlio  time  being,  an-est 
the  disorder  and  put  the  tooth  back  to  the  point  whence  it 
started, but  it  may  reappear  in  some  other  part  of  the  tooth, 
:vnd  may  in  fact  commence  a  second  time  in  the  enamel  and 
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dentine  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  plug,  which  w  ill 
then  form  part  of  the  circumference  of  a  new  cavity.  Such 
results  will  occasionally  arise  in  the  practice  of  those  Avho 
use  the  utmost  skill  in  their  operations,  and  they  will  be  seen 
still  more  frequently  among  the  patients  of  those  whose  cry 
is  infallibility.  The  ultimate  success  of  an  operation  -nail  in 
great  part  depend  upon  the  skill  with  which  it  is  performed, 
but  it  will  not  depend  wholly  upon  the  operator.  There 
are  other  sources  of  failure  than  the  assumed  want  of  skill  in 
operating,  and  such  as  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  dental 
surgeon  or  of  the  patient. 

In  some  mouths  the  majority  of  the  teeth  will  contain 
plugs  of  various  ages,  ranging  perhaps  over  a  period  of  twenty 
or  even  forty  years,  all  of  them  looking  bright,  and  the 
contiguous  dental  tissvie  free  from  discoloration,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  gum  healthy  in  appearance,  and  free  fi-om 
adhesive  mucus.  In  another  mouth,  again,  in  which  there 
are  many  plugged  teeth,  treated  by  the  same  operator,  we 
may  find  each  plug  surrounded  '  by  discoloured  dentine, 
associated  with  a  thickened  and  vascular  state  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  With  the  lapse  of  time  the  decay  indicated  by 
the  discoloration  extends,  and  the  plug  falls  out.  Again, 
instances  will  be  seen  in  which  a  number  of  plugged  teeth, 
after  standing  without  appreciable  change  for  years,  show 
signs  of  giving  way — not,  however,  in  consequence  of  the 
defective  character  of  the  operation,  but  in  consequence  of 
failure  in  the  general  health,  and  a  concomitant  vitiation  of 
the  oral  fluids. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact,  that  instances  will 
occur  in  which  the  operation  of  filling  fails  to  secure  a 
permanent  advantage,  not  for  the  purpose  of  depreciation, 
but  in  order  that  its  value  as  a  mode  of  treatment  may  be 
fully  recognised  and  rendered  indei:)eudent  of  the  injui-ious 
cff'ects  which  the^  exaggerated  expectation  encouraged  by 
some,  and  the  want  of  justified  confidence  entertained  by 
others,  have  a  tendency  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  those 
whose  field  of  observation  has  been  but  limited. 
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The  operation  of  plugging  is  divided  into  two  distinct 
•  stages — the  first  of  which  is  confined  to  the  removal  of  the 
I  disorganized  tissues  and  the  production  of  a  cavity  of  suit- 
able shape  ;  the  second  consisting  in  the  introduction  of  the 
material  used  for  making  the  plug.  For  the  present  the 
preparation  of  the  cavity  for  the  reception  of  the  plug  must 
receive  attention,  and  upon  the  proper  performance  of  this 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  operation  will  in  great  part 
depend. 

In  the  ti'eatment  of  a  case,  one  point  for  decision  will 
be  the  extent  to  which  the  diseased  dentine  can  be  removed. 
The  general  rule  is  to  cut  out  the  disorganized  tissue,  until 
the  walls  of  the  cavity  present  the  colour  of  healthy  dentine  ; 
but  there  are  exceptions  to  this  nile.  In  the  first  place,  the 
dentine  may  have  become  to  a  certain  extent  discoloured,  and 
yet  have  retained  its  normal  hardness.  Again,  the  dis- 
coloration, and  even  softening,  may  have  advanced  so  far 
into  the  tooth  that  the  removal  of  the  whole  would  endanger 
the  exposure  of  the  pulp.  If  the  pulp  be  exposed  during  the 
operation,  the  loss  of  the  tooth  is  to  some  extent  endangered  ; 
consequently  it  is  better  that  a  layer  of  discoloured  dentine 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  for  the  protection  of  the  i)ulp, 
than  to  run  the  risk  of  sacrificing  the  tooth.  Supposing 
that  the  walls  near  the  orifice  are  strong  and  sound,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  retention  of  a  little  slightly-softened 
dentine  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  interferes  serioi;sly  with 
the  durability  of  the  plug.  The  presence  of  any  softened 
tissue  at  or  near  the  orifice  of  the  cavity  must,  liowever,  be 
carefully  guarded  against,  for  the  neglect  of  tliis  pre- 
caution would  be  followed  by  the  extension  of  the  disease. 

An  exposed  edge  of  disorganized  dentine  will  allow  solvent 
fluids  to  pass  through  it  to  the  sound  tissue,  rapidly  or 
otherwise,  as  the  surface  exposed  is  i-elatively  great  or  small, 
and  spreading  from  a  single  point  at  the  circumference  of  a 
plug,  the  decay  will  by  degrees  encircle  it  with  a  softened 
and  porous  layer.  This,  though  a  sufficient,  is  not  the  only 
reason  for  attending  carefully  to  tlic  removal  of  all  the  dis- 
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organized  tissues  near  the  orifice  of  the  cavity.  It  is  next  to 
impossible  to  produce  a  sound  and  solid  plug  the  circum- 
ferential boundary  of  which  is  soft  and  yielding,  and  tlie 
difficulty  would  be  still  farther  increased  if  the  substance 
against  which  the  gold  is  pressed  be  saturated  with  moisture. 
The  retention  of  softened  dentine,  even  in  the  bottom  of  a 
cavity,  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided  ;  but  if  it  be  allowed 
to  remain  both  in  the  bottom  and  on  the  side  of  a  cavity, 
the  operation  of  plugging  Avill  be  attended  with  but 
temporary  advantage.  The  gold  in  such  cases  cannot  be 
fully  condensed  either  by  direct  pressure  against  the 
bottom  or  against  the  sides  of  the  cavity  by  the  pi'ocess  of 
wedging. 

The  first  step  of  the  operation  is  not,  howevei",  completed 
on  the  removal  of  the  softened  tissue,  for  the  resulting 
cavity  would  seldom  present  a  form  favourable  for  the 
retention  of  the  plug.  When  the  disease  has  penetrated 
to  a  short  distance  only,  the  removal  of  the  decayed  part 
would  leave  a  mere  concavity,  the  sloping  sides  of  which 
would  favour  the  escape  of  the  plug  when  pressed  upon  one 
side  only.  It  consequently  becomes  necessai-y,  after  the 
disorganized  matter  has  been  taken  away,  to  proceed  with 
the  excision  of  more  or  less  of  the  healthy  tissue,  until  a 
cavity  of  suitable  form  has  been  produced.  A  cylindrical 
hole  may  be  regarded  as  presenting  the  most  advantageous 
form  for  the  reception  of  a  plug,  but  it  is  in  a  comparatively 
limited  number  of  cases  only  that  this  regular  figure  can  be 
obtained.  A  certain  degree  of  approximation  can,  however, 
be  generally  reached,  and  the  nearer  the  approximation  the 
greater  will  be  the  facility  with  which  the  operation  of 
plugging  is  performed,  and  the  greater  also  M'ill  be  the 
chance  of  producing  a  durable  plug. 

When  the  disease  has  advanced  to  a  greater  extent  than 
it  is  assumed  to  have  done  in  the  preceding  example,  the 
removal  of  the  softened  tissue  Avill  often  leave  a  large  cavity, 
the  orifice  of  which  is  considerably  contracted,  owing  to  the 
enamel,  and  perhaps  a  thin  layer  of  the  subjacent  dentine. 
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\  having  resisted  the  influeuce  of  the  destructive  agents  more 
■  successfully  than  the  more  deeply-seated  tissue.  It  might  be 
i  thought  that  the  overhanging  of  the  sides  of  the  orifice  would 
I  favour  the  retention  of  a  plug,  and  the  assumption  would 
I  perhaps  he  justified  if  it  were  practicable  to  introduce  a 
!  perfectly  solid  plug  in  a  cavity  so  shaped.  Unfortunately  it 
I  is  extremely  difficult  to  force  a  filling  under  a  projecting 
I  ledge  so  as  to  produce  even  a  moderate  degree  of  solidity  in 
I  the  part  wliich  occupies  the  angle  ;  and  the  consequent  im- 
I  perfection  is  still  further  increased  when,  in  condensing  the 
'  surface,  considerable  pressure  is  directed  in  a  line  from  the 
:  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  plug,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
depress  tlie  gold  and  carry  it  away  from  the  under  surface 
of  the  projecting  margin  of  the  cavity.  The  plug  may  have 
:  a  very  satisfactory  appearance  when  finished,  but  in  a  com- 
[  paratively  short  time  evidence  of  failure  will  be  discovered. 

That  portion  of  the  tooth  which  overhangs  the  plug  being 
I  but  imperfectly  supported  from  within,  will  break  down, 
1  moisture  will  find  its  way  around  the  plug,  decay  will  be  re- 
established, and  if  the  operation  is  not  repeated,  the  tooth 
I  will  be  lost. 

In  order  to  avoid  unfavourable  results  arising  from  the 
'  foregoing  cause,  the  overhanging  edges  must  be  cut  away,  if 
:  not  sufficiently  to  produce  rectilinear  walls,  yet  to  reduce 
I  the  angles  to  moderately  curved  surfaces.    The  walls  of  a 
cavity  may  bulge  outwards  or  inwards,  but  anything  ap- 
I  preaching  to  receding  angles  or  slial-p  corners  must  be 
avoided.    It  may  be  necessary  to  repeat,  that  the  pressure 
applied  by  the  filling  instruments  condenses  the  gold  only  in 
the  line  in  which  the  force  is  directed.    The  metal  is  con- 
densed beneath  the  instrument,  but  it  does  not  spread  to 
any  appreciable  extent  in  tlie  lateral  direction,  unless  a  per- 
foration be  made  by  the  instrument,  and  the  direction  of  the 
force  thus  changed  ;  and  in  no  case  will  the  condensation 
extend  to  any  considerable  distance.    For  instance,  if  gold  be 
pressed  into  an  acute  angle,  it  will  become  hard  upon  the 
surface  pressed  upon  by  the  instrument,  and  also  upon  the 
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surfaces  which  have  rested  upon  the  sides  of  the  cavity  which 
at  their  point  of  junction  form  the  angle,  but  the  gold  which 
lies  in  the  angle  will  remain  porous.  If  the  instrument 
iised  were  in  each  case  sufficiently  sharp  or  pointed  to  fit 
into  the  terminal  point  of  the  angle,  of  course  the  gold 
could  be  forced  into  it,  but  in  practice  it  would  be  extremely 
inconvenient  to  encounter  such  a  difficulty,  and  under  the 
circumstances  of  an  angular  depression  extending  around 
the  cavity,  impossible. 

When  the  cavity  is  very  shallow,  the  general  rule  with 
respect  to  the  sides  being  parallel  may  be  deviated  from 
with  advantage.  It  will  be  well  to  make  the  bottom  com- 
paratively flat  and  the  sides  rectilinear,  or  divergent  from 
without  inwards.  It  may  happen,  however,  that  this  form 
cannot,  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  tooth,  be  produced  ; 
that  the  convergence  will  be  from  without  inwards,  giving 
the  outline  of  an  inverted  cone.  To  render  a  cavity  so 
shaped  capable  of  retaining  a  plug,  one  or  two  shallow 
grooves  should  be  cut  around  the  circumference  of  sufficient 
depth  to  hold  the  gold  firmly  in  its  place  when  forced  into 
them  in  the  operation  of  filling. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  enter  failher  into  the  form  of 
cavities  until  we  consider  the  operation  of  filling  in  special 
cases  ;  but  there  are  other  points  in  respect  to  the  pro- 
cedure which  may  be  considered  in  connection  with  cavities 
generally. 

The  strength  of  the  walls  of  a  cavity  is  a  very  important 
subject.  It  is  useless  to  leave  a  portion  of  a  tooth  standing 
which  a  trifling  degree  of  force  will  at  any  time  break  down, 
and  thus  expose  the  plug ;  and  it  is  worse  than  useless  to 
leave  that  which  will  give  wiij  during  the  operation  of 
filling,  and  thus  perhaps  endanger  the  whole  tooth.  An  un- 
willingness to  interfere  with  the  appearance  of  a  tooth  not 
uncommonly  induces  the  operator  to  attempt  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  part  which  eventually  gives  way,  and  necessitates 
the  performance  of  a  second  operation  under  circumstances 
less  favourable  than  those  obtained  on  the  first  occasion,  and 
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tlie  tooth  is  left  in  a  more  unsightly  condition  than  it  would 
have  been  had  the  fragile  portion  been  freely  cut  away  in 
the  first  instance.  The  absolute  strength  required  will  vary 
with  the  position  which  the  tooth  occupies  in  the  mouth. 
In  a  molar  tooth,  wliich  has  to  sustain  the  full  force  of 
mastication,  the  walls  of  the  cavity  must  be  composed  of 
enamel  and  dentine,  witli  a  considerable  thickness  of  the 
latter  ;  whereas  in  front  teeth  a  much  thinner  layer  will  be 
found  sufficient.  Indeed,  in  incisor  teeth  the  enamel  alone, 
if  the  extent  be  limited,  is  sometimes  sufficiently  strong, 
wlicu  supported  by  a  plug,  to  endure  for  many  years.  The 
colovu-  of  the  gold  may  show  through  at  the  point  where  the 
dentine  is  entirely  absent,  and  yet  there  may  be  sufficient 
strengtli  in  the  enamel  for  the  maintenance  of  the  plug  and 
of  its  own  structure. 

There  is  3'et  anotlicr  point  in  the  formation  of  a  cavity  to 
which  attention  may  be  advantageously  directed. 

The  character  of  the  margin  of  the  orifice  is  scarcely  less 
important  than  the  shape  of  the  cavity  itself.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  plugs  which  are  surrounded  by  enamel  are  more 
durable  than  those  inserted  in  cavities  the  margins  of  which 
are  partly  formed  by  dentine  or  cementum.  It  is  conse- 
quently desirable  to  preserve,  if  possible,  the  former  tissue, 
and  to  remove  the  dentine  at  the  margin  of  the  orifice  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the  gold  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  enamel,  so  that  the  dentine  may  be  wholly  covered  over 
and  protected.  Where  the  circumference  of  a  plug  is 
bounded  by  strong  enamel,  as  on  the  masticating  surface  of 
a  molar  tooth,  the  undulating  character  of  what  we  may  call 
the  top  of  the  wall  is  unimportant ;  but  should  dentine 
fom  a  part  of  the  whole  of  the  boundary,  as  it  may  do  when 
the  disease  is  situated  on  the  mesial  or  distal  side  of  a  tooth, 
it  Avill  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  orifice  to  a  flat  and  smooth 
s\u-face. 

There  are  a  variety  of  other  considerations  which  come 
into  play  in  determining  the  amount  of  tissue  which  shall  be 
cut  away  ;  one  is  the  nature  of  the  filling  material  which  is 
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to  be  inserted  ;  for  instance,  if  it  is  jn'oposed  to  use  gutta- 
percha, the  chief  failing  of  which  is  its  softness  under  wear, 
it  is  well  to  leave  all  the  enamel  which  can  possibly  be 
allowed  to  remain,  for  there  is  no  difficulty  in  filling  under 
deep  undercuts,  and  the  plug  will  last  much  the  longer  from 
being  a  little  more  protected  by  enamel. 

But  were  we  about  to  itse  gold,  the  retention  of  similar 
rather  thin  edges  would  be  quite  bad  practice  for  reasons 
partly  detailed  above.  Again,  a  gold  filling  being  tough, 
can  itself  afford  to  have  thin  edges  which  run  out  over  the 
enamel,  and  it  is  often  advisable  to  bevel  outwards  the 
margins  of  the  cavity  so  that  the  gold  may  overlie  it ;  but 
had  amalgam  been  selected,  the  margins  should  be  left  quite 
square,  as  its  brittleness  would  render  any  thin  edge  certain 
to  speedily  break  off  and  leave  a  dangerous  crevice  round 
the  plug ;  moreover,  feather  edges  are  never  watertight  in 
amalgam  fillings. 

Another  point  for  consideration  in  shaping  the  cavity  is 
the  relation  of  the  tooth  to  its  neighbours  ;  it^  for  instance, 
we  are  filling  two  contiguous  cavities,  it  will  be  better  that 
filling  shall  touch  filling,  instead  of  enamel  touching  enamel, 
so  that  it  will  be  sometimes  well  to  cut  away  more  than  would 
otherwise  be  necessary  simply  for  the  sake  of  removing  the 
junction  of  the  filling  and  the  enamel  from  contact  with  the 
next  tooth,  and  bringing  it  to  a  point  where  it  will  be  fully 
exposed  to  the  cleansing  action  of  the  tongue.  But  this 
will  have  to  be  again  discussed  in  connection  with  contour 
filling,  so  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to  merely  allude  to  it 
here. 

Then  again  it  is  desirable  that  the  lines  of  cleavage  of  the 
enamel  prisms  be  borne  in  mind,  and  the  margins  be  so 
shaped  that  no  half  fibres  remain ;  i.e.  that  the  edge  shall  be 
composed  of  enamel  fibres  the  ends  of  which  are  solidly 
supported  by  dentine. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  enter  at  any  length  into  the  very 
various  fonns  of  instruments  which  have  been  devised  to 
prepare  cavities  for  the  reception  of  the  filling  materials,  but 
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a  few  words  may  bo  said  as  to  the  chief  groups  iuto  which 
they  may  be  divided. 

For  the  removal  of  enamel,  which  is  in  a  large  propoilion 
of  cases  the  first  step  to  be  taken  in  order  to  get  access  to 
the  cavity,  enamel  chisels  of  different  sizes  are  employed  ; 
these  should  be  made  of  the  finest  steel,  and  the  temper  left 
very  nearly  hard.  This  necessitates  that  the  edges  shall  not 
be  tliin,  or  they  would  tiy,  and  so  enamel  chisels  slioukl  have 
an  edge  formed  at  a  somewhat  obtuse  angle ;  indeed,  Dr. 
Ai'thur's  pattern  consists  of  a  thin  blade,  the  edge  of  which 
is  ground  quite  square,  i.e.,  the  edge  is  a  right  angle.  Such 
a  chisel  does  not  cut,  nor  can  it  advantageously  be  used  to 
cleave  off  large  pieces  of  enamel,  but  it  works  admirably 
Mhen  applied  so  as  to  pare  or  scrape  away  from  the  surface 
of  the  tooth  substance,  and  may,  for  example,  be  used  to 
make  V-shaped  separations  between  the  backs  of  front 
teeth. 

In  the  use  of  tliose  enamel  cutters  which  are  brought  to 
an  obtuse-angled  edge,  the  lie  of  the  enamel  prisms  at  that 
particular  part  of  the  tooth  should  be  kept  in  mind,  and  tlic 
instrument  if  possible  be  so  applied  as  to  cleave  ofl:'  succes- 
sive layers;  it  will  be  found  of  advantage  to  scratch  the 
surface  along  the  line  of  the  intended  cut  before  putting 
pressure  upon  the  instrument,  so  as  to  cleave  off  the  piece 
attacked. 

Figures  of  a  few  of  the  most  popular  forms  of  enamel 
chisels  are  appended,  but  no  two  operators  will  affect 
precisely  the  same  forms. 

Dentine  is  removed  by  means  of  e.\cavatoi-s,  instruments 
of  almost  endless  variety  of  form ;  figures  of  a  few  are  here 
given,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  so-called  spoon- 
shape  will  be  found  to  bo  of  all  others  the  one  whicli  is 
capable  of  the  widest  application. 

Thei-e  is,  however,  one  property  which  should  be  possessed 
by  all,  whatever  the  shape  or  size  of  the  instrument.  It 
should  be  made  of  good  steel,  and  kept  perfectly  sharp.  A 
blunt  instrument  tends  to  prolong  an  operation  which  is 
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always  disagreeable  and  sometimes  very  painfiil.  With  a 
perfectly  sharp  excavator  the  diseased  tissue  is  quickly 
removed,  and  with  a  comparatively  slight  amount  of  dis- 
comfort.   A  few  rapid  and  well-directed  strokes  of  the 


Fig.  1-14.  (') 
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blade,  and  the  softened  tissue  is  cwt  away,  and  although  a 
proper  form  lias  yet  to  be  given  to  the  cavity,  the  sub- 
sequent steps  of  the  operation  are  seldom  productive  of  as 
much  discomfort  as  attended  the  removal  of  tlie  softened 
tissue.  In  the  removal  of  softened  dentine  from  a  tender 
tooth,  the  excavator  should  be  used  in  such  a  manner  as 
always  to  cut,  and  not  sn-ape ;  this  is  a  point  which  can 
hardly  be  too  strongly  insisted  on,  though  it  is  very  often 
neglected. 

(')  Excavators. 
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The  introduction  of  the  dental  engine  has  in  no  small 

degree  rendered  obsolete  the  old- 
fashioned  rose  head,  which  cut  by 
a  slow  revolving  movement ;  but 
even  now  for  certain  purposes  it 
holds  its  own  as  superior  to  the 
Fio.  146.(1)  modern  instrument.  A  well 
cut  rose  head,  with  coarser  teeth 
than  would  be  appropriate  in  an 
engine  burr  and  left  of  very 
hard  temper,  will  cut  enamel  in 
a  way  that  cannot  be  attained  by 
a  rapidly  revolving  tool,  and  will 
moreover  keep  its  edge  long,  while 
the  other  will  not ;  so  that  a 
few  rose  heads  of  fine  quality 
and  temper  will  always  be  found 
useful. 

Not  much  need  here  be  said 
about  dental  engines,  but  it  is 
only  fair  to  put  upon  record 
something  of  its  early  history, 
which,  in  the  universal  adoption 
of  its  principle,  is  perhaps  in 
some  danger  of  being  forgotten. 

Whatever  may  be  the  facts  as 
to  priority  in  the  invention  of 
the  principle  of  conveying  rotarj- 
motion  by  means  of  flexible  spirals 
of  steel,  whether  it  was  first  pro- 
pounded by  Nasmyth,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  steam  hammer,  or 
whether  it  originated  with  the  patentee  of  a  horse-clipping 
or  sheep-shearing  machine,  of  which  we  heard  much  in  the 
early  days  of  the  machine,  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt 
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that  we  owe  tlie  instrument  in  its  i)r£ictic!il  form  for  dental 
use  entirely  to  the  mechanical  genius  of  Dr.  Morrison,  and 
the  did'erent  Ibrms  which  have  been  since  constructed  have 
merely  rung  the  clianges  upon  his  ideas.* 

Dr.  Bonwill's  engine,  however,  makes  no  use  of  the  rota- 
ting spiral,  the  endless  band  being  in  the  case  of  tiiis 
instrument  carried  down  to  tlie  hand  piece  over  a  series  of 
pulleys  situate  at  the  points  of  He.xion  of  a  jointed  arm  ; 
and  Jamieson's  new  engine  makes  use  of  friction  wheels  in 
jilace  of  a  band. 

Cases  ai-e  not  infre(iuently  met  with  in  winch  tiie  carious 
dentine  possesses  sucii  an  exalted  degree  of  sensibility  that 
its  removal  cannot  be  borne,  and  the  patient  flinches  from  the 
sligiitest  toucli  of  any  instrument.  A  minute  quantity  of 
arsenic  placed  in  the  cavity,  and  retained  for  a  few  hours,  will 
render  tiie  part  absolutely  insensible  to  pain.  The  objection, 
iiowever,  to  such  a  course  is  the  difficulty  of  limiting  the  action 
of  the  arsenic  to  the  surface  on  wliich  it  is  applied.  It  may 
find  its  way  to  the  ])ulp,  and  occasion  the  death  of  tliat  organ 
— a  condition  sijcetlily  f<^llowcd  ijy  discoloration  of  the  wliolc 
crown  of  tlie  tooth,  and  very  probably  ljy  the  supervention 
of  alveolar  abscess.  'J'hus  Dr.  Kingsbury  relates  an  instance 
in  wliich  arsenic  had  been  used  for  the  pui-puse  of  ol)tuuding 
the  sensibility  of  dentine,  and  liad  caused  tiie  ultimate  death 
of  the  pulp  in  no  less  than  seven  teeth  in  the  mouth  of  one 
individual. 

Hence  the  use  of  arsenic  is  perfectly  inadmissible  wlieu 
the  cavity  is  deep,  and  it  can  only  be  used  with  any  degree 
of  safety  for  allaying  tenderness  of  the  layer  of  dentine  im- 
mediately beneath  tlie  enamel,  if  it  is  to  be  used  at  all,  it 
should  be  applied  dry,  or  very  nearly  so,  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  its  reaching  the  deeper  portions  of  the  dentine,  and  the 
cavity  carefully  sealed,  preferably  by  a  temporary  filling  of 
gutta  percha.    But  as  there  are  other  agents  which  are 

*  The  earliest  specification  of  a  dental  engine  is  that  of  Dewar  :  but 
it  does  not  aiJiiear  to  have  heeu  of  iJiactical  utility. 
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Cfipable  of  reducing  the  sensitiveness  of  dentine,  its  use  is  to 
be  strongly  deprecated ;  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
is  the  most  efficient  and  most  certain  in  its  action  of  all  the 
remedies  proposed  for  the  purpose. 

Next  to  arsenic,  in  point  of  efficacy,  comes  zinc  chloride ; 
a  small  fragment  of  the  partiallj^  deliquesced  salt,  or  a  piece 
of  wool  dipped  in  the  solution  produced  by  allowing  the  salt 
to  deliquesce,  will,  if  held  in  the  cavity  for  a  few  minutes, 
greatly  reduce  the  sensitiveness  of  the  dentine.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  zinc  chloride  often  causes  sevei'c  burning  or 
aching  pain  for  a  few  minutes,  but  after  this  has  passed 
away,  little  tenderness  remains.  Although  the  application 
is  painful  and  less  efficacious  than  that  of  arsenious  acid,  it 
is  to  be  preferred,  inasmuch  as  there  is  little  danger  of 
causing  the  death  of  the  pi;lp.  I  have  lately  adopted  a 
manner  of  using  the  zinc  chloride  which  is  convenient,  and 
yields  satisfactory  results.  A  small  fragment  of  cotton  wool 
is  teased  out  till  it  is  very  thin,  and  mixed  up  in  some  very 
fluid  zinc  oxychloride ;  then  put  into  the  tooth  and  left  to 
harden  there,  just  as  though  a  dressing  of  gum  sandarac 
were  being  applied.  Zinc  oxychloride,  even  when  mixed  up 
thick,  contains  some  little  free  zinc  chloride,  and  when  used 
very  fluid  (which  we  are  enabled  to  do  by  incorporating  a 
little  wool  with  it),  there  is  an  ample  amount  of  the  free  salt 
to  allay  the  sensitiveness  of  dentine.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
few  days,  this  dressing,  which  does  not  cause  so  much  pain 
at  the  time  of  its  application  as  that  of  the  pure  salt,  is  re- 
moved, and  the  tooth  is  then  usually  tolerably  insensitive  to 
the  touch  of  an  instrument. 

Ethylate  of  sodium  is  of  some  avail  for  this  purpose ;  it 
appears  to  act  by  the  formation  of  caustic  soda,  which  while 
in  the  nascent  state  (being  formed  when  the  ethylate  meets 
with  the  water  in  the  tissue)  acts  as  a  powerful  cavistic  with- 
out giving  rise  to  much  pain.  The  salts  of  cocaine,  from 
which  so  much  was  expected,  have  proved  disappointing  as 
applications  to  sensitive  dentine  ;  when  concentrated  they 
appear  to  actually  give  rise  to  pain. 
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A  variety  of  substances,  such  as  chromic  acid,  caustic 
potash,  and  other  escharotics,  have  been  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  the  results  are  by  no  means  such  as  to  recommend 
their  employment.  Camphorated  spirits  of  wine,  tannin, 
carbolic  acid,  or  thymol,  re2)eatedly  api)lied  on  cotton  wool, 
will  generally  reduce  the  sensibility  suthcicutly  to  allow  the 
operation  to  be  performed ;  and,  in  foct,  any  form  of  tem- 
porary filling  introduced,  with  sufticient  care  to  exclude  the 
saliva,  will  soon  be  followed  by  a  subsidence  of  the  extreme 
sensibility  of  the  tissue. 

Of  sedative  applications,  perhaps  the  most  efficacious  is 
the  extract  of  Cannabis  Indica,  thinned  with  water,  spirits 
of  wine,  or  chloroform.  In  many  cases  this  will,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  materially  reduce  the  sensitive- 
ness ;  its  use  was,  I  believe,  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Harlan, 
of  Chicago. 


MATERIALS  USED  FOR  FILLING  TEETH. 


The  perfect  material  for  filling  teeth  has  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered, those  ordinarily  employed  being  all,  some  for  one 
reason  and  some  for  another,  imperfect.  The  qualities  that 
are  to  be  desired  are — 

(i.)  That  it  shall  be  hard  enough  to  resist  mechanical 
attrition. 

(ii.)  That  it  shall  be  able  to  resist  the  chemical  actions 
to  which  it  is  exposed  in  the  mouth. 

(iii.)  That  it  shall  be  easy  of  adaptation  to  complex  forms 
of  surface,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  form  an  exact  water-tight 
plug. 

(iv.)  That  if  introduced  soft  it  shall  undergo  no  change 
of  form  or  bulk  in  hardening. 

(v.)  That  it  shall  be  a  non-conductor, 
(vi.)  That  it  shall  be  non-irritant. 

As  no  one  of  the  materials  known  fulfils  all  these 
desiderata,  and  yet  each  has  its  own  points  of  excellence, 
it  behoves  the  operator  to  think  what  he  most  desires, 
and  what  he  can  best  dispense  with,  in  the  individual  case, 
and  so  to  make  his  choice  of  material  intelligently. 

Clinical  experience  has  furnished  us  with  much  informa- 
tion on  the  relative  merits  of  different  preparations,  but 
there  are  other  points  which  can  be  best  elucidated  by  ex- 
periments carried  out  under  conditions  of  greater  rigour 
than  can  be  secured  in  the  mouth.  One  of  the  most  useful 
tests  which  can  be  applied  is  the  capability  of  the  filling 
to  form  a  perfect   or  water-tight  plug,  known  as  the 
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"  ink  test."  Tliis  consists  in  taking  an  extracted  tooth  (pro- 
perly moistened  if  it  have  been  long  extracted),  carefullj' 
preparing  the  cavity  of  decay,  filling  it,  and  tlien  im- 
mersing it  for  five  or  six  liours  in  an  ink-pot — preferably 
Draper's  ink.  TIio  tooth  is  then  broken,  and  tlie  extent  to 
whicli,  if  any,  the  ink  has  penetrated  between  tiie  tilling  and 
the  tooth  ascertained.  Any  one  who  experiments  in  this 
direction  for  the  first  time  will  be  qnite  astonished  at  the 
extreme  difiicidty  of  making  a  tight  filling  with  either 
gold,  amalgam,  or  gutta  j)erciia. 

Other  experiments,  to  be  alluded  to  later,  have  been  made 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  changes  in  the  form  and  the 
bulk  of  amalgams  as  they  set,  employing  the  methods  of 
specific  gravit}-  determination,  or  of  exact  measurement  of 
thin  slabs  of  tlie  material. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  take  first  in  review  those 
materials,  the  imperfections  of  which  are  so  manifest  that 
plugs  made  with  them  can  only  lie  regarded  as  temporary 
fillings. 

There  are  a  variety  of  conditions,  such  as  a  doubtful 
exposure  of  the  nerve,  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  dentine, 
or  the  pouring  out  of  a  certain  amount  of  discharge  through 
or  from  the  pulp  cavity,  wliich  render  it  undesirable  to 
insert  a  iiermanent  filling.  W'c  may  have  resort  to  some 
of  the  variovis  temporar}-  fillings,  either  for  the  specific 
object  of  curing  one  of  the  conditions  which  preclude  tiic 
immediate  use  of  a  permanent  filling,  as,  for  examjjle,  tlie  use 
of  gum  mastic  and  creasotc  when  the  nerve  is  slightly  aching, 
or  the  insertion  of  a  gutta  percha  filling  in  a  to(jt]i  very 
sensitive  to  changes  of  temperature  ;  or  we  may  employ  them 
simply  then  as  experimental  fillings,  to  be  replaced  by  per- 
manent plugs  so  soon  as  we  are  satisfied  that  no  mischief 
is  going  to  be  set  up  by  the  tooth  being  filled. 

When  from  any  such  cause  it  is  inadvisable  to  place  a 
permanent  filling  in  a  tooth,  we  have  recourse  to  various 
substances  suitable  for  temporary  purjjoses.  Solutions  of 
various  guni  resins  in  etiier  or  alcohol  are  exceedingly 
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useful;  gum  sandarac,  animi,  mastic,  copal,  or  dammar, 
reduced  by  the  solvent  to  the  fluidity  of  thin  treacle,  may 
be  introduced  into  the  cavity  on  a  suitable  piece  of  cotton 
wool.  By  evaporation  of  the  solvent,  and  partly  by  its 
dilution  by  the  saliva,  the  gum  is  precipitated,  and  forms 
with  the  wool  a  tolerably  hai-d  mass,  capable  of  lasting  for 
some  days,  or  even  a  few  weeks,  though,  as  a  general  rule, 
it  should  be  renewed  every  two  or  three  days.  The  cavity 
should  be  dried  out  with  cotton-wool,  or  what  is  better, 
amadou,  before  the  introduction  of  the  mass. 

There  is  but  little  choice  between  the  gum  resins  enu- 
merated ;  either  of  them,  in  a  state  of  solution,  will  answer 
sufficiently  well.  I  give  the  preference  to  gum  sandarac, 
as  being  more  free  from  taste  than  the  others,  if  copal  be 
excepted.  But  ether  being  the  solvent  of  copal  renders 
the  solution  rather  less  manageable  than  those  made  with 
alcohol.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  ether  escapes,  how- 
ever M'ell  the  bottle  in  which  it  is  kept  may  be  corked,  very 
soon  reduces  the  solution  to  a  condition  unavailable  for 
dental  purposes. 

Gutta  percha,  with  which  some  mineral  substance,  such  as 
powdered  silex  or  glass,  has  been  incorporated,  makes  a  re- 
markably good  temporary  filling,  capable  of  lasting  for  some 
time.  In  using  this  compound,  pieces  of  suitable  size 
must  be  taken,  and  warmed  over  a  spirit  lamp  until  the 
whole  mass  is  softened.  The  cavity  having  been  dried,  the 
heated  gutta  percha  is  introduced,  and  the  superfluous  por- 
tion removed  with  a  warm  instrument.  Care  must,  of  course, 
be  taken  that  the  filling  is  not  too  hot,  otherwise  its  intro- 
duction will  be  attended  with  pain.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  sufficiently  warm  for  the  surface  to  be  a  little 
sticky,  or  it  will  not  adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  cavitj*. 
Care  must  also  be  taken  that  the  gutta  percha  is  not  burnt 
when  it  is  heated  over  the  flame.  An  excellent  method  of 
securing  its  adhesion  to  the  walls  of  the  cavity  is,  after 
thoroughly  drying  the  cavity,  to  mop  it  out  with  a 
pledget  of  wool  dijaped  in  chloroform  ;  or  better  still,  in  a 
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solution  of  gutta  percha  in  chloroform  ;  this  secures  good 
adliesion.  A  little  chloroform  applied  in  this  way  is  also 
often  very  useful  for  smoothing  the  edges  of  gutta  ])crcha 
fillings. 

Of  all  the  temporary  fillings  in  use,  the  preparations  of 
gutta  percha  are  fiir  the  most  reliable,  for  it  is  not  acted 
upon  by  the  fluids  of  the  mouth  in  any  very  appreciable 
degree  ;  in  fact  it  lasts  better  in  the  moisture  of  the  mouth 
than  it  does  when  freely  exposed  to  tlie  air.  In  situations 
where  it  is  protected  from  mechanical  attrition  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly durable,  and  may  rank  with  so-called  "  perma- 
nent "  fillings.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  an 
absolutely  water-tight  filling  with  gutta  percha,  so  as  to 
withstand  the  ink  test  perfectly,  and  yet  its  record  as  a 
preservative  of  the  tooth  from  an  extension  of  decay  is 
usually  very  good.  Some  advise  the  use  of  very  small 
pieces,  each  introduced  and  consolidated  into  place  before 
the  next  is  added  ;  others  advocate  the  employment  of  a 
piece  neai-ly  as  large  as  the  cavity.  Whichever  method  be 
followed  the  filling  should  be  finished  with  cold  burnishers, 
slightly  greased,  as  in  this  way  the  surface  is  cooled  some- 
what and  the  edges  sealed  as  completely  as  the  nature  of  the 
material  allows. 

Some  of  the  advocates  of  a  more  extended  n.sc  of  gutta 
percha  prefer  to  use  red  gutta  percha,  believing  that  the 
admixture  of  glass,  or  what  not,  and  the  bleaching  of  the 
gutta  percha,  although  hardening  it  somewhat,  yet  renders 
it  more  destructible  ;  and  the  red  "  base  plate  "  gutta  percha 
preserves  a  smoother  surface  in  the  mouth  than  the  other 
forms. 

For  dead  teeth  gutta  percha  is  exceedingly  valuable,  as  it 
can  readil}^  be  removed  if  need  be  ;  and  its  non-conducting 
powers  and  low  specific  heat  i-ender  it  useful  in  cavities 
which  are  sensitive  to  heat  and  cold  to  a  degi-ee  which  pro- 
iiibits  the  employment  of  a  metallic  plug.  But  although 
its  greater  durability  where  protected  from  wear  gives  it  an 
advantage  in  many  tender  teeth,  yet  as  a  means  of  render- 
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ing  comfortable  an  irritable  tooth  upon  the  verge  of  aching, 
it  must  yield  the  palm  to  the  so-called  "  osteoplastics." 

Those  in  ordinary  use  are  modifications  of  oxyclilorides  or 
oxyphosphates  of  zinc.  Zinc  oxide  is  mixed  with  a  strong 
solution  of  zinc  chloride  into  a  thick  paste,  which,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  short  time,  becomes  perfectly  hard.  Different 
makers  introduce  different  substances  which  in  some  degree 
modify  the  rapidity  with  which  it  sets,  and  possibly  alter 
the  resultant  compound  to  some  slight  extent.  Thus  borax 
is  often  introduced  into  the  fluid  ;  and  powdered  glass,  or 
actual  silica,  into  the  powder,  for  the  purpose  of  mechanically 
conferring  greater  hardness  on  the  mass  when  it  has  set. 
But  the  various  osteoplastic  fillings  which  I  have  examined 
differ  only  in  slight  and  immaterial  points,  and  the  objec- 
tions which  can  be  urged  against  one,  apply,  I  believe, 
almost  equally  to  all. 

The  zinc  oxychlorides  are  a  class  of  bodies  for  the  most 
part  readily  decomposed  by  the  action  of  acids  and  alkalies ; 
moreover,  the  manner  in  which  the  mixture  is  made  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  a  definite  chemical  compound,  with- 
out excess  of  either  constituent,  being  formed.  Asa  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  always  free  zinc  chloride  to  be  found  in  the 
finished  filling,  and  the  filling  is  consequently  hygroscopic. 
The  objections  to  its  use,  which  embody  the  results  of  many 
experiments,  have  been  elsewhere  described  Q),  and  it  is  only 
necessary  here  to  say,  that  experience  of  its  use  in  the  mouth 
o-oes  to  confirm  the  conclusions  which  had  been  arrived  at  on 
chemical  grounds,  namely,  that  it  is  unreliable. 

I  have  never  seen  an  instance  in  which  a  zinc  oxychloride 
stopping,  which  was  at  any  point  in  contact  M'ith  the  gum, 
remained  intact  for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  No 
matter  how  carefully  it  has  been  applied,  if  it  reaches  down 
to  the  gum,  sooner  or  later  it  will  assuredly  fail ;  and  this 
practical  result  is  nothing  more  than  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  purely  chemical  considerations. 

(1)  C.  S.  Tomes,  in  British  Joiinial  of  Dental  Science,  vol.  xlii.,  p.  552. 
On  Zinc  Oxychloride. 
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Wliero,  however,  it  is  away  from  the  edge  of  tlie  gum — 
as,  for  instance,  on  a  grinding  surface — it  lasts  much  longer, 
though  it  wears  down  with  the  friction  of  mastication.  But 
wliere  it  is  wholly  jn-otected  by  being  covered  in  under  a  gold 
filling,  it  lasts  an  indefinitely  long  time. 

And  where  it  has  been  successfully  introduced,  without 
setting  np  undue  irritation  in  the  pulp,  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  comfortable  of  any  filling  in  a  tender  tooth.  And  not- 
withstanding the  cscliarotic  qualities  of  zinc  chloride,  a  thin 
cream  of  zinc  oxychloride  has  been  often  flowed  over  an  ex- 
posed pulp  with  successful  results,  so  far  as  capping  of  the 
nerve  went.  For  the  purpose  of  capping  nerves,  Mr.  Fletcher 
has  introduced  a  preparation  wliich  consists  chiefly  of  zinc 
oxysulphate ;  this  has  the  advantage  of  being  merely  as- 
tringent and  not  escharotic,  but  it  lacks  hardness,  so  that 
it  is  necessai-y  to  complete  the  filling  with  some  other 
material. 

As  a  teinponir;/  filling,  tlien,  zinc  oxychloride  is  very 
valuable  ;  but  it  has  no  claim  to  the  name  of  a  permanent 
filling.  In  applying  it  the  paste  should  be  used  very  dry, 
and  the  filling  carefully  protected  from  moisture  till  it  has 
fully  set ;  this  may  be  done  either  by  keeping  the  rubber 
dam  aijplied  to  the  tooth,  or  by  varnishing  its  surfiice  with 
a  solution  of  gutta  percha  in  chloroform.  But  all  our  pre- 
cautions are  to  some  extent  futile,  for  the  paste  has  hygro- 
scopic properties  which  cause  it  to  imbibe  water  from  the 
atmosphere  even  after  it  has  hardened ;  nevertheless,  it  is 
very  essential  to  prevent  a  flood  of  saliva  from  washing  away 
the  zinc  chloride  before  it  has  had  time  to  combine  with  the 
zinc  oxide. 

^Vithin  the  last  few  years  a  fresh  group  of  ostco])lastic 
fillings  has  been  introduced,  in  which  phosphoric  acid  takes 
the  place  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Phosphoric  acid  has  modifications — metaphosphoric  and 
pyrophos])horic  acids — whicli  differ  from  it  in  the  nmnber  of 
equivalents  of  water ;  and  these  forms  pass  into  one  another 
somewhat  readily.    Tims,  a  solution  of  metaphospi)oric  acid 
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when  boiled  passes  into  ortliophosphoric  acid  ;  pyrophos- 
phoi'ic  acid  may  be  prepared  by  evaporating  a  solution  of 
orthophosphoric  acid  at  a  tempei'ature  about  215°;  but  it, 
in  presence  of  water,  slowly  passes  back  into  the  ortho-acid 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  Each  of  these  acids  is  capable  of 
forming  a  number  of  different  salts — monobasic,  dibasic, 
tribasic,  or  tetrabasic  salts — with  the  same  metal,  and  thus 
a  large  number  of  zinc  phosphates  are  known.  The  subject 
is  one  beyond  the  scope  of  these  pages,  but  even  from  what 
has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  very  small  differences  of 
treatment  will  give  rise  to  different  results,  and  thus  it 
happens  that  there  are  quite  a  number  of  rival  preparations 
in  the  market,  differing  not  greatlj^,  but  still  distinctly  from 
one  another.  Their  exact  constitution  is  usually  a  trade 
secret,  but  most  of  them  are  believed  to  form  pyi'ophos- 
j)hate  of  zinc  with  varying  quantities  of  other  phosphates 
admixed. 

The  insolubility  of  the  different  salts  varies  greatly,  so 
that  for  each  preparation  there  is  probably  a  method  of 
manipulation  as  respects  heating,  &c.,  which  yields  the  best 
results,  and  this  may  help  to  explain  the  difference  of 
opinion  which  exists  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  the 
various  preparations. 

As  a  class,  the  zinc  oxj'phosphates  are  to  be  preferred  to 
the  oxychlorides,  as  they  are  not  only  less  irritating,  but 
they  are  less  affected  by  the  fluids  of  the  mouth.  They, 
nearly  all  of  them,  require  protection  from  moisture  while 
setting,  though  "  Fossiline  "  appeai-s  to  need  this  less  than 
the  others  ;  to  many  of  them  the  access  of  water  appears  to 
be  specially  destructive,  apparently  quite  altering  the  natm-e 
of  the  compound  formed.  As  they  all  require  to  be  mixed 
stiffly,  they  are  less  available  for  nerve-capping,  and  some 
other  protective  should  be  placed  immediately  over  the 
point  of  exposure.  Poulson's  cement,  Fossiline,  Weston's 
and  Ash's  phosphate  cements  are  all  favourite  forms,  but 
which  is  really  the  best  is  as  yet  quite  undecided.  A 
slightly  greased  agate  burnisher  will  be  found  very  useful 
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for  f^iving  fi  surface  to  them,  anrl  they  all  cliTit,'  well  to  the 
dentine,  so  tlifit  imich  undercutting  is  not  needed  in  any 
cavity.  At  the  margin  f)f  the  gum  they  fail,  like  oxy- 
chlorides,  l»iit  fir  less  rapidly  ;  so  that  many  practitioners 
pack  a  layer  f)f  gutta  percha  against  the  cervical  margins 
heforc  introducing  the  cement. 

AmnJf/anvi. — It  is  difficult  to  read  witli  iiny  patience  the 
literature  which  has  accumulated  al)out  the  use  and  jiro- 
jierties  of  amalgams,  for  not  oidy  is  it  very  voluminous,  but 
it  consists  for  the  most  part  f)f  mere  vajiourings  and  tirades, 
every  other  sentence  of  which  woidd  serve  to  demonstr.ate 
the  writer's  ignorance  of  the  rudiments  of  jdiysics  aTul  che- 
mistry, or  wouUl  form  a  capital  jtarody  uprm  the  methods 
of  scientific  experiment.  (Jf  course  there  are  exceptions, 
and  vahiahic  unjiretentious  ])apers  do  exist,  which  really 
advance  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  amongst  wiiich  may 
lie  mentioned  those  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  Mr.  Kirby,  l)r.  Hitch- 
cock, Dr.  Jjoguc,  \)r.  Foster  Flagg,  iJr.  St.  Ceorgc  Elliott, 
and  ;i.  few  others. 

.Metals,  when  melted  together  in  certain  definite  propor- 
tions, undergo  changes  in  .specific  gravity,  which  prove 
that  they  are  not  finite  mere  mechanical  mixtures,  but  that 
some  sort  of  chemical  union  has  taken  place  between  their 
components.  Of  this  the  several  vai'ieties  of  fusible  metal 
are  a  good  example,  for  they  have  melting  jioints  iielow 
tliose  of  their  constituents.  Mercury  has  the  property  of 
dissolving  many  of  the  rnetals,  and,  after  the  lap.se  of  a  little 
time,  of  entering  into  a  loose  or  firm  combination  with 
them;  thus,  wiien  palladium  is  rul)bed  up  with  mercury  it 
is  at  first  dissolved,  but  very  speedily  a  compound  is  formed, 
with  the  evftlution  of  a  sensilde  amount  of  heat,  which  is 
solid,  and  so  the  amalgam  sets.  The  compound  thus  formed 
is  not  easily  broken  up  a^ain,  but  in  the  case  of  copper 
it  is  different ;  in  the  well  known  Sullivan's  amalgam 
the  merciu-y  originally  mixed  with  the  j)rccij»it;ited  co))per 
is  set  free  under  the  influence  of  heat,  and  the  mass  be- 
comes pla.stic ;  left  at  rest  again  for  a  time  it  recombincs 
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and  the  amalgam  sets  again,  this  process  admitting  of  in- 
definite repetition. 

When,  instead  of  a  simple  metal  like  copper,  a  mixture 
of  a  number,  such  as  tin,  silver,  and  copper,  or  tin,  silver, 
and  gold,  be  taken,  the  mercury  at  first  dissolving  them 
brings  them  into  intimate  relation  with  itself  and  with  one 
another,  just  as  melting  would  have  done,  and  then  they 
combine  with  greater  or  less  speed,  according  to  the  parti- 
cular metals  and  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  present; 
thus,  some  amalgams  set  in  ten  minutes,  while  others  take 
two  or  three  hours. 

There  are  defects  to  which  all  amalgams  are  open,  and  as 
yet  there  is  a  good  deal  that  is  imperfectly  understood  in 
their  behaA'iour. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  at  any  great  length  into 
the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  amalgams  in  this 
work;  they  have  been  more  fully  discussed  elsewhere  (')  ; 
but  there  are  some  few  characters  shared  by  all  of  them 
which  require  mention  here.  Dissatisfied  with  the  amalgams 
then  in  use,  I  undertook  an  extended  series  of  experiments 
with  the  view  of  determining  the  real  som-ces  of  failure,  and 
was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  chemical  action  on  the  alloy 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  that  amalgams  at  no 
time  form  perfect  plugs.  Everj'  one  of  those  which  were 
submitted  to  experiment  contracted  as  it  became  hard  ;  some 
very  greatly,  others  less ;  but  still  all  contracted  to  an 
extent  that  must  imperil  the  preservation  of  contact  all 
round  the  circumference  of  the  plug.  But  this  contraction 
takes  place  with  the  greatest  rapidity  in  the  first  few  hours 
after  the  amalgam  has  been  mixed  up,  and  subsequently 
is  slight  in  amount,  though  it  is  often  not  completed  for 
twelve  hours.  Hence  Ave  may  partly  get  over  the  difficulty 
by  employing  an  amalgam  which  sets  with  great  rajjidity, 
such  as  palladium.    In  using  this  metal  as  an  amalgam  the 

(')  C.  S.  Tomes,  on  "Pliysical  .and  Cliemic.il  rrnpcrties  of  Amalgams." 
Transactions  of  Odontological  Society,  Marcb,  1S72. 
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greater  part  of  the  shrinkage  is  over  before  the  plug  is  com- 
pleted. 

General  experience  had  already  shown  that  of  all  amalgams 
in  use,  palladium  was  decidedly  the  best,  and  that  next  to 
this  came  copper;  and  it  was  exceedingly  satisfactory  to 
find,  in  my  experiments  on  this  matter,  that  these  two  dis- 
played less  slu-inkage  than  any  of  the  others.  But  of  the 
numerous  amalgams  submitted  to  experiment  there  was  not 
one  which  did  not  contract  markedly  as  it  hardened ;  so  that 
they  must,  one  and  all,  a  priori  be  pronounced  imperfect. 
It  seemed  that  the  addition  of  platinum  to  silver  and  tin 
amalgams  greatly  hastened  their  setting,  whilst  the  addition 
of  gold  lessened  their  contraction ;  there  is,  however,  a 
limit  to  the  quantity  of  gold  which  can  be  advantageousl}' 
added,  inasmuch  as  it  eventually  interferes  with  the  com- 
plete setting  of  the  compound ;  but  subsequent  I'esearches 
have  shown  that  no  statement  quite  so  simple  as  this  is  of 
imiversal  applicability. 

There  is,  however,  another  fault  possessed  by  amalgams, 
which  was  pointed  out  by  ^Ir.  Kirby  :  not  only  do  thcj'  con- 
tract, but  they  often  undergo  considerable  changes  in  form 
as  they  harden.  Thus,  he  found  that  on  moulding  specimens 
of  amalgams  into  the  form  of  long  bars,  with  a  view  of 
measuring  their  longitudinal  contraction  by  a  micrometer 
screw,  that  in  some  instances  it  was  impossible  to  replace 
the  sample  in  the  little  trough  used  for  the  piirpose. 

From  various  grounds,  it  might  seem  advisable  to  use  as 
little  mercury  as  possible  in  mixing  up  an  amalgam,  and  to 
be  probable  that  the  most  durable  plugs  would  be  made  in 
this  way ;  but  it  should  be  mentioned  that  in  Mr.  Kirby's 
hands  the  bars  which  showed  the  greatest  alteration  in  form 
were  those  which  had  been  mixed  very  dry. 

Inasmuch  as  the  solvent  powers  of  mercury  are  greatly 
increased  by  warmth,  if  it  be  desired  to  introduce  the 
amalgam  in  a  very  dry  and  almost  friable  condition,  warm 
instruments  should  be  employed. 

The  experiments  which  I  made  were  in  the  first  instance 
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conducted  by  filling  teeth  out  of  the  mouth  and  immersing 
them  in  the  ink-pot ;  upon  splitting  them  subsequently  it 
■was  found  that  with  the  exception  of  palladium  water-tight 
plugs  were  rarely  or  never  obtained.  But  as  this  method 
gave  no  means  of  comparing  the  results  with  one  another, 
it  was  soon  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  plan  of  taking  the 
specific  gravities  on  first  mixing,  and  then  at  intervals 
until  the  amalgam  had  set.  This,  which  was  done  by  means 
of  a  very  delicate  chemical  balance,  with  the  observance  of 
every  precaution  against  error  which  occurred  to  me,  in  the 
way  of  the  observance  of  constant  temperature,  the  use  of 
an  exceedingly  fine  wire  for  suspension,  etc.,  afforded  a  means 
of  comparing  the  contractions  of  different  compounds,  and 
of  the  same  compound  used  in  different  ways.  More  recently 
Dr.  St.  George  Elliott,  adopting  the  same  method,  has 
carried  out  a  far  more  extended  series  of  experiments  upon 
about  forty  of  the  compounds  most  commonly  in  use 
(Trans.  Odouto.  Soc,  Feb.,  1884).  He  finds  that  almost 
all  contract,  Fletcher's  "expanding"  amalgam  included, 
iinless  this  last  was  used  very  dry  ;  but  with  palladium  he 
did  not  experiment,  owing  to  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
making  it,  with  its  quick  setting,  compare  with  his  other 
experiments. 

There  are  some  factors  which  render  it  probable  that  the 
results  obtained  are  all  more  or  less  wrong,  but  up  to  a 
certain  point  the  results  may  be  fully  relied  upon  as  indica- 
tive of  important  facts  as  to  the  relative  shrinkages  ;  one 
thing  which  probably  upsets  the  accuracj^  of  all  the  deter- 
minations is  that  amalgams  give  out  heat  as  they  set,  and 
this  in  very  Avirying  degree,  and  they  many  of  them  set 
very  quickly.  The  first  weighing  must,  therefore,  be  per- 
formed pretty  rapidly,  and  thus  it  is  impossible  to  give 
time  to  ensure  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  mass 
being  at  exactly  the  same  point  as  that  of  the  Avater.  In 
the  paper  will  be  found  a  good  deal  of  valuable  information 
as  to  the  strength  of  the  various  amalgams  when  made  into 
disks  of  uniform  size  and  shape,  and  it  is  most  clearly 
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brought  out  that  no  general  law  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the 
proportion  of  mercury  to  be  used,  as  different  compounds 
behaved  their  best,  some  with  little^  some  with  much  ;  it 
was,  however,  inuisual  for  very  dry  amalgams  to  give  results 
satisfactory  in  respect  of  shrinkage. 

Another  curious  result  was,  that  there  often  appeared  to  be 
a  slow  change  going  on  in  l)ullv  for  along  time  after  appai'ent 
setting,  that  is  for  days  and  even  Avceks ;  but  I  strongly 
suspect  an  experimental  error  in  these  minute  estimations 
of  change,  not  so  much  from  any  inherent  improbability  in 
their  occurrence,  as  from  their  minuteness,  which  approached 
the  limits  of  sensibility  of  any  balance  which  could  be 
employed. 

Dismissing  for  the  moment  the  most  serious  defect  of 
amalgams,  viz.,  that  of  failure  to  produce  a  Avater-tight 
l)lug,  some  of  their  other  shortcomings  may  be  touched 
upon,  sucli  as  tlieir  tendency  to  discolour  themselves,  aud 
also  tf)  stain  tiie  tooth.  Given  the  same  amalgam,  the  dis- 
coloration is  greatest  when  much  mcrcur\'  has  been  used  ; 
palladium,  wliicli  combines  with  a  very  large  amount  of 
mercury,  gets  very  lilack  itself,  but  it  does  not  stain  the 
dentine  at  all  ;  copper  which  takes  up  far  less,  stains  the 
tootii  deeply ;  the  old  amalgams  made  by  filing  up  silver 
coins  also  stained  the  tooth  deeply,  and  the  cadmium 
amalgam,  at  one  time  introduced,  stained  the  tooth  a  deep 
yellow  colour,  thereby  demonstrating  conclusively  that  the 
staining  was  due  to  the  formation  of  tiie  sulphide  of  the 
metal  in  the  sulistance  of  the  dentine  ;  and  although  they 
are  most  of  them  hard  enough  to  resist  wear,  yet  they  are 
brittle,  so  that  the  edges  are  prone  to  chip  away.  Yet  with 
all  these  disadvantages,  they  are  a  class  of  bodies  so  useful 
as  to  l)e  (piite  indispensable  to  the  dentist.  But  before 
going  into  the  demerits  of  amalgams,  and  the  best  ways  of 
meeting  tiiem,  it  will  be  as  well  to  say  a  few  words  about  a 
charge  wliich,  if  proven  against  them,  woidd  banish  them 
wholly  from  the  materials  of  the  dentist  as  l)eing  unsafe. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  mercury  in  amalgams  is  so 
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feebly  held  that  it  can  escape  and  exert  its  poisonous  effects 
upon  the  person  in  whose  mouth  the  filling  is,  and  upon  those 
who  handle  them.  Mercurial  salivation,  headache,  insomnia, 
diarrhoea,  amaurosis,  aphthaj,  loss  of  memory,  gangrene  of 
the  mouth,  and  most  other  ailments,  have  been  attributed 
to  this  fell  agency.  But  it  happens  that  there  is  ample 
internal  evidence  in  the  reports  of  the  cases  to  relieve  us  of 
the  necessity  of  paying  much  attention  to  the  dicta  of  the 
writers,  and  it  is  at  least  curious  that  these  gentlemen  see 
not  one,  or  two,  or  three  cases,  but  they  see  them  by  dozens, 
though  other  practitioners  seeing  at  least  as  many  patients, 
but  handicapped  by  the  habits  of  scientific  accuracy,  never 
see  one  at  all. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  alleged  that  the  use  of  red  rubber 
for  plates  had  in  numerous  instances  within  the  experience 
of  a  single  hospital  physician  produced  salivation  and  other 
untoward  results.  The  Odontological  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  recognising  the  great  importance  of  ascertaining 
whether  this  belief  was  true,  sent  out  a  circular  inquiring 
from  all  its  members  whether  they  had  ever  had  reason  to 
suppose  that  such  a  result  had  come  under  their  personal 
notice.  The  outcome  of  this  collective  investigation  was, 
that  not  a  single  instance  could  be  found  in  which  there 
was  the  least  ground  for  accepting  the  conclusions  of  the 
writer  alluded  to,  and  it  was  clear  that  he  had  accepted 
evidences  of  ordinary  inflammation  arising  from  irritations 
of  the  most  familiar  kinds,  such  as  want  of  cleanliness,  etc., 
for  the  effects  of  a  specific  poison.  The  fallacy  of  post  lioc 
ergo  propter  hoc  runs  through  almost  all  that  has  been 
written  on  this  subject,  even  where  there  is  not  actual 
carelessness  of  observation  or  recklessness  of  assertion. 

To  any  who  may  be  curious  to  see  to  what  a  climax  of 
absurdity  some  writers  have  attained,  I  would  recommend  a 
perusal  of  a  paper  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Ohio  State 
Journal  of  Dental  Science,  4th  December,  1882.  I  spare  the 
writer  the  mention  of  his  name,  though  he  hardly  deserves 
to  be  spared  anything  in  the  way  of  severity  of  criticism. 
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A  few  cases  liave  occurred  which  liave  attained  to  a  degree 
of  notoriety,  which  renders  it  desirable  that  tliey  should  be 
noticed  here.  In  the  Medical  Union  of  New  York,  Jan., 
1873,  a  case  is  related  which  at  the  time  attracted  much 
attention.  A  lady  in  good  health,  free  from  strumous  or 
syphilitic  taint,  had  arsenic  applied  to  an  exposed  nerve  ; 
it  was  removed  next  day,  but  after  a  week  of  pain  slie 
sought  the  advice  of  another  dentist,  who,  finding  the  nerve 
dead  in  the  one,  but  alive  in  the  other  root,  cautiously 
a})plicd  it  again.  At  tliat  time,  hoirt-vi-r,  lie  Iiad  noticed 
that  some  exfuluttioti  of  the  anterior  ivall  of  itx  socket  was  com- 
mencing. Three  days  afterwards,  though  the  parts  around 
were  then  exquisitely  tender,  he  filled  the  tooth  with 
amalgam.  A  period  of  intense  suffering  followed ;  she 
became  prostrate  with  hectic  fever,  and  was  at  times 
delirious ;  pus  oozed  from  the  sockets  of  the  teeth,  which  all 
became  loose,  so  that  several  were  removed  without  the  use 
of  any  forceps,  and  mingled  pus  and  saliva  were  constantly 
oozing  from  the  mouth.  As  the  patient  was  evidently  in 
great  danger,  the  whole  lower  jaw  was  removed,  the  periosteum 
being  carefully  preserved.  The  patient  rapidly  recovered, 
and  in  the  space  of  six  months  a  new  jaw  formed,  which  was 
firm  enough  to  allow  an  artificial  denture  to  be  inserted. 

There  hardly  seems  a  possibility  for  doubt  that  in  this 
case  the  escape  of  arsenic,  known  to  have  occm-red,  was 
followed  by  extensive  acute  necrosis  ;  and  it  seems  hardly 
credible  that  the  medical  attendant,  as  well  as  several 
dentists,  should  have  adopted  any  other  view  ;  yet  it  was 
confidently  set  down  as  a  case  of  mercurial  salivation,  caused 
by  the  amalgam  filling.  This  diagnosis  was  based  largely 
on  the  occurrence  of  salivation,  ignoring  the  familiar  fact 
that  there  is  always  a  profuse  flow  in  any  acute  inflamma- 
tion in  the  mouth,  and  the  still  more  significant  fact  that 
connnencing  exfoliation  had  been  noticed  prior  to  the 
msertion  of  the  filling,  at  which  time  there  was  excruciating 
tenderness  around  the  tooth. 

The  foregoing  case  I  have  quoted  at  some  length  as  being 
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a  fair  sample  of  the  sort  of  evidence  that  we  are  often  asked 
to  accept  as  proof  that  amalgams  do  all  sorts  of  mischief ; 
it  so  happens  that  it  was  reported  in  sufficient  detail  to 
allow  of  our  forming  our  own  opinion  upon  it,  but  it  more 
commonly  happens  that  the  report  is  so  imperfect  that  the 
data  for  a  conclusion  are  really  not  there  ;  but  even  in  such 
there  are  often  little  pieces  of  internal  evidence  which  lead 
one  to  doubt  the  competence  of  the  reporter  to  form  a  just 
opinion ;  indeed,  I  may  say,  that,  having  given  close  atten- 
tion to  every  instance  known  to  me  of  alleged  mercurial 
influence  from  an  amalgam  filling,  I  have  never  met  with 
one  single  account  which  ujaon  internal  evidence  appeared  to 
me  to  be  worthy  of  any  particular  consideration. 

Without  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  a  physical  im- 
possibility that  an  amalgam  should  exert  the  effects  of 
mercury  vipon  a  j)erson  in  whose  mouth  it  has  been  placed, 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  clinical  experience  is  wholly 
opposed  to  such  an  idea,  and  that  I  personally  have  never 
read  of  any  case  Avhich  would  even  tend  to  make  me  suspect 
its  having  exerted  any  baleful  influence.  Indeed  I  may  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  a  careful  perusal  of  the  papers  of  those 
who  have  advocated  a  contrary  opinion  has  done  much  to 
convince  me  that  it  never  does  happen,  and  I  venture  to 
predict  that  with  the  advance  of  liberal  education  which  will 
ensure  to  the  dentist  some  degree  of  acquaintance  with 
collateral  subjects  such  as  physics,  chemistry,  and  thera- 
peutics, we  shall  hear  no  more  of  this  bugbear.  Dismissing, 
then,  this  objection,  we  may  classify  the  valid  defects  as 
follows : — 

1.  Shrinkage  in  setting. 

2.  Change  of  form  in  setting. 

3.  Want  of  toughness  or  of  hardness. 

4.  Discoloration  of  the  surface  of  the  amalgam  itself. 

5.  Staining  of  the  substance  of  the  tooth  hy  it. 
Shrinkage,  the  defect  from  which  none  of  them  are  free, 

save  only  palladium,  is  perhaps  the  worst  fault  that  an 
amalgam  can  possess,  for  it  renders  the  production  of  a 
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water-tight  plug  witli  it  almost  an  imjjossibility.  Great 
i  mprovemeut,  has,  however,  taken  place  in  the  alloys  sold  iu 
this  respect,  and  much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Thomas  Fletcher  for 
forcibly  calling  attention  to  this  point  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  experimenting  to  get  rid  of  the  fault  witli  some 
little  success.  But  although  the  addition  of  gold  and  of 
platinum  has  effected  improvement,  the  fault  still  exists,  and 
it  becomes  necessary  to  study  by  what  metliods  of  manipu- 
lation we  may  minimise  it,  wliicli  requires  a  study  of  tlie 
peculiarities  of  the  compound  we  elect  to  make  use  of. 
From  this  point  of  view  excessively  dry  amalgams  appear  at 
a  disadvantage  ;  on  tlie  other  luiud,  rapidity  of  setting,  which 
is,  cceieris  jxa-iOux,  promoted  by  dryness  of  the  mixture,  is  a 
great  desideratum.  For  it  has  been  found  by  experiment  that 
the  greatest  changes  of  bulk  occur  early  in  tlie  jjrocess  of 
setting,  so  that  no  small  part  of  the  total  shrinkage  will 
take  place  in  the  case  of  very  rapid-setting  amalgam  before 
the  plug  lias  left  the  operator's  hands,  and  while  the 
edges  are  still  being  burnished  against  tlie  margins  of  the 
cavity  ;  there  is,  of  course,  the  further  advantage,  that  there 
is  less  likelihood  of  injury  to  the  filling  before  it  has  become 
hanl  enough  to  take  care  of  itself.  In  ink  experiments  I 
liave  found  it  useful  to  embed  in  large  fillings  fragments  of 
old  amalgam  mIucIi  has  already  set,  thereby  diminishing 
the  bulk  of  that  wliich  lias  still  to  undergo  change,  and 
for  the  same  reason  it  is  often  more  advantageous  to  patch 
old  fillings  whicii  are  falling  at  particular  points  rather  than 
to  remove  them  and  insert  ii  large  mass  of  new  amalgam. 

Very  excellent  results  are  obtained  by  a  method  of  in- 
sertion which  was  shown  to  me  by  Dr.  Bonwill  :  if  a  piece  of 
softish  amalgam  be  squeezed  in  a  pair  of  pliers,  the  excess  of 
mercury  will  be  forced  out  at  the  edges,  and  that  which 
remains  between  the  jaws  will  be  found"  to  be  very  firm  and 
to  set  very  rapidly.  Something  of  this  effect  he  obtains  by 
squeezing  it  in  the  tooth  itself;  he  introduces  it  in  a 
thoroughly  plastic  condition,  in  moderate  sized  ])icces,  and 
subjects  it  in  the  cavity  to  heavy  pressure,  with  small 
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pledgets  of  paper,  the  result  being  that  very  fluid  portions 
appear  round  the  edges,  whence  they  are  removed,  and  more 
amalgam  introduced,  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  As 
much  force  is  employed  as  would  be  required  to  con- 
solidate a  soft  foil  plug,  and  if  a  rapidly  setting  alloy  such 
as  Dr.  Bonwill's  own  be  used,  by  the  time  the  last  portions 
are  introduced  those  first  compacted  will  be  far  advanced 
towards  hardening ;  very  fine  results  may  be  obtained  by 
this  method  of  manipulation. 

This  method  of  dealing  with  an  amalgam  is  quite  opposed 
to  the  tenets  of  many  of  those  who  have  written  on  the 
subject,  who  say  that  an  amalgam  should  never  be  squeezed 
because  the  more  fluid  part  which  is  expressed  is  not  merelj' 
mercury,  but  contains  some  of  the  constituent  metals  in 
greater  quantity  than  others,  so  that  the  alloy  is  altered  in  its 
chemical  composition.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt 
that  any  large  excess  of  mercury  in  the  first  mixing  is  very 
detrimental,  for  it  is  not  liicely  to  be  thoroughly  squeezed 
out,  and  any  large  proportion  is  almost  sure  to  lead  to 
ultimate  discoloration  of  the  filling. 

In  the  case  of  Sullivan's  copper  amalgam.  Dr.  Elliott's 
and  my  own  experiments  concur  in  showing  that  when  used 
exceedingly  dry  the  shrinkage  is  increased ;  this  applies 
with  more  or  less  force  to  many  amalgams,  but  not  quite 
to  all. 

Discoloration.  ■ —  Palladium,  however  manipulated,  will 
become  of  a  lustrous  black,  and  copper  amalgam  likewise 
will  become  black,  unless  its  surface  is  exposed  to  rapid 
attrition,  in  which  case  it  will  keep  tolerably  bright. 
Other  amalgams  differ  greatly  in  respect  of  liability  to 
darken,  but  the  dryer  they  are  used  the  better  they  will 
resist,  and  the  addition  of  gold  to  the  alloy  is  of  advantage. 
The  bestowal  of  a  fine  surface  by  polishing  after  the  amalgam 
is  hard  will  do  mucli  to  preserve  it,  and  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  amalgams  in  the  market,  which  thus  placed  under 
favourable  conditions,  will  keep  colour  fairly  well  in  tlic 
majority  of  mouths  ;  there  are  some  mouths,  however,  in 
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wliich  no  amalgam  will  preserve  even  a  tolerable  brightness 
of  colour. 

Staining  of  the  Tooth. — The  greatest  offenders  in  this 
direction  are  copper  amalgam  and  the  old  silver  coin 
amalgam ;  palladium  is  free  from  this  defect,  perliajjs 
because  it  is  truly  water-tight ;  and  several  of  tliose  whicii 
contain  a  material  quantity  of  gold  and  platinum  discolour 
tlie  tooth  but  little  if  nsed  with  proper  care.  Much  may 
often  be  done  to  prevent  discoloration  by  lining  the  cavity 
witli  oxycliloridc  or  phosphate  of  zinc,  or  even  by  varnishing 
the  cavity  with  a  solution  of  copal  or  of  gutta  percha  in 
cliloroform  ;  leakiness  of  the  filling  of  course  brings  about 
discoloration  by  the  decomposition  of  the  surface  of  the 
amalgam,  whicli  is  in  apposition  with  the  tooth,  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  amalgams  are  almost  always  imperfect 
in  this  respect,  while  the  white  plastic  fillings  are  quite 
perfect. 

ChxiTUje  of  Form  in  Setting. — There  is  not  very  much 
exact  knowledge  npon  this,  but  extreme  dryness  is  believed 
to  be  unfavoiu-able  in  its  results  ;  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
certain  that  rapid  setting  would  be  advantageous,  inasmuch 
as  there  woidd  be  less  cliange  after  the  filling  had  left  the 
operator's  hands,  and  some  of  it  might  have  been  corrected 
by  the  final  burnishing  of  tlie  edges. 

Want  of  Toughnei<s  or  of  Hardness. — There  is  no  amalgam 
in  ordinary  use  of  such  toughness  that  its  edges  can  safely 
be  left  thin,  as  the  edges  of  a  gold  filling  may  be  ;  the 
edges  of  the  cavity  should  be  so  formed  tliat  nothing  like  a 
feather  edge  should  l)e  left,  and  if  tliis  precaution  be  ne- 
glected, the  edges  of  the  amalgam  will  infallibly  break  away 
and  leave  a  crevice  likely  to  leak.  But  amalgams  differ 
much  in  their  strength  ;  here  again  the  reduction  of  the 
mercury  to  moderate  amount  is  usually  advantageous,  whilst 
its  extreme  diminution  is  often  the  reverse  of  advantageous. 

The  so-called  felts  of  tin  are  to  be  classed  among  the 
amalgams,  and  though  they  are  not  exactly  plastic  and 
do  not  set,  yet  they  arc  compounds  of  mercury  and  tin. 
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and  owe  their  physical  properties  to  this.  They  are  not 
of  much  use  as  materials  of  which  to  make  a  complete 
filling,  but  many  operators  like  them  as  foundations  for 
a  large  gold  filling,  as  the  gold  will  to  a  certain  extent 
adhere  to  the  tin,  to  a  sufficient  extent,  at  all  events,  to 
render  easy  the  commencement  of  the  building  on  of  co- 
hesive gold  :  for  my  own  part,  however,  I  prefer  actual 
tin-foil  in  these  positions  where  anything  of  the  sort  is 
desirable. 

Tin. — Owing  to  its  greater  softness  tin  may  be  manipu- 
lated in  larger  pieces  than  gold,  and  therefore  with  greater 
rapidity  ;  for  the  same  reason  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
make  water-tight  plugs  with  it,  and  it  is  less  spoilt  by  the 
access  of  moisture  during  the  progress  of  the  work.  These 
qualities  i-ender  it  useful  as  a  filling  for  children's  teeth,  and 
for  certain  portions  of  the  fillings  of  adult's  teeth  ;  it  resists 
attrition  fairly  well,  and  although  its  surface  becomes  dark 
it  does  not  stain  the  tooth,  nor  is  it  acted  upon  by  the  fluids 
of  the  mouth  beyond  this  superficial  discoloration. 

It  is  by  many  operators  used  for  commencing  the  cervical 
edges  of  interstitial  fillings,  its  use  being  abandoned  in 
favour  of  gold  when  that  part  of  the  cavity  has  been  lined ; 
and  it  is  thought  that  failure  at  that  most  vulnerable  point 
is  thereby  rendered  less  frequent.  The  only  disadvantage 
appertaining  to  this  method  is  that  there  is  in  time  a  black 
line  at  the  edge  of  the  filling,  and  this  may  be  mistaken  for 
failure  at  this  point,  particularly  by  an  opei-ator  not  accus- 
tomed to  see  tin  thus  used. 

Tin  is  also  employed  in  conjunction  with  gold,  the  metals 
being  more  intimately  mixed  ;  a  sheet  of  tin  is  enclosed 
between  two  sheets  of  gold  and  then  twisted  into  ropes  or 
cut  into  strips,  &c.,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  operator, 
and  when  thus  dealt  with  the  mixed  metal  works  with 
almost  the  softness  of  pure  tin. 

It,  however,  possesses  this  peculiarity,  that  after  a  time 
some  chemical  action  takes  place  which  extends  deeply  into 
the  mass,  in  consequence  of  which  the  plug  takes  on  much 
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the  appearance  of  an  amalgam,  and  becomes  exceedingly 
hard,  cutting  with  a  peculiar  gritty  cut. 

Some  think  that  this  change  takes  place  more  fully  if  the 
access  of  moisture  has  not  been  prevented ;  however  this 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  a  most  serviceable  plug  may  be 
made  with  the  mixed  metal  under  circumstances  where  the 
partial  access  of  moisture  would  liave  wholly  ruined  a  gold 
filling.  The  fillings  are  quite  hard  enough  to  withstand  the 
wear  of  mastication,  and  are  in  certain  places  very  valuable, 
but  they  do  not  look  very  nice,  and  are  therefore  not  suited 
to  places  exposed  to  view. 

6'oZ(/.— Gold,  as  prepared  for  the  use  of  dentists,  takes  two 
very  distinct  forms,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  terms 
cohesive  and  non-cohesive,  or  soft.  The  difference  docs  not 
appear  to  be  one  of  purity,  as  soft  foil  at  once  becomes  cohe- 
sive on  being  strongly  annealed,  but  it  appears  to  consist  in 
some  trifling  diflerencc  in  physical  condition,  of  a  nature 
not  well  undei'stood  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
even  tlie  most  successful  manufacturers  of  soft  foil  know 
more  than  an  empirical  plan  of  treatment  which  they  very 
generally  keep  to  themselves.  However  that  may  be,  there 
is  far  more  difference  between  the  soft  foils  of  various  makers 
than  there  is  between  the  cohesive  foils,  which  are,  of  com- 
paratively speaking,  uniform  quality.  An  endless  conti-o- 
versy  goes  on  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  forms, 
which  seems  no  nearer  to  its  settlement  tlian  it  was  when 
it  commenced. 

If  fragments  of  cohesive  foil  be  shaken  up  together  in  a 
pill-box,  they  will  cohere  so  firmly  that  they  can  only  with 
difficulty  be  torn  apail,  but  pieces  of  soft  foil  so  treated 
will  not  stick  together  at  all.  It  is  obvious  that  this  quality 
is  a  very  valuable  one  when  we  wish  to  make  a  filling  ;  but 
there  is  unfortunately  a  fault  to  set  off  against  it,  namely, 
that  it  is  a  liarsh  material  which  dots  not  readily  adapt 
itself  to  an  irregular  sin-face  like  tliat  of  an  average  cavity, 
but  on  the  contrary,  it  has  a  strong  tendency  to  ball  up 
under  the  instiiiment,  and  so  ciu'l  away  from  the  tooth.  At 
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one  time  I  made  a  large  number  of  experiments  with  various 
forms  of  gold,  inserting  fillings  into  teeth  out  of  the  mouth, 
and  dropping  them  into  an  ink-pot  to  test  them  as  to  water- 
tightness.  The  general  result  of  our  experiments  was  to 
show  that  with  tin  or  with  soft  foil  it  was  a  matter  of  ease 
to  get  a  tight  plug,  but  that  with  cohesive  foil  it  was  so 
difficult  that  we  but  rarely  succeeded,  and  then  only  by  the 
use  of  gold  in  exceedingly  small  pieces,  such  as  \  A  cylinders. 
In  fact,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  difficulty  being 
so  great  when  the  tooth  was  in  a  vice,  on  all  sides  accessible, 
it  was  only  in  a  minority  of  cases  that  the  same  result  could 
be  hoped  for  in  the  mouth. 

A  form  of  gold  has  been  recently  introduced  by  Wolrab 
of  Bremen,  which  combines,  in  a  degree  not  hitherto  attained, 
the  qualities  of  softness  and  cohesiveness ;  this  has  been 
imitated  with  more  or  less  success  by  other  makers,  their 
prcpai-ations  being  named  "velvet  gold." 

The  qualities  Avhich  we  desire  in  a  soft  foil  are,  that  it 
shall  be  tough,  so  as  not  to  crumble  under  the  instrumeiat, 
and  that  it  shall  be  exceedingly  yielding  and  free  from 
harshness  ;  as  there  is  no  true  cohesion,  the  portions  of  the 
plug  are  held  together  by  being  intimately  interlaced  and 
wedged  against  each  other,  and  this  is  only  attainable  by 
the  several  portions  sliding  readily  over  one  another  as  they 
are  introduced ;  any  approach  to  cohesiveness  is  therefore 
destructive  to  its  working  properties  and  would  result  in  the 
plug  containing  hollow  places. 

With  cohesive  foil,  a  totally  different  set  of  proijerties  is 
desired  ;  each  piece  should  cohere  to  that  already  in  place 
at  the  smallest  touch,  and  so  far  from  sliding  over  it,  it 
should  never  move  in  the  very  smallest  degree  after  it  has 
once  touched  the  filling.  The  cohesiveness  of  foil  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  least  moisture,  grease,  kc,  so  that  it  is 
important  that  it  should  not  be  handled  ;  exposure  to  the 
air  even  seems  to  have  an  eftect  in  destroying  its  properties, 
so  that  it  should  be  kept  protected.  Annealing  restores  its 
cohesiveness,  but  it  is  difficult  to  anneal  it  with  such  regu- 
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larity  as  to  get  its  best  properties  wheu  once  it  has  deterio- 
rated. 

Soft  foil  is  used  iu  the  form  of  foil  variously  folded  or 
rolled  up,  the  object  being,  whatever  the  form  prefen-ed,  to 
secure  some  degree  of  parallelism  in  the  layers ;  it  is  also 
frequently  rolled  up  into  cylinders  of  various  sizes  and  hard- 
ness, and  in  this  form  the  parallelism  is  excellently  well 
secured. 

Cohesive  foil  is  prepared  iu  pellets  which  consist  of  many 
super-imposed  layere  of  very  thin  foil,  but  it  is  more  fre- 
quently used  simply  folded  in  strips  or  in  ropes  ;  many 
operators  in  place  of  folding  it  prefer  to  use  rolled  or  beaten 
foil  of  a  thickness  equivalent  to  that  which  they  would  have 
obtained  by  folding  a  thinner  foil ;  these  so-called  heavy 
foils  are  numbered  10,  20,  -10,  GO,  70,  up  to  240  ;  these 
numbers  denoting  that  a  sheet  of  the  ordinary  size  would 
contain  that  number  of  grains. 

Another  form  of  gold  adapted  for  tilling  teeth  has 
been  produced  l)y  cliemical  means.  The  metal  is  thrown 
down  from  a  state  of  solution  in  a  more  or  less  crystalline 
form. 

Mr.  Makins,  late  Lecturer  on  Dental  Metallurgy  to  the 
Dental  Hospital  of  London,  was,  I  tiiink,  the  first  who  pro- 
cured sponge  or  crystal  gold,  as  it  is  now  called,  with  a  view 
to  its  lieing  used  for  dental  purposes.  His  preparation  con- 
sisted of  minute  octahedral  crystals,  connected  loosely  to- 
gether by  fibres,  whicli  at  parts  exhibited  a  crystalline 
character,  the  whole  forming  a  spongy  mass  of  dead  gold 
colour.  The  sponge  under  pressure  became  consolidated, 
in  wliich  state  it  could  not  be  distinguished  from  solid 
inetal.  Additional  i)ieces  of  the  sponge,  if  added  to  that 
which  had  already  been  condensed,  on  the  employment  of 
moderate  pressure  became  adherent.  Tliis  adhesive  or 
welding  property  rendered  the  gradual  formation  of  a  plug, 
solid  iu  all  its  parts,  a  matter  of  but  little  difiiculty,  and  in 
the  absence  of  a  distinct  recognition  of  tlie  adhesive  ])roper- 
tics  of  certain  samples  of  foil,  the  new  gold  appeared  to  offer 
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great  advantages,  and  seemed  likely  to  supersede  the  use  of 
foil  in  certain  characters  of  plugs.  I  have  seen,  from  time 
to  time,  fillings  which  Avere  made  with  Mr.  Makins'  first 
batch  of  sponge,  and  up  to  the  present  period  they  have 
remained  unaltered.  A  description  of  the  gold,  with  the 
manner  of  using  it,  was  published  by  my  father. 

Mr.  Makins  did  not  enter  upon  the  manufacture  as  a 
commercial  matter.  The  subject  having  attracted  notice, 
others  attempted  to  prodiice  a  similar  preparation,  but  the 
results  were  so  unfavourable,  that  for  a  time  the  use  of  the 
sponge  gold  Avas  abandoned. 

Subsequently  Mr.  Barling,  of  Maidstone,  gave  his  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  introduced  a  sponge  gold  not  altogether 
dissimilar  to  that  which  Mr.  Makins  produced.  It  was 
formed  mainly  of  octahedral  crystals  and  indistinct  fibres. 

Soon  after  the  production  of  sponge  gold  in  this  country, 
the  attention  of  transatlantic  practitioners  became  directed 
to  the  subject.  Many  experiments  there  as  here  were  made, 
with  very  questionable  success.  Ultimately,  however,  a  very 
beautiful  preparation  was  made  by  Mr.  Watts,  and  this  is,  I 
believe,  the  only  form  of  sponge  gold  used  in  America.  We 
know  it  as  Watts'  American  crystal  gold,  the  valuable  pro- 
pei-ties  of  which  have  been  very  strongly  put  forward  by 
Dr.  Dwinelle  and  others  in  the  American  dental  journals. 
The  gold  comes  to  the  hand  of  the  operator  in  the  form  of 
light  spongy  cakes,  readily  compressible  between  the  thumb 
and  finger.  Several  degrees  of  density  ai-e  produced,  but  the 
character  of  the  gold  is  otherwise  the  same.  By  the  aid  of 
the  microscope  we  are  enabled  to  sec  that  the  American 
diff"ers  in  its  structure  from  the  English  sponge  gold.  Each 
is  crystalline,  but  while  the  latter  consists  of  crystals  of 
the  form  normal  to  the  metal,  the  former  is  made  up  of 
beautiful  foliaceous  crystals  closely  resembling  in  general 
appearance  the  leaf  or  frond  of  a  common  fern.  They  have 
considerable  superficial  extent  with  very  slight  thickness, 
and  lie  together  greatly  entangled  and  interlocked. 

In  the  earlier  samples  a  considerable  amount  of  amorphous 
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gold  was  entangled  amongst  the  crystals,  and  in  some  cases 
oxide  of  gold  was  present  in  a  small  amount.  These  imper- 
fections have  been  remedied,  and  the  rcgnline  condition  is 
obtained  l)}-  all  the  mannfacturcrs.  More  recently  samples 
of  sponge  gold  prepared  in  Paris  reached  this  coiuitry. 

In  order  to  command  the  best  results  in  the  use  of  the 
cr}-stal  gold,  fonr  points  require  attention. 

Tlie  gold  must  have  been  recently  manufactured,  or  re- 
cently annealed,  in  order  that  the  adhesive  property  shall 
be  fully  pronounced.  The  plugs  must  be  built  up  of  small 
fragments,  each  one  being  perfectly  consolidated  before 
another  is  added.  Tlie  metal  must  be  preserved  from  the 
contact  of  moisture  inatil  the  plug  is  formed.  And  appro- 
priate instruments  must  lie  used  in  perforniiug  the  operation. 
The  neglect  of  cither  of  these  conditions  will  be  followed 
by  an  unfavourable  resxilt. 

.S])onge  gold  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  soon  loses  its 
peculiar  adhesive  quality,  and  becomes  quite  unmanageable; 
instead  of  welding  together  under  the  stopping  instrument, 
it  falls  to  pieces,  and  all  attempts  to  make  additions  to  that 
which  is  already  consolidated  are  unsuccessful  ;  on  this 
account  it  is  desirable  to  anneal  the  metal  where  any  doubt 
exists  as  to  its  condition.  By  the  process  of  heating,  the 
adhesive  property  is  restored,  even  though  the  temperature 
to  which  tlie  gold  is  cx])Osed  falls  short  of  a  red  heat.  But 
to  whatever  extent  the  welding  property  is  produced,  the 
presence  of  moistiu-e  will  at  once  render  it  unavailable.  The 
metal,  from  its  porous  condition,  absorbs  like  a  sponge,  and 
instead  of  consolidating  under  the  pressure  of  the  instm- 
ment,  works  up  into  powder.  We  must  therefore  guard 
against  the  admission  of  the  saliva,  and  also  ]irotect  the 
tootli  under  operation  from  the  expired  breatli,  which  being 
charged  with  moisture  will,  if  the  metal  be  of  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  itself,  deposit  upon  it  a  sufficient  amount  of 
fluid  to  interfere  with  the  cohesive  property  of  the  gold. 

Sponge  gold  lias  not  very  many  constant  adherents, 
though  properly  manipulated  it  is  capable  of  yielding  the 
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finest  results ;  there  is  however  a  somewhat  general  impres- 
sion that  there  are  pitfalls  which  render  a  failure  of  a  kind 
not  always  visible  at  the  time  rather  more  likely  to  occur 
with  it  than  with  any  other  form  of  gold.  Thus  it  is 
possible  to  get  a  plug  which  looks  very  hard  and  dense  on 
the  surface,  but  which  is  porous  beneath,  and  perhaps  against 
the  edges  ;  such  a  result  is  very  likely  to  happen  if  the 
operator,  seduced  by  the  facility  with  which  it  is  packed,  is 
tempted  to  use  fragments  which  are  too  large. 

It  is,  however,  very  useful  to  make  a  foundation  whereon 
to  build  cohesive  foil,  as  it  is  easy  to  make  it  lie  dead, 
and  it  will  occasionally  help  out  of  a  difficulty  in  filling  a 
shallow  cavity  in  which  it  is  for  some  reason  or  other  not 
desirable  to  make  retaining  points,  and  where  the  cavity  is 
of  such  shape  that  there  is  but  little  hold  ;  in  such  positions 
its  property  of  packing  dead  and  not  rolling  is  of  much  value. 

In  instituting  a  comparison  between  gold  foil  and  crystal 
gold,  the  microscope  may  be  called  into  requisition  with 
advantage.  If  plugs  be  made  in  perforated  pieces  of  ivorj- 
(in  the  manner  already  alluded  to)  with  the  various  forms 
of  crystal  gold,  we  shall  find  that  the  surface  which  has 
been  pressed  upon,  and  has  rested  against  the  ivory,  is  made 
up  of  crystals,  the  forms  of  which  have  been  unaltered  by 
the  pressure.  Their  presence  in  this  situation  indicates  a 
certain  amount  of  porosity,  and  it  is  due  to  the  dentine  not 
offering  sufficient  resistance  to  interfere  with  the  crystalline 
character  of  the  metal.  Had  the  hole  been  in  metal, 
instead  of  ivory,  the  inserted  plug  would  have  presented 
a  much  greater  density  upon  the  lower  surface  ;  or  had  the 
cavity  been  lined  with  enamel,  a  similar  advantage  woiild 
have  been  gained.  In  practice  it  is  veiy  frequently  neces- 
sary to  plug  a  tooth  from  which  the  whole  of  the  diseased 
tissue  cannot  be  removed ;  hence  a  substance  softer  than 
health}'  dentine  forms  the  surface,  the  resistance  offered  by 
which  will  be  quite  incapable  of  ])roducing  condensation  of 
the  gold  to  the  extent  obtained  where  the  disorganized  part 
is  wholly  removed :  consequently,  if  crystal  gold  be  used, 
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the  enclosed  surfaces  of  the  plug  will  be  imperfect,  they 
will  be  capable  of  absorbing  moisture,  and  may  after  a  time 
be  broken  down  with  very  slight  force.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  cavity  is  shallow,  with  the  bottom  hard,  and  the 
oi-ifice  surrounded  by  enamel,  perfectly  satisfactory  results 
may  be  obtained.  In  those  cases  Avherc  decay  has  com- 
menced upon  the  labial  surface  of  the  front  teeth,  the 
crystal  yold  may  be  used  with  gi-eat  advantage.  The  plug- 
should  be  made  to  project,  and  tiien  be  filed  down  to  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  surface  of  the  tooth. 

The  attainment  of  absolute  solidity  in  a  gold  plug  made 
in  the  mouth,  is  not  possible.  If  crystal  gold  be  ;ised,  the 
microscope  will  show  a  certain  amount  of  porosity ;  if  foil 
be  employed,  it  will  show  the  presence  of  fissures  in  the 
peripheral  surface  of  the  plug.  Now,  if  moisture  finds  its 
way  to  the  surface  of  the  former,  it  will  spread  over  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  plug ;  but  in  the  latter  it  will 
be  confined  to  the  minute  fissures  situated  at  distant  in- 
tervals over  its  surface.  After  using  crystal  gold  for  some 
years,  and  examining  very  closely  into  tlie  results,  my  father 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  inferior  to  foil  for  the  con- 
struction of  that  portion  of  the  plug  which  rests  against  the 
dentine.  But  if  the  operation  be  commenced  by  lining  the 
cavity  with  foil,  the  central  portion  of  the  plug  may  be 
advantageously  made  with  crystal  gold.  By  thus  combining 
the  two  forms  of  gold,  plugs  may  be  produced,  the  density 
and  impermeability  of  which  camiot  be  surpassed. 

Sponge  gold,  when  long  kept,  appears  to  undergo  some 
moleculiu-  change,  greatly  interfering  with  its  welding  pro- 
perties, wliich  are  only  in  a  measure  restored  by  annealing. 

Gold  foil  is  prepared  by  beating,  or  sometimes,  in  the  case 
of  very  lieavy  foils,  rolling,  into  thin  sliccts  a  perfectly  pure 
metal.  Tlie  sheet  when  prepared  for  dental  purposes  is 
usually  four  inches  stjuaro,  and  is  numbered  in  accordance 
with  its  weight.  Thus  tlie  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  indicate  the 
number  of  grains  contained  in  each  four-inch  sheet,  and 
recently  very  much  heavier  foils  liave  been  employed, 
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reaching  as  high  as  two  hundred  and  forty  grains  per 
sheet. 

The  gold  leaf  of  commerce  is  an  altogether  different  article. 
In  order  to  produce  a  leaf  svifficiently  thin  for  gilding  pur- 
poses, it  is  necessary  to  introduce  a  certain  amount  of  copper, 
as  otherwise  the  metal  when  greatly  reduced  in  thickness 
will  not  leave  the  vellum,  between  sheets  of  Avhich  it  is 
beaten. 

Considerable  care  is  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  the 
gold  leaf,  as  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  it  shall  possess 
certain  physical  characteristics  as  well  as  chemical  purity. 
Thus  it  must  be  tough  and  soft,  and  must  possess  either  a 
high  degree  of  adhesiveness,  or  else  must  be  completely  uon- 
adhesive.  In  the  one  case,  if  several  strips  be  placed  in  a 
pill-box  and  well  shaken,  they  should  become  inseparably 
united,  whilst  in  the  other  they  should  not  adhere  when 
fii-mly  pressed  together. 

Much  light  has  been  thrown  on  this  matter  of  adhesive- 
ness in  a  valuable  paper  read  by  Mr.  Makins  (^),  in  which  it 
was  laid  down  that  the  requisite  conditions  for  complete 
welding  were  a  perfect  absence  of  imjaurities  from  the  surface, 
adherent  air  even  operating  disadvantageously ;  freedom 
from  moisture  ;  and  a  soft,  yielding  condition  of  the  metallic 
particles,  which  must  not  have  suifered  great  previous  com- 
pression. Thus,  although  silver,  copper,  or  platinum,K  when 
in  the  pulverulent  condition,  may  be  welded  by  pressure, 
careless  manipulation  of  the  powder  by  which  the  particles 
have  become  in  a  measure  burnished  effectually  prevents 
their  union.  Mr.  Makins,  in  speaking  of  adhesive  foil,  says, 
"The  surface  obtained  is  not  a  smoothed  one,  and  is  far 
from  polished  ;  when  examined  by  the  microscope  it  will  be 
seen  to  be  covered  with  corrugations  with  corresponding 
depressions.  The  upper  edges  of  these  appear  burnished, 
but  the  depressions  with  which  the  greater  part  of  the 

(1)  G.  H.  Makins,  "On  tlie  Union  of  Metals  by  Welding."  Transac- 
tions of  Odontological  Society,  June,  1872. 
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siiriixce  i«  covered  are  perfectly  matted ;  and  this  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  iu  what  is  sold  as  adhesive  foil,  which  is 
far  more  matted,  and  of  that  brown  colour  which,  iu  pre- 
cipitated gold,  denotes  but  slight  condensation  of  the  metal." 
Again,  he  says,  "  In  adhesive  foil  we  have  a  rough  surface, 
and  also  many  of  the  conditions  present  in  sponge  gold. 
Thus,  in  adhesive  gold  it  seems  that  the  metal  is  only  par- 
tially welded,  so  that  it  is  in  a  very  fovourablc  condition  for 
further  weUHng  under  an  instrument ;  whilst  in  non-adhesive 
foil  the  surface  is  already  burnished,  so  that  it  has  no  great 
tendency  to  cohere.  A  very  slight  amount  of  molecular 
change,  such  as  may  be  brought  about  l)y  annealing,  suffices 
to  convert  the  non-adhesive  into  the  adhesive  form  ;  this 
process  of  annealing  is,  however,  advantageous  from  other 
causes,  besides  that  of  altering  molecular  condition,  as  it 
secures  the  absence  of  nu)isturc,  and  also  gets  rid  of  adherent 
air." 

Like  crystal  gold,  gold  leaf  appears  to  undergo  some 
molecular  change  when  kept  for  a  length  of  time,  leading  to 
its  assuming  a  hard,  harsh  texture. 

Whatever  filling  material  may  be  decided  upon  it  is  neces- 
sary to  thoroughly  dry  the  cavity,  and  to  keep  it  dry  during 
the  whole  performance  of  the  operation. 

The  iriost  generally  useful  appliance  i.s  perhaps  the  napkin, 
variously  folded,  and  suj)plemented  by  pledgets  of  bibulous 
paper;  and  this  will  be  found  adequate  for  most  short 
operations,  and  indeed  in  some  hands  for  long  ones,  though 
there  are  but  few  now-a-days  who  venture  to  trust  to  it  in 
long  or  difficult  fillings. 

In  applying  the  napkin  no  two  operators  will  adopt  pre- 
cisely the  same  disposition  of  it,  and  it  would  be  unprofitable 
to  devote  much  space  to  a  description  of  what  can  only 
be  taught  by  demonstration  ;  but  it  may  be  said  in  general 
terms  that  it  is  advisable  to  employ  it  not  oidy  to  sop  up 
the  moisture  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  tooth, 
but  also  to  prevent  to  some  extent  the  entrance  of  saliva 
into  the  mouth  by  making  pressure  on  the  mouths  of  the 
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salivary  ducts ;  thus  when  working  in  the  lower  jaw  it 
should  be  pressed  well  under  the  tongue  against  the  orifices 
of  the  submaxillary  glands,  and  the  parotid  of  that  side 
guarded  by  a  pad  over  its  ducts. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  jaw  the  first  and  second  fingers  of 
the  operator's  left  hand  may  be  most  conveniently  used  to 
hold  the  napkin  down,  whilst  in  operating  on  the  right  side 
of  the  lower  jaw,  it  will  generally  be  more  convenient  to 
stand  behind  the  patient  and  employ  the  thumb  of  the  left 
hand  on  the  inside  and  the  first  finger  on  the  outside  of  the 
teeth ;  or  the  patient  may  be  made  to  hold  it  down  with  one 


Fig.  147.  (') 


finger  of  the  left  hand.  It  is  often,  however,  excessively 
fatiguing  to  hold  the  napkin  in  its  place,  and  this  may  be 
done  by  a  Hawes's  tongue-compressor  applied  over  the  inner 
portion  of  napkin,  whilst  a  single  finger  of  the  operator's 
hand  holds  down  the  outer  fold.  Dr.  P.  Smith  has  modified 
and  greatly  improved  Hawes's  tongue-compressor,  and  the 
instrument  so  altered  is  extremely  useful.  The  figure  which 
is  here  given  will  explain  itself ;  in  applying  it  the  napkin 
is  first  adjusted,  and  then  held  down  by  the  introduction  of 
the  horizontal  arm  with  its  horse-shoe  end,  which  has  been 
2:)reviovisly  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  instrument.  Whilst 
this  is  held  in  its  place,  its  free  end  is  slipped  through  the 

(')  Dr.  Smith's  tongue-holder. 
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hole  at  the  top  of  the  upright  (which  has  been  previously 
raised  to  its  full  extent),  and  the  padded  plate  adapted 
below  the  patient's  chin.  The  upright,  which  is  furnished 
with  a  ratchet  at  its  back  so  that  it  will  slip  down,  but  not 
upw;u-ds,  is  then  pressed  down  luitil  the  napkin  is  securely 
fixed.  As  a  nde,  patients  much  prefer  the  use  of  this 
instrument  to  the  introduction  of  the  operator's  fingers. 

In  prolonged  operations  the  napkins  are  apt  to  become 
saturated,  and  the  ditficulty  of  keei)ing  a  lower  tooth  dry  by 
their  means  is  often  very  great. 

To  meet  this  difficulty,  as  well  as  to  relieve  the  patient  of 


Fio.  14S.  (')  FiQ.  149.  (=) 


the  disagreeable  accumulation  of  saliva  in  the  mouth,  saliva 
pumps  arc  employed  ;  of  these  there  are  a  good  many 
patterns,  but  they  all  have  much  in  common,  suction 
being  exci'cised  in  a  flexible  india-nibber  tube  terminated 
by  a  glass  mouth-piece,  by  means  of  the  fall  of  water  down 
a  vertical  tuV)e.  The  flexible  tube  is  so  arranged  that  when 
once  it  is  filled  it  goes  on  acting  as  a  syphon,  l)ut  the  fall  of 
water  from  a  supply  down  the  vertical  tube  is  needed  to 
start  it  again  whenever  it  has  drained  itself  empty. 

In  conjunction  with  the  saliva  pump  a  form  of  clasp 
designed  by  Mr.  Claude  Rogers,  whicli  has  a  sliicld  on  one 

(')  Mr.  C.  Rogers'  clamp,  for  use  on  the  riylit  side. 
{*)  Dr.  Stokes'  clamp. 
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side  to  liold  the  tongue  out  of  the  way,  is  exceedingly  use- 
ful ;  with  a  pad  over  Steno's  duct  and  this  clamp  crown 
cavities  can  be  quite  securely  filled. 

Another  useful  form  of  clamp  is  that  of  Dr.  Stokes, 
which  is  a  further  development  of  Rogers'  clamp  ;  in  this 
tliere  are  downward  curved  shields,  beneath  which  rolls  of 
bibulous  paper  are  packed. 

But  the  appliance  which  gives  the  greatest  security 
against  the  inroads  of  saliva  is  the  nibber  dam,  which  was 
invented  by  Dr.  Barnum  of  New  York.  This  consists  of  a 
sheet  of  thin  india-riibber,  which  must  be  sufficiently  tough 
to  stretch  readily  without  tearing.  A  sheet  of  such  size  is 
taken  that  all  four  corners  may  be  brought  outside  the 
mouth  when  it  is  applied  ;  holes  are  then  made  in  it  in  a 
suitable  position,  through  which  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  ai'e 
passed.  These  holes  may  be  made  with  a  punch,  by  scissors, 
or  by  stretching  the  rubber  tightly  over  the  end  of  an 
excavator  handle,  which  must  have  a  flat  end,  and  touching 
it  while  stretched  with  the  edge  of  a  knife ;  a  perfectly 
circular  clean-edged  hole  will  then  be  obtained. 

It  is  seldom  sufficient  to  pass  the  rubber  over  one  tooth 
only  ;  unless  the  tooth  to  be  operated  on  stands  alone,  the 
rubber  wovild  rise  so  high  around  it  that  the  light  and  the 
view  of  the  cavity  would  be  obscured.  Hence  it  is  usually 
passed  over  the  tooth  in  front  and  that  behind  the  one  to  be 
operated  on;  but,  of  course,  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down 
on  this  point.  If  the  teeth  stand  close  to  one  another,  only 
about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  should  intervene  between  the 
holes  in  the  rubber,  but  if  there  is  an  interval  between  the 
teeth  a  larger  space  must  be  left,  so  that  the  intervening 
gum  may  be  covered. 

In  applying  the  rubber  the  sheet  is  put  on  the  stretch 
between  the  forefingers  of  the  right  and  left  hands,  placed 
on  either  side  of  the  first  hole :  it  is  thus  forced  over  the 
front  tooth,  then  over  the  next,  and  so  on  from  before  back- 
wards, till  all  the  teeth  which  are  intended  to  be  included 
are  through  their  respective  openings  in  the  sheet. 
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The  rubber  is  then  slightly  pulled  away  from  each  tooth, 
and  the  free  edge  lying  against  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  whicli, 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  rubber  has  been  applied,  will 
look  upwards,  is  tucked  in  by  the  side  of  the  neck  of  the 
tooth  so  that  it  is  directed  downwards ;  tliis  may  easily  be 
ett'cctcd  by  the  use  of  a  })urnisher,  or  other  blunt  instru- 
ment, or  by  waxed  silk  forced  up.  When  the  shape  of  the 
teeth  is  favourable  to  its  retention,  no  fnrther  measures  arc 
required  to  keep  it  in  its  place ;  but  should  it  tend  to  slip 
off,  pieces  of  waxed  silk  may  be  j^assed  down  between  each 
tooth,  and  their  ends  tied  together.  In  otiier  cases  wooden 
wedges  may  be  employed  to  retain  it  in  its  place,  or  liga- 
tures of  waxed  silk  tied  around  the  neck  of  the  tooth 
previously  to  the  application  of  the  rubber,  so  as  to  form 
artificial  ledges,  which  may  be  increased  by  threading  one 
or  two  small  glass  beads  on  the  silk  prior  to  applying  it. 

It  is  seldom  necessary  to  apply  the  rubber  dam  in  order 
to  fill  cavities  in  the  grinding  surfaces  of  upper  teeth  ;  a 
fold  of  napkin  placed  between  the  cheek  antl  the  alveolar 
ridge  will  generally  answer  tlie  purpose  in  sucii  cases. 

Anotlier  means  of  holding  the  rubber  down,  and  also  of 
keeping  tlie  tongue  out  of  the  way  when  it  is  inclined  to 
obscure  the  view  by  bulging  up  tlie  rubber,  is  to  employ 
clamps;  these  in  their  i)roper  place  are  quite  invaluable, 
but  they  should  not  be  used  indiscriminately,  as  is  done  by 
some,  for  they  add  to  the  patient's  discomfort  and  are  not 
so  very  often  absolutely  necessary,  tliough  some  operators 
seem  never  to  consider  the  application  of  the  rubber  com- 
plete without  a  clamp  being  jjlaced  somewhere. 

Tliere  are  two  ways  of  applying  tlie  clamp  and  the 
rubber;  the  clamp  may  be  adjusted  in  place  first  and  the 
rubber  passed  over  it  and  the  tooth  simultaneously,  or  the 
clamp  may  be  held  in  the  clamp-forceps  and  passed  partially 
through  the  hole  in  the  rubber,  and  clamp  and  rubber  put 
on  to  the  tooth  at  once ;  this  latter  plan  is  often  the  most 
expeditious  and  tlie  easiest. 

Clamps  are  also  vciy  useful  in  holding  the  rubber  above 
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the  edges  of  cavities  which  extend  below  the  cervical 
of  teeth, 

Fio.  150.  (1) 


There  are  a  few  cases,  however,  in  which  the  difficult}' 
and  the  pain  attendant  on  the  adjustment  of  the  rubber 


(')  Clamp  and  clamp  forceps,  ready  for  application  to  the  tooth. 
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are  such  as  to  make  it  hardly  wortli  the  trouble.  Miuor 
difficulties  may,  however,  be  got  over ;  in  the  first  place,  it 
may  be  stated  as  generally  tnie  that,  wherever  the  floss 
silk  will  pass  down  between  the  teeth,  it  will  carry  down 
the  rubber  with  it.  When,  owing  to  the  conical  shape  of 
the  tooth,  the  rubber,  after  being  fairly  applied,  slips  oft", 
and  cannot  be  retained  by  a  ligature  of  waxed  silk,  it  may 
be  held  down  hy  a  piece  of  soft  iron  wire,  bent  so  as  to 
roughly  fit  the  tooth,  and  having  its  free  ends  canued  out 
on  the  buccal  side,  wiicre  they  are  held  down  by  a  shigle 
fiuger. 

In  certain  positions  the  r\diber  may  be  held  out  of  the  way 
by  an  instrument  grasi)ed  in  the  left  hand ;  thus,  in  an  inter- 
stitial cavity,  the  cervical  edge  of  which  is  below  the  gum,  a 
view  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  ma}^  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  a  bhuit-endcd  instrument  bent  at  a  right  angle,  whicli 
is  employed  to  force  the  edge  of  tlie  rubber  above  the  margin 
of  the  cavity ;  when  tlie  u])per  part  of  the  cavity  is  filled, 
the  necessity  for  liolding  l)ack  tlie  rubber  is  over,  and  the 
instrument  may  be  laid  aside. 

Separating  Teeth. — As  the  teetii,  and  more  particularly  the 
incisoi-s,  are  in  close  apposition,  it  often  becomes  necessary 
to  effect  some  separation  in  order  to  allow  of  the  introduction 
of  instruments.  In  some  instances  we  do  not  hesitate  to  cut 
away  sound  portions  of  the  tooth  to  effect  this  purpose,  but 
such  a  course  is  not  always  advisable,  fn  the  case  of  front 
teeth,  if  the  decay  has  a  considerable  superficial  extent,  it 
will  be  well  to  cut  away  tlie  lingual  surface  of  the  tooth  with 
an  enamel-cutter,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  V-.shaped 
division,  which  docs  not  encroach  on  the  l)uccal  surface.  If 
this  be  not  done,  a  cavity  with  brittle,  ragged  walls  may  be 
the  result ;  but  wliere  the  superficial  extent  of  the  disease 
is  limited,  it  will  be  better  to  avoid  cutting  away.  The 
required  space  may  be  gained  by  the  introduction  of  strips 
of  wood,  of  india-rubber,  or  of  cotton-wool,  or  what  is  much 
better,  of  tape  loetwcen  the  teeth. 

The  separation  may  l)e  effected  at  once,  or  the  force  may 
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be  more  gradually  exerted,  which  latter  is  the  safest  course 
if  any  considerable  amount  of  space  has  to  be  gained. 

The  method  of  "  quick  wedging,"  as  it  is  termed,  has,  how- 
ever, a  good  many  advocates,  and  may  be  first  described. 
For  this  purpose  two  wedges  of  orange  wood  are  required ; 
one  is  forced  between  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  and  the  second, 
which  is  more  tapering,  is  forced  between  the  points  of  the 
teeth.  Gentle  taps  of  a  mallet  are  given  to  the  latter,  and 
the  space  thus  gained  is  secured  by  a  tap  on  the  first  wedge. 
Thus,  by  alternate  taps  on  the  wedges,  the  teeth  are  forced 
apart,  and  when  an  adequate  interval  has  been  gained,  the 


Fig.  151.  Q) 


second  wedge  is  withdrawn.  Tlie  force  which  may  be 
exerted  in  this  way  is  very  great,  and  many  untoward 
accidents  have  been  reported  from  an  incautious  use  of  the 
mallet. 

This  method  can  only  be  recommended  in  the  case  of 
incisor  teeth,  which  require  to  be  moved  through  a  very 
shoii;  distance  ;  and  it  must  not  be  resorted  to  where  there 
is  any  unhealthy  condition  of  the  gums  or  alveoli. 

A  method  of  rapid  separating  which  has  a  good  many 

Q)  The  Perry-Bogue  separator.    Dr.  Perry  has  since  added  a  second 

screw  on  the  other  side.  I 
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•i  advocates  is  that  by  means  of  screw  separators  ;  those  were 
i  introduced  bj-  Dr.  Jarvie,  and  have  since  been  modified  and 
i  improved  by  Dr.  Perry  and  Dr.  Bogue.  Figures  of  them 
;  are  appended,  -which  will  explain  themselves. 

By  the  use  of  these  separators  an  amount  of  space  adeciuate 
for  the  performance  of  most  operations  may  be  obtained  at 
the  first  sitting. 

But  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  slow  wedging  will 
doubtless  continue  to  be  adopted.  If  wood  be  employed, 
only  a  moderate  degree  of  force  should  be  used  in  inserting 
the  wedge,  which  may  require  to  be  replaced  by  a  larger 
one  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days.  If  india-rubber  l)e  employed 
it  sliould  tie  in  very  thin  pieces,  which  may  be  cut  from  the 
solid  lump,  or  thick  rubber  dam  may  be  used  for  the  jiur- 
pose.  It  should  not  be  left  many  days  without  renewal, 
and  in  no  case  should  a  thick  piece  be  introduced  at  once, 
as  this  would  exert  a  degree  of  force  which  might  prove 
injurious. 

In  many  cases  the  separation  may  be  very  conveniently 
effected  by  the  use  of  cotton-wool,  firmly  pressed  between  the 
teeth  :  this  should  be  frequently  renewed.  But  tape  is  the 
most  comfortable  to  the  patient,  and  is  to  be  generally 
preferred  as  causing  less  soreness,  and  being  less  liable  to 
worry  the  edge  of  the  gum  ;  and  where  several  cavities  have 
to  be  reached.  Dr.  Coffin  sometimes  employs  one  of  his 
expansion  plates. 

Tlie  time  required  for  separating  teeth  will  vary  from  two 
to  seven  days,  much  depending  on  the  age  of  the  patient. 

When  teeth  have  been  moved  by  the  process  of  wedging, 
it  will  generally  conduce  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient  to 
place  a  wedge  moderately  tightly  between  the  teeth  while 
they  are  being  filled,  as  this  will  keep  them  firmly  fixed, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  obviate  the  tenderness  which 
always  exists  in  teeth  forced  from  their  proper  position.  A 
clamp  which  serves  this  purpose  well  on  molars  and  bicuspids 
has  been  designed  by  Dr.  Perry. 
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In  the  use  of  noncohesive  gold  it  is  desirable  that  the 
portions  of  foil  should  slide  over  one  another  with  the 
greatest  facility,  the  solidity  of  the  plug  being  secm-ed  by 
the  interlocking  of  the  several  pieces,  which  have  to  be  as  it 
were  entangled  together,  as  well  as  keyed  by  the  application 
of  the  last  portions  introduced.  It  is  therefore  not  desirable 
to  use  deeply  serrated  instruments,  and  many  of  the  most 
skilful  manipulators  use  perfectly  smooth  points. 

Dr.  Dunning,  of  New  York,  and  his  followers,  amongst 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Lord  and  Mr.  Davis,  made  use 
of  wedge-shaped  points  of  various  sizes,  quite  sharply 
pointed ;  indeed  it  is  their  practice  to  constantlj'  sharpen 
them  upon  a  piece  of  Ai'kausas  stone  which  has  never  been 
oiled,  so  as  to  jsreserve  sharjmess  both  of  the  point  and 
of  the  edges  during  the  progress  of  the  work.  For  the 
packing  of  soft  foil  I  mj'self  prefer  these  points  to  any 
others  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The  gold  is  prepared 
either  in  the  form  of  twisted  ropes,  or  of  firm  pellets  of 
graduated  sizes  :  if  ropes  are  selected,  the  middle  or  one 
end  of  the  rope  is  carried  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavity 
by  using  the  side  of  the  instrument,  and  pushed  up  against 
one  side  of  the  cavity ;  successive  portions  are  tucked  in, 
taking  care  to  preserve  some  little  parallelism  of  the  layers 
which  pass  from  tlie  bottom  to  the  orifice  of  the  cavity,  and 
the  portions  tucked  in  b}'  each  application  of  the  instrument 
shotild  be  of  such  length  that  a  slight  excess  protrudes  from 
the  cavity.  As  there  comes  to  be  some  little  quantity  of 
gold  in  the  cavity,  the  sharp  point  of  the  plugger  is  used  to 
force  the  gold  into  the  undercuts,  Imt  the  surface  of  the 
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■iplug  is  avoided  till  no  more  gold  can  be  introduced.  When 
:  the  cavity  is  nearly  full,  small  pieces  of  tape,  or  tight  little 
ppledgets  are  iised,  and  when  no  more  can  be  got  in,  the 
sisurfacc  is  condensed  with  a  broad-faced  plugger  with  a  flat 
oend,  and  then  the  whole  surface  severely  tried  over  with  a 

Fig.  152.  (')  Fic.  153.  (-) 


s  smaller  siiarp  point.  If  tlie  operation  has  been  skilfully 
performed  the  cavity  is  now  filled  with  layers  of  foil  generally 
parallel  with  one  another  and  perpendicular  to  the  surface 
of  the  plug,  carried  in  by  the  sides  of  the  sharp  wedges,  and, 

'  when  in,  consolidated  towards  the  walls  by  tlic  applications 
of  the  sharp  points ;  such  a  plug  will  finish  to  have  almost 

(1)  Pointed  i.lugger  nf  the  form  ii.scd  by  Dr.  Lord. 


Fig.  154.  (') 
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the  appearance  of  cohesive  gold,  but  of  cotirse  some 
degree  of  strength  is  needed  in  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  and 
it  must  be  of  some  depth  in  proportion  to  its  surface.  Instead 
of  a  rope,  somewhat  firmly  folded  pledgets  might  have  been 
used,  smaller  ones  being  packed  in  as  the  filling  approaches 
completion.  A  method  by  which  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
plug  may  often  be  made  with  non-adhesive  foil,  consists  in 
folding  the  sheet  into  a  long,  flat  riband  of  suitable  width, 
and  cutting  it  into  narrow  strips.  These  strij)s,  which 
should  be  rather  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  cavity  is 
deep,  are  successively  picked  up  by  a  blunt-pointed  plugger, 
so  that  they  are  arranged  on  its  point  like  a  star ;  or  the 
strips  may  be  so  arranged  on  a  thick  piece  of  vulcanised 

Fig.  155.  (') 


caoutchouc,  and  picked  up  by  pressing  the  point  of  the 
instrument  on  the  centre  of  the  star. 

In  this  form  the  strips  are  carried  to  the  cavity  and 
pressed  in,  leaving  the  radii  of  the  star  projecting  ;  a  second 
and  a  third  star  are  taken  up  in  a  similar  manner,  and  forced 
into  the  cavity.  When  the  centre  has  become  full,  the 
projecting  ends  or  radii  may  be  forced  in  near,  but  not  at, 
the  circumference,  by  the  use  of  a  fine-pointed  instrument. 
If  the  instruments  have  been  well  chosen  with  respect  to  a 
gradual  diminution  of  size,  an  extremely  dense  plug  will  be 
the  result. 

The  Americans  were  the  first  to  propose  the  formation  of 
the  foil  into  cylinders ;  these  cylinders  may  be  made  in  tAvo 
ways,  the  one  by  loosely  folding  the  sheet  three  or  four 
times  and  then  twisting  it  into  a  rope,  from  which  short 
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lengths  are  cut  off ;  the  other,  by  closely  folding  it  into  a 
flat  riband,  and  rolling  the  riband  round  a  fine  broach,  or 
what  is  better,  an  instrument  made  for  the  purpose.  The 
cylinders  produced  by  the  first  method 
are  soft  and  very  compressible  :  those  Yia.  15(;.  Fig.  157.  (') 
by  the  last,  much  less  so,  the  respective 
advantages  of  the  two  forms  being 
dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  cavity. 

The  cylinders  are  made  a  little 
longer  than  the  depth  of  the  cavity 
which  they  are  intended  to  fill,  and 
are  introduced  by  plugging  forceps. 
(See  Fig.  164.) 

Every  cylinder  is  placed  in  such  a 
position  that  one  end  rests  ou  the 
bottom  whilst  the  otlier  projects  from 
the  orifice  of  the  cavity ;  thus,  if  the 
cavity  be  on  the  grinding  surface,  each 
cylinder  will  stand  vertically,  but  if 
it  be  interstitial,  every  cylinder  will 
lie  horizontally.  As  it  has  been  happily 
expressed,  the  cylinders  are  placed  in 
the  cavity  like  cigars  in  a  tumbler. 

Two  methods  may  be  pursued  in  their  introduction  into 
the  cavity  :  a  number  of  the  tightly-rolled  cylinders  may  be 
set  upright  in  tlic  cavity  till  it  is  loosely  filled  by  them  ;  a 
wedge  or  trocar-shaped  instrument  is  tlien  forced  in  between 
tlicm  at  any  point  where  it  can  be  made  to  enter,  and  the 
holes  thus  produced  filled  by  fresh  cylinders.  At  the  last, 
when  only  small  perforations  can  be  made,  it  Mill  be  found 

(')  Instrument  for  rolliug  tlic  foil  into  cylinclere.  The  sheet  is  cut  into 
two,  and  folded  on  itself  till  the  resulting  riband  is  -soincwhat  wider  than 
the  cavity  is  deep  :  it  is  seized  close  to  one  end  between  the  tliin  jioints  of 
the  in.strument,  which  arc  closed  by  pushing;  up  the  sliding  ring.  When  a 
sutiicieiit  length  has  been  rolled  up,  the  riband  is  cut  off,  and  the  cylinder 
released  by  very  slightly  drawing  back  the  sliding  ring.  ]t  is  convenient 
to  make  a  stock  of  cylinders  of  convenient  sizes,  keeping  them  in  a  bottle 
until  rcipiired  for  use. 
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easier  to  fill  these  up  by  the  use  of  stars  of  gold  foil,  or  of 
adhesive  gold,  the  heavy  numbers  of  foil  answering  this 
purpose  admirably.  The  last  small  perforation  may  even  be 
closed  by  a  short  length  of  actual  wire  driven  in. 

Or,  to  begin  with,  a  cylinder  of  such  a  size  that  it  will 
only  just  enter  the  orifice  of  the  cavity  is  placed  in  it,  care 
being  taken  to  avoid  pressing  it,  lest  it  become  condensed 
before  it  has  reached  its  place  :  this  cylinder  is  then  forced 
against  one  wall  of  the  cavity  by  the  use  of  a  foot-shaped 
plugger,  and  malleted,  if  the  mallet  be  used  ;  other  cylinders 
are  then  placed  in  the  space  so  made,  and  similarly  con- 
densed against  the  w^alls  of  the  cavity  and  the  gold  already 
introduced,  the  filling  being,  as  in  the  first  method,  finished 
by  making  perforations  in  the  centre  and  filling  these  up. 

As  the  foil,  rolled  up  into  cylinders,  is  already  closely 
pressed  together,  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  render  the 
cylinders  hard,  unmanageable  lumps,  by  compressing  them 
against  the  edges  of  the  cavity  during  their  introduction,  or 
by  incautious  touches  of  an  instrument.  The  cylinder 
should  be  carried  to  its  place  perfectly  soft,  and  there 
condensed  by  pressure  applied  to  its  sides,  and  not  to  its 
ends. 

The  great  point  to  attend  to  is  to  apply  all  the  force  to 
the  sides  of  the  cylinders  ;  we  are  then  compressing  together 
parallel  layers  of  foil,  and  can  succeed  in  making  an  extremely 
solid  plug,  whereas  if  we  attempt  to  condense  them  by  com- 
pressing their  ends,  they  at  once  become  knotty  and  hard. 
Of  course,  when  the  utmost  solidity  attainable  has  been  pro- 
duced by  force  applied  to  the  sides  of  the  cylinders,  whether 
by  wedging  or  by  the  use  of  foot-shaped  pluggcrs,  then  the 
surface  of  the  plug  must  be  condensed  ;  but  if  tlic  pi-eceding 
directions  have  been  followed,  very  little  impression  can  be 
made  upon  it. 

When,  from  the  sha])e  of  the  cavity,  it  is  likely  tliat  the 
first  portion  of  gold  introduced  would  roll  about,  the  softer 
cylinders  loosely  rolled  are  the  most  convenient  to  commence 
with,  changing  to  the  firmer  ones  when  the  fii'st  pieces  are 
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well  fixed.  By  introducing  the  foil  rolled  \ip  into  cylinders, 
the  layers  all  run  from  the  orifice  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavity, 
instead  of  lying  in  any  chance  direction,  so  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  fragments  to  peel  off'  the  surface  of  the  plug  : 
moreover  the  foil,  being  arranged  in  parallel  layers,  is  readily 
condensed  by  a  force  applied  in  the  pi'opcr  direction,  so  that 
far  larger  quantities  of  foil  may  be  safely  introduced  in  a 
single  piece  than  by  any  other  method.  Hence  for  large 
cavities  with  strong  Avails  the  method  of  cylinder-filling  is 
the  most  expeditions,  and,  I  think,  also  the  most  certain  in 
its  results.  Of  course,  the  softer  the  quality  of  the  foil,  the 
easier  the  operation  ;  with  a  hard,  harsh  foil,  very  unsatis- 
factory results  would  be  got  by  using  cylinders. 

Hitherto  the  methods  of  filling  described  have  dcjiended 
on  "packing,"  or  the  piccts  being  wedged  in  so  that  they 
cannot  escape,  thougli  they  remain  individually  separate, 
and  on  breaking  the  tooth  might  be  parted  from  one  another. 
But  there  is  a  property  of  gold,  in  the  first  instance,  I 
believe,  accidentally  discovered,  which  enables  us  to  fill 
cavities  where  some  of  the  walls  are  defective ;  this  is  the 
capability  of  pure  gold  of  welding  into  a  solid  mass  under 
jiressure.    In  filling  a  cavity  with  foil  in  which  this  adhesive 
property  lias  been  developed  to  its  fullest  extent,  a  very 
dift'erent  manner  of  procedure  is  a  necessit3^  Perforating 
with  a  large  wedge-shaped  instrument  is  inadmissible  :  were 
it  attempted  the  result  would  be  that  the  gold  would  become 
hard  just  around  the  instrament,  and  nowhere  else.  Hence 
each  small  fragment  has  to  be  thoroughly  consolidated  as  it 
is  introduced.    The  first  step  is  to  thoroughly  fix  a  mass  of 
foil  at  some  part  nf  the  cavity  ;  this  may  be  done  l)y  drilling 
a  small  hole  at  some  point,  and  wedging  a  small  portion  of 
foil  into  it,  but  more  commonly  it  is  possible  to  securely  fix 
a  ball  of  non-adhesive  foil  against  some  part  of  the  cavity  ; 
or,  by  using  a  second  instrument  in  the  left  hand,  the  first 
piece  of  gold  may,  in  difficult  cases,  be  retained  in  position 
until  it  is  fixed  by  being  thoroughly  condensed. 

But  before  proceeding  to  the  description  of  the  use  of 
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cohesive  foil,  mention  may  be  made  of  anothei-  method  of 
introducing  the  gold  which  has  lately  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  attention,  viz.,  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Herbst.  It  consists  in 
the  moulding  of  the  gold,  best  used  in  the  form  of  cylinders, 
to  the  walls  of  the  cavity  by  means  of  rapidly  rotating 
burnishers.  When  thus  introduced  the  adaptation  of  the 
gold  to  the  walls  of  the  cavity  is  beautifully  close,  and  the 
fillings  stand  the  ink  test  perfectly ;  with  the  recollection  in 
my  mind  of.  the  extraordinary  difficulty  of  making  water- 
tight fillings  with  cohesive  gold,  I  was  much  struck  with 
the  complete  success  in  this  respect  of  even  my  earliest 
experiments  with  this  method.  And  if  the  tooth  be 
cracked  open,  the  surface  of  the  gold  against  the  walls 
will  be  found  to  present  a  dense  burnished  surface  quite 
unlike  that  obtainable  by  any  ef  the  ordinary  modes  of 
packing,  so  that  for  the  lining  of  the  cavity  it  presents 
great  and  obvious  advantages. 

Although  the  surface  of  the  gold  akeady  introduced  is 
always  burnished,  fresh  portions  adhere  without  difficulty, 
the  gold  which  is  soft  or  but  very  slightly  annealed  acquiring 
some  degree  of  cohesiveness  during  the  process.  The 
resultant  fillings,  although  of  less  specific  gravity  than 
malleted  plugs,  are  yet  of  sufficient  density  for  anything 
save  contouring,  and  Dr.  Herbst  claims  that  even  this  may 
be  qviite  safely  done  by  the  rotation  method.  It  is  essential 
that  the  gold  emjiloyed  be  very  soft,  and  yet  capable  of 
readily  becoming  cohesive,  and  these  reqiiirements  are  admi- 
rably fulfilled  by  the  gold  supplied  by  Wolrab  of  Bremen. 

If  it  is  desired  to  complete  the  whole  filling  by  tlie 
rotation  method  it  is  desirable  to  carry  the  edge  of  a 
matrix  a  good  deal  higher  than  is  usual  for  the  oi'dinary  use 
of  a  matrix,  else  so  much  difficulty  will  be  experienced  with 
getting  the  last  portion  to  cohere,  that  all  the  advantages  of 
the  method  will  disappear.  Although  it  is  often  possible  to 
make  use  of  the  rotation  method  in  open  and  accessible 
cavities,  yet  its  advantages  in  the  way  of  easy  and  rapid 
manipulation  are  chiefly  found  in  interstitial  cavities,  and 
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with  a  matrix  carefully  adjusted.  Large  loose  cylinders  are 
packed  into  the  cavity  until  it  will  hold  no  more  without 
condensation,  and  then  a  large  burnisher  slowly  revolving 
is  plunged  into  the  middle  and  then  towards  each  side.  When 
the  first  portions  are  thus  fixed,  a  blnnt  cone  point  is  taken 
and  worked  against  the  matrix  and  into  the  undercuts ;  the 


Fid.  (') 


process  is  repeated  till  the  cavity  is  nearly  full,  when  it  is 
completed  with  cylinders  sliglitly  annealed,  or  by  the 
abandonment  of  the  rotation  method  in  favour  of  the 
mallet.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  filling,  the  soft  foil 
becomes  slightly  coliesive  under  the  burni.sher,  perhaps 
from  the  heat  developed  by  the  friction ;  at  all  events,  at 
starting,  soft  large  pellets  may  bo  used,  their  colicsivcness 
only  becoming  developed  as  they  become  partly  condensed. 

One  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  process  is  that  the  instni- 
ments  tliemselves  become  gilded,  and  as  soon  as  this  has 
taken  place  they  will  not  work  properly  till  they  have  been 
cleaned  on  a  stone  or  upon  fine  emery-paper,  for  if  this  bo 


(')  Burnishers  of  the  forms  approved  by  Dr.  Ilerbst. 
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not  done  the  gold  coheres  so  strongly  to  the  instrument, 
that  it  is  ripped  off  by  it  in  small  fragments.  It  has  been 
l^roposed  to  overcome  this  difficulty  by  the  use  of  agate 
l^oints,  but  though  these  are  free  from  the  fault  indicated, 
they  are  difficult  to  make  on  a  sufficiently  small  scale,  and 
can  hardly  be  got  to  run  true.  Bloodstone  points  have 
recently  been  produced  which  are  superior  to  anything  else 
in  the  market. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  operation,  round  burnishers, 
used  either  in  the  engine  or  by  baud  rotation,  are  employed  ; 
then,  as  it  becomes  desirable  to  develop  a  greater  degree  of 
cohesiveness,  roof-shaped  points  are  substituted,  and  revolved 
A^ery  rapidly.  Under  their  use  the  surface  speedily  becomes 
highly  cohesive,  and  successive  portions  are  built  on. 

Time  alone  will  show  what  place  the  Herbst  method  will 
take ;  for  my  own  part  I  believe  that  it  is  often  of  great 
value  in  the  earlier  stages  of  a  filling,  and  for  the  whole  of 
those  cavities  which  might  almost  have  been  filled  with  soft 
foil;  but  I  distrust  it  where  great  cohesion  is  Avanted,  as,  for 
example,  where  a  tooth  ex])osed  to  mastication  has  to  be 
extensively  contoured. 

In  treating  of  the  filling  of  particular  cavities  I  shall  have 
to  recur  to  the  use  of  this  method. 

In  the  working  of  cohesive  gold  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  no  piece  of  gold  once  at  all  condensed  shall  again  shift : 
to  secure  this  end  retaining  pits  may  be  drilled,  not  for  the 
sake  of  holding  the  filling  when  completed  in  place,  but 
merely  to  anchor  securely  the  first  fragments. 

As  has  already  been  intimated,  the  whole  cavity  should  if 
possible  be  so  shaped  that  it  will  retain  the  filling  quite 
independently  of  retaining  pits;  but  in  difficult  cavities 
this  is  not  always  feasible,  and  in  any  case  certain  pre- 
cautions should  be  observed  in  forming  the  retaining  pits. 
They  should  be  drilled  with  a  very  sharp  square-ended  drill 
just  inside  and  more  or  less  parallel  with  the  enamel,  and,  if 
possible,  their  direction  should  be  such  that,  as  they  are 
deepened,  they  do  not  approach  any  nearer  to  the  pulp  ; 
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tliiit  i«  t/)  Kiiy,  tliat  tlio  ])oiiit  ut  Fi'i.  IM. 
wliicli  tliL-y  Kbirt,  (slionlil   Ix;  ko  I 
clioHiMi  fli.'it  it  kIijiII  Ijo  po««il>lc 
I.I)  iliill  iiwiiy  fVoiii,  or  iit  luiiMt 
|)iti'!tli(.-i  witli,  tin;  MurlUci;,  ko 

l  iiiit  tli(!  jjoiiit  (jf  entry  hlmll  l»e 
tlic  n<  iiri'Ht  to  it.  Tliey  ni:iy  i<e 
very  cfiieieiitly  lilieil  l;y  a  \A\v^\>,i:Y 
iiiiide  of"  an  excavator  l)roli<;n 
Hi|iiari;ly  aeroHM,  an<l  tlie  ron;^ii- 
)ieH«  of  I  III.'  fractiired  Hurface  left. 
Tlie  jjfold  nniKt  Ia;  in;i/le  sih  Kolid 
as  it  can  Ijc,  and  tin'n  HtripH  eitln.-r 
of  ii(;avy  foil,  or  of  folded  li;4liter 
I'oils,  will  l*e  found  llie  niowt  con- 
venient. The  KnhHe<)aent  HtepH 
of  the  operation  may  often  ije 
advantaf^eounly  jjerl'ornied  with 
foot-Mhaped  plii^gerw. 

Another  mode  of  f^ivinj^  Knp- 
port  to  Idling  in  tx;eth  of  which 
the  walls  are  larj^ely  destroyeil, 
is  the  insertion  oi'  a  jiost,  or 
several  jiosts,  fixed  into  lioleH 
drilled  into  the  dentine. 

'riiesc  posts  may  he  little  ^.'old 
screws,  which  are  screwed  into 
holes  previously  tappi,'d  in  the 
dentine,  thou;ih  it  must  lie  re- 
memherc'd  that  the  dentine  is 
not  a  first-rate  material  in  which 
to  form  a  fine  screw  thread  ;  or 
they  may  he  simjiiy  jammed  into 
holes  which  they  tightly  (it,  their 
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(')  Foot-Hliapeil  i)higgf;r.    Dr.  V.anicy's  fori/i. 
(-)  Dr.  LonlV.  form  of  liiinil-|)liit';,'i;r. 
(•')  i'roui  Dr.  Jltiliiian'H  B«t  of  jjluggers. 
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function  being  mainly  to  resist  lateral  shifting  of  the  filling  ; 
or  again,  they  may  be  anchored  into  the  empty  pulp  cavity  or 
the  enlarged  root  canals  by  plastic  cements  which  are  allowed 
to  get  quite  hard  before  proceeding  with  the  body  of  the 
filling.  In  the  restoration  of  very  badly  decayed  teeth  they 
will  be  found  to  be  of  great  advantage,  and  many  opera- 
tions are  rendered  practicable  by  their  aid  which  would 
otherwise  be  barely  feasible.  They  are  useful  alike  for  gold, 
amalgam  or  white  plastic  fillings,  but  much  caution  must  be 
used  in  drilling  holes  for  their  reception  in  teeth  with  living 
pulps,  lest  this  organ  become  seriously  ii-ritated. 

When  once  the  first  part  of  the  plug  is  fixed  and  thoroughly 
consolidated,  the  subsequent  steps  of  the  operation  are  com- 
paratively easy  :  small  portions  of  foil,  which  may  be  loosely 
rolled,  or  simply  torn,  are  firmly  pressed  with  the  point  of 
the  instrument  upon  the  gold  already  in  the  cavity,  cai'e 
being  taken  that  the  instrument  is  applied  to  every  part  of 
the  surface,  and  that  the  gold  added  is  distributed  pretty 
evenly  over  that  upon  which  it  is  placed.  Piece  after  piece 
is  added,  each  one  being  thoroughly  consolidated  on  the  gold 
already  in  the  cavity  before  any  more  is  added,  until  the 
plug  pi'ojects  slightly  from  the  orifice  of  the  cavity.  In 
applying  the  gold,  it  should  be  pressed  against  the  walls  of 
the  cavity  as  well  as  on  to  the  rest  of  the  plug,  else  minute 
fissures  are  apt  to  be  left.  Now,  if  the  foil  has  been  good, 
and  the  operation  carefully  performed,  we  shall  not  have  a 
plug  made  up  of  a  series  of  small  masses,  and  retained 
together  by  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  but  we  shall  have  a  solid 
mass  of  gold,  which,  if  the  tooth  be  broken,  will  form  a  cast 
of  the  cavity  from  which  it  has  been  liberated. 

The  use  of  the  term  solid  as  applied  to  gold  plugs,  requires 
qualification.  I  believe  it  is  quite  impossible  to  produce 
with  foil,  or,  indeed,  with  any  form  of  gold,  a  plug  having  a 
degree  of  solidity  equal  to  that  of  an  ingot  of  pure  metal. 
The  resistance  to  pressure  of  which  the  tooth  is  capable 
would  prove  insufficient  for  tlic  production  of  absolute 
solidity.    Again,  the  dentine,  against  which  the  metal  is 
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pressed,  is  not  sufficiently  liard  to  afford  the  resistance  which 
would  be  required.  For  the  sake  of  testing  the  working 
qualities  of  specimens  of  gold,  I  have  been  iu  the  habit  of 
clamping  a  slip  of  ivorj,  having  cylindrical  perforations, 
upon  a  block  of  the  same  material.  After  filling  one  of  the 
holes  the  slip  is  removed,  and  the  lower  surface  of  the  plug  is 
presented  for  examination.  In  no  case  have  I  seen  a  foil 
filling  in  wliich  minute  fissures  could  not  be  discovered  by 
the  aid  of  the  microscope.  However,  sufficient  density  can 
be  produced  to  give  the  plug  the  appearance  and  the  feeling 
of  perfect  solidity,  and  to  ensure  durability.  More  is  not 
required. 

Whatever  method  of  inserting  the  gold  be  adopted,  the 
compression  should  be  exerted  mainly  in  a  lateral  direction, 
towards  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  and  it  is  on  this  account 
that  tlie  foot-shaped  pluggers  are  so  valuable,  whether  as 
mallet  or  Iiand  instruments.  Notliing  should  be  left  for  a 
compressor  applied  to  the  surface  to  do :  on  a  projjcrly 
inserted  plug,  it  will  have  but  little  or  no  eft'ect. 

Difficulties  in  the  use  of  adhesive  foil  may  arise  from  the 
gold  already  in  the  cavity  having  been  insufficiently  con- 
solidated, and  so  yielding  before  the  instrument  and  tlie 
superadded  layer,  instead  of  aflbrding  an  unyielding  surface 
against  which  the  latter  may  be  welded  ;  or  the  failure  may 
arise  from  the  surface  of  the  gold  being  soiled,  or  wetted  by 
saliva,  the  condensation  of  the  breath,  or  condensation  from 
the  atmosphere.  If  tlie  gold  does  not  adiiere  readily  it 
should  l)e  annealed,  either  in  the  sheet,  or  by  passing  each 
fragment  through  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  ;  with  the  heavy 
foils  tlie  latter  course  is  preferable.  Very  heavy  foils,  which 
may  be  rolled  in  the  place  of  being  beaten  out,  are  remarkably 
adhesive ;  the  manner  of  using  them  does  not  difi'er  in  any 
material  particular  from  that  just  described,  save  that  they 
should  be  cut  into  pieces  nearly  the  size  of  tlic  cavity,  as  it 
IS  difficult  to  fold  them  :  by  having  pieces  of  a  suitable  size, 
each  piece  is  laid  on  flat,  and  forms  a  complete  layer  in 
Itself    The  very  heavy  numbers,  such  as  140,  are  not 
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easily  condensed  without  the  use  of  some  form  of  mallet ; 
still  with  care,  and  in  a  suitable  position,  very  dense  plugs 
may  be  made  by  hand-pressure  alone. 

Although  the  very  heavy  foils  will  probably  never  have 
more  than  a  limited  applicability,  such  numbers  as  20  are 
exceedingly  useful,  and  in  large  cavities,  where  it  is  necessary 
or  desirable  to  commence  the  use  of  an  adhesive  gold  early 
in  the  procedure,  they  are  very  valuable. 

Wherever  adhesive  gold  is  employed,  each  successive  piece 
should  be  laid  on  as  flat  as  possible,  and  no  attempt  made  to 
crumple  it  up  into  deep  holes,  as  though  it  were  non-adhesive; 
and  the  best  adhesion  will  be  gained  by  using  a  moderate- 
sized  point  at  first,  afterwards  exchanging  it  for  one  some- 
what smaller ;  and  this  applies  with  double  force  to  the  use 
of  heavy  foils. 

It  miist  not  be  supposed  that  in  the  formation  of  a  plug 
any  one  of  the  methods  which  have  just  been  described  in 
general  terms  is  necessarily  adhered  to  from  beginning  to 
end.  Thus,  for  examjjle,  it  is  very  often  exceedingly  incon- 
venient to  commence  a  filling  with  adhesive  foil :  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  often  a  great  convenience  to  finish  the 
surface  of  a  plug  constructed  of  non-adhesive  gold  with 
additions  of  gold  used  adhesively. 

In  using  adhesive  gold  there  is  perhaps  rather  more  risk 
of  the  gold  rolling  away  from  the  edges  of  the  cavity,  and 
so  leaving  minute  fissures,  tlian  when  non-adhesive  gold 
is  employed ;  hence  we  sometimes  see  beautiful  hard,  solid 
fillings  failing,  and  comparatively  soft  fillings  succeeding, 
simply  because  the  gold  is  in  the  latter  case  better  applied 
to  the  edges.  On  an  adhesive  filling,  properly  consolidated, 
the  burnisher  can  do  comparatively  little  in  securing  good 
contact  round  the  edges,  but  in  a  soft-foil  plug,  however 
firmly  it  may  have  been  condensed,  tlie  edge  may  be 
efficiently  burnished  down. 

A  failure  will,  however,  sometimes  depend  upon  tlie 
character  of  the  foil,  which,  although  perfectly  good,  maybe 
unsuited  to  the  method  of  manipulation  employed.  Take, 
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for  example,  the  results  of  the  folloM-ing  experiments,  with 
leaves  of  foil  taken  from  the  same  book.  The  foil  employed 
had  been  prepared  from  crystal  gold,  reduced  to  four-grain 
sheets  by  beating  in  the  usual  manner.  Although  annealed 
from  time  to  time  during  the  process  of  reduction,  it  had  not 
been  submitted  to  heat  after  the  final  beating.  The  condi- 
tion was  therefore  that  of  unannealed  foil. 

Several  sheets  were  folded  and  cut  up  into  short  strips  for 
the  purpose  of  using  in  the  stellate  manner.  In  working  it 
was  found  to  be  adhesive,  but  at  the  same  time  very  Ijrittle, 
and  consequently  required  unu.sual  care  in  introducing  it 
between  the  teeth,  otlicrwise  portions  broke  oft'  and  fell  into 
the  mouth.  Anotiier  sheet  was  torn  in  six  or  eight  pieces, 
and  rolled  up  between  the  fingers  into  as  many  small  balls. 
These  were  introduced,  one  after  the  other,  into  a  lateral 
cavity,  with  a  small  instrument  having  a  slight  spiral  curve 
near  the  point.  The  centre  of  the  l)all  was  first  pressed 
lightly  into  the  cavity,  and  the  edges  subsecpiently  turned 
in,  and  then  the  whole  was  thoroughly  com])ressed.  During 
the  operation  the  gold  went  down  before  the  instrument  into 
a  very  solid  condition,  but  there  was  not  the  slightest 
tendency  to  turn  up  on  one  side  when  tlie  other  was  pressed 
down,  or  to  roll  in  the  cavity.  The  gold  tiled  freeh',  and 
when  completed  the  I'lug  presented  a  most  satisfactory 
a[)pearance. 

From  the  same  liook  a  leaf  was  taken  and  rolleil  into 
rather  firm  balls,  wliicli  were  subsequently  annealed.  Under 
this  treatment,  althougli  tlie  adhesive  quality  was  brought 
out  more  strongly,  each  hall,  instead  of  going  down  dead 
before  the  instrument,  had  a  tendency  to  turn  u]i  and  clog 
the  orifice  of  the  cavity.  Anotiier  leaf  was  annealed  first, 
and  then  rolled  into  bulls,  which  on  trial  i)roved  su])erior  to 
the  annealed,  but  inferior  to  the  miannealed  balls. 

From  the  same  l)0()k  two  leaves  were  taken  ;  one  was 
annealed,  and  after  division  into  thirds,  twisted  into  three 
loose  ropes ;  the  other  leaf  was  divided,  and  rolled  without 
annealing.    The  latter  showed  a  tendency  to  break  to  pieces 
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and  waste,  while  the  former  packed  and  adhered,  the  one 
fold  to  the  other,  with  great  readiness,  and  produced  an 
extremely  good  ping. 

The  foregoing  resnlts  have  been  brought  forward  to  show 
that  different  samples  of  gold,  though  each  perfectly  good  of 
its  kind,  may  require  different  methods  of  manipulation 
in  order  to  pi'oduce  the  best  results.  And  they  have  been 
noticed  before  describing  the  various  methods  of  operating 
upon  the  incisors,  because  the  front  teeth  require  delicate 
treatment,  and  because  there  is  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  defects  are  often  consequent  upon  the  manner  of  use 
being  ill  suited  to  the  particular  sample  of  foil  employed. 
Had  the  use  of  the  stellate  form  of  the  unannealed  leaf  been 
jDcrsisted  in,  the  plugs  would  have  crumbled ;  and  had  the 
use  of  the  annealed  balls  been  continued,  the  plug  would 
have  been  with  difficulty  restrained  from  rolling  in  the  cavity; 
moreover,  the  force  required  for  its  consolidation  would  in 
many  cases  have  been  greater  than  the  incisor  teeth  are  able 
to  bear  without  endangering  the  bvirsting  outwards  of  the 
labial  wall  of  the  cavity.  There  are  few  who  have  not  seen 
a  crack  ran  across  the  enamel,  perhaps  in  more  directions 
than  one,  just  as  the  operation  was  about  to  be  completed. 

Instances  will  occur  in  which  the  surface  of  the  plug  is 
good,  and  the  circumference  solid,  excepting  at  the  upper 
part  near  the  labial  surface  of  the  tooth,  a  situation  reached 
with  some  difficulty  by  the  plugging  instrument ;  and  even 
then  the  imperfection  is  not  discovered  until  the  file  wounds 
the  gum,  and  a  little  blood  steals  in,  and  renders  apparent  a 
line,  in  the  course  of  which  the  gold  has  not  been  forced  into 
contact  with  the  surface  of  the  cavity. 

These  remarks  have  been  made,  not  with  the  view  of 
deprecating  the  use  of  annealed  adhesive  foil,  but  in  order 
to  draw  attention  to  the  necessity  of  observing  great  care  in 
the  construction  of  plugs  when  that  form  of  gold  is  employed, 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  although  a  sample 
of  foil  may  not  answer  the  expectation  of  the  operator  when 
used  in  one  manner,  yet  that  it  may  be  perfectly  satisfactory 
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when  a  dift'crent  method  of  introduction  is  emploj'ed.  Even 
the  degree  of  hardness  to  which  the  bulls  are  rolled  or  the 
ropes  twisted,  will  influence  the  facility  with  which  they  are 
respectively  used.  The  degree  of  heat  to  which  tlie  metal  is 
submitted  in  annealing  will  also  exert  a  considerable  in- 
fluence in  determining  the  manner  in  which  it  can  be  most 
effectively  manipulated.  It  would,  however,  be  very  diflicult 
to  enumerate  every  circumstance  that  may  arise  in  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  the  different  forms  of  gold  employed 
in  plugging  teeth,  and  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  the 
methods  of  overcoming  every  difficulty  tliat  may  present 
itself  to  the  operator.  The  task  would  be  almost  endless, 
and  if  accomplished,  would  not  even  then  relieve  the  dentist 
from  the  necessity  of  making  liimself  practically  accpiainted 
with  the  subject  by  means  of  carefully-conducted  experi- 
ments, both  in  respect  to  the  materials  used  in  the  formation 
of  plugs,  and  the  instruments  employed  in  conducting  the 
operations. 

At  the  risk  of  recapitidation,  attention  may  once  more  be 
called  to  the  experiments  made  some  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Fletcher,  and  by  ]\Ir.  Ewbank  and  myself  We  all  found 
that  it  w'as  a  matter  of  the  most  extreme  difficulty  to  make 
tmly  watertight  plugs  with  cohesive  foils,  and  Mr.  Ewbank 
and  I  found  that  we  could  only  do  so  by  using  very  small 
portions  of  gold  at  a  time  with  the  most  extreme  care. 
While  therefore  cohesive  plugs  look  far  better,  at  all  events 
after  a  little  wear,  and  can  be  made  in  jjlaces  where  soft- 
foil  fillings  are  hardly  ])ossible,  yet  it  must  1)0  remembered 
that  there  is  a  liability  to  invisible  imperfections  tliat  docs 
not  peztain,  at  all  events  in  the  same  degree,  to  soft  foil. 

So  far  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  consolidation  of  the 
gold  has  been  effected  by  the  use  of  hand  pressure;  but 
there  are  few  operators  who  do  not  make  use  of  malleting 
in  some  form  or  other,  though  tlic  extent  to  which  it  is 
resorted  to  will  vaiy  with  every  individual.  A  greater 
degree  of  solidity  will  be  conferred  upon  a  soft-foil  fillings, 
whether  cylinder  fillings  or  others,  by  the  use  of  a  mallet ; 
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but  it  is  in  cohesive  fillings  that  its  employment  becomes  in 
the  majority  of  cases  all  but  essential. 

Eeference  is  made  to  the  use  of  the  mallet  by  Koecker 
(Prin.  Den.  Surg.  1826),  and  it  was  used  by  Dr.  Hoffman 
of  Margate  about  1846,  but  it  is  to  our  American  confreres 
that  its  introduction  into  every-day  practice  is  due.  In  its 
simplest  form  the  dental  mallet  consists  of  a  hammer,  a 
very  good  form  consisting  of  a  head  of  lead  enclosed  in  a 
cylinder  of  German  silver,  with  a  handle  about  eight  inches 
long.  Steel  heads  of  varying  weight,  wooden  heads,  &c., 
are  preferred  by  some.  But  this  actual  hammer  is  only  well 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  who  emploj'  an  assistant  to 
mallet  for  them,  and  hence  a  variety  of  automatic  mallets 
have  been  devised.  Several  of  these  repeat,  in  the  form  of  a 
blow,  the  pressure  which  has  already  been  put  upon  the 
filling  in  the  form  of  pressure ;  but  this  is  no  real  objection 
to  their  efficacy,  inasmuch  as  the  same  force,  applied  in  the 
form  of  a  blow,  is  fixr  more  effective  than  in  the  form  of  a 
steady  push.  Of  this  class  Salmon's,  or  Snow  and  Lewis' 
are  the  favourite  forms,  but  Kirby's  is  also  very  good. 

All  these  mallets  give  a  somewhat  slow,  heavy  blow, 
more  or  less  resembling  that  of  an  actual  hammer,  and  I 
regard  one  or  other  of  them  as  almost  indispensable. 

A  spring  mallet,  giving  a  very  direct  blow  without  ante- 
cedent pressure,  was  invented  hj  my  father,  but  this, 
though  at  the  time  of  its  introduction  an  admirable  instru- 
ment, has  been  superseded  by  the  forms  already  alluded  to. 

From  these  we  may  pass  to  the  consideration  of  those 
which  give  very  rapid  blows,  a  linking  form  being  tlie 
pneumatic  mallet  also  invented  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Kirby.  In 
this  the  blow  is  given  by  a  puff  of  air  acting  upon  a  freely 
moving  piston  of  some  weight,  the  puff  being  given  by  the 
pressure  of  the  foot  upon  an  india-rubber  ball.  This  is  an 
exceedingly  good  instrument,  and  is  in  extensive  use  :  it 
has  more  in  common  with  the  automatic  mallets  previously 
described  than  with  those  which  are  to  follow. 

Several  forms  of  mallets  have  been  contrived  which  con- 
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vert  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  dental  engine  into  a  succes- 
sion of  blows,  the  traverse  of  the  point  being  short  and 
great  rapidity  of  blow  being  obtained ;  of  these  Power's  is 
the  best,  with  one  exception.    These  rapid,  short  taps  are 
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only  well  suited  to  the  packing  of  cohesive  foil,  and  for  a 
long  time  the  electric  mallet  took  the  first  place  amongst 
those  wliich  give  this  cliaracter  of  blow. 

The  electric  mallet  now  used  owes  most  of  its  good 
points  to  the  great  mechanical  ingenuity  of  Dr.  Bonwill. 
With  tlic  mallet  in  thorough  adjustment,  the  liattery  at  its 
full  strungtii,  and  all  conditions  favourable,  it  is  a  nearly 
perfect  tool,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  packing  of 
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strips  of  cohesive  foil,  of  a  thickness  of  "  20,"  or  even  up 
to  "  60 ; "  for  its  effective  use  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  first  pieces  of  gold  should  be  very  secure,  or  it  -will 
shake  them  loose  hence  those  who  employ  it  generally  start 
from  a  strong  retaining  point. 

But  there  is  one  great  objection  to  the  electric  mallet, 
and  that  is  the  entire  impossibility  of  getting  any  primary 
battery  which  is  fairly  constant  and  yet  possesses  sufficient 
electro-motive  force  for  its  requirements,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  battery  needs  perpetual  attention,  and  is  seldom 
going  with  just  the  same  degree  of  vigoui\ 

This  trouble,  insuperable  in  the  present  state  of  electrical 
knowledge,  has  led  Dr.  Bonwill  to  discard  the  child  of  his 
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own  brain,  and  to  invent  an  engine  mallet  which  he  uses  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  the  electric  mallet,  and  he  predicts 
that  it  will  drive  its  rival  altogether  out  of  the  field,  as 
indeed  it  has  already  done  to  a  very  large  extent,  many  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  workers  with  the  electric  having 
transfeiTcd  their  allegiance  to  it. 

It  is  very  simple,  the  blow  being  given  by  a  slight  steel 
prominence  upon  a  revolving  disc,  against  which  the  end  of 
the  plugger  is  pressed,  and  forms  of  it  have  been  introduced 
to  work  with  any  of  the  engines  in  the  market.  So  far  as 
my  own  experience  goes  it  does  not  work  its  best  except 
upon  Dr.  Bonwill's  own  engine  ;  but  used  with  this  it  is  in 
my  opinion  far  the  best  of  all  rapid-blow  mallets.  The 
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force  of  the  blow  is  under  complete  control  by  a  side  adjust- 
ment, but  without  altering  this  it  may  be  greatly  varied  by 
more  or  less  rapid  rotation  of  the  engine,  and  more  pai'ti- 
cularly  by  more  or  less  pressure  of  the  point 
of  the  plugger  vipon  the  filling. 

To  teach  much  about  the  filling  of  teeth 
by  description  is  a  very  hopeless  task,  but 
it  may,  perhaps,  best  be  approached  by  the 
description  of  a  few  of  the  more  frequent 
styles  of  cavity,  leaving  the  reader  to  fill  in 
the  rest  from  his  own  intelligence.  As  the 
simplest  that  can  be  selected,  a  crown  cavity 
of  moderate  size  in  a  strong  molar  tooth 
may  be  dealt  with  first ;  we  will  suppose  the 
caries  to  have  been  removed,  all  overhansing 
portions  of  enamel  cut  away  with  enamel 
chisels,  or  with  a  bur  in  the  engine,  and  all 
deep  \mdercuts  got  rid  of,  the  interior  of  the 
cavity  being  only  in  the  smallest  degree 
larger  than  its  orifice,  so  that  it  is  almost 
cylindrical.  If  caries  has  extended  into  the 
fissures  they  of  course  have  been  opened  up. 

We  have  next  to  make  choice  of  the  method 
to  be  adopted,  and  for  such  a  place  almost 
all  the  methods  already  alluded  to  are  avail- 
able ;  it  is  a  cavity  eminently  Avell  suited 
for  cylinder  filling,  so  we  will  first  take  that. 
Choice  having  been  made  of  the  napkin, 
nibber,  or   clamp  with  the  saliva  pump, 
cylinders  are  placed  in  the  cavity  by  means 
forceps,  like  cigars  in  a  tumbler,  and  it 
tioncd  that  it  is  quite  a  waste  of  time  to 
cylinders  containing  but  little  gold  ;  Ash's  style  C,  or  the 
hardest  of  Williams's  or  Hood  and  Reynolds's  are  well 
suited  to  the  purpose  in  hand.    The  cavity  being  loosely 
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filled  with  cylinders  of  such  length  that  their  ends  project  a 
little  beyond  the  edge,  they  are  consolidated  towards  the 
walls  by  pressure  put  upon  their  sides  by  means  of  foot- 
shaped  j)luggers,  and  malleted  or  not,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  operator ;  or  they  may  be  consolidated  by  hand 
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pressure  with  the  wedge-shaped  pluggers  of  Dunning  (see 
page  353).  If  the  cavity  be  a  small  one  it  will  be  best  so 
to  aiTange  matters,  that  the  space  got  by  their  compres- 
sion shall  be  iu  the  centre  of  the  gold  and  not  against  any 
of  the  walls  ;  but  if  the  cavity  be  large,  it  will  be  better  to 
drive  all  the  cylinders  up  towards  one  side,  and  then  insert 
into  the  space  still  left  a  fresh  charge.  When  by  the  repeti- 
tion of  this  i^roceeding  the  hole  is  nearly  filled  up,  the 
spaces  must  be  formed  in  the  middle  of  gold,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  small  cavity. 

f)  Condensing  instruments  for  crown  cavities  iu  upper  and  lower 
jaws. 
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The  compression  of  the  gold  towards  the  walls  niay  be 
effected  by  driving  into  the  midst  of  the  gold  a  jooint  shaped 
like  that  of  a  trocar.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  drive  the 
gold  outwards  against  the  walls  with  great  force,  and  it  is 
therefore  an  nnsafo  pi-oceeding  in  a  tooth  ninch  weakened 
by  caries.  The  hole  tlius  made  may  be  filled  with  pellets 
or  strips,  or  with  a  little  cohesive  foil,  of  which  the  last  is 
to  be  preferred. 

Now  for  the  first  time  the  ends  of  the  cylinders,  which 
will  project  a  little  beyond  the  level  of  the  edges  of  the 
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cavity,  are  to  be  condensed,  and  when  tliey  can  be  no  more 
condensed  and  tlie  solidity  of  the  plug  has  been  tested  by 
trial  with  a  fine  point,  it  is  to  be  burnished. 

Two  useful  forms  of  condensers  for  large  cylinder  plugs 
are  given  in  figures  165,  166  ;  for  my  own  part  I  like 
the  handles   of  condensers  and  burnishers  to  be  large 

(')  Various  foms  of  burnishers. 
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and  rounded,  and  those  figured  on  page  403  answer  the 
requirements  very  well.  On  the  preceding  page  are  a  few 
ordinary  forms  of  burnishers. 

After  it  has  been  burnished,  which  may  sometimes  be 
advantageously  done  by  an  engine  burnisher,  the  surface 


Fio.  168.  (1) 
2 


is  cut  down  to  the  proper  level  by  a  plug  finishing  bur, 
then  by  a  corundum  p)oint,  and  lastly  finished  with 
pumice. 

A  i^lug  so  executed  is  likely  to  preserve  the  tooth  for  a 
very  long  period.  The  margins  of  the  cavity  are  everywhere 
in  contact  with  soft  foil,  which  is  arranged  in  parallel  layers 
perpendicular  to  the  surface,  whereby  the  greatest  resistance 
to  wear  is  secured,  at  the  same  time  that  the  adaptability  of 
soft  foil  renders  it  likely  that  the  plug  will  be  water-tight. 
At  the  centre  of  the  plug  will  be  a  portion  of  cohesive  foil, 
which  will  still  better  resist  the  attrition  of  mastication. 
Moreover,  the  whole  process  can  be  carried  through  with 
considerable  rapidity. 

When  the  edges  of  the  cavity  are  formed  by  soft  foil,  the 
free  and  forcible  application  of  the  burnisher  will  be  of  great 
use,  but  it  is  of  less  use  where  cohesive  foil  is  against  the 

(')  Diagram  of  a  composite  soft  and  cohesive  foil  filling  in  a  molar 
tooth  (grinding  surface).    1,  represents  the  soft ;  2,  the  cohesive  foil. 
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edges,  as  the  portions  of  this  beiug  unable  to  move  upon 
one  another,  it  can  effect  but  little  good,  and  the  finish  must 
be  wholly  got  by  corundum,  pumice,  and  the  like. 

A  cavity  of  the  class  just  described  may  be  filled  equallj' 
well,  but  with  hardly  the  same  rapidity,  by  using  a  firmly 
rolled  rope  of  soft  foil,  so  folding  it  into  the  cavity  in  suc- 
cessive folds  that  the  layers  shall  for  the  most  part  run  from 
the  floor  to  the  orifice,  or  by  means  of  pellets  used  with 
sharp-pointed  pluggers  ;  but  if  soft  foil  is  to  be  used  I  much 
prefer  cylinders,  both  for  greater  rapidity  and  greater  assur- 
ance of  solidity. 

It  may  also  be  filled  with  cohesive  foil  in  strips ;  in  this 
case  the  start  may  be  made  from  a  retaining  point,  from 
any  comer  into  which  the  first  i)ieces  may  be  wedged,  or 
sometimes  from  a  mass  of  crystal  gold  impacted  upon  the 
floor.  This  last  is  by  no  means  a  bad  way  of  getting  a 
cohesive  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a  simple  interstitial 
cavity. 

We  will  suppose  that  a  cavity  when  excavated  extends 
down  to  the  cervical  margin  of  the  tooth,  involves  the 
greater  part  of  the  interstitial  surface,  and  extends  so  nearly 
up  to  the  grinding  surface  that  there  is  but  little  besides 
enamel  at  this  point ;  it  would  be  very  difiicult  to  fill  solidly 
underneath  this,  and  when  done  it  would  be  likely  to  give 
way  under  mastication,  so  that  it  is  better  to  chip  this  right 
away  with  an  enamel  chisel,  and  so  get  a  cavity  with  three 
walls  instead  of  four,  and  also  get  a  free  and  direct  access  to 
the  whole  from  the  grinding  surface. 

Care  should  be  taken  at  the  cervical  margin  that  if  the 
termination  of  the  enamel  be  at  all  nearly  reached,  the  ex- 
cavation .should  be  carried  well  down  so  as  to  remove  it  all, 
as  that  last  thin  edge  of  enamel  is  very  apt  to  flake  off 
when  any  pressure  is  put  upon  it  in  packing  the  gold.  Tlie 
edge  of  the  cavity  towards  the  grinding  surface  will  also 
require  a  little  attention ;  if  it  ends  with  a  thick  and  fairly 
level  rim  of  enamel  it  may  be  left  so,  but  if  it  approaches 
near  to  the  pits  of  the  grinding  surface,  or  any  of  the 
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natural  fissures  of  the  crown  lead  up  to  it,  then  it  will  be 
better  to  carry  it  further  in  this  direction,  and  extend  it 
right  into  the  pit,  which  must  be  drilled  out  to  form  a  good 
anchorage ;  or  similarly  the  fissure  must  be  deepened  and 
undercut,  the  object  in  view  being  the  utmost  smoothness  of 
edge  when  the  filling  is  completed. 

In  such  a  place  the  action  of  mastication  will  be  more 
trying  than  in  a  simple  crown  cavity,  as  it  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  drive  the  filling  out  of  the  cavity  instead  of  into 
it,  as  in  the  pi^evious  case,  and  hence  a  purely  soft  foil  fill- 
ing is  less  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  streng-th.  Still, 
the  filling  may  be  commenced  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
gold  impacted  in  the  soft  form,  and  with  this  method  we 
will  first  deal  j  at  the  cervical  margin  three  substantial  cy- 
linders may  be  placed,  containing  a  quantity  of  gold  suffi- 
cient to  make  it  hold  in  place  when  condensed ;  and  this 
condensation  may  advantageously  be  done  Avith  some  little 
method,  one  side  cylinder  (1  in  Fig.  169)  being  first  a  little 
condensed,  then  3,  and  lastly  the  central  one,  2  ;  then  re- 
turning to  the  first,  that  should  be  fully  condensed,  then 
the  second,  and  lastly  the  middle  one.  If  this  order  is  fol- 
lowed, it  will  be  found  that  there  will  be  but  trifling  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  early  portion  of  the  gold  condensed 
without  rocking.  This  sort  of  procedure  may  be  rej^eated 
till  about  half  the  height  of  the  cavity  has  been  filled,  and 
then  it  will  be  time  to  commence  the  use  of  cohesive  foil, 
which  can  best  be  started  in  the  centre  by  wedging  a  freshly 
annealed  cylinder  or  other  piece  of  cohesive  gold  between 
two  cylinders  of  soft  foil.  An  anchorage  thus  obtained,  the 
whole  of  the  rest  may  be  completed  with  cohesive  foil,  or 
the  use  of  the  two  may  be  gone  on  Math  by  building  cy- 
linders against  the  walls,  at  the  same  time  that  the  central 
portion  is  being  carried  up  Avith  annealed  foil,  also  con- 
veniently applied  to  such  jjosition  in  the  form  of  cylinders, 
which  will  of  course  contain  fixr  less  gold  than  the  outer 
ones ;  as  the  grinding  surface  is  approached  the  use  of  the 
soft  foil  is  altogether  abandoned. 
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This  mode  may  of  course  be  varied  in  many  ways.  Tin 
might  have  been  used  at  the  cervical  edge  on  account  of  its 
very  ready  adaptability,  or  tin  and  gold  niLxed,  or  the  help 
of  a  matrix  might  have  been  sought.  For  interstitial  fiUings 
of  large  size  the  matrix  is  invaluable,  both  as  a  time-saver 
and  as  rendering  quite  easy  the  filling  of  cavities  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  rather  difficult.  In  principle  it 
is  the  uiving  to  your  three-walled  cavity  a  fourtli  temporary 


Fig.  169.  (') 
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wall,  so  that  in  all  the  earlier  stages  of  the  work  you  arc 
packing  into  a  deep  four-walled  space. 

The  simplest  form  of  matrix  is  a  strip  of  clock-spring 
passed  between  the  teeth  and  wedged  up  against  the  one 
which  is  being  operated  upon  by  means  of  wooden  wedges 
or  ordinary  pins  driven  in  between  it  and  the  next  tooth. 
But  Dr.  Louis  Jack  has  introduced  a  form  of  matrix,  which 
is  very  far  superior  to  this  wherever  tliere  is  a  little  space  ; 
his  matrices,  of  which  a  figure  is  given,  are  hollowed  towards 
the  cavity,  and  higlily  polished,  their  other  surface  being 
more  rough,  so  as  to  give  a  good  grip  to  the  wedges ;  this 
lioUowing  of  the  matrix  renders  the  filling  convex  and  a 
little  projecting  from  the  cavity,  so  that  a  better  finish  can 
be  given  to  it. 

(')  Diagram  representing  the  position  of  the  cylinders  and  of  tlio  co- 
hesive foil  in  an  interstitial  cavity  in  a  bicuspid  tooth.  The  cohesive 
gold  (-1)  is  shaded. 
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The  disadvantage  which  is  urged  against  the  use  of  the 

Fw.  171.  0) 


matrix  is,  that  the  cervical  margin,  the  most  vulnerable 
(')  Dr.  Jack's  matrices. 
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point  of  the  fiUing,  is  concealed  from  view,  and  this,  which 
is  true,  has  to  be  met  by  the  adoption  of  great  methodical- 
uess  in  the  introduction  of  the  first  pieces  of  gold.  Dr. 
Jack  folds  his  gold  leaf  into  a  long  strip,  wliich  is  a  little 
narrower  than  the  width  of  the  cavity ;  this  long  strip  he 
folds  again  longitudinally  upon  itself  foiu-  or  five  times,  the 
resultant  pieces  being  about  four  times  the  dcptli  of  his 
cavity,  and  each  piece  containing  about  a  grain  of  gold. 
The  strip  is  taken  in  the  forceps  and,  sliding  it  dowu  the 


Fig.  172.  (')  Fi«- 


polished  face  of  the  matri.x,  one  end  is  carried  into  the 
retaining  groove  at  the  cervical  margin  towards  one  side ; 
the  rest  of  it  is  folded  in,  keeping  it  only  half  condensed  ; 
then  a  similar  piece  is  carried  down  and  worked  into  the 
other  corner,  aud  a  third  dowu  tlie  middle.  Great  care  is 
taken  to  keep  the  instrument  well  against  the  surface  of  the 
matri.\,  thoroughly  condensing  the  gold  here  even  before  it 
is  fully  malleted  into  the  tooth  groove,  for  by  this  means  a 
good  margin  is  secured.  It  nuist  never  be  forgotten  that  in 
proportion  as  you  lose  sight  of  the  cervical  edge,  so  must 
you  substitute  a  step-by-step  method,  so  as  to  ensure  each 
portion  being  solid. 

The  hand  mallet,  or  tlic  automatic  mallets,  are  well 
adapted  for  this  stage  of  tlie  work,  and  points  of  a  parti- 
cular bend  are  almost  essential  to  ensure  easily  reaching 
every  part  of  the  cavity.  Wlien  the  cavity  is  half  full  or 
more,  cohesive  foil  may  be  adopted,  and  if  the  matrix  is  at 
all  in  the  way  it  can  now  be  removed,  but  it  is  usually 
quite  easy  to  finish  without  disturbing  it.  When  the 
matrix  is  removed  tlicrc  will  be  only  a  small  amount  of 

(')  Pluggers  suited  for  use  with  a  matrix. 
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surplus  gold,  and  that  will  be  pretty  smooth,  so  that  a 
great  deal  of  time  will  be  saved  also  in  finishing  the  plug. 

In  the  execution  of  any  of  these  composite  plugs,  partly 
soft  and  partly  cohesive,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
is  little  adhesion  between  the  two  portions,  and  it  is 
therefore  quite  necessary  that  the  cavity  occupied  by  the 
cohesive  gold,  the  walls  of  which  will  be  partly  soft  foil  and 
partly  tooth,  shall  be  of  such  shape  as  to  firmly  retain  the  gold. 

The  matrix  may  be  secured  by  thin  wedges  of  wood,  as 
has  already  been  mentioned,  and  these  will  be  less  likely  to 
slip  if  they  are  dipped  in  gum  sandrach,  or  in  copal,  prior 
to  being  pushed  into  place ;  gutta  percha  or  sealing-wax 
may  also  be  used  for  this  purpose,  but  it  is  essential  that 
the  matrix  should  be  quite  steady  during  the  whole  opera- 
tion. The  matrix  may  be  removed  towards  the  close  of  the 
operation,  if  it  should  be  found  to  be  in  the  way. 

It  will  also  be  found  to  be  very  serviceable  in  large  amalgam 
fillings,  or  in  other  plastic  operations,  and  space  for  its  appli- 
cation may  be  often  obtained  by  the  use  of  Perry's  separators. 
Another  mode  of  getting  space  may  here  be  mentioned. 
If  base  plate  gutta  percha  be  crowded  into  the  cavity  and 
between  the  teeth,  being  left  a  little  above  the  bite,  the 
teeth  will  in  a  few  days  or  a  week  be  separated  quite  pain- 
lessly, and  if  they  be  left  for  a  much  longer  period,  a  very 
wide  space  may  similarly  be  gained.  For  this  hint  I  am 
indebted  to  Dr.  Bonwill. 

An  excellent  matrix  may  often  be  made  at  the  time  of 
use  by  bending  up  a  thin  strip  of  platinum  foil  of  some 
thickness,  so  as  to  encircle  the  tooth,  its  ends  overlapping 
a  little,  and  soldering  it  together  by  a  little  piece  of  solder 
in  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner ;  this  is,  of  course,  only 
available  Avhen  the  tooth  stands  alone,  but  it  can  be  made 
in  as  little  time  as  it  takes  to  adjust  the  more  complex  forms 
of  matrix. 

Of  these  I  have  not  much  personal  experience,  for  I  have 
found  that  the  more  complicated  forms,  which  have  various 
screw  arrangements,  &c.,  arc  so  seldom  available  as  fitting 
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the  tooth  in  hand ;  besides  which  they  are  one  and  all  open 
to  the  objection  that  they  fit  up  flat  against  the  tooth,  so 
that  there  is  no  overplus  left  when  the  matrix  is  removed, 
wherewith  to  finish  down  the  surface  nicely.  Of  these  Mr. 
Brunton's  appears  to  be  the  best. 

The  advantage  of  Dr.  Jack's  form  of  matri.x  in  this 
respect  is  that,  while  there  is  left  but  little  overplus,  so 
that  time  is  not  lost  in  filing  down  a  large  quantity  of 
gold,  yet,  owing  to  the  concavity  of  the  surface  of  the 
matrix,  there  is  left  upon  the  filling  a  slightly  bulging  sur- 
fiice,  which  enables  a  good  form  to  be  given  to  it  with  com- 
paratively little  trouble. 

Tlie  Treatment  of  Caries  in  the  Front  Teeth. — The  most 
common  position  for  caries  in  the  fz'ont  teeth  is  upon 
the  surftices  of  contact  and  therefore  these  may  first  bo 
spoken  of. 

If  the  surface  affected  be  somewhat  large  and  its  depth 
small,  or  indeed  in  any  case  in  which  its  depth  is  but 
slight,  the  question  at  once  arises  whether  it  shall  l)e  dealt 
with  by  free  excision  or  by  filling,  for  it  is  upon  these  front 
teeth  that  the  operation  of  excision  is  attended  with  far 
better  results  than  it  is  elsewhere ;  the  reason  of  this  is  not 
far  to  seek,  as  it  is  easy  to  leave  the  surfaces  of  such  form 
as  to  be  readily  self-cleansing,  and  there  is  no  tendency  for 
food  to  become  wedged  down  against  the  gum,  as  there  is 
when  back  teeth  have  been  similarly  treated. 

Although  some  practitioners,  whose  opinion  is  worthy  of 
every  respect,  give  to  this  operation  a  mucli  more  extended 
application,  as,  for  example,  Dr.  Arthur,  I  myself  only 
think  it  to  be  preferred  when  it  is  possible  to  cut  well  down 
to  the  very  deepest  affected  point  without  disfiguring  the 
tooth  in  any  material  degree,  and  the  cut  surfaces  must  not 
be  left  touching,  or,  indeed,  nearly  touching  one  another. 
It  is  often  possible  to  shave  away  the  lingual  portion  so  as 
to  avoid  all  interference  with  the  enamel  at  the  laliial 
aspect,  and  to  leave  a  V-shai)ed  separation,  the  a])ex  of  tlic 
V  of  course  looking  lurwards. 
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This  may  be  done  by  means  of  enamel  chisels,  the 
ends  of  which  shoiild  for  this  purpose  be  very  thin.  A 
chisel  of  the  form  here  figured  serves  very  well ;  and  its  end 
may  sometimes  with  advantage  be  ground  flat  and  thin, 
and  its  edge  be  a  right  angle.  When  thus  formed  (I 
think  Dr.  Arthur  first  suggested  this 
form)  the  steel  may  be  left  very  hard 
without  fear  of  its  chipping,  and  it  is  used 
to  scrape  rather  than  to  cut.  Or  disks 
and  other  suitable  forms  of  corundum 
points  may  be  employed  in  the  engine, 
but  whatever  instruments  be  selected, 
the  operation,  when  finished,  should  leave 
the  surfaces  highly  polished,  and  the 
space  in  the  form  of  a  rapidly  diverging 
V,  so  that  the  action  of  the  tongue  may 
readily  cleanse  every  part  of  the  cut 
surface.  Instead  of  leaving  the  labial  edges 
of  the  enamel  quite  intact,  a  spindle-shaped 
space  is  sometimes  made,  the  cutting  edges 
being  left  in  contact  as  are  also  the 
necks,  but  the  cut  surfaces  being  some- 
what curved,  so  that  the  teeth  are  in 
contact  nowhere  else.  This  is  open  to 
the  objection  that  the  teeth  do  not  look 
very  nice,  though  it  is  very  efficacious  in 
obviating  the  recurrence  of  caries.  When- 
ever excision  is  practised  the  patient 
should  be  kept  under  pretty  close  obser- 
vation for  some  time  afterwards,  and  the  patient  directed 
to  pass  floss  silk  and  keep  the  new  surfaces  very  well 
polished.  A  combination  of  filling  and  excision  will  some- 
times suggest  itself  as  the  best  for  a  particular  case,  the 
teeth  being  sliced  away  from  behind  so  as  to  leave  self- 
cleansing  surfaces,  some  part  of  the  surface  being  a  gold 
filling  instead  of  its  all  being  tooth. 

(1)  Enamel  chisel. 
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If  it  have  been  decided  that  it  is  necessary  to  fill  the 
tooth,  space  having  been  obtained  by  wedging,  or  by  cutting 
away  the  tooth  if  the  cavity  be  of  no  great  size,  there  is 
choice  of  several  methods  of  filling  it. 

The  cavity  having  been  duly  shaped  it  is  to  be  washed 
out,  dried,  and  the  rubber  adjusted,  or,  if  that  be  deemed 
unnecessary  (whicli  it  never  is  where  the  gums  secrete 
much  viscid  mucus),  some  other  means  of  keeping  it  dry 
resorted  to. 

If  the  cavity  be  not  very  large,  foil  aiTanged  in  the  stel- 
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late  form  will  be  found  to  work  advantageously.  Two  or 
three  stars  may  be  taken  up  on  the  point  of  the  instrument 
and  pressed  towards  the  upper  wall  of  the  cavity ;  one  after 
and  within  the  other.  The  arms  of  the  stars  sliould  then 
be  folded  inwards,  and  the  whole  compressed  thoroughly 
against  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity.    Some  little  care  is 

(')  A  pair  of  itistru incuts,  right  and  left,  the  Ijla.les  having  a  .slight 
spiral  curve,  suitable  for  introducing  foil  into  cavities  in  the  front  teeth. 
_  (-)  A  pair  of  instruments,  right  and  left,  adapted  for  compressin"  plugs 
m  the  mesial  or  distal  surface  of  front  teeth,  or  for  adding  adhesive  foil  or 
sponge  gold  to  the  surface  of  an  unfinished  plug. 
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I'equired  at  this  stage  of  the  proceeding,  otherwise  the  gold 
on  becoming  condensed  will  begin  to  roll.  The  disposition 
to  move  from  one  part  when  it  is  pressed  against  another 
part  of  the  cavity  is  generally  produced  by  neglecting  to 
compress  the  whole  gradually  and  with  uniform  force.  If 
the  centre  of  the  plug  be  consolidated  while  the  cu'cum- 
ference  remains  porous,  the  latter  part  will  turn  away  from 
the  tooth  towards  the  instrument,  and  on  pressure  being 
applied  to  any  point  of  the  circumference,  the  mass  of  gold 
will  turn  or  roll  up  from  the  cavity  at  the  opposite  point. 
Having  recognised  the  manner  in  which  a  difficulty  may 
arise,  we  have  to  consider  how  its  occurrence  may  be  avoided, 
or,  if  present,  how  it  may  be  overcome.  The  objectionable 
condition  may  be  avoided  by  passing  the  instrument  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  gold  with  a  light  hand,  repeating 
the  operation  Avith  gradually  increased  force  until  the  whole 
is  equally  consolidated.  But  should  the  foil  show  a  dispo- 
sition to  roll,  we  shall  do  well  to  remove  it  and  recommence 
the  operation,  or  to  take  an  instrument  in  the  left  hand  and 
hold  down  one  part  of  the  circumference  while  the  other  is 
compressed.  The  use  of  two  instruments  in  the  manner 
ali'eady  alluded  to  is  not  unusual  where  adhesive  foil  is 
employed. 

After  thoroughly  condensing  the  foil  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  cavity,  the  completion  of  the  plug  is  comparatively  easy. 
If  the  adhesive  foil  be  used,  the  operation  may  be  pretty 
rapidly  perfected  by  adding  short  strips  or  soft  cylinders 
one  after  the  other,  compressing  each  consecutive  piece  upon 
the  gold  already  introduced,  taking  care  that  in  making  the 
folds  the  duplicatures  do  not  fall  short  of  the  walls  of  the 
cavity,  otherwise  the  plug  will  be- hard  in  the  centre  and 
soft  in  the  circumference. 

Should  non-cohesive  foil  be  preferred,  the  same  method 
with  respect  to  filling  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  first, 
may  be  adopted;  but  in  the  subsequent  proceeding  it  is 
necessary  that  the  folds  of  the  rope  or  riband  should  pass 
from  the  bottom  to  the  orifice  of  the  cavity.    To  eflect  this, 
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ail  instrument  with  the  working  extremity  terminating  like 
a  wedge,  will  be  found  the  most  serviceable  form. 
The  cavity  having  been  filled,  a  sharp  wedge  or  Yia.  177.  (') 
point,  or,  what  I  think  is  still  better,  an  instru- 
ment brouglit  to  a  point  by  four  chamfers,  thus 
producing  a  point  and  four  divei-gent  edges  like 
a  trocar,  should  be  forced  into  the  centre  of  the 
plug.  The  gold,  by  this  treatment,  is  forced 
from  the  centre  towards  the  circumference  of 
the  cavity,  and  without  any  tendency  to  dis- 
place the  plug.  The  hole  made  by  the  per- 
forator must  be  filled  by  the  further  addition  \ 
of  gold,  which  may  be  introduced  with  instru-  ! 
ment  in  hand.  When  perforations  can  no  i 
longer  be  made,  unless  by  using  an  amount  of  ; 
force  that  would  endanger  the  walls  of  the  cavity, 
an  instrument  with  a  flat  face  should  be  care- 
fully worked  over  the  whole  surfiice  of  the  plug. 
Recourse  must  now  be  had  to  the  file.  All  gold 
which  projects  beyond  the  margin  of  the  cavity 
— more  especially  that  Avhich  is  directed  towards 
the  gum,  should  be  cut  away,  the  indentations 
produced  by  the  filling  instrument  filed  out, 
leaving  the  surface  of  the  plug  perfectly  free 
from  irregularities,  and  on  the  same  level  as 
the  surrounding  tooth.  The  file  may  be 
followed  by  a  strip  of  narrow  tape  which,  after 
wetting,  has  been  loaded  with  pumice-powder  or 
finely-powdered  silex  ;  an  end  being  held  in  each 
hand,  it  should  be  drawn  across  the  surface  of 
the  plug  with  a  steady  and  moderately  quick 
motion,  and  the  friction  continued  until  the 
file  marks  are  removed  from  the  surface  of 
the  plug,  when  chalk  may  take  the  place  of 

(M  Showing  a  pair  of  forcops  for  holdiiif,'  frarriiiciits  of  a  dividing  file  at 
any  angle  tliat  may  l)e  re(iuired  for  operating  upon  the  median  or  distal 
surface  of  the  anterior  teeth  ;  a  similar  instrument  may  Ijo  used  to  carry 
a  corundum  point. 
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the  pumice.  This  amount  of  care  in  finishing  a  plug 
may  perhaps  be  thought  unnecessary,  and  the  opinion 
may  appear  to  receive  support  from  the  fact  that  some 
roughly-finished  plugs  last  for  many  years  without  under- 
going deterioration.  But  on  a  close  examination  into  the 
character  of  the  cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  disposition 
to  decay  was  not  actively  pronounced,  and  that  the  walls  of 
the  cavities  were  strong  in  every  part.  Had  these  charac- 
ters been  reversed,  it  is  probable  that,  in  place  of  finding 
the  plugs,  we  should  have  heard  that  front  teeth  had  been 
plugged  some  years  ago,  but  that  the  fillings  fell  out  in  a 
short  time,  and  that  these,  with  other  teeth  which  were  then 
diseased,  gradually  decayed  away  down  to  the  level  of  the 
gum. 

The  immediate  object  in  filling  a  tooth  is  to  jjerfectly  ex- 
clude from  the  cavity  all  extraneous  matter,  fluid  or  other- 
wise, and  at  the  same  time  to  leave  a  surface  upon  which 
mucus  or  minute  particles  of  food  cannot  readily  adhere. 
If  the  surface  of  the  gold  be  left  rough,  these  indications 
are  not  fulfilled;  food  and  other  matter  will  collect,  and 
necessitate  the  frequent  use  of  the  toothpick,  which  falling 
from  time  to  time  into  the  inequalities  of  the  gold,  eventu- 
ally disturbs  the  filling.  There  is  another  advantage  result- 
ing from  finishing  with  care  the  surface  of  a  plug,  and  it 
is  this :  after  the  outer  part  has  been  filed  away,  and 
the  surface  of  the  plug  and  the  contiguous  surface  of 
the  tooth  reduced  to  the  same  level,  we  not  uncommonly 
find  that  the  plug  is  soft  at  some  point,  and  admits  of  being 
perforated.  The  discovery  of  a  defect  having  been  made,  a 
remedy  must  be  found,  even  though  its  apjjlication  mnj 
necessitate  the  removal  of  the  gold  and  the  recommencement 
of  the  operation.  For  to  leave  the  plug  pervious  to  moisture 
will  be  to  endanger,  if  not  to  ensure,  the  further  injury  of 
the  tooth.  Unfortunately,  the  fault  is  very  commonly  in 
the  worst  possible  position,  both  as  regards  its  effect  in 
exposing  the  tooth  to  further  disease,  and  its  capabilities  of 
amendment.    That  part  of  the  cavity  nearest  the  gum  is 
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necessarily  tKe  first  to  receive  the  gold,  which  unless  it  bo 
compressed  before  the  introduction  of  the  foil  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  cavity,  Avill,  from  the  difficulry  with  which 
the  distant  part  is  subsequently  reached,  remain  in  a  porous 
condition.  But  owing  to  the  form  of  cavity  usually  pro- 
duced by  caries  upon  the  distal  and  mesial  sides  of  the 
teeth,  there  is  some  little  tact  required  to  perfectly  consoli- 
date the  upper,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  plug.  And  we  consequently  find  that  the  defects  are 
most  commonly  situated  at  the  upper  margin  of  the  cavity. 
If  there  be  sufficient  space  between  the  teetii  to  admit  an 
instrimient,  perforations  may  be  made  and  additional  gold 
introduced,  but  if  the  space  be  too  contracted  to  allow  of 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  plug,  it  will  be  far  better 
to  commence  anew. 

A  failure  will,  howevei-,  sometimes  depend  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  foil,  wliich,  although  perfectly  good,  may  be 
unsuited  to  the  method  of  manipulation  employed. 

Tt  has  been  assumed  that  the  teeth  have  been  separated  by 
means  of  india-rubber,  or  cut  away  on  the  lingxial  surface, 
without  materially  interfering  with  the  part  of  the  tooth  ex- 
posed to  view.  But  it  may  happen  that  the  labial  has  been 
encroached  upon  by  disease,  while  the  lingual  surface  is  com- 
paratively xuiinjured.  In  that  case  the  gold  may  l)e  intro- 
duced from  the  front,  leaving  the  whole  of  the  back  part  of 
the  tooth  standing.  By  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  more  even 
of  the  front  of  the  tooth  may  be  retained  than  though  the 
firm,  strong  lingual  wall  of  the  cavity  had  been  reduced.  For 
with  the  tlu-ee  sides  of  the  cavity  strong,  tlie  fourth  may  be 
preserved,  although  too  weak  to  stand  vuisupported  by  the 
plug,  the  firmness  and  the  retention  of  whicli  will  be  suffi- 
ciently secured  by  the  upper,  the  lower,  and  the  lingual  v,-alls 
of  tlie  cavity.  In  conducting  the  operation,  however,  great 
care  nuist  be  taken  to  avoid  injuring  the  weak  part ;  and  it 
will  ])c  found  ex])edient  to  introchice  the  foil  in  small  jjortions, 
making  each  piece  firm  before  the  succeeding  one  is  added  ; 
tor  should  an  attempt  be  made  to  consolidate  the  whole  plug 

c  c  2 
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by  perforating  the  central  part  of  the  mass,  the  weaker  wall 
of  the  cavity  will  give  way,  and  thus  frustrate  the  object  of 
the  operation. 

Instead  of  commencing  with  a  star  of  strips  of  gold 
cylinders  might  have  been  used,  and  are  nowadays  generally 
preferred,  or  pellets  of  soft  foil ;  and  it  will  sometimes  be 
found  convenient  to  condense  the  first  portions  of  gold 
against  the  cervical  wall,  and  then  to  pack  into  the  lower 
end  of  the  cavity  instead  of  working  steadily  down,  thus 
leaving  the  middle  part  of  the  cavity  to  be  filled  last. 

So  far  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  walls  of  the  cavity 
are  all  fairly  strong,  but  it  will  very  often  happen  that  some 
or  all  are  weak,  and  then  we  must  have  recourse,  M'holly  or 
in  great  part,  to  the  use  of  cohesive  foil. 


Fia.  178.  (') 


If  a  tolerably  good  undercut  can  be  formed  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  cavity,  soft  foil  may  be  packed  until  a  third 
or  more  of  it  is  filled ;  but  in  more  difficult  cases  it  is 
safer  to  commence  at  once  with  cohesive  foil.  By  the  use 
of  a  second  instrument  a  foundation  of  cohesive  foil  may 
often  be  built  in  without  the  use  of  retaining  points, 
especially  if  the  beautifully  workable  cylinders  of  Wolrab, 
slightly  annealed,  be  used ;  but  in  any  really  difficult 
cavity  it  is  safer  to  begin  from  retaining  pits,  necessary  evil 
though  they  may  be  thought.     One  or  more  should  be 

(')  Diagram  of  position  of  retaining  pits  in  an  incisor.  They  are  repre- 
sented of  too  great  deptli  in  the  diagram. 
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drilled  at  the  cervical  margin,  their  direction  being  such  as 
to  carry  them  between  the  pulp  and  the  enamel,  approaching 
neither  too  closely.  A  third  may  or  may  not  be  required  at 
tlie  cutting  edge  of  the  tooth  according  to  the  shape  of  the 
hole  after  the  softened  part  has  been  fully  removed ;  the 
accompanying  diagram  shows,  though  imperfectly,  the 
position  and  direction  in  which  the  pits  should  be  drilled. 
A  very  good  instrument  with  which  to  fill  the  retaining  pits 
is  made  by  breaking  an  excavator  or  plugger  of  appropriate 
size  across,  and  using  the  fractured  surface,  which  is  just  rough 
enough  for  giving  ready  cohesion  to  the  pieces  of  gold ;  long 
but  very  thin  strips  of  No.  20  gold,  or  of  other  gold  folded 
to  about  that,  or  to  32  in  thickness  are  most  suitable, 
and  first  one  pit  should  be  filled  so  as  to  project  a  little,  and 
then  the  other,  and  next  the  gold  should  be  built  across 
from  one  to  the  other  ;  so  soon  as  this  is  done,  a  basis  of 
cohesive  gold,  which  is  quite  immoveable,  is  there  ready  to 
be  built  xijion ;  and  this  will  be  done  according  to  the 
method  in  favour  with  the  operator,  though  some  form  of 
mallet  is  always  desirable,  and  the  preference  is  to  be  given  to 
those  which  strike  very  rapid  light  blows,  such  as  the  electric, 
Bonwill's  engine-mallet.  Power's,  or  the  pneumatic  mallet. 
And  upon  the  whole  long  sti'ips  of  gold  will  generally  be 
foiuid  to  be  the  most  convenient  for  building  upon  a  retain- 
ing point  basis ;  these  strips  may  be  made  by  the  operator 
himself  from  No.  4  foil,  folded  to  the  thickness  of  24,  32, 
or  64,  as  his  own  preference  may  dictate,  or  heavy  foil  may 
be  used,  such  as  No.  20,  which  works  very  nicely  with  the 
electric  or  with  Dr.  Bonwill's  mallet. 

Upon  the  form  in  which  the  gold  is  used  it  is  not  safe 
to  dogmatize,  as  equally  good  results  may  be  got  with 
suitable  cylinders,  or  with  crystal  gold  appropriately  worked  ; 
but  this  much  may  be  said,  that  if,  after  consolidation,  the 
least  movement  is  detected  in  the  gold,  it  is  far  safer  to  take 
it  out  and  begin  again  than  to  attempt  to  fix  it  by  pack- 
ing in  any  additional  piece.  This  can  never  be  safely 
done  with  cohesive  gold,  and  but  seldom  with  soft  foil. 
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without  the  greatest  risk  of  a  very  imperfect  result  being 
obtained. 

Although  it  is  always  very  desirable  to  have  space  enough 
between  the  teeth  for  a  thin  file  to  pass  through,  in  order 
to  finish  the  filling  satisfactorily,  there  is  another  method  of 
obtaining  access  to  it  without  wedging,  which,  when  the 
cavity  is  such  as  to  lend  itself  to  this  method,  is  available  ; 
this  is  to  enter  the  cavity  from  behind  by  cutting  away  its 
posterior  wall  very  freely,  down  in  fact  to  the  floor  of  the 
cavity  in  almost  its  whole  extent,  and  then,  relying  upon  the 
appropriate  shaping  of  the  cervical  wall  and  of  the  opposite 
portion,  to  fill  with  cohesive  foil,  soft  foil  being  but  little 
suited  to  a  cavity  so  shaped,  as  its  lingual  surface  would  be 
with  diflSculty  made  perfect  without  cohesiveness  in  the  foil 
employed. 

A  question  which  will  frequently  occur  in  dealing  with 
interstitial  cavities  in  the  front  teeth  is  the  extent  to  which 
the  contour  of  the  tooth,  when  it  has  been  interfered  with 
by  disease  or  by  the  necessary  preparation  of  the  cavity, 
shall  be  restored  ;  an  exuberant  display  of  gold  in  the  front 
of  the  mouth,  giving  to  the  patient  what  may  in  too  literal  a 
sense  be  described  as  a  golden  smile,  must,  I  think,  on  sesthetic 
grounds  be  condemned,  though  it  may  be  to  be  preferred 
to  a  display  of  dirty-looking  jagged  teeth,  with  worn  gutta- 
percha fillings  iu  them  ;  and  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  if  white  plastic  fillings  be  employed,  the  teeth  will, 
\inless  the  patient  is  exceedingly  assiduous  in  having  them 
renewed,  end  in  a  gradual  deterioration  of  the  teeth.  Much 
must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  operator,  as  well  as  to 
the  predilections  of  the  patient ;  though,  for  my  own  part,  I  so 
dislike  the  appeai-ance  of  a  glitter  of  gold  every  time  the 
mouth  is  opened,  that  my  tendency  in  advising  my  patient 
would  always  be  against  the  extensive  contouring  of  front 
teeth  with  gold ;  and  it  must  be  recollected  that  those 
reasons  which  render  desirable  the  restoration  of  contour  in 
the  back  teeth,  which  are  engaged  in  the  heavy  work  of 
mastication,  do  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  front  teeth 
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in  which  there  is  little  teudeucy  for  food  to  be  forced  down 
upon  the  gnms,  and  still  less  towards  its  remaining  there  long. 

A  difficulty  wliich  is  frequently  met  with  is  the  intrusion 
of  the  gum  into  the  cervical  edge  of  the  cavity,  so  as  to 
render  difficult  and  very  painful  the  adjustment  of  the 
rubber  ;  the  excess  of  gum  may  be  burnt  away  with  a 
minimum  of  pain  by  means  of  sodium  ethylate;  or,  after  two 
or  three  paintings  with  cocaine,  violence  may  be  done  to  it 
without  much  if  any  pain,  Avhen  it  is  not  desirable  to  pack 
it  out  by  means  of  cotton  wool,  which  would  involve  the 
postponement  of  the  operation  to  another  day.  If  a  jaw 
from  which  the  soft  parts  have  been  removed  be  examined, 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  triangular  space  separates  the  necks  of 
the  teeth,  the  base  being  formed  by  the  alveolar  process,  and 
the  apex  of  the  triangle  by  the  convergence  of  the  mesial 
and  distal  surfaces  of  tlie  contiguous  teeth.  The  interval  so 
produced  (Fig.  23)  is  occupied  by  the  gum,  and  our  object 
is  to  prevent  its  bleeding,  and  at  the  same  time  to  move  it 
from  the  margin  of  the  cavity.  To  accomi)lish  both  pur- 
poses it  is  necessary  to  take  a  strip  of  soft  wood,  sucli  as 
willow  or  plane,  and  cut  or  file  it  into  a  triangular  rod.  When 
reduced  to  a  suitable  size,  introduce  it  by  a  steady  pressure 
between  the  teeth,  taking  care  tliat  the  basis  of  the  triangle 
corresponds  to  the  edge  of  the  alveolar  process  ;  by  this 
means  the  gum  will  be  pressed  up  against  the  latter  part, 
the  bleeding  will  be  stopped,  and  the  cavity  in  the  tooth 
fully  exposed  to  view.  The  introduction  of  the  wood  will 
occasion  a  little  pain  at  the  moment,  but  it  soon  gives  way 
to  mere  uneasiness.  When  teeth  have  been  gradually 
separated  by  caoutchouc,  the  presence  of  the  wedge  tends  to 
keep  them  steadily  fixed,  and  thereby  renders  the  operation 
of  plugging  less  painful  than  it  would  have  been  had  tlic 
teeth  remained  unsupported.  The  ends  of  the  wood  will,  of 
course,  he  cut  off  close  to  the  lingual  and  labial  surfaces  of 
the  teeth,  and  the  removal  of  the  carious  dentine  may  then 
be  accomplished  without  interruption. 

If,  as  will  usually  be  the  case,  the  rubber  is  to  be  applied, 
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the  wedge  should  be  forced  in  after  the  rubber  is  in  place  : 
sometimes  it  will  -be  of  a  little  assistance  in  forming  a 
matrix  for  the  upper  third  of  the  cavity. 

Owing  to  the  greater  size  and  the  very  markedly  greater 
irritability  of  the  pulps  of  the  teeth  of  young  people,  it  is 
unsafe  to  put  gold  fillings  into  many  cavities  which  in  adults 
might  be  so  treated  without  any  fears  as  to  the  result ;  and 
there  are  many  to  be  met  with  in  adults,  especially  where  the 
mouth  has  been  somewhat  neglected,  which  are  so  fragile  that 
they  will  hardly  admit  of  the  application  of  sufficient  force  for 
the  introdiiction  of  foil,  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  intro- 
ducing a  satisfactory  gold  plug  by  the  methods  above 
mentioned.  Either  the  tooth  must  be  sacrificed,  or  some 
soft  stopping  material  must  be  used.  Amalgams  wiU  render 
the  tooth  dark  in  colour,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  employed. 
The  insertion  of  gutta  percha  and  silex,  known  as  Hill's  or 
Jacob's  stopping,  is  not  open  to  this  objection ;  and  I  do  not 
know  that  in  situations  where  the  material  is  exempt  from 
any  great  amount  of  friction  it  is  less  durable  than  the 
amalgam.  Many  cases  have  occurred  in  which  a  gutta 
percha  plug  has  been  perfectly  sound  at  the  end  of 
several  years,  and  has  presented  all  the  indications  of  lasting 
for  a  much  longer  period.  After  all,  the  preseiwation  of  a 
tooth  injured  by  disease  to  the  extent  under  consideration  is 
at  best  but  very  uncertain.  A  hard  crust,  a  fragment  of 
bone,  or  a  particle  of  grit  in  the  food,  on  striking  the  tooth 
during  mastication,  may  break  down  the  walls  of  the  cavity 
and  liberate  the  plug. 

Such  cavities  may  be  filled  with  the  zinc  oxychloride,  or 
zinc  phosphate,  and  for  a  time,  at  least,  will  be  preserved, 
although  the  stopping  M'ill,  sooner  or  later,  fail  at  the 
cervical  edge.  As  the  faihire  of  the  zinc  salt  almost  invariably 
takes  place  at  this  spot,  the  difficulty  might  be  in  some 
measure  obviated,  if  this  part  of  the  filliug  were  made  of 
gold.  It  is  possible  to  impact  gold  in  the  cervical  portion 
of  such  cavities,  even  where  it  is  impossible  to  get  sufficient 
anchorage  to  ensure  the  retention  of  an  entire  gold  filling ; 
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and  bj  filling  the  remainder  of  the  cavity  with  zinc  oxy- 
chloride  it  is  secui'ed  in  its  place.  In  several  instances  I 
have  known  such  fillings  to  last  much  beyond  the  average 
dm-ation  of  osteoplastic  fillings,  though,  of  course,  they  are 
at  best  but  a  "  dernier  ressort."  To  finish  such  a  plug 
eftectnally  the  zinc  salt  must  be  allowed  to  set,  and  the 
stopping  filed  and  burnished  on  another  day. 

Similarly  gutta  pcrcha  may  be  employed  at  the  vulnerable 
cervical  edge,  and  the  rest  of  the  filling  completed  with 
plastic  white  fillings ;  and,  where  its  colour  does  not  render 
it  objectional)le,  that  form  of  gutta  percha  which  is  prepared 
for  base  plate  will  be  found  to  endure  better  than  tlie  white 
gutta  percha.  It  is  more  troublesome  to  manipulate,  but, 
although  it  is  softer,  it  is  much  less  friable,  and  preserves  in 
tlic  mouth  a  surface  almost  polished. 

A  troublesome  form  of  cavity  met  with  frequently  upon 
the  front  teeth  is  tl)at  wiiich  occurs  along  the  margins  of 
the  gums  ;  it  usually  recjuires  a  good  deal  of  alteration  of 
form  before  it  is  suited  for  the  retention  of  a  ])lug,  having  to 
be  deepened  at  its  two  extremities,  and  a  groove  formed 
along  its  upper  and  lower  edges.  In  filling  such  places  co- 
hesive gold  may  be  employed  from  the  first  and  a  thoroughly 
good  result  obtained,  but  there  is  often  a  good  deal  of 
dirticulty  in  keeping  them  dry,  and  a  more  expeditious  mode 
is  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  cylinders,  which  for  this  pur- 
pose should  be  very  short,  so  as  not  to  jiroject  far  beyond 
the  margins  of  the  hole,  but  at  the  same  tune  should  be 
very  dense  and  of  considerable  circumference  relatively  to 
tlie  size  of  the  hole.  Such  are  the  15  u  cylinders  prepared  by 
W  illiams,  and  tlie  reason  why  large  cylinders  can  be  safely 
employed  are  several:  one  that  the  cavities  arc  always 
strong  walled,  another  that  they  arc  very  accessible,  and  a 
third  that  the  regularity  and  curved  form  of  the  margins 
render  it  easy  to  force  even  a  very  dense  cylinder  into  water- 
tight contact  with  all  its  parts,  while  tiie  large  amount  of 
gold  introduced  at  once  removes,  after  the  insertion  of  two 
or  three  cylinders,  all  disposition  to  roll. 
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The  plugs  may  be  finished  entirely  with  soft  foil,  or, 
after  there  remains  only  a  small  central  place  to  fill  in,  co- 
hesive gold  in  any  convenient  form  may  be  resorted  to  ; 
very  careful  finishing  and  polishing  of  all  the  edges  is 
especially  necessary  in  this  class  of  cavity. 

When,  owing  to  the  loss  of  back  teeth  and  to  peculiarities 
of  bite,  the  edges  of  the  front  teeth  have  become  worn  down 
to  an  extent  that  imperils  the  pulp,  it  is  sometimes  desirable 
to  tip  them  with  gold.  The  operation  calls  for  no  special 
description,  save  that  it  is  generally  desirable  to  form  a 
slight  groove  all  round  the  cavity,  as  well  as  to  form  a  re- 
taining pit  at  each  extremity :  of  com-se  cohesive  gold  is 
alone  suitable  for  the  Avork. 

Closely  allied  to  the  form  of  decay  just  alluded  to  is  that 
in  which  we  find  a  narrow  groove  at  the  cervical  edge  of 
the  enamel,  deep  in  the  centre,  but  cropping  out  to  nothing 
at  either  end,  with  walls  which  diverge  outwards  ;  this  may 
vary,  from  a  slit  tolerably  obviously  produced  by  the  tooth- 
brush to  the  wide  shallow  depression  attributed  to  erosion, 
a  thing  which  nowadays  many  authors  deem  to  be  but  a 
form  of  attrition.  Putting  its  origin  out  of  the  question  for 
the  moment,  it  may  or  may  not  be  needful  to  treat  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  rapidity  with  which  we  believe  it  to  be 
advancing,  and  the  imminence  of  its  approaching  to  the 
pulp  cavity. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  no  filling  save  gold  is  of 
much  use  in  such  a  place,  and  gold  will  be  very  disfiguring  ; 
the  practice,  therefore,  of  those  who  cut  into  shape  and  fill 
every  spot  where  this  form  of  mischief  is  to  be  detected,  as 
some  especially  among  our  American  confreres  do,  does  not 
recommend  itself,  as  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  trouble  to 
be  stationary,  at  all  events  for  a  long  time.  Where,  however, 
it  is  so  deep  as  to  threaten  the  pulp,  or  where  any  softened 
tissue  lines  the  depression,  there  is  no  choice,  and  it  must  be 
filled. 

In  some  few  cases  teeth  may  thus  be  defended,  even  when 
each  tooth  has  to  be  in  a  measure  plated  over  a  large  extent 
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of  its  surface  ;  but  tlic  result  is  appallingly  ugly  to  look 
upon. 

JJicuspid  Teeth.— The  treatment  of  caries  in  canine  teeth, 
and  those  upon  the  gi-inding  surfaces  of  premolars,  may  be 
piissed  over  as  not  involving  any  material  diflerences  in 
practice  from  such  as  have  been  already  described  ;  but  a 
very  large  part  of  the  dentist's  time  will  be  spent  in  coni- 
bating  interstitial  decay  in  the  premolars,  and  a  few  remarks 
respecting  the  best  methods  of  ])roccdure  are  therefore 
called  for.  It  may  be  premised  tliat  there  is  much  more 
difficulty  in  making  enduring  operations  upon  these  teeth 
than  upon  the  incisors,  partly  in  that  they  are  more  prone 
to  decay,  but  much  more  because  their  shape  involves 
larger  surfaces  of  contact,  and  their  greater  function  in 
ma.stication  rendere  it  difficult  so  to  treat  them  as  to  get 
self-cleansing  surfixces.  To  cut  them  away  freely,  so  as  to 
leave  tliem  apart,  is  not  altogether  satisfactory  ;  for  tiicy  are 
almost  sure  to  close  up  ;  whilst  to  cut  the  proximal  surfaces 
apart,  leaving  a  shoulder  at  the  gum  level,  is  very  apt  to 
leave  a  dangerous  spot  at  or  just  beyond  the  points  of 
contact ;  so  that  we  are  reduced,  in  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  cases,  to  the  necessity  of  making  contour  opera- 
tions, even  though  we  may  not  be  especially  fond  of 
contoui'ing  teeth. 

And  in  contouring  them  it  is  desirable  to  leave  none  of 
tiie  enamel  of  the  affected  tooth  in  contact  with  its  neigh- 
Ijour,  if  the  cavity  be  of  any  considerable  size ;  but  so  to 
shape  the  cavity  and  the  filling  that  the  gold  only  shall 
touch  tlie  next  tooth,  or  tlie  tilling  in  the  next  tooth,  as  the 
case  may  be — wliicli  will  sometimes  involve  a  good  deal  of 
alteration  in  the  shape  of  tlie  natural  cavity.  It  is  but 
seldom,  therefore,  tliat  it  is  advisable  to  enter  the  cavity 
from  the  labial  aspect  of  the  tooth,  leaving  the  grinding 
surface  intact,  but  it  will  generally  be  better  to  cut  straight 
down  from  the  grinding  surface. 

There  is  no  instrument  which  answers  the  purpose  better 
for  this  stage  of  the  operation  than  an  enamel  chisel  the 
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edge  of  which  is  formed  by  grinding  off  at  an  appropriate 
angle  the  end  of  a  half-round  piece  of  steel  of  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  diameter  ;  and  the  enamel  should  gene- 
rally be  cut  back  to  the  full  depth  of  the  cavity,  or  there- 
abouts, so  that  access  may  be  had  to  all  parts  of  the  cavity 
"with  a  perfectly  straight  instrument.  There  will  then  be  a 
cavity  with  three  walls  to  deal  with ;  the  labial  and  lingual 
walls  must  be  cut  away  till  they  are  quite  strong,  regard 
being  had  to  the  point  already  alluded  to  as  to  the  ultimate 
points  of  contact  between  the  tooth  and  its  neighbour ;  and 
unless  the  grinding  surface  of  the  tooth  be  a  very  smooth 
one,  with  the  groove  across  it  but  feebly  pronounced,  it  wiU 
be  best,  even  though  caries  do  not  exist  in  the  groove,  to 
cut  it  out  and  make  a  pit  in  it,  so  as  to  get  a  better  form  of 
edge  to  the  finished  filling.  If  this  be  not  done  there  will 
be  a  fissure  upon  the  grinding  surface  leading  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  filling  with  the  edge  of  the  enamel,  and  it  will 
form  a  very  likely  place  for  ultimate  failure. 

The  preparation  of  the  cervical  edge  will  need  very 
particular  attention,  as  here  also  is  a  vulnerable  point  :  if  it 
extends  down  so  far  as  to  be  close  to  the  end  of  the  enamel, 
it  is  safer  to  extend  it  quite  to  the  end,  so  as  to  avoid 
leaving  a  small  remnant  of  enamel,  which  will  veiy  likely 
split  of!"  in  impacting  the  gold  against  it.  Even  if  it  does 
not  extend  so  far,  no  deep  groove  should  ever  be  formed  or 
left  at  this  ^^art  :  it  should  be  cut  square,  with  only  the 
least  trace  of  an  undercut,  and  many  of  the  most  careful 
operators  bevel  the  immediate  edge  outwards  a  little.  For 
the  shaping  of  this  part  of  the  cavity  the  spoon-shaped 
excavator  is  most  useful,  as  by  it  there  is  less  danger  of  an 
approach  to  the  pulp  than  would  be  the  case  were  its  end 
square.  The  labial  and  lingual  walls  may  be  slightly  under- 
cut, remembering  always  that  the  minimum  of  undercut 
which  will  retain  the  filling  will  leave  the  walls  strongest, 
will  render  the  operation  easiest,  and  will  minimise  the 
danger  of  failure  to  consolidate  the  gold  under  the  edges. 
Of  course  the  whole  cavity  must  have  such  a  form  that  the 
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filling  cannot  fell  out  towards  the  grinding  surface  of  the 
tooth. 

The  excavation  being  complete,  we  have  to  make  choice  of 
the  method  of  filling  to  be  adojited.  Personally,  I  am  very 
prone  to  the  use  of  a  matrix  in  these  teeth,  and 
therefore  to  the  commencement  of  the  filling  with  O 
soft  foil,  or  even  with  tin.  Cylinders  may  also 
be  used,  either  with  or  without  the  matrix  ;  hut 
whatever  be  done  with  the  filling  of  the  first 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  plug,  it  will  usually,  if 
the  hole  be  of  any  considerable  size,  be  advisable 
to  complete  the  operation  with  cohesive  foil. 
Heavy  foil  is  very  convenient  for  the  completion 
of  the  fillings  in  these  situations. 
(  It  is  always  an  advantage  for  the  teeth  to 
have  been  wedged  prior  to  the  insertion  of  the 
filling,  as  tiiis  enables  the  filling  to  be  thorougiily 
polished,  and  yet  when  the  teeth  close  up  again, 
leaves  the  gold  in  contact  with  that  in  the  next 
tooth.  When  contiguous  cavities  have  to  be 
filled  it  is  a  very  good  plau  to  put  in  gutta- 
percha plugs,  making  one  filling  of  the  two,  and 
if  possible  leaving  the  bite  slightly  upon  the 
gutta  percha.  By  the  end  of  a  few  days  the 
teeth  will  be  found  to  be  separated  with  a 
niinimum  of  pain  and  tenderness.  Or  the  requi- 
site separation  may  be  got  by  the  use  of  Dr. 
Perry's  separators  during  the  excavation  of  the 
cavities. 

Whatever  process  be  followed  in  the  insertion 
of  the  filling,  it  is  of  paramount  importance  to 
finish  the  cervical  edge  very  perfectly,  and  it  is  even  jiro- 
posed  by  some  to  do  this  when  the  cavity  is  only  lialf  full, 
because  it  is  then  a  little  more  accessible  tlum  it  is  later 
on  ;  Init  this  is  rather  an  ultra-refinement,  and  it  can  be 
very  efficiently  done  after  the  completion  of  the  insertion 
(')  SiJOon-sliapcJ  excavator. 
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of  the  gold.  If  a  matrix  have  been  employed,  and  have 
been  nicely  adjusted,  the  cei'vical  edge  will  want  but  little 
trimming,  and  if  it  is  composed  of  soft  foil  that  little  can  be 
done  Avith  greater  facility  than  would  be  the  case  were  it 
cohesively  worked  from  the  very  first. 

So  far  it  has  been  tacitly  assumed  that  the  operator  had 
decided  upon  restoring  the  contour  of  the  tooth,  at  least  in 
considerable  degree  ;  but  it  will  sometimes  appear  to  be  the 
best  course  to  leave  a  space  when  the  operation  is  finished ;  and 
this  may  be  rendered  almost  necessary  by  the  weakness  of 
the  walls  rendering  it  unlikely  that  they  would  be  able  long 
to  withstand  the  leverage  exercised  upon  them  by  a  filling 
projecting  far  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  cavity.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  is  one  of  those  things  where  no 
compromise  is  to  be  entertained. 

That  is  to  say,  if  there  is  not  to  be  restoration  of  contour, 
let  there  be  real  separation,  and  no  half  and  half  condition. 
Bicuspids  so  cut  away  that  their  sides  are  perfectly  flat 
and  consist  partly  of  polished  dentine  forming  the  immediate 
surrounding  of  the  filling,  will  often  stand  exceedingly  well. 
The  teeth  may  then  be  left  so  as  to  be  completely  isolated 
from  one  another,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  their 
usefulness  in  mastication  will  be  materially  impaired ;  for 
they  Avill  have  lost  a  good  deal  of  their  masticating  surfaces, 
and,  in  addition,  the  gum  will  not  be  fully  protected  against 
food  being  packed  down  upon  it.  And  as  food  will  of 
necessity  get  down  to  the  gum,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
sxirfaces  are  so  shaped  that  it  will  be  easy  for  the  tongue  to 
remove  it;  and,  with  this  object,  the  separation  should  be  a 
little  wider  on  the  lingual  aspect  than  it  is  upon  tlie  labial. 

Or  the  alternative  form  may  be  preferred,  in  which  there 
is  a  shoiilder  left  at  the  gum  level,  to  serve  the  double 
object  of  preventing  the  teeth  from  closing  up  together,  and 
to  protect  the  gum.  This  shoulder  requires  to  be  shaped  with 
considerable  care,  so  as  to  leave  but  a  small  area  of  contact ; 
and  the  patient  must  be  cautioned  to  pass  floss  silk  through 
frequently,  so  as  to  keep  the  spot  scrupulously  clean. 
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There  is  uot  much  to  be  said  as  to  the  details  of  the 
operation  when  the  insertion  of  the  gold  is  commenced  by 
tlie  filling  of  retaining  pits,  as  the  proceeding  will  not 
differ  in  any  respect  from  that  which  would  lie  followed  in 
the  case  of  incisor  teeth  ;  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  say 
a  few  words  as  to  tlie  combination  of  cylinders  witii  a  finish 
of  cohesive  gold. 

It  can  hardly  be  too  often  repeated  that,  although  it  is 
quite  possible  so  to  insert  highly  cohesive  foil  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  water-tight,  yet  the  difficulties  and  the 
pitfalls  are  such  that,  in  any  given  case,  it  is  far  more  likely 
that  success  in  this  direction  will  attend  the  use  of  soft  foil, 
with  which  it  is  comparatively  easy.  Hence  the  wami 
advocacy  for  its  use  in  places  where  it  is  not  exposed  to 
lieavy  wear,  such  a  cervical  edges  ;  and  cylinders  are  valuable 
in  this  place  as  being  a  means  of  introducing  quantities  of 
gold  sufficient  to  steady  one  another  at  the  same  time 
that  the  parallelism  of  their  layers  ensures  the  possibility  of 
condensing  it  uniformly. 

Cylinders  of  such  length  liaving  been  selected  that,  when 
placed  at  the  cervical  edge  with  their  ends  towards  the  next 
tooth  they  shall  project  slightl}-,  three  or  four  are  placed 
side  by  side,  so  as  to  bridge  across  from  side  to  side  without 
any  material  condensation.  That  whicli  lies  against  the  one 
side  is  then  slightly  condensed,  tlien  that  which  lies  against 
the  opposite  side,  and  lastly,  that  whicli  lies  in  the  middle  ; 
then,  returning,  condense  them  fully  and  mallet  them,  if  the 
mallet  is  to  be  used  at  all. 

By  observing  such  an  order  in  the  condcn.sation  it  will  be 
found  that  the  tendency  to  roll  about  is  minimised.  The 
mistake  into  which  those  little  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
cylinders  are  most  likely  to  fall  is  the  use  of  cylinders  of  too 
small  a  size,  in  the  fear  that  they  will  fail  to  efficiently 
condense  them.  But  it  is  their  great  merit  that  they  enable 
us  to  use  large  amounts  of  gold  at  once,  because  the  gold  is 
all  in  parallel  layers;  and  to  use  very  small  ones  is  simply 
to  throw  away  precisely  that  advantage  which  induces  us  to 
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select  them.  Thus,  in  an  average  bicuspid  cavity,  three,  or 
at  most  four  cylinders  should,  when  introduced  at  the  cervical 
edge,  bridge  it  across  and  afford  a  mass  of  gold  amply 
sufficient  to  hold  firmly  in  place.  A  fresh  set  of  cylinders 
may  be  placed  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  building  of  the 
gold  carried  up  to  the  point  where  it  is  thought  better 
to  change  to  cohesive  foil. 

There  is  a  very  easy  way  of  doing  this  ;  namely,  to  place, 
as  before,  soft  cylinders  against  the  lingual  and  labial  walls, 
but  to  put  in  the  centre  between  them  a  good  large  softer- 
rolled  cylinder  of  freshly  annealed  gold,  such  as  (in  a  large 
cavity)  a  36  a  William  cylinder.  These  all  being  condensed 
down  together,  the  result  will  be  that  in  the  middle  there  is 
a  region  of  cohesive  gold  upon  which  more  may  be  built, 
and  at  the  sides,  forming  the  contact  with  the  walls,  there 
is  soft  foil.  Successive  additions  of  cylinders  at  the  sides, 
and  of  cohesive  gold  in  the  middle,  are  made  ;  the  amount  of 
the  latter  being  gradually  increased,  as  seen  in  the  diagram 
on  page  377,  until,  as  the  grinding  surface  is  approached, 
the  whole  filling  is  composed  of  cohesive  gold. 

Of  course  every  one  will  vary  the  precise  method  in 
accordance  with  his  own  fancy.  Thus,  the  start  with  cohesive 
gold  might  have  been  made  by  digging  a  hole  in  the  soft 
foil ;  but  the  plan  which  I  have  described,  of  gradually 
including  the  annealed  gold  between  cylinders  of  soft  gold, 
will  be  found  a  very  convenient  one. 

For  the  condensation  of  the  first  portions  of  cylinder  gold, 
foot-shaped  pluggers  will  be  found  the  best ;  and  their  use  may 
often  be  be  continued  right  through  the  whole  operation  : 
but  oftentimes,  as  the  cohesive  gold  is  being  introduced,  bent 
pluggers,  with  square  serrated  ends,  will  be  advantageous, 
such  as  those  in  Fig.  184. 

The  cavity  having  been  filled  with  the  gold  projecting 
a  little  from  its  mouth,  the  gold  may  be  gone  over  with  an 
instrument  the  round  face  of  which  is  serrated.  This  is  used 
with  a  soi-t  of  rolling  motion,  and  will  serve  to  reduce  tlie 
surface  to  some  degree  of  evenness ;  though,  of  course,  it 
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can  have  but  little  effect  upon  tlic  more  purely  cohesive 
portions. 

Molar  teeth. — In  operating  upon  the  upper  molar  teeth  it 
will  be  found  advantageous  to  throw  the  patient's  head  well 
back,  and  for  the  operator  to  sit  down  ;  indeed  there  are  but 
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few  filling  operations  which  cannot  be  performed  with  for 
less  fatigue  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  the  trifling  difficulty 
which  Avill  at  first  be  encountered  will  disappear  with  a  little 
perseverance,  which  will  be  ricldy  rewarded  by  the  relief 
gained  in  a  day's  work. 

The  use  of  the  mirror  should  also  be  assiduously  culti- 
vated, as  a  large  number  of  cavities  cannot  be  directly 
viewed  except  by  the  assumption  of  a  stooping  posture, 
which  is  exceedingly  trying.  "When  seen  in  tlie  mirror, 
which  for  this  purpose  should  be  as  large  as  can  he  intro- 

P'KS-  180,  181,  and  182.    Serrated  Iiand-pliiggers. 
(")  Fig.  183.    Broad-faced  condensing  iustruiuent. 
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duced  without  inconvenience,  the  whole  operation  can 
usually  be  conducted  without  the  assumption  of  any  con- 
strained attitude. 

Simple  crown  cavities  of  roundish  shape  can  be  rapidly 
and  well  filled  by  ropes  or  strips  of  annealed  foil  inserted 
with  a  ball-ended  plugger,  like  a  very  fine-cut  engine-finishing 
bur ;  in  fact,  a  slightly  worn  bur  makes  a  capital  instrument 
for  the  purpose,  though  a  pear-shaped  one  does  best,  as  the 
shoulder  behind  a  round  one  tends  to  pull  the  gold  out  in 
the  early  stages. 

A  perfectly  smooth  point  may  be  used,  like  'the  hand- 
point  supplied  for  the  Herbst  method,  but  I  myself  prefer 
slight  roughness ;  but,  whichever  be  chosen,  it  should  be  of 
such  size  as  to  easily  enter  the  mouth  of  the  cavity  (which 
should  not  be  materially  undercut),  but  at  the  same  time 
should  be  large  enough  to  nearly  fill  it. 

Tlie  ball-ended  plugger  is  used  with  a  sort  of  rocking 
motion,  and  the  rope  or  strips  of  foil  rapidly  packed  in ;  a 
smaller  similar  instrument  being  taken  up  to  complete  the 
plugging,  and  to  go  over  all  its  edges. 

These  ball-shaped  instruments  are  also  very  well  adapted 
for  filling  in  the  centres  of  plugs  which  have  been  commenced 
by  packing  soft  foil,  whether  in  the  form  of  cylinders  or 
otherwise,  all  round  the  sides  of  the  cavity. 

In  dealing  with  interstitial  caries  in  the  molars  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  the  enamel  chisel  or  burs  in  the  engine 
pretty  freely.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  make  a  good  gold 
filling  in  a  place  which  cannot  be  well  seen,  and  in  a  very 
large  proportion  of  cases  it  will  be  better  to  cut  straight 
down  from  the  grinding  surface  than  to  attempt  to  work 
round  corners ;  and  tin  at  the  cervical  Avails  will  be  of 
more  general  avail  than  in  the  case  of  teeth  further 
forward  in  the  mou.th,  as  the  dark  line  which  it  forms  will 
be  of  no  consequence  ;  for  the  same  reason  the  combination 
of  tin  and  gold  folded  up  together  will  come  in  very  use- 
fully, and  its  hardening  property,  the  exact  nature  of 
which  is  still  not  understood,  renders  it  valuable  where  the 
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strain  of  heavy  mastication  has  to  be  met.  All  that  has 
been  said  as  to  matrix  filling,  cylinder  filling,  etc.,  applies 
equally  to  the  molar  teeth  :  curved  pluggers  will  often  be 
convenient,  such  as  those  here  figured,  which  have  a  slight 
corkscrew  curve  not  clearly  shown  in  the  cut. 


Fig.  184.  (') 


In  operating  upon  the  lower  teeth  there  is  no  general 
difference  of  plan  required ;  but  the  difl^culties  of  over- 
coming the  flow  of  saliva  are  of  course  much  greater,  and 
consequently  the  number  of  instances  in  which  the  rubber 
can  safely  be  dispensed  with  are  fewer,  and  the  saliva  pump 

(')  Fig.  184,    Curved  baiul-pluggers. 
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will  be  in  very  general  requisition,  botli  for  tlie  patient's  and 
the  operator's  comfort.  In  order  to  reach  the  mesial  or 
distal  surfaces  of  lower  molars  and  bicuspids,  and  indeed  the 
grinding  surfaces  of  the  molars,  enamel  cutters  will  be 
needed  the  blades  of  which  are  placed  at  an  angle  of  forty- 


Fio.  185.  (1)  Fia.  186.  {^)  Fia.  187.  (=) 


five  with  the  shafts,  and  the  cutting  edge  formed  by  a 
chamfer  from  the  under  surface  of  the  blade  in  the  one, 
and  from  the  upper  in  the  other,  and  enamel  cutters  with  the 
blades  bent  at  right  angles  will  also  prove  very  useful ;  the 

(1)  Fig.  185.    Enamel  cutters. 

(2)  Figs.  186  and  187.    Hand-ijluggers  with  a  double  curve. 
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instiiiments  represented  iu  tlie  accompanying  figures  ai'e 
good  in  form  but  are  a  good  deal  too  larfje.  For  hand- 
pluggers,  for  operating  ujDon  the  lower  back  teeth,  a  double 
curve,  such  as  that  represented  in  the  accompanying  figure, 
will  be  found  to  reach  over  the  other  teeth,  and  down  to 
the  distal  surface  of  the  one  which  is  being  operated  upon 
very  conveniently. 

For  cavities  of  moderate  size  iu  molar  teeth  or  second 
bicuspids  Avhich  could  only  be  reached  sufficiently  freely 
to  insert  a  good  gold  filling  by  a  large  sacrifice  of  sound 
tooth  substance,  I  firndy  believe  palladium  to  be  quite 
the  best  filling  that  can  be  used  ;  notwithstanding  that, 
by  so  saying,  I  shall  probably  elicit  unfavourable  criticism 
from  many  here  and  from  a  yet  hirger  number  of  American 
friends ;  but  then  palladium  is  but  little  known  in  America, 
and  not  half  so  much  used  in  this  country  as  it  ought 
to  be. 

And  again,  whilst  I  believe  to  the  full  that  in  moderate 
cavities  a  good  gold  filling  will  repay  all  the  time,  patience, 
and  endurance  required  for  its  insertion,  I  do  not  think 
that  it  will  do  so  in  the  case  of  very  large  molar  cavities. 
It  is  not  as  though  the  result  were  an  assured  one  ;  the 
chances  of  failure  in  some  direction  or  other  in  this  class 
of  cavity  ai-e  by  no  manner  of  means  remote,  and  I,  setting 
aside  all  question  of  cost,  would  not  care  in  my  own  person 
to  sit  througli  the  necessarily  lengthy  operation  of  building 
up  half  or  more  of  a  molar  for  the  sake  of  securing  the  advan- 
tage, supposing  all  pitfalls  avoided,  that  the  gold  filling  might 
sometimes  have  over  a  carefully  inserted  amalgam  plug. 

Plastic  Fillings.  —  In  making  mention  of  the  various 
filling  materials  something  has  already  been  incidentally 
said  as  to  the  methods  of  inserting  them,  but  it  will  be 
necessary  to  add  a  little  upon  this  subject. 

In  order  to  secure  the  best  results  with  gutta  percha  great 
carenmstbe  taken  to  have  the  cavity  dry,  and  it  is  a  very  good 
plan  to  wipe  it  out  with  chloroform,  or  a  solution  of  gutta 
percha  iu  chloroform.  It  is  important  to  heat  the  gutta-percha 
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sufficiently  to  make  it  thoroughly  plastic,  and  yet  not  to  bum 
it,  and  for  this  reason  some  operators  heat  it  over  a  little 
water-bath,  and  others  upon  a  metal  plate ;  either  plan  is 
somewhat  better  than  passing  each  piece  through  a  flame, 
though,  if  this  be  done  with  sufficient  care  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  get  as  good  a  result.  The  form  of  instrument 
employed  is  not  very  important,  but  perhaps  the  best  is  a 
conical  point  with  which  the  softened  gutta  percha  should 
be  packed  until  the  cavity  is  somewhat  over  full :  the 
excess  should  be  trimmed  away  with  a  thin  sickle-shaped 
instrument  made  hot  enough  to  cut  it  ofi"  without  dragging, 
and  the  surface  then  finished  with  a  cold  burnisher  slightly 
greased.  To  finish  off  the  edges  of  the  filling  with  a 
pledget  of  wool  dipped  in  chloroform  is  of  doubtful  utility,  as 
the  surface  thus  left  is  perhaps  more  porous  than  that  left 
by  the  burnisher. 

The  red  base-plate  gutta  percha  unquestionably  retains  a 
better  surface  under  wear  than  any  of  the  white  prepara- 
tions, remaining  almost  polished  for  a  long  time.  It  is, 
however,  much  more  troublesome  to  use,  as  it  has  a  very 
strong  tendency  to  curl  up  during  packing.  This  is  best 
met  by  using  it  in  small  pieces  made  quite  hot,  and  packing 
it  Avith  a  sharp  conical  point. 

Osieo-plastic  Fillings. — The  preparations  of  zinc  oxy- 
chlorides  deteriorate  by  exposure  to  the  air,  the  deteriora- 
tion taking  place  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  in  the  powder ;  to 
secure  uniformity  of  results,  it  is  therefore  a  good  plan  to 
have  it  put  up  in  hermetically  sealed  tubes,  each  one  con- 
taining enough  for  a  large  filling,  as  is  done  with  Ash's  Eock 
Cement. 

They  should  all  be  mixed  rather  thickly,  and  this  is 
best  done  upon  a  glass  i^late  with  a  platinum  spatula. 
Dr.  Coffin,  whose  oxychloride  fillings  were  remarkable  for 
their  dui'ability,  used  to  pack  tlie  paste  in  successive 
poi'tions,  using  strong  pressure  with  pledgets  of  absorbent 
paper  upon  each  portion  as  it  was  inserted. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  rubber  dam  should  be 
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put  on,  and  the  filling  thoroughly  protected  from  the  saliva 
by  varuishiug,  the  varnish  being  di-ied  by  the  hot  air 
syringe  before  the  rubber  is  removed. 

As  the  cervical  edge  is  by  for  the  most  vulnerable  point 
of  osteoplastic  fillings,  it  is  often  good  practice  to  make  this 
portion  of  the  plug  of  gutta  pci-cha,  tin,  or  gold  ;  if  this  is 
done  the  filling  cannot  be  satisfactorily  finished  down  until 
the  cement  has  become  quite  hard,  when  the  whole  can  be 
cut  do\ni  and  burnished  together.  In  crown  cavities  the 
oxyphosphatcs  are  not  so  durable  as  the  oxychloridcs ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case  near  the  margin  of  the  gum.  Of 
the  o.xyphosphatcs  there  are  a  number  in  the  market,  with 
each  of  which  the  makers  issue  their  own  instructions.  As 
many  of  them,  and  those  perhaps  the  best,  set  quickly, 
everything  should  be  in  readiness,  and  the  cavity  dry  before 
the  cement  is  mixed.  This  is  done  with  a  strong  spatula, 
and  the  thick  paste  tlms  obtained  further  kneaded  and 
rolled  between  the  fingers,  which  makes  it  retain  its 
plasticity  a  little  longer  than  it  does  if  left  at  rest.  It  is 
quickly  and  firmly  ])acked  in,  in  difiicult  cavities  a  matrix 
giving  much  assistance,  and  the  surface  smoothed  with  an 
agate  burnisher  slightly  greased.  It  is  claimed  for  fossiline, 
and  for  some  others,  that  it  is  unnecess<ary  to  protect  the 
filling  from  the  saliva  after  it  is  completed,  but  this  I  doubt, 
as  some  of  the  varieties  arc  visibly  and  obviously  injured  in 
this  way  to  a  very  material  extent. 

Amal(jams. — In  the  manipulation  of  amalgams  some  few 
points  should  always  be  kept  in  mind,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  that  fcatlicr  edges  are  rarely  or  never 
water-tight,  and  so  in  the  preparation  of  the  cavity  all 
edges  should  be  left  as  square  as  possible  ;  another  is,  that 
the  amalgam  does  not  absolutely  adhere  to  the  walls,  and 
so  does  not  give  very  good  support  to  frail  enamel  edges ; 
so  that  although  it  can  of  course  easily  l)e  packed  against 
them,  and  there  is  hence  a  temptation  to  leave  them,  yet 
this  should  never  be  yielded  to. 

Sullivan's  amalgam  should  be  well  washed,  as  it  generally 
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contains  some  oxydised  copper,  -whicli  can  be  got  rid  of  by 
washing  in  ammonia,  in  acidulated  %Yater,  or  even  in  plain 
water.  The  more  this  is  got  rid  of  the  better  will  the  filling 
keep  its  colour;  carefully  prepared  copper  amalgam,  such 
as  that  sold  by  Stewart,  not  blackening  nearly  so  much  as 
other  forms  of  the  same  compound  :  indeed  it  in  some 
mouths  retains  a  slight  coppery  hue  instead  of  deep  black- 
ness. It  is  best  used  in  a  thoroughly  plastic  condition,  no 
advantage  attending  its  use  in  a  very  dry  state,  excepting, 
perhaps,  that  of  hardness.  But  Sullivan's  amalgam  should 
not  be  used  where  great  hardness  is  a  desideratum,  as  it  is 
never  capable  of  standing  severe  wear. 

It  is  very  useful  as  a  filling  for  milk  teeth,  and  for 
cavities  occurring  very  early  in  the  first  permanent  molai's, 
as  it  appears  to  be  capable  of  to  some  extent  pi-eserving  the 
dentine  around  it  from  liability  to  caries.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  black  stain  in  the  dentine  is  due  to  the 
formation  in  it  of  the  sulphide  of  copper,  for  the  now  dis- 
carded cadmium  amalgam  stained  it  with  a  characteristic 
3'^ellow  colour,  the  sulphide  of  cadmium  being  the  important 
yellow  pigment  so  largely  employed  by  artists  under  the 
name  of  cadmium  yellow. 

Palladium  is  the  best  of  all  amalgams  when  it  is  quite  out 
of  sight,  so  that  its  blackness  is  of  no  importance,  its  greatest 
usefulness  being  in  tolerably  strong-walled  cavities  which 
could  be  well  filled  Avith  gold  but  for  inaccessibility  which 
would  render  it  necessary  to  cut  away  the  tooth  largel}',  or 
would  render  the  packing  of  the  gold  so  difiicult  that  a  fill- 
ing would  be  unlikely  to  be  made  perfect ;  in  the  same  way 
it  fills  a  useful  j^lace  where  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  cavity 
dry  long  is  really  very  great. 

But  it  has  one  drawback  which  should  be  remembered  ; 
it  tends  to  expand  as  it  sets,  and  will  often  cleave  off  a 
weak  margin  of  enamel,  so  that  the  caution  given  as  to 
leaving  thin  enamel  edges  applies  .with  extra  force  to 
palladium,  and  it  is  inapplicable  in  a  good  many  cavities 
otherwise  well  suited  for  amalgam-filling  on  this  score. 


very  rca/JjJy  with  tit*:  uutmnry,  'A}i*tr<i  rinii^i  il  ftfr  »■  tiwic;  awl 
iUan  imiiji  rai/idly,  toui  aJJ  j/iv«  out  a  {^'>'><i  'i*^!^  vf  )i*^at  a* 
il)jey»<.'t;  fe«^m<;tjiji<i»i  u  s^jjjjic  iiS  iuc-t  wilJj  whklj,  if  a-t 
(-..ijl.  fnt  it.ti:'*/  lu'MiituU,  atW-  U-iug  wix^^i,  a/.'ttiaJJy  ii%\A'Av»', 
l;ut  wliiiit  UmiJiMtm  in  U(i»i  cai6C'  iij  uvt  weU  UJA<ie)bO/yl,  tor 
iillji/yijgh  Uj«r*;  w  aJwayns  a  g'^xyi  dcaJ  vf  h^iut  wi  fVw-', 
w«;iiH  jAot  b<i  fcufti<;i<?jjt  voJittiJi**;  uMivary  in  uii'UUi 
',r  tlw-  htij^  witjj  bach  bU-i'lc-Uii*;**  ;  suvi  it  Iaws  l>ce«  bugg«bt«<i 
Oittt  tli«  «;xjA'^i</«  w  diut  Uj  tim  bc'ttiiij^  ftiic  (A  w;lu'i<j<i 
)iy'lr'>{i<;jj,      wliiclj  j>a.JJja/ijuiii  i*>  giet^ly. 

A  hjx  '.iiJ  ux'jiiM-  toix'j'M  i/v  kei/t  tvr  j^aJla/iiujij  vuJy,  aiid 
i(,  f://  jjji  .li/-ii  luiKihii  if  it  in  u</t  t/yj  <;sux4'uJJy  <;k'aJA«'J,  '^ut 
iH  l<;rt  witJj  a  JitUfc!  ajWjiWii  a/ilic-riui^  i<>  tljwi  gia*>«  bt<^ut- 
wu>«  ;  it  sJivuW  \m;  u/tKn-i  with  a  lajg<.-  ex<;<5ijis  </f  m».-icui-y, 
.•w  \h;  wry  tiui'J,  ajA<i  tii*  tJ!.<^ib»j  i>j  w^awj/A/l  <^ut  a.t  tl**;  la*t 
j/ioj<w;/it  U'tvi«  iuti'yiuciug  it  iijt<>  tli*  cavity. 

'J'Jw*  cavity  ibijL'Hii'l  aJl  dric<i  <>ut  ajvi  ai^ttoiai*Jy  r«»dy 
\n:i'<iti:  tJi<;  aujjuigaJji  ife  wixcJ,  aud  Jio  time  kfct  iia  iu>  iiitr<> 
■lacti'yiJ,  tJi«  JjJiw*  l>eiiigkc'jA  iu  m<Ai<,>Jj  l;y  ioJJiug  it  l^wceu 
lj<;  fi/i;4«?M5  aJl  tijiti  tiim:  tiJl  it  i«  jwjIiamI  iu  ;  it  bii<.;uid  c«a*e 
t-i  l>i;  ]^iiA>jti<;  jji  tJir«<;  '^r  foui-  ujijjutAas  at  tin--  loujitat,  that 
i|j<;  filJijjg  iiS  \iiur<i  aiid  cau  U;  ijic<iJy  tjjjibiA<i<i  at  tlv;  tiui<;. 

S<)  tiujK;  sUould  Ixi  lout  iij  tiiuiijjijjg  away  tii<i  v\<jrj>>iui5,  aJi 
if  tli.<;i<j  iu  my  <i<;lay  it  wiJJ  Jxav*;  \)WMift  »<>  iiafd  a«  t'j  render 
I  Ijifi  troiil>l<itt<.;jjix;, 

Aud  its  raj^id  wetting  renders  it  'juite  out  of  tJie  question 
ti^  usi<;  it  ijj  ajjy  '/tJj.er  Huku  a  very  j^iabtic  c^n'iiti'^jj,  bo  viiitt 
110  ijpwiai  djre<,-tion«  a«  t<>  its  iiibertiou  aJe  caiUtd  lor. 

A  tew  yea^-b  bin<;e,  partly  under  the  Lnfiuenw  '/  Mr, 
l'"l<;t';h<;r  w)j,<;  did  Jjjiich  fjwards  the  improvement  ot 
amalgajjis,  it  wa;B  tiiougljt  JiecebbaJ'y  if}  ut>e  most  of  the 
uiujilgaiiw  other  tJian  thobe  aJieaiiy  mentioned  in  a  very  dry 
foriii ;  ab  Ixab  lx*<;n  njientioned  UW^'ore,  tljib  at  least  Ixad  one 

vantage;,  viz.,  tiiut  tljib  Wicure'l  the  minim  am  dib- 
«x>loratioii  ;  an<l  Mr.  >'letciier  a^ivibe<i  that  the  mercury 
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should  be  weighed  out,  and  little  pellets  formed  from  it  in 
its  almost  pulverulent  form  by  pressing  it  into  little  ivory 
moulds.  It  being  often  difficult  to  convey  this  very  day 
amalgam  to  the  cavity,  several  instruments  were  devised  by 


Fia.  188.  (1)    •  Fig.  189.  (=) 


Mr.  Parkinson,  Dr.  St.  George  Elliott  and  others,  to  meet 
the  difficulty ;  the  one  here  figured  terminating  in  a  short 

(1)  Amalgam  carrier. 

(2)  Amalgam  squeezers,  after  Dr.  BonwiU  s  pattern. 
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tube,  whicli  is  filled  with  the  amalgam ;  and  this  is  pushed 
out  by  ii  little  piston  ^vhich  runs  through  it  when  it  reaches 
the  cavity. 

Very  good  fillings  may  be  made  with  appropriate  amalgams 
thus  employed ;  and  by  the  aid  of  matrices  even  difhcult 
places  may  be  tolerably  expeditiously  filled ;  but  after  all 
half  the  value  of  an  amalgam  is  gone  if  it  cannot  be  used  in 
a  moderately  plastic  condition,  for  it  is  very  troublesome  to 
contour  a  tooth  with  a  crumbling  amalgam. 

Dr.  Bonwill  has  shown  that  an  excellent  result  may  be 
got  by  using  a  ])lastic  alloy,  and,  so  to  speak,  squeezing  it 
in  tlie  cavity  ;  and  my  own  experiments  prove  that,  so  far  as 
water-tightness  goes,  at  least  as  good  results  can  be  got  by 
this  as  by  any  other  way  of  employing  amalgams. 

The  amalgam  is  mixed  not  thin,  Init  still  thoroughly 
plastic ;  it  is  introduced  in  successive  portions,  pads  of 
bibulous  paper  being  forced  into  it  from  time  to  time,  by 
which  means  the  mercury  is  to  a  great  extent  squeezed  out 
at  the  edges. 

These  more  fluid  portions  which  have  thus  been  squeezed 
out  are  removed  and  more  packed  in,  very  strong  pressure 
being  employed  ;  and  as  the  filling  approaches  completion,  its 
surface  is  gone  over  with  a  sort  of  squeegee,  devised  by  Dr. 
Bonwill,  which  consists  of  apiece  of  velum  rubber  contained 
in  and  projecting  from  the  end  of  a  metal  tube. 

By  working  over  the  surface  with  this  instnmient  mercury 
is  scjueezed  out  and  the  filling  becomes  hard  almost  at  once. 

When  Dr.  Bonwill  is  filling  two  contiguous  cavities,  he  fills 
them  both  at  once  with  one  mass  of  amalgam,  at  the  end 
cutting  away  the  excess  and  trimming  each  up  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  leaving  a  point  of  contact  where  the  two  are 
continuous ;  through  this  bridge  he  cuts  with  a  fine  saw  on 
a  subsequent  day,  but  there  seem  to  be  valid  objections 
to  the  adoption  of  this  course,  for  it  nuist  be  remembered 
that  teeth  have  a  small  degree  of  motion  in  their  sockets, 
and  rub  upon  one  another  so  as  to  wear  little  flat  facets 
where  they  touch. 
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Hence,  if  they  be  held  together  by  a  bridge,  some  degree 
of  strain  will  be  put  upon  the  walls  of  the  cavities ;  and 
this,  if  it  occurs  before  the  plugs  are  quite  hard,  will  have 
the  effect  of  making  both  a  little  loose,  a  fact  which  will 
become  apparent  when  the  file  is  applied  to  cut  them  apart ; 
this  has  happened  to  the  writer  more  than  once,  when  the 
hold  in  the  cavities  was  but  slight. 

With  the  exception  of  palladium,  no  amalgam  filling  can 
be  finished  satisfactorily  at  the  same  sitting ;  it  should 
always  be  polished  with  sand-paper,  disks,  &c.,  after  it  is 
hard ;  upon  the  fine  finish  of  its  edges  a  good  deal  of  its 
durability  is  likely  to  depend,  but,  at  all  events,  if  so  finished 
it  wiU  keep  its  colour  and  polish  far  better  than  if  this  is 
neglected. 

After  making  a  large  number  of  experiments  out  of  the 
mouth,  and  comparing  the  results  so  obtained  with  the  opera- 
tions performed  in  the  mouth,  Dr.  Bonwill's  method  of 
manipulation  appears  to  have  advantages  over  aU  of  the 
others.  Dr.  Cofiin  had  been  in  the  habit  of  practising 
something  of  the  same  kind  by  using  pledgets  of  gold  or  of 
tin,  with  considerable  pressure,  which  absorbed  the  surplus 
mercury,  but  Dr.  Bonwill  has  carried  it  out  with  a  greater 
thoroughness  than  any  other  operator,  and  obtained  in  his 
own  practice  results  with  amalgam  of  exceptional  excellence. 

For  cavities  which  are  not  much  in  sight,  Dubois  and 
Eckfeldt's  Standard  Alloy,  manipulated  in  this  way,  gives 
very  good  results  ;  it  sets  very  rapidly,  but  does  not  keep 
a  good  colour,  being  believed  to  contain  copper.  Dr. 
Bonwill's  amalgam,  also  a  rapid  setting  amalgam,  makes 
good  fillings,  but  is  not  quite  in  the  front  rank  as  regards 
colour;  and  Welsh's  amalgam  is  also  an  excellent  one. 
Fletcher's  Extra-plastic  or  Expanding  Amalgam  makes  good 
fillings,  but  the  colour  is  not  first-rate,  Fletcher's  Gold 
and  Platinum  Alloy,  Davies'  Amalgam,  and  Ash's,  beiug 
better  in  this  respect. 

In  order  to  get  over  the  fact  that  some  of  the  best 
amalgams  do  not  keep  a  good  colour,  it  has  been  proposed 
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to  form  tlie  bulk  of  the  filling  with  such,  and  to  surface  it 
with  thin  wafers  of  an  amalgam  specially  good  iu  respect  of 
keeping  its  colour,  but  this  has  not  found  much  favour  iu 
every-day  practice. 

For  an  account  of  this,  as  well  as  for  much  infuruaation 
upon  the  subject  of  amalgams,  the  reader  is  relerrcd  to 
Dr.  Foster  Flagg's  work  on  plastic  fillings,  wliere  a  number 
of  formulte  are  given.  Eckfeldt  and  Dubois'  amalgam  is  a 
favourite  one  with  him,  where  its  colour  is  not  a  disadvantage. 

In  the  insertion  of  difiicult  amalgam  fillings  all  the  aids 
to  which  we  have  recourse  for  gold  fillings,  such  as  matrices, 
gold  or  platinum  posts,  or  screws,  are  available,  and  it  is 
sometimes  advisable  to  leave  the  matrix,  which,  iu  such  a 
case  should  be  a  belt  of  platiniim,  on  till  the  next  dixy. 

Absolute  dryness  of  the  cavity  is  of  course  desirable,  and 
without  it  the  finest  results  are  not  attainable,  but  fair 
results  may  be  obtained  with  care  and  repeated  dryings 
with  bibulous  paper  even  in  places  from  which  the  absolute 
exclusion  of  moisture  is  hardly  practicable. 

And  in  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  amalgam  fillings 
will  repay  the  operator  for  all  the  care  and  skill  wiiich  he 
can  bestow  upon  them.  The  difference  between  a  good  and 
an  indifi'erent  amalgam  filling  is  so  great  that  those  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  hastily  and  carelessly  inserting  it,  as  a  thing 
upon  which  mucli  trouble  is  time  wasted,  would  hardly 
credit  its  capabilities  when  used  to  the  best  effect. 
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It  has  thus  far  been  assumed  that  the  cavity  to  be  dealt 
with  has  not  been  of  such  depth  that  we  have  to  take  the 
pulp  into  account  at  all,  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  so 
soon  as  we  have  to  do  so  the  really  favourable  time  for  filling 
the  tooth  has  run  by.  But  it  will  happen  sometimes,  even 
in  the  teeth  of  those  who  are  careful,  and  present  themselves 
for  examination  at  regular  intervals,  that  a  cavity  in  a 
hidden  situation  will  escape  notice  until  it  is  of  considerable 
depth,  and  this  will  be  almost  the  rule  amongst  the  less 
careful  of  oiu-  patients. 

When,  after  the  removal  of  all  the  softened  dentine  (of 
which,  perhaps,  we  have  left  a  trace  at  the  floor  of  the 
cavity  rather  than  go  any  deeper),  the  pulp  has  been  some- 
what nearly  approached,  it  will  be  advisable  to  place  some 
substance  which  conducts  changes  of  temperature  less  freely 
than  any  metallic  filling  on  the  floor  of  the  cavity.  If  no 
pain  has  been  felt  otherwise  than  under  the  provocation  of 
large  alternations  of  temperature,  or  the  access  of  such 
substances  as  sugar,  &c.,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  pulp 
is  healthy,  and  so  without  further  treatment  we  may 
proceed  to  protect  it ;  a  layer  of  zinc  phosphate,  or  of  zinc 
oxychloride,  may  be  inserted,  and  so  cut  aM'ay  when  par- 
tially hardened  as  to  leave  the  residue  of  the  cavity  of  good 
form  for  filling  ;  if,  however,  it  appears  that  the  dentine 
remaining  between  the  pulp  and  the  future  filling  is  ex- 
ceedingly thin,  a  capping  less  irritating  than  either  -is 
formed  by  mixing  zinc  oxide  into  a  very  thick  paste  with 
oil  of  cloves,  and  then  with  suflBcient  zinc  chloride  solution 
to  make  it  into  a  very  thin  paste.  This,  which  sets  rather 
quickly,  is  spread  over  the  floor,  avoiding  any  pressure,  and 
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allowed  to  harden  ;  tliis  mixture  seems  to  be  tolerated 
where  the  simple  salt  would  cause  a  severe  pain  which  is  not 
always  transient. 

Caries  with  perforation  of  the  pulp-cavity,  the  pulp  being 
healthy,  is  a  condition  that  is  but  seldom  seen,  excepting  as 
the  result  of  an  operation.  The  dentine  in  contact  with  the 
pulp  having  been  softened  by  disease,  is  removed  when  the 
cavity  is  prepared  for  filling,  and  the  pulp  thereby  exposed. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  wrong  to  assume  that  in  such  a  case 
the  pulp  is  absolutely  sound,  but  there  may  be  nothing  to 
show  that  it  is  diseased,  and  nothing  to  warrant  the  adoption 
of  any  other  treatment  than  that  which  would  be  pursued  if 
its  healthiness  were  unquestioned. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  we  never  find  the  pulp  of 
a  carious  tooth  the  cavity  of  which  has  been  laid  open  by  the 
disintegration  of  its  walls,  free  from  disease ;  but  cases  ex- 
hibiting such  conditions  are  very  rare,  whereas  the  exposure 
consequent  upon  the  removal  of  carious  dentine  is  not  very 
uncommon.  It  is  an  unfortunate  accident  which  cannot 
always  be  avoided — unfortunate,  because  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  retained  the  softened  tissue,  the  removal  of 
which  occasioned  the  exposure  of  the  pulp,  and  to  have  pro- 
tected it  from  further  decomposition  by  mopping  it  freely 
with  oil  of  cloves^  or  carbolic  acid  (full  strength),  and  by 
plugging  the  cavity.  Had  this  treatment  been  adopted,  we 
should,  on  examination,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months, 
have  found  that  the  pulp  itself  had  become  calcified  at  the 
point  corresponding  to  the  disorganized  dentine.  The  pre- 
sence of  a  plug  stays  the  further  progress  of  the  disease,  and 
prevents  the  fluid  of  the  mouth  from  penetrating  through 
the  defective  wall  of  the  pulp-cavity,  while  the  softened 
tissue  retained  as  a  covering  to  the  pulp  saves  the  latter 
from  the  eftects  of  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  which 
would  have  been  readily  conveyed  through  a  metal  plug, 
but  for  the  intervention  of  the  dentine.  When,  however, 
the  exposure  is  produced  during  an  operation  the  pulp  is 
usually  wounded,  and  bleeds  freely.    The  pain  is  commonly 
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acute,  but  soon  subsides ;  but  sometimes  no  pain  is  experi- 
enced. After  the  bleeding  has  ceased  the  cavity  should  be 
syringed  out  with  tepid  water,  and  carefully  dried  with 
cotton-wool.  The  actual  state  of  the  walls  of  the  cavity, 
the  size  of  the  perforation  into  the  pulp-cavity,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  dentine  immediately  around  the  hole,  can  then 
be  examined.  If  it  be  found  that  the  whole  of  the  softened 
dentine  had  been  removed,  that  the  aperture  into  the  pulp- 
cavity  is  very  minute  and  surrounded  by  sound  tissue,  we 
may  proceed  to  plug  the'  tooth  in  the  usual  manner^  adopt- 
ing the  precaution  of  laying  a  small  piece  of  sticking  plaster 
over  the  aperture.  But  should  it  appear  that  the  opening 
into  the  cavity  is  of  considerable  size,  or  that,  though  small, 
it  is  surrounded  by  softened  tissue,  the  removal  of  which 
would  increase  its  size,  a  different  mode  of  proceeding  must 
be  adopted,  as  indeed  is  generally  preferable. 

As  much  as  possible  of  the  disorganized  tissue,  short  of 
enlarging  the  aperture,  should  be  carefully  cut  away,  taking 
care  that  the  walls  of  the  cavity  are  reduced  to  a  suitable 
form  ;  an  artificial  substitute  for  the  missing  portion  of  the 
wall  must  be  provided,  in  the  preparation  of  which  two 
conditions  should  be  observed.  Like  the  dentine,  it  should 
be  a  non-conductor,  and  also,  like  it,  be  capable  of  protecting 
the  piilp  from  pressure.  To  possess  the  latter  quality  the 
material  must  have  a  certain  degree  of  strength,  and  be 
slightly  concave  on  that  sui-face  which  is  presented  towards 
the  pulp. 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  operation  under  the  title  of 
"  capping  "  the  nerve  or  pulp,  and  the  substance  shaped  to 
cover  the  pulp  as  the  "cap."  Gold,  ivory,  quill,. horn,  cork, 
and  many  other  substances  have  been  used. 

A  piece  of  suitable  size  cut  from  the  barrel  of  a  stout  quill, 
being  readily  produced,  was  formerly  often  used.  In  deter- 
mining the  shape  and  size  of  the  cap,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  whole  of  the  floor  of  the 
cavity  being  covered  ;  at  all  events,  the  cap  should  be  suflS- 
ciently  large  to  ensure  its  edges  resting  at  some  little  distance 
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from  tlie  margin  of  the  aperture  by  which  the  pulp  is 
exposed,  otlierwise  it  will  fail  to  protect  the  latter  from 
pressure  duriug  tlie  operatiou  of  plugging,  and  subsequently 
from  that  consequent  upon  the  tooth  being  used  in  mastica- 
tion. 

AVhile  it  is  necessary  that  the  exposed  portion  of  the  pulp 
should  be  i)erfectly  jjrotected  from  pressure,  it  is  perhaps 
equally  desirable  that  a  space  should  not  be  left  in  tlie 
concavity  of  the  cap  into  which  the  pulp  could  be  received, 
were  it  from  any  cause  to  protrude  througli  tlie  aperture  in 
its  proper  cavity.  Tlie  natural  conditions  of  the  part  in- 
volved should  be  observed,  and  as  far  as  possible  restored. 

These  requirements  ai"e  very  well  fulfilled  by  the  use  of 
little  stamped-up  concave  disks  of  platinum  which  are  sold 
for  the  iDurpose,,tlieir  concavit}'  being  filled  up  with  a  slight 
excess  of  a  paste  of  oil  of  cloves  and  zinc  oxide  ;  or  a  piece 
of  thin  card  smeared  with  the  same  preparation  may  be  used 
in  cavities  so  shallow  that  there  is  but  little  room  for  a 
bulging  cap ;  but  after  all,  the  paste  containing  both  oil  of 
cloves  and  zinc  chloride,  which  itself  sets  quite  hard  enough 
for  the  protection  needed,  is  here  also  about  as  good  as  any 
more  elaborate  appliance,  but  it  should  be  mixed  so  soft  that 
it  almost  flows  over  the  exposure,  and  no  kind  of  pressure 
should  be  put  upon  it  until  it  has  set  quite  hard.  For  it  is 
pressure  which  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  stumbling-blocks 
in  the  way  of  successful  capping  of  prcsumabl}-  healtliy 
pulps. 

But  whatever  form  of  capping  be  adopted  the  success  of 
the  treatment  can  never  be  absolutely  assured  luitil  aftfcr 
the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time,  and  so  no  tilling  which  is 
put  in  can  Ije  considered  as  a  permanent  one  ;  hence  it  is 
better  to  at  once  accept  this  fact  and  insert  a  white  plastic 
filling,  or  in  situations  where  this  would  soon  perish,  an 
amalgam  or  gutta-percha  plug;  but  this  latter  I  hardly  regaril 
as  a  very  perfect  protection  to  a  living  pulp  which  has  been 
very  nearly  exposed,  excellent  filling  as  it  is  from  the  point 
of  view  of  resisting  caries. 
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Our  object  being  to  promote  the  formation  of  a  little 
secondary  dentine  to  repair  the  damage  done  at  the  surface 
of  the  pulp,  it  is  not  good  practice  to  use  any  very  potent  or 
caustic  medicament ;  thus  if  we  wish  to  use  carbolic  acid 
it  must  be  in  very  dilute  solution,  lest  by  the  application  of 
anything  of  caustic  strength  we  destroy  the  formative  odon- 
toblast layer. 

And  the  patient  should  be  taken  into  our  confidence  and 
made  to  understand  that  the  tooth  must  be  carefully  watched, 
for  a  material  failure  of  the  temporary  plug  may  undo  all 
that  has  been  gained  by  the  whole  capping  and  filling. 

The  capping  of  apparently  healthy  pulps  is  a  very  fairly 
successful  operation  ;  I  say  very  fairly  only  advisedly,  as 
although  a  very  large  proportion  seem  to  do  very  well  and 
no  pain  follows  the  operation,  yet  a  certain  number  of 
these  teeth  examined  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  will  be  found 
to  have  dead  pulps,  even  though  there  has  been  no  dis- 
comfort to  speak  of,  or  perhaps  none  at  all.^ 

But  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  issue,  there  is  practi 
cally  not  much  uncertainty  attending  upon  the  treatmen 
of  a  healthy  exposed  pulp  for  the  time  being,  whatever  b 
the  mode  of  capping  preferred,  so  long  as  no  violence  i 
done  to  it ;  the  case  is  far  different,  however,  when  we  hav 
to  deal  with  .an  unhealthy  pulp,  as  is  far  more  often  th 
case,  even  when  there  has  not  been  any  actual  visibl 
exposure. 

Unfortunately  we  have  not  much  means  of  judging  of  th 
actual  condition  of  the  pulp  except  by  inquiry  as  to  th 
atiiount  of  discomfort  which  it  has  caused,  and,  as  thi 
varies  not  a  little  in  states  of  the  pulp  which  appear  to  b 
identical,  our  estimate  of  its  degree  of  departure  from 
health  is  very  often  erroneous. 

(1)  Papers  to  which  the  reader  may  be  referred  are  those  of  Mr.  Thos. 
Rogers,  Trans.  Odont.  Sec,  vol.  i.,  and  Dr.  Louis  Jack,  Dental  Cosmos, 
1873  •  much  has  been  written  since,  and  will  be  found  scattered  through 
the  pages  of  the  dental  journals,  but  the  principles  of  practice  remain 
much  as  when  laid  down  in  these  earlier  papers. 
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In  a  large  majority  of  cases  a  pulp  which  has  ouco  ached 
continuously  and  severely  for  several  hours  ■will,  if  the  op- 
portunity for  examination  occur,  be  found  to  have  under- 
gone changes  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  so  far  as  my 
personal  experience  goes,  sucli  pulps  do  badly  under  any 
form  of  capping. 

Irritation  of  the  Dentinal  Fiilp. — A  diseased  condition  of 
the  pulp,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  disease,  is,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  consequent  upon  the  pulp-cavity 
being  laid  open,  either  by  the  destruction  of  its  walls  by 
caries,  or  by  injury  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth  from  mechanical 
violence.  But  a  few  cases  will  be  met  with  in  which  the 
tooth  becomes  painful,  and  highly  sensitive  to  the  effects  of 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  induced  by  the  contact  of 
hot  or  cold  fluids,  and  even  to  pressure  upon  the  crown  or 
upon  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  while  the  walls  of  the  pulp-cavity 
are  appai'ently  free  from  injury.  In  such  cases  the  patients 
will  complain  that  the  tooth  is  incapable  of  bearing  with 
comfort  the  pressure  exercised  in  mastication.  And  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  be  misled  by  this  into  the  belief  that 
thei'e  is  periosteal  inflammation.  Careful  examination  usually 
leads  to  the  detection  of  caries,  or  to  the  loss  of  a  portion 
of  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  either  from  wear  or  fracture.  A 
certain  degree  of  pain  is  produced  by  pi-cssing  a  steel 
instrument  upon  the  injured  spots,  but  the  degree  of  pain 
will  not  correspond  to  the  amount  of  force  exercised  ;  indeed, 
slight  contact'seemstogive  quite  as  much  pain  as  firmpressuz-e. 

But  wo  may  fail  in  detecting  any  striictural  change  in 
the  indicated  teeth.  The  disordered  state  may  depend 
upon  some  other  tooth,  wliich,  although  itself  free  from 
pain,  may  produce  sympathetic  irritability ;  thus  pain 
really  due  to  the  wisdom-teeth  is  often  referred  to  the 
bicuspids ;  or  it  may  depend  iipon  a  cause  wliich  has 
a  constitutional  or  general  origin.  The  earlier  stages  of 
cold,  pregnancy,  rheumatism  of  the  jaw,  or  the  presence  of 
mei-cury  in  the  system,  are  frequently  accompanied  by  an 
irritable  state  of  the  teeth. 
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When  the  foregoing  local  symptoms  are  present,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  determine  wliether  the  sense  of  pain  in  the  tooth 
is  confined  to  the  dentinal  fibrils,  or  whether  it  is  situated  in 
the  pulp,  the  susceptibility  of  which  has  become  abnormally 
heightened.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  fibrils 
are  incapable  of  assuming  a  condition  of  excessive  sensibility, 
and  that  the  morbid  state  may  not  for  a  time  be  confined  to 
them.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  possible  that' 
the  increased  siisceptibility  may  originate  in  and  be  limited 
to  the  pulp  itself,  which  becomes  painfully  affected  by 
causes  which  otherwise  would  not  produce  uneasy  sensations. 

That  a  state  of  irritation  may  be  assiimed  by  the  pulp  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  irritable  condition  of 
the  tooth  may  be  succeeded  by  inflammation  of  that  organ. 
Examples  of  the  sequence  of  the  one  to  the  other  condition 
may  be  seen  in  teeth,  small  portions  of  which  have  been 
broken  off  Avithout  injury  to  the  pulp-cavity.  When  so 
injured  they  become  gradually  sensitive  to  changes  of  tem- 
perature, and  the  pain,  which  at  first  was  transient,  at  last 
endures  after  the  exciting  cause  has  been  removed.  The 
amount  of  pain  is  gradually  increased,  and  eventually  ter- 
minates in  a  severe  attack  of  toothache,  occasioned  by  acute 
inflammation  of  the  pulp.  On  the  aching  tooth  being  re- 
moved, it  will  be  found  that  although  the  pulp-cavity  is 
entire,  the  pulp  is  passing  into  a  state  of  disorganization. 
A  similar  course  of  symptoms  will  sometimes  follow  the 
operation  of  plugging  a  simple  cavity  in  teeth  which  have 
been  in  an  irritable  condition  prior  to  the  operation.  For 
example,  in  a  patient  lately  under  my  care,  gold  fillings  were 
placed  in  two  mesial  cavities  in  the  right  and  left  lower 
molars ;  the  cavities  were  fully  exposed  to  view,  and  no  indi- 
cation of  exposure  of  the  pulp  was  to  be  seen  :  in  fact,  the 
cavities  were  so  shallow  that  the  introduction  of  a  filling  was 
difficult.  In  the  course  of  a  week  the  gold  had  to  be  re- 
moved ;  too  late,  however,  to  prevent  the  spontaneous  death 
of  the  piilps.  In  this  same  patient  I  had  been  shortly  before 
that  time  compelled  to  remove  a  crown  filling,  where  tlie 
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cavity  was  both  sniall  and  shallow,  on  acconut  of  the  irri- 
tability of  the  pulp.  Tiie  susceptibility  of  the  pulp  to  irrita- 
tion varies  greatly  in  diflerent  pei'sons  ;  it  is  far  greater  in 
youth  than  in  adidt  life,  and  there  are  some  few  for  whom 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  successfully  perform  the  operation 
of  filling  without  setting  it  up. 

No  doubt  the  pulp  of  a  tooth  may  pass  into  a  state  of 
irritation,  independent  of  injury  sustained  by  the  hard  and 
protecting  tissues,  just  as  in  certain  states  of  the  system  the 
susceptibility  to  disease  of  any  other  organ  of  the  body  may 
be  increased.  But  in  those  cases  in  which  the  crown  of  the 
tooth  has  suffered,  there  appears  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  abnormal  state  begins  in  the  dentinal  fibrils,  and 
extends  through  them  to  the  pulp.  This  view  is,  I  think, 
supported  by  the  results  which  follow  careful  treatment.  If. 
in  a  tooth  the  crown  of  which  has  been  injured  by  caries  to  a 
slight  depth  only,  but  in  which  the  dentine  is  highly  sensi- 
tive, nitrate  of  silver  be  applied  to  the  afi'ected  part,  the 
susceptibility  to  pain  will  in  a  few  minutes  be  greatly  re- 
duced. A  similar  result  will  follow  the  application  of  other 
forms  of  escharotics,  unless  the  walls  of  the  pulp-cavity  are 
sufhciently  reduced  in  thickness  to  allow  the  application  to 
pass  through  to  the  ])u]p.  The  effects  with  these  active 
agents  are  rapid,  but  their  use  is  not  free  from  danger  ;  for  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  discover  how  much  or  how  little  sound 
tissue  may  intervene  l)etween  tlie  pulp  and  the  sensitive 
surface.  Excepting  as  a  matter  of  experiment,  or  when  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  cannot  be  allowed  for  the  applica- 
tion of  less  active  remedies,  it  will  be  well  to  employ  vegetable 
astringents,  such  as  tannin,  or  solution  of  gum-resins  in  al- 
cohol, and  to  continue  tlie  treatment  till  the  tooth  regains 
its  normal  state. 

In  a  previous  page  it  was  stated  that  the  dentine  loses 
sensation  on  the  pulp  being  destroyed,  and  it  is  now  shown 
that  a  sensitive  surface  of  dentine  loses  its  power  of  feeling 
or  transmitting  pain  after  treatment  with  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  fact  that  in  irritation  of  the  pulp  tlie  whole  tooth  be- 
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comes  liyperassthetic,  so  that  cold  or  heat  applied  to  its 
exterior  causes  a  shock  of  pain,  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
fibrils  themselves  participate  in  the  change,  or  at  least  that 
their  conducting  power  is  exalted. 

Irritation,  if  long  continued,  is  usually,  but  not  con- 
stantly, productive  of  certain  changes  in  the  pulp  itself. 

Fig.  190.  Q)  Fig.  191.  (2)  Fio.  192.  (3) 


examples  of  which  may  be  seen  if  teeth  removed  after  a 
long-continued  state  of  uneasiness  has  been  succeeded  by 
active  aching,  be  examined.  In  some  the  pulp  will  be 
found  to  contain  numerous  nodules  of  dentine  ;  in  others, 
the  greater  part  of  the  pulp  will  be  found  converted  into 
secondary  dentine  (Fig.  190).  Or  the  calcification  of  the 
pulp  may  be  limited  to  the  production  of  a  patch  of  dentine 
added  to  the  wall  of  the  pulp-cavity  (Fig.  191  and  Fig.  192). 

In  neither  of  the  preceding  cases  can  the  calcification 
have  been  eff"ected  during  the  day  or  two  of  acute  sufi"ering 
in  the  tooth,  consequently  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  pro- 
duction of  secondary  dentine  took  place  when  the  irritable 
condition  prevailed.  It  must  not  on  this  account  be  as- 
siimed  that  calcification  of  the  pulp  invariably  follows  upon 

(')  Showing  the  pulp-cavity  of  a  first  permanent  molar  of  the  upper 
jaw  perfectly  filled  with  a  mass  of  secondary  dentine,  produced  by  calci- 
fication of  the  pulp  induced  by  caries  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth. 

(^)  Section  of  a  tooth,  showing  the  local  thickening  of  the  wall  of  the 
pulp-cavity,  consequent  upon  irritation  produced  by  advancing  caries. 

(3)  Bicuspid  in  which  a  formation  of  secondary  dentine  has  failed  to 
obviate  perforation  of  the  pulp-cavity. — From  Tomes's  "  Lectures  on  Dental 
Physiology  and  Surgery." 
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irritable  conditions  of  the  tooth,  for  cases  will  be  found  in 
which  tlic  presence  of  secondary  dentine  cannot  be  recog- 
nised, and  others  in  which  a  large  portion  of  the  pulp  has 
undergone  calcification  without  the  precedence  of  irritability 
in  the  tooth.  Moreover,  it  seems  probable  that  the  mere 
pi-esence  of  these  isolated  nodules  in  the  pulp  is  capable  of 
exciting  great  irritation,  instead  of  being  a  result  of  previous 
excitation  of  the  pulp.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  also  be 
remembered  that  small  isolated  calcareous  globules  are  to 
be  found  in  perfectly  healthy  developing  teeth. 

Treatment. — When  the  irritability  of  the  tooth  is  conse- 
quent upon  the  presence  of  simple  caries,  our  aim  must  be  to 
introduce  a  temporary  plug  ;  some  little  caution  must,  how- 
ever, be  used,  otherwise  the  remedy  will  but  serve  to  increase 
the  disease.    The  patient  may  have  sufficient  endurance  to 
allow  the  excision  of  the  whole  of  the  affected  dentine,  and 
the  subsequent  introduction  of  a  gold  or  other  metallic  filling, 
but  the  presence  of  metal,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
transmits  changes  of  temperature,  serves,  when  the  tooth  is 
highly  sensitive,  to  increase  rather  than  mitigate  the  evil. 
The  sensitiveness  would,  however,  in  many  ca.ses,  gradually 
subside ;  in  others,  we  shall  be  required  to  remove  the 
metallic  plug,  and  substitute  a  non-conducting  material. 
The  white  plastic  fillings  will  be  found  extremely  useful  in 
the  treatment  of  such  cases.    Indeed,  whenever  we  find  that 
greatly  increased  sensibility  is  established,  we  shall  do  well 
to  introduce  a  temporary  plug  of  this  material,  taking  care  to 
substitute  gold  when  the  tooth  has  recovered  its  normal  con- 
dition.   In  many  cases,  however,  the  pain  occasioned  by  the 
excision  of  the  decayed  dentine  is  perfectly  intolerable.  The 
application  of  chloroform,  creosote,  or  camphorated  spirits  of 
wine  will  lower  the  sensibility  slightly ;  but  no  agent  is  so 
immediate  and   complete   in   its  action   as  a  fragment 
of  nitrate  of  silver  introduced  into  the  cavity,  and  allowed 
to  remain  for  five  or  six  minutes.     Of  coiu-se,  m.  the 
front  teeth  lunar  caustic  cannot  be  used,  owing  to  the 
discoloration  which  it  occasions ;  but  in  the  back  teeth  the 
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dark  stain  is  of  less  consequence.  The  natural  colour 
of  the  tissues,  even  in  the  molar  teeth,  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  preserved,  but  not  at  the  I'isk  of  losing  them 
altogether.  There  is  another  advantage  which  attends  the 
use  of  nitrate  of  silver;  it  has  a  power  of  arresting  the 
progress  of  decay. 

In  connection  with  a  generally  heightened  sensibility,  we 
sometimes  find  a  ring  of  decomposing  and  extremely  sensi- 
tive tissue  encircling  the  necks  of  several,  or  perhaps  all, 
of  the  front  teeth.  The  operation  of  plugging  is  quite  out 
of  the  question,  and  the  complete  destruction  of  the  teeth 
is  therefore  reduced  to  a  mere  matter  of  time.  Owing  to 
pregnancy  or  some  other  cause,  it  may  be  desirable  to  adopt 
means  for  allaying  the  susceptibility  of  the  teeth,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  preserve  them,  if  possible,  for  a  few  months. 
In  the  treatment  of  cases  of  this  description,  nitrate  of  silver 
has  proved  very  valuable.  The  author  can  call  to  mind 
many  cases  in  which,  by  the  application  of  lunar  caustic, 
great  discomfort  was  removed,  the  presence  of  hot  or  cold 
fluids  rendered  tolerable,  and  the  teeth,  although  blackened 
at  the  necks,  Avere  kept  from  further  deterioration  for  five  or 
six  years. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  foregoing  treatment  bears  rather 
upon  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  dentine  than  upon  an 
irritable  condition  of  the  pulp  ;  and  the  objection  may,  in 
some  cases,  be  valid,  but  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to 
distinguish  between  pain  felt  in  the  dentinal  fibrils  and  in 
the  pulp,  and  the  distinction  in  respect  to  the  treatment  is 
unimportant,  as  the  conditions  run  into  one  another. 

Irritation  of  a  pulp  which  has  not  been  exposed  seems 
most  prone  to  arise  in  cases  where  the  progress  of  the  caries 
has  been  very  rapid,  and  there  will  often  be  found  in  the 
cavity  a  large  thickness  of  softened  dentine,  which  has  not 
yet  crumbled  away,  and  still  presei-ves  a  certain  degi-ee  of 
consistence.  The  surmise  may  be  hazai'ded  that,  in  such 
cases,  the  dentinal  fibrils  have  remained  alive  through  a 
considerable  distance  in  the  softened  dentine  and  have  not 
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perished  jxiri  jxissn  with  the  progress  of  the  softening  ;  this 
idea  being  suggested  by  the  great  tenderness  of  the  affected 
tissnc. 

It  is  a  safe  rule  to  defer  the  filling  of  teeth  with  irritable 
pulps  until  all  sign  of  irritation  has  subsided  ;  and  so  it  is  best 
to  dress  the  tootli  with  soothing  applications  for  a  while,  such 
as  oil  of  cloves,  or  creosote,  which  latter  is  bv  many  preferred 
to  carbolic  acid,  though  others  doubt  if  carbolic  acid  diluted 
till  it  about  corresponds  in  strength  with  creosote  has  not 
precisely  the  same  effect  without  the  unpleasant  taste  of  the 
former  drug.  Strong  carbolic  acid  may  itself  be  used,  espe- 
ciall}-  when  there  appears  to  be  some  little  thickness  of  den- 
tine between  the  cavity  and  the  pulp. 

So  for  it  has  been  assumed  that  no  defined  structural 
lesion  has  been  present,  at  least  no  coarse  lesion,  for  it  is 
probable  that  in  all  cases  of  pulp  irritation  there  is  structural 
alteration,  Avere  we  able  to  recognise  it. 

Counter-irritation,  in  the  form  of  pepper-plaster,  applied 
to  the  gum  over  the  roots  of  the  tooth,  or  even  strong 
painting  with  iodine,  will  sometimes  be  successful  in  cpiiet- 
iug  pulp  in-itation,  but  occasionally  all  remedies  prove 
futile.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  symptoms  of  irrita- 
tion, or  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  pidp,  is  the  occun'ence 
of  sudden  darts  of  severe  pain,  occurring  capriciously,  and 
leaving  in  the  intervals  no  sensation  whatever. 

Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Dentinal  Pulp. — The  occuixence 
of  inflammation  of  the  pulp  is  usually  consequent  upon  its 
exposure,  brought  about  either  by  caries  or  the  accidental 
fracture  of  the  tooth.  Not  that  the  pulp  is  more  exempt 
from  the  occurre^e  of  inflammation  than  some  other  soft 
tissues,  but  still  the  cases  of  idiopathic  disease  are  not  very 
frequent.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  diseased 
action  is  consequent  upon  the  perforation  of  the  pulp-cavity. 
The  following  is  the  usual  course  of  events  : — A  hole  is  dis- 
covered in  a  tooth,  food  and  other  matters  collect  in  it,  and 
are  from  time  to  time  removed.  The  presence  of  foreign 
bodies  at  fii-st  produces  no  inconvenience,  but  after  a  while 
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certain  substances,  such  as  sugar,  or  salt,  or  acid  matters, 
when  lodged  in  the  tooth,  occasion  considerable  uneasiness, 
which  is,  after  a  while,  exchanged  for  positive  pain.  The 
removal  of  the  irritating  matter  is  soon  followed  by  the 
restoration  of  comfort.    This  state  of  things  may  go  on  for 
some  time,  but,  sooner  or  later,  the  pain,  instead  of  passing 
oflF,  steadily  increases,  assumes  a  throbbing  character,  be- 
comes still  more  acute,  extends  from  the  faulty  tooth  to  the 
neighbouring  teeth,  and  to  the  side  of  the  face,  the  tooth 
forming  the  centre  of  its  intensity.    After  the  lapse  of  some 
hours  the  pain  usually  subsides,  to  return  again  on  the 
slightest  provocation,  or  on  the  patient  assuming  the  hori- 
zontal position.    If  a  tooth  be  examined  subsequent  to  two 
or  three,  or  perhaps  even  after  one,  severe  attack  of  throbbing 
pain,  the  j)ulp  will  be  found  to  have  lost  its  vitality,  and  to 
have  passed,  or  to  be  in  the  process  of  passing,  into  a  state 
of  decomposition.    With  the  death  of  the  pulp  there  comes 
a  period  of  remission  of  pain,  prior  to  the  occurrence  of 
alveolar  inflammation  and  abscess. 

Such,  then,  is  the  usual  course  of  events,  when  the  pulp 
of  a  tooth  becomes  inflamed.  The  results  of  inflammation 
may,  however,  be  modified  by  the  constitutional  condition 
of  the  patient ;  the  symptoms  may  be  less  severe,  or  they 
may  be  gi-eatly  aggravated.  In  some  cases  the  pain  lasts 
but  for  a  short  time,  and  is  comparatively  moderate  in 
degree,  while  in  others  it  is  continued  for  days  with  great 
intensity.  Again,  in  one  case  the  alveolar  inflammation  is 
absent,  and  in  another  the  whole  mouth  "becomes  affected. 
Independent  of  the  constitutional  state,  these  differences  in 
effect  will  no  doubt  depend  upon  the  coi^jjition  of  the  pulp 
prior  to  the  advent  of  active  disease.  The  size  of  the  pulp 
will  exercise  a  very  material  influence  ;  and  the  number  and 
size  of  the  globules  of  secondary  dentine  within  its  substance 
will  also  tend  to  modify  the  severity  of  the  symptoms. 
Generally,  the  smaller  the  amount  of  vascular  tissue  involved 
in  the  disease,  the  milder  will  be  the  symptoms ;  it  is,  con- 
sequently, seen  that  in  young  people  in  whom  the  pulp  is 
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relatively  large,  and  the  ataount  of  secondary  dentiue  within 
its  substance  comparatively  small,  the  suffering  is  greater, 
and  the  inflammation  more  extended  than  in  older  subjects. 
The  size  of  the  aperture  by  which  the  pulp  is  exposed,  will 
also  influence  the  amount  of  suffering  which  attends  inflam- 
mation of  that  organ.  Local  constriction  of  an  inflamed 
part,  xuider  all  circumstances,  greatly  aggravates  the  pain. 
In  a  tooth  the  pulp  is  uniformly  confined,  excepting  at  the 
point  where  the  wall  of  the  cavity  has  been  perforated  ; 
wlien  the  vessels  become  distended,  and  the  more  fluid 
portions  of  the  blood  are  effused,  the  pulp  will  enlarge  at 
any  point  where  enlargement  is  possible,  and  it  is  conse- 
quently protruded  through  the  aperture  in  the  walls  of  the 
pulp-cavity.  The  hole  in  the  substance  of  the  tooth  is 
always  much  larger  than  the  opening  into  the  pulp-cavity, 
consequently  that  part  of  the  pulp  which  has  been  pro- 
truded through  the  narrow  opening  into  the  larger  space 
may  there  become  enlarged,  while  the  part  which  connects 
it  with  the  pulp  is  constricted. 

There  are  but  few  of  us  who  do  not  know  something  of 
the  pain  which  results  from  drawing  the  air  from  a  carious 
and  acliing  tooth — or,  in  other  words,  sucking  it — whereby 
the  atmospheric  jjrcssure  is  taken  off  the  exposed  portion  of 
the  pulp,  leaving  the  vessels  unsupported  to  withstand  the 
force  of  the  circulation.  The  immediate  result  is,  that  the 
pulp  is  forced  against  or  through  the  opening,  and  in  some 
cases  its  vessels  are  ruptured.  The  bleeding  so  produced 
not  uncommonly  relieves  the  distended  vessels,  and  the  in- 
flammation is  for  the  time  checked.  That  which  wc  can 
produce  at  will  occurs,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  without 
our  intervention ;  and  the  amount  to  which  the  pulp  is 
protruded,  and  the  degree  of  strangulation  which  is  induced 
by  the  form  and  size  of  the  exposure,  will  largely  modify  the 
amount  of  pain. 

The  dental  pulp  has  but  little  power  of  recovery  when 
once  it  has  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  irritation,  and  it  might 
almost  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  a  pulj)  which  has  once 
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ached  very  severely  is  sure  to  die  sooner  or  later,  and  most 
probably  at  no  distant  time.  It  is  a  bad  symptom  when  cold 
is  found  to  give  relief,  and  heat  or  even  moderate  warmth 
to  aggravate  the  pain.  When  we  find  that  a  patient  holds 
cold  water  in  the  mouth,  and  will  hardly  allow  of  adequate 
examination,  because,  as  the  tooth  rises  to  the  temperature 
of  the  body  the  pain  increases,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
pulp  is  in  a  state  of  acute  inflammation  and  far  past  any 
treatment  save  its  speedy  destruction.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  pulp  w^hicli  is  merely  irritated  will  dislike  cold  as  much,  or 
almost  as  much,  as  heat. 

Merely  premising,  then,  that  acutely  inflamed  throbbing 
pulps  are  practically  sure  to  die,  their  manner  of  death 
being  probably  by  plugging  of  their  vessels,  and  the  aching 
thus  oftentimes  stopping  with  singular  abruptness,  and  that 
therefore  it  is  rarely  if  ever  well  to  attempt  any  other  treat- 
ment than  destruction,  we  may  pass  to  the  consideration  of 
the  more  chronic  forms  of  pulp  disease. 

Dimng  the  absorption  of  the  roots  of  temporary  teeth, 
their  pulps  undergo  a  degenerative  process  by  which  they 
are  robbed  of  their  extreme  tenderness ;  in  advancing  -age 
also  a  somewhat  similar  change  takes  place,  so  that  the 
pulps  come  to  contain  oil  globules  in  abundance,  and  are 
much  less  intolerant  of  irritation. 

The  discrimination  of  the  various  conditions  which  diseased 
pulps  assume  does  not  at  present  rest  upon  any  sound  and 
exact  knowledge  of  their  pathology,  and  it  therefore  happens 
that  for  convenience,  when  we  need  to  make  some  approach 
to  a  classification,  we  are  obliged  to  divide  them  up  by  an 
arbitrary  system  based  upon  symptoms  more  than  anything 
else. 

By  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  tooth-pulp  that  M-hich 
is  generally  meant  might  perhaps  have  been  better  called  a 
local  inflammation  rather  than  one  affecting  any  large  area 
of  the  pulp  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  many  of  the  cases 
which  would  be  called  acute,  it  is  not  always  the  w-hole  which 
is  involved,  so  that  this  distinction  somewhat  fails  us. 
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Chronic  Inlammation  of  the  Dental  Pulp  may  arise  inde- 
pendently of  caries,  or  of  the  mechanical  injury  of  a  tooth, 
but  practically  its  occui-rence  may  be  assumed  to  be  conse- 
quent upon,  and  almost  invariably  coincident  with,  the 
presence  of  an  opening  into  the  pulp-cavity.  It  diflers  from 
the  aciite  form  of  the  disease  in  the  less  active  character  of 
the  symptoms,  and  also  in  the  results  to  which  it  leads. 
The  pain  is  seldom  long  continued,  or  very  intense  when 
present.  It  generally  comes  on  at  irregular  intervals,  a 
periodical  character  being  observed  in  e.xceptional  cases  only, 
although  these  partial  inflammations  of  the  dental  pulp  are 
specially  prone  to  set  up  wandering  neuralgic  pains,  the 
true  origin  of  which  may  be  obscured  by  the  complete 
absence  of  local  toothache.  A  sudden  change  of  tempera- 
ture, the  application  of  an  irritating  substance,  such  as  salt 
or  sugar,  will  generally  bring  on  a  paroxysm  of  pain,  which 
may  endure  but  for  a  few  minutes,  or  may  last  for  several 
liours. 

On  carefully  examining  a  tooth  which  gives  rise  to  the 
foregoing  symptoms,  it  will  be  found  that  tlie  pulp  at  the 
exposed  point  has  assumed  a  deep  red  colour,  is  extremely 
sensitive  when  touched  with  an  instrument,  and  bleeds  very 
readily.  If  the  tooth  be  removed,  and  tlie  crown  broken 
through  so  as  to  expose  the  pulp,  it  will  then  be  seen  that 
the  inflammation  has  been  limited  to  that  part  which  was 
exposed,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  organ  having  retained 
the  normal  jiale  colour.  Had  the  disease  assumed  the 
acute  form,  the  greater  part  of  the  pulp  would  have  been 
injected  with  blood,  the  exposed  part  being  distinguished  by 
the  greater  intensity  of  its  colour. 

In  tracing  the  several  consequences  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion, the  first  which  should  attract  attention  is  the  change 
in  the  character  of  the  exposed  portion  of  pulp.  It  becomes 
fur  the  time  being  a  secreting  surfixce  ;  i)urulent  or  serous 
fluid  is  poured  out  from  its  surface,  the  amount  and  character 
of  the  discharge  varying  perhaps  with  the  general  health  of 
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the  patient,  but  more  certainly  with  the  degi-ee  of  irritation 
to  which  the  diseased  part  has  been  subjected. 

Supposing  this  abnoi-mal  condition  to  be  established,  the 
presence  of  pain  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  ;  and  it  is 
important  that  the  fact  should  be  kept  in  view,  for  should  it 
be  assumed  that  the  pulp  is  not  exposed  because  the  patient 
has  not  suffered  from  toothache,  and  a  plug  be  introduced, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  tooth  will  be  lost.  The  dis- 
charge will  be  blocked  in  by  the  plug,  and  its  accumulation 
will,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  bring  on  an  attack  of 
acute  inflammation  of  the  whole  pulp.  It  is  therefore  of 
great  consequence,  before  proceeding  to  treat  a  carious  tooth, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  pulp  be  exposed  or  not.  The 
history  of  the  case  will  not  always  determine  the  question, 
and  the  position  of  the  tooth,  or  of  the  cavity  in  it,  may 
be  such  as  to  render  a  satisfactory  inspection  difficult. 
The  presence,  however,  of  that  peculiar  phosphatic  odour, 
to  which  allusion  has  been  already  made,  is  a  tolerably 
sure  indication  that  the  pulji  is  exposed,  and  that  a  secretion 
escapes  from  its  surface  ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  a  suflacient 
warning  to  abstain  from  the  immediate  introduction  of  a 
permanent  plug. 

A  second  result  of  chronic  inflammation  is  the  formation 
of  an  ulcer,  of  a  very  painful  and  irritable  kind,  upon  the 
exposed  surface  ;  and  a  third  consequence  is  the  development 
of  granulations,  which  may  grow  until  a  mass  is  formed  ex- 
ceeding the  size  of  the  pulp  itself,  and,  in  some  cases,  com- 
pletely filling  up  the  cavity  produced  by  the  destraction  of 
the  enamel  and  dentine.  This  condition  is  usually  de- 
scribed as  polypus  of  the  dental  pulp.  The  morbid  groArth 
is  not  necessarily  very  sensitive.  It  bleeds  readily,  and 
emits  a  very  offensive  secretion. 

There  are  other  results  which  attend  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  pulp.  One  consists  in  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
pulp  by  suppuration  without  pain,  and  consequently  without 
any  symptom  which  attracts  the  attention  of  the  patient. 
The  practitioner  finds  the  pulp-cavity  empty. 
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The  results  of  inflammation  hitherto  mentioned  are  de- 
stnictive  in  their  tendencies,  but  the  presence  of  disease  is 
usually  attended  by  reparative  efiforts.  The  development  of 
nodules  of  dentine  in  the  pulp  is  almost  invariably  coin- 
cident with  the  occurrence  of  caries  ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
or  assuming  that  the  process  of  foi'mation  is  arresteil  in  the 
comparatively  healthy  portion,  although  the  exposed  surface 
of  the  pidp  is  inflamed.  But  there  seemed  some  reason  to 
doubt  whether  the  exposed  surface  could  undergo  calcifica- 
tion. Mr.  Arnold  Rogers  had  a  preparation  which,  I  think, 
sets  the  question  at  rest.  A  patient  applied  to  have  the 
roots  of  a  first  molar  removed,  the  cro\ni  having  been  broken 
oft'  many  months  previously,  when,  for  the 
relief  of  pain  consequent  upon  caries,  the  Fio.  193.  (') 
extraction  of  the  tooth  was  attempted. 
The  pain  ceased  after  the  fracture,  and 
the  roots  of  tlie  tooth  were  allowed  to 
remain.  After  the  lapse  of  some  months, 
the  remains  of  the  broken  tooth  caused 
amioyuuce,  and  they  were  removed.  The 
specimen  (Fig.  193)  siiows  that  the  tooth 
was  broken  through  about  the  middle  of  the  pulp-cavity, 
l)rojecting  from  which  we  now  find  a  mass  of  secondary 
dentine.  It  not  only  projects  from  the  cavity,  but  hangs 
over  and  conceals  the  sharp  edges  produced  by  the  fracture. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  this  case  the  vitality  of  the  pulp  was 
maintained,  tliat  it  became  enlarged  subsequent  to  unsuc- 
cessful operation,  and  afterwards  calcified. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  secondary  dentine  can 
be  formed  in  any  other  tissue  than  dentinal  pulp.    In  the 

(')  Sliows  the  roots  and  neck  of  an  upper  molar  tooth,  the  crown  of 
which  hud  been  broken  off  in  attempting  its  extraction.  Some  time  after- 
wards tlie  roots  were  removed,  and  it  was  then  found  that  a  mass  of 
secondary  dentine  projected  from  and  overhung  the  margins  of  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  pulp-cavity.  A  similar  specimen  is  placed  by  the  side 
of  this  in  the  Odontological  Society's  Museum,  the  history  of  wliioli  is 
precisely  similar.  The  gum  in  this  latter  case  was  believed  to  iiave  healed 
entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  over  the  fangs  and  the  exposed  pulj),  thus 
affording  it  protection. 
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case  under  consiclei-ation,  tlie  secondary  dentine  passes  over 
the  normal  bovindary  of  the  pulp-cavity ;  -\ve  are  therefore 
justified  in  assuming  that  the  pulp  itself  became  enlarged. 
Now,  the  tooth  had  ached  before  the  primary  operation  was 
performed,  and  it  may  therefore  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  pulp  was  at  that  time  more  or  less  inflamed.  These 
facts,  although  taken  from  a  single  case,  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  there  are  circumstances  under  which  the  den- 
tinal pulp,  although  it  has  been  diseased  and  exposed,  may 
be  converted  into  secondary  dentine.  Having  established 
the  fact,  the  precise  nature  of  the  circumstances  which 
favour  this  reparative  action  should  be  determined. 

In  the  case  cited  the  secondary  dentine  Avas  exposed  to 
view  when  the  patient  applied  to  Mr.  Eogers, 
Pig.  194.  (i)  '^liG  P^t^^Pj  during  the  process  of  calcifica- 
tion, must,  I  think,  have  been  protected  in  the 
first  instance  by  a  coagulum  of  blood,  and  sub- 
sequently by  a  perfect  covering  of  organized 
tissue.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  pulp  would 
probably  have  been  injured  and  ultimately 
destroyed  bj'  mastication. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  cases  which  can 
be  regarded  as  strictly  parallel  to  the  fore- 
going, but  we  may  find  instances — if  a  number  of  teeth  are 
divided — showing  that  the  bulk  of  the  soft  tissue  had  been 
calcified,  although  at  the  point  of  exposure  the  conversion 
remained  incomplete.  I  believe  it  not  uncommonly  happens, 
that  the  calcification  keeps  in  advance  of  the  progress  of 
caries,  and  thus  protects  the  pulp  from  exposure.  But  such 
teeth  are  not  removed,  and  therefore  do  not  come  into  our 
hands  for  examination. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  tliat  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  pulp  may  not  be  accompanied  by  pain 
in  the  tooth  itself,  yet  that  it  may  cause  severe  sympathetic 
pains  in  the  head  and  face,  and  that  the  pain  may  extend 

(1)  A  first  permanent  molar  tooth  of  the  npper  jaw,  the  pulp  of  which 
was  calcified,  excepting  at  its  upper  part  and  at  the  exposed  side. 
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down  the  neck  us  far  as  the  shoulder.  I  remember  a  case 
in  wliich  the  patient  suffered  severe  pain  on  one  side  of  the 
iiead  and  face  at  tolerably  regular  intervals.  The  pain  came 
on  in  the  evening,  and  lasted  for  six  or  eight  hours.  It  was 
for  some  weeks  regarded  as  a  case  of  tic,  or  hemicrania. 
After  internal- remedies  had  fiiiled,  a  decayed  but  painless 
wisdom  tooth  of  tlie  upper  jaw  was  removed,  and  from  that 
time  tlie  facial  pain  disappeared.  The  pulp  of  the  tootli 
was  exposed  and  inflamed  at  a  point  corresponding  to  an 
aperture  in  the  pulp-cavity. 

'I'hc  pulp  may  remain  long  alive  and  in  a  state  of  chronic 
inflanuuatiun  in  teeth  broken  off  in  the  attempt  to  extract 
them.  For  example,  a  patient  applying  for  an  opinion  on 
account  of  long  persistent  and  severe  neuralgia  was  found  to 
liave  nothing  abnormal  in  the  mouth  save  a  sligiit  papill- 
form  elevation  over  the  site  of  an  upper  wisdom  tooth  which 
siie  alleged  had  been  extracted  some  two  years  previously  ;  no 
opening  could  be  detected  in  this  little  elevation,  but  a  sharp 
probe  thrust  through  it  struck  against  tooth  sul)stance,  so  the 
gum  was  divided  and  the  subjacent  stump  removed,  when  it 
was  found  that  the  pulp  had  remained  alive  in  it,  and  pro- 
jected slightly  from  its  fractured  surface,  the  protrading 
portion  being  of  a  deep  claret  colour. 

Trealment. — There  are  some  practitioners  who  claim  that 
a  vast  majority  of  unhealthy  pulps  may  be  rendered 
hciiltijy,  and  subsequently  capped,  even  when  suppuration 
has  proceeded  to  the  destniction  of  a  considerable  part  of 
the  pulp,  so  that  the  ^mlp  chamber  is  only  half  full ;  they 
hence  discard  the  use  of  arsenic  or  other  means  of  destroy- 
ing the  pulp,  and  adopt  in  all  cases  a  conservative  line  of 
treatment.  Dr.  Belisario,  of  Sydney,  for  some  years  has 
discarded  the  use  of  arsenic,  and  finds  that  he  can  get  on 
quite  well  without  it,  though  of  course  such  pulps  some- 
times die  subsequently  spontaneously. 

Dr.  Witzel  in  his  treatise  upon  the  antiseptic  treatment 
of  the  pulp,  retains  even  small  portions  of  pulp  alive,  and 
Mr.  Henry  (Trans.  Odont.  Soc.)  advocated  the  same  course. 
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The  opposite  extreme  of  practice  is  represented  by  those 
who  believe  that  the  power  of  the  tooth-pulp  to  recover 
after  once  it  has  been  seriously  diseased,  as  evidenced  by 
its  having  ached  badly,  are  so  poor  that  it  is  morally  sure 
to  die,  and  therefore  would  prefer  to  at  once  destroy  it  and 
fill  the  roots,  lest  by  its  spontaneous  death  at  some  moment 
not  ascertained,  an  alveolar  abscess  supervene  and  require 
lengthy  treatment  to  effect  a  cure. 

The  safer  course  probably  lies  between  these  two  extremes. 
If  on  the  removal  of  the  soft  dentine  from  a  cavity  we  find 
that  perseverance  to  the  point  of  the  excavation  of  all  that 
is  affected  would  bring  about  an  exposure  of  the  pulp,  and 
the  previous  symptoms  point  only  to  a  moderate  degree  of 
pulp  irritation,  a  thin  layer  of  the  soft  dentine  should  be 
left  at  the  deepest  part,  and  dressings  applied ;  it  will  very 
likely  be  found  on  changing  these  that  there  has  been  a 
slight  oozing  through  this  layer  of  dentine,  and  that  the 
wool  is  a  little  stained  ;  the  repeated  application  of  creosote, 
of  tannin,  of  oil  of  cloves,  or  of  camphorated  spirit,  will 
after  a  time  result  in  the  dressings  remaining  clean,  and 
this  same  result  will  sometimes  be  obtained  even  where 
there  has  been  a  small  exposure. 

So  soon  as  this  result  has  been  obtained,  the  tooth  should 
be  filled  without  delay,  lest  the  ground  gained  be  lost  again 
by  the  supervention  of  some  new  irritation,  and  the  deep 
portion  must,  of  course,  be  given  protection  by  the  insertion 
of  a  capping  ;  a  rigid  material  like  the  oxychloride  with  oil 
of  cloves,  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  yielding  one  such  as  a  layer 
of  gutta-percha. 

It  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  decide  whether 
there  is  an  actual  exposure,  without  running  the  risk  of 
making  one  by  our  explorations.  The  occurrence  of  a 
phosphatic  odour  means  that  there  is  a  discharge  from  the 
pulp,  and  that  it  is  presumably  exposed,  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  an  oozing  through  a  thin  layer  of  dentine  is 
quite  easy,  that  structure  being  tubular  ;  if  a  jet  of  suitably 
warm  water  thrown  into  the  cavity  causes  jiain,  the  pulp  is 
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))rol)(il»Iy  iu;f,iifilly  <;xp<<«(;il,  und  if  lli<!  j;n;««iir<!  \i  Hnial] 
\Ai-A\iy\,  ui'  wool  ljit«  l,li<;  )ik<;  clU'ct,,  (.Ik-  wiii/i<;  iiifi.'iriiw;  i/iiiy  Ix; 
|)n;Lt,y  Miifi-'lylrawi),  l/iit,  (.In;  liijiif.ux'iit,  iiln-ii'ly  iu'liii.iU'-'l  will 
;^i)ii<!nill}' Kiidicc  if  Uj<M,'Xpo«iir<;  hd  huiiiII  aw  to  leave  it« 
i!xiHl.<;ii(;<i  ill  'ioiiljt. 

If  Uk;  oxpoMun;  tjo  l;i.r;/i;r  I  In:  t-ooi  li  ulioiild  vary  nun:- 
lnlly  clciiiiw.-'i  \iy  y:tH<ii'  wari/i  witf<;r,  aii<l  j)ow<.'ffiil  civiliaroU'it* 
iiV(ji<i<!<l,  tlio  t'>of,}i  \ii:in^  <lri;«i«;<l  witli  <liliit.<;  <;arljoli<;  itci'l, 
Ml'  oil  of  (;lov<.'H,  or  caui|;lioiat.<;<l  hpiril.  ;  t  liyiuol  aUo  aji«w<;r« 
well.  TIk;  i;xj>ok<;<1  p'llj'  liaviii;/  l)i;<-ii  \iri)>i-/\>t.  into  a  healthy 
Mtiito  ho  far  iU4  i«  evi<leuce<l  l<y  the  <M'««ati<;ii  of  <li»4/:hurj^e, 
HoiDi;  wriU-TH  rec;uiinei)<l  it**  heiiif^  floo<li;il  firist  with  em>w^te 
and  then,  without  wi\iUf/  thiw  away,  with  oxyehloride  rnixijd 
very  thin  ;  I  /nueh  prefer,  however,  the  leuw  irritating  oxy- 
ehloride mixed       with  at  leant  e<)ual  )/art«  of  oil  of  cloves. 

Ah  lifOi  alreii/ly  hee-n  mentioned,  thi«  may  he  done  even 
when  a  j.'ood  deal  of  th<;  I'nlj;  in  ;."^iie,  <■  ven  whe-n  all  the  l>'xly 
oi' th(;  pnljj  ha«  heen  loct  and  it  ri-mainw  aliv(;  in  the  root« 
only  ;  hut  it«  far  :ui  my  jx-ritonal  e'Xp<;rien<M;  fS<'tiH,  teeth  i*o 
treat<,'d  are  not  qiiitx;  U)  he  truHt'  d,  imt  will  (•/^metiiiieu  give 
troiihle  at  no  dintant  dat^-. 

When  amal}/am  fin  which  ca«e  it  would  he  well  t'j  iitje 
an  amalgam  that  }iarden«  impeHectly gutta-perclm,  or 
zinc  oxyehloride  Ix;  Beh.cted,  ittj  removal,  and  the  xuhhtitu- 
tioii  of  a  gold  plug,  hhoiild  he  inKint/id  on  «o  wy;n  tm  the 
tooth  iij  in  a  j/rojjer  (y^ndition  to  warrant  tlie  periiiaueut 
ojwration. 

It  ha«  heen  :ihKumed  that  in  all  cjw.-h  of  exfK^tjure  of  the 
j*ul|j  ilnritig  an  ojx.-ration,  or  under  circumBtJinc<,-K  that 
juKtify  the  oj^inion  that  it  i«  free  from  ditteaiie,  our  treat- 
ment Khoiild  he  ifldrewhed  t/j  itts  preHervatiou. 

Such  h  the  general  rule.  I'ut  there  are  cajvm  in  •which 
thiK  rule  cannot  he  iw;t<id  ujx^ji,  on  a/xount  of  the  \iu\)t/n- 
Kiljility  of  following  out  the  treatment  rer|uired  for  ith 
ohhervance. 

From  prohjnged  irritation  the  pulp  may  have  ip&mA  int/i 
such  a  c<jnditioJi  tliat  it  will  wntinue  to  ache  dcKpite  the 
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application  of  sedatives ;  it  may  be  the  seat  of  irregular 
nodules  of  calcification,  or  it  may  have  lost  so  much  of  its 
substances  by  suppuration  that  it  no  longer  fills  up  the 
pulp-cavity.  Again^  the  walls  of  the  cavity  may  be  so 
shallow  that  the  retention  of  a  cap  with  a  plug  external  to 
it  becomes  a  matter,  not  only  of  difficulty,  but  of  impos- 
sibility. 

When  a  pulp  has  ached  obstinately,  notwithstanding  all 
efforts  to  soothe  it,  or  is  found  to  be  largely  exposed  and  to 
have  lost  some  part  of  its  substance  by  suppuration,  the 
ordinary  treatment  is  to  anticipate  its  probable,  if  not 
certain  death,  by  destroying  it  with  an  escharotic,  the  only 
one  which  has  proved  reliable  being  arsenious  acid.  (Arsenic 
acid,  which  is  more  soluble,  has  been  preferred  by  some  few, 
but  as  arsenious  acid  is  quite  efficacious,  it  is  at  least 
doubtful  whether  a  greater  degree  of  solubility  is  to  be 
reckoned  an  advantage.) 

In  making  an  application  of  arsenic  there  are  three  points 
to  be  observed  ;  one  is  to  use  as  little  as  possible,  a  sixteenth 
of  a  grain  being  quite  stifficient ;  another  is  to  seal  it  in  so 
that  none  shall  leak  out  upon  the  gum,  where  it  would 
produce  sloughing ;  and  the  third  is  to  get  it  into  thorough 
apposition  with  the  pulp. 

Some  degree  of  pain  is  likely  to  accompany  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  pulp,  but  this  pain  is  apt  to  stand  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  completeness  of  the  contact  of  the  drug  with 
the  pulp,  the  most  severe  pain  being  generally  met  with 
when  the  exposure  is  imperfect.  The  addition  of  a  sedative 
to  the  arsenic,  such  as  morphia,  does  not  appear  to  have  any 
definite  effect ;  the  drug  may  be  applied  upon  a  tiny  pledget 
of  dry  wool,  or  this  may  be  moistened  with  oil  of  cloves,  so 
as  to  pick  up  the  powder  better. 

The  arsenic  should  be  left  for  one  or  two  days,  and  the 
pulp  then  examined ;  if  its  sensitiveness  is  not  nearly 
iibolished  a  second  application  will  be  necessary,  but  it  will 
usually  be  possible  prior  to  making  this  to  enlarge  the 
opening,  and  perhaps  to  remove  some  portion  of  the  pulp. 
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It  is  an  advantage  when  the  sensitiveness  is  nearly  gone  to 
insert  a  dressing  of  tannin,  and  to  leave  this  for  several 
days  ;  this  will  have  the  efifect  of  hardening  the  pulp  so  that 
it  will  l)c  easier  to  pull  it  out  in  one  piece. 

It  would  appear  that  there  are  a  few  persons  who  are 
especially  susceptible  to  the  action  of  arsenic,  just  as  tlicre 
are  others  who  are  salivated  by  a  single  dose  of  blue  pill. 

Mr.  Harding  has  {placed  upon  record  (Trans.  Odont.  Soc, 
1881,  p.  38)  the  case  of  a  lady  who  thrice  jn-escnted  the 
symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning,  slight  gastritis,  diarrhoea, 
a  rash,  &c. ;  the  first  time  after  an  arsenical  dressing  applied 
to  a  tooth,  the  second  after  a  few  doses  of  liq.  arsenicalis, 


Fig.  If)-..  (') 


the  third  after  a  careful  application  of  arsenic  to  a  tooth, 
there  having  been  no  appearance  of  its  having  leaked  out. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  very  disastrous  results  have  in 
some  very  few  instances  followed  upon  the  use  of  arsenic  ; 
the  mischief  which  it  will  produce  if  it  leaks  out  upon  the 
gum  has  already  been  alluded  to,  but  this  will  at  times  go 
ftirthcr,  and  a  small  piece  of  the  suljjacent  bone  will  ex- 
foliate. This  is  an  accident  which  will  have  come  within 
the  experience  of  most  practitioners,  and  it  is  not  usually 
productive  of  anything  beyond  temporary  inconvenience, 

(')  Jlolur  tooth,  in  wliicli  the  bone  ininiediately  eniliracing  the  roots 
had  exfoliated.  The  reddish  colour  of  the  dentine  siitrgests  that  arsenic 
had  been  applied,  but  there  is  no  Jiistory  with  the  specimen. 
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but  I  have  been  told  of  an  instance  of  a  tooth,  a  canine, 
being  lost  by  exfoliation  of  a  thin  piece  of  bone  which  con- 
stituted the  whole  length  of  its  socket ;  this  was  accom- 
panied by  very  little  inflammatory  disturbance. 

A  similar  accident  also  I  have  known  to  happen  with  a 
molar,  but  in  this  latter  case  the  application  appeared  to 
have  been  made  with  the  utmost  carelessness,  which  had 
not  been  the  case  with  the  canine.  And  in  the  American 
journals  some  years  ago  a  case  was  reported  in  which  death 
resulted  from  extensive  ostitis  and  suppuration  following- 
after  the  destruction  of  a  nerve  by  arsenic.  It  so  happens, 
however,  that  the  account  of  the  case  serves  to  fully  dis- 
prove the  conclusion  of  its  reporters,  for  the  thoroughly 
characteristically  septic  inflammation  which  occurred  was 
obviously,  if  it  was  indeed  referable  to  the  tooth  at  all, 
due  to  abscess  resulting  from  inappropriate  treatment  of 
the  roots  of  the  tooth,  which  was  shut  up  when  it  ought 
to  have  been  left  open,  and  left  in  long  after  prudence 
of  the  most  ordinary  kind  would  have  dictated  its  re- 
moval. Dr.  Arkiivy,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Inter- 
national Medical  Congress  in  London,  adduced  experiments 
to  show  that  even  with  all  precautions,  when  arsenic  was 
left  in  a  tooth  it  travelled  very  speedily  right  doMii  to  the 
end  of  the  pulp,  and  even  out  at  the  end  of  the  tooth ;  but 
these  experiments,  looked  at  in  a  purely  practical  bearing, 
prove  too  much,  for  whereas  he  believed  that  its  reaching 
to  the  periosteum,  i.  e.  the  apex  of  the  root,  was  a  usual 
thing,  we  know  by  clinical  experience  that  its  doing  any 
harm  at  all  is  an  exceedingly  rare  thing. 

The  pulp  having  been  devitalised,  before  any  attempt 
is  made  to  remove  it  the  mouth  of  the  pulp  cavity  should 
be  very  freely  opened  out  so  as  to  give  access  to  the  root  in 
nearlv  or  quite  a  straight  line,  and  a  barbed  nerved  ex- 
tractor gently  passed  through  by  the  side  of  the  pulp  in 
the  root  canal  as  far  as  it  can  be  got  to  go  ;  it  is  then  rotated 
for  a  turn  or  two  so  as  to  entangle  the  pulp  ;  its  barbs  are 
then  Avithdrawn,  the  result  being,  that  if  fortunate,  the 
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operator  breaks  off  tlie  pulp  at  the  apical  foramen  and 
withdraws  it  entire.     When  a  pulp  is  destroyed,  and  thus 
got  out  entire,  wc  do  not  start  with  any  septic  condition, 
and  our  great  aim  is  to  prevent  such  contamination  arising 
iu  the  course  of  manipulation,  so  tliat  it  is  a 
very  good  plan,  whore  the  sliape  of  the  cavity    yw.  196.  (') 
renders  it  possible,  to  accomplish  this  part  of  i 
the  operation  under  a  pool  of  eucalyptus  oil, 
of  creosote,  or  of  oil  of  cloves,  these  anti- 
septics running  down  into  the  canal  as  the 
nerve  comes  out  and  leaves  it  vacant. 

If  this  be  impossible,  a  Donaldson's  nerve 
bristle  should  be  ready,  carrying  a  wisp  of 
wool  charged  with  an  antiseptic,  and  this 
should  be  instantly  inserted  and  left  in  the 
root  whilst  the  other  roots  are  being  cleared. 

And  as  w-e  start  fair  in  respect  of  septic 
contamination  whenever  the  pulp  comes  out 
entire,  and  the  root  is  of  such  form  and  dimen- 
sions that  there  is  no  uncertainty  in  reaching 
to  the  end  of  it  and  in  making  a  thorough  root 
tilling,  there  is  not  the  least  object  in  deferring 
the  operation  ;  on  the  contrary  things  will 
never  be  in  a  better  state,  and  they  may 
afterwards  be  worse,  so  that  the  root  filling 
may  with  advantage  be  done  then  and  there. 
When,  however,  it  is  not  possible  to  get  a  barbed 
nerve  extractor  up,  and  the  root  pulp  has  to 
be  removed  piecemeal  with  a  slightly  hooked  bristle,  or  Ijy 
the  repeated  rotation  of  fine  watchmaker's  broach,  then,  lest 
some  little  fragments  have  remained  behind,  it  will  be  safer 
to  leave  an  antiseptic  dressing  up  the  root  for  some  days, 
and  even  to  repeat  it  several  times. 

Iu  the  case  of  single  rooted  front  teeth  the  pulp  may  be 
removed  without  previously  killing  it,  a  nerve  extractor  or 


(')  Nerve  extractor. 
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a  broach  being  boldly  thrust  up  quite  to  the  apex,  and  given  a 
turn  or  two  so  as  to  cut  or  break  across  the  pulp  at  this  point ; 
this  may  often  be  very  advantageously  done  Avhen  front 
teeth  have  been  broken  across  their  pulp  cavities  by  a  blow, 
but  an  anaesthetic  is  desirable  in  order  to 
Fw.  197.  (1)  spare  the  patient  the  yerj  severe  though  brief 
j)ain  which  the  operation  wovild  otherwise 
cause. 

A  hand  drill  of  the  form  here  figured  was 
formerly  a  favourite  instrument  for  enlarging 
the  orifice  of  the  pulp  cavity  with  a  half  dead 
nerve,  and  it  remains  in  use  with  some  prac- 
titioners, though  most  will  prefer  a  bur  in 
the  engine  used  cautiously. 

A  difference  of  practice  obtains  in  respect 
of  enlarging  or  not  interfering  with  the  root 
canals,  some  being  very  averse  to  drilling 
them  out,  and  others  advocating  free  enlarge- 
ment of  almost  all.  In  a  rough  general  way 
it  may  be  said  that  any  root  from  which  the 
pulp  can  be  pulled  out  entire  can  be  efficiently 
filled  without  enlargement,  and  vice  versd : 
and  some  roots,  such  as  the  labial  roots  of 
upper  molars,  which  are  so  small  as  not  to  admit  the  finest 
instruments,  may,  after  antiseptic  dressing  of  their  mouths, 
be  left  unfilled  with  a  fair  degree  of  safety. 

But  no  root  can  be  held  to  have  been  made  as  safe  as 
possible  unless  its  apex  can  be  pretty  easily  reached,  and 
the  attempt  to  judge  of  its  length  and  cui-vature  by  means 
of  fine  bristles  having  been  made,  it  should  be  cautiously 
reamed  out,  the  safest  instrument  to  commence  with  being 
a  flexible  watchmaker's  broach,  the  temper  of  which  has  been 
lowered,  this  being  followed  by  a  Gates'  drill  in  the  engine. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  fill  roots  unless  they  are 
accessible,  and  this  will  often  involve  cutting  away  a  good 


(1)  Drill  for  enlarging  tlie  orifice  of  exposure. 
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(leal  of  tooth  substance,  so  that  sometimes  it  will  l)c  found 
easier  and  better  to  drill  an  cntirelj'  fresh  hole  in  the  axis 
of  the  roots  through  the  crown  of  the  tooth  ;  this  will  be 
found  specially  advantageous  in  the  case  of  distal  cavities 
in  the  molars  through  which  thorough  root  filling  is  all  l)ut 
impossible. 

This  much  premised,  a  choice  has  to  be  made  of  the 
various  materials  available  for  filling  roots. 

The  condition  of  a  root  is  sometimes  such  that  it  may  bo 
filled  with  a  very  tolerable  certainty  that  no  inflammation 
will  follow,  and  that  there  is  not  the  least  likelihood  that 
the  root  filling  will  ever  want  to  be  removed  ;  under  such 
circumstances,  and  provided  that  the  canals  are  accessible 
and  of  feir  calibre,  no  root  filling  is  better  than  gold  or  tin, 
and  the  method  of  introducing  these  may  fii-st  be  described. 

Tlie  root  having  been  thoroughly  cleansed  with  dry  wool 
is  wiped  out  with  a  wisp  of  wool  dipped  into  creosote  or 
absolute  alcohol  or  camphorated  spirit ;  this  done,  four  or 
five  broaches  which  have  been  previously  prepared  by  wind- 
ing a  very  small  portion  of  gold  or  tin  M\  round  them  for  a 
short  distance  from  their  tipsare  successivelytaken  andgently 
passed  up  to  the  apex  of  the  root,  the  foil  when  there  being 
slid  off  by  rubbing  it  against  the  sides  of  the  canal,  and 
then  impacted  down  by  pressing  with  the  end  of  the  broach, 
which,  of  course,  must  be  blunt-ended.  The  three  or  four 
broaches  will  have  introduced  enough  foil  to  plug  the  im- 
mediate apes,  and  then  very  small  ropes  or  strips  introduced 
upon  any  blunt-ended  instrument  of  suitable  form  and  thick- 
ness M-ill  serve  to  complete  the  root-filling. 

One  of  the  dangers  in  filling  roots  is  the  occurrence  of  a 
piston  action,  by  which  any  of  the  contents  of  the  canal 
might  be  forced  out  at  the  end  ;  but  foil  introduced  in  this 
way  minimises  this  danger,  and  most  thoroughly  satisfactory 
results  are  attainable  in  easy  roots,  tliough  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  it  is  really  better  than  any  other  method, 
for  it  certainly  takes  more  time,  and  is  hardly  ajjplicable  to 
difficult  or  very  minute  roots. 
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And  if  in  spite  of  due  care  and  apparently  favourable 
conditions  inflammation  should  arise,  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  get  it  out  of  a  root  which  has  become  very 
tender  under  pressure. 

An  ideally  perfect  root-filling  should  seal  the  canals 
absolutely,  be  easy  of  introduction,  be  non-in-itant  in  case  a 
trace  gets  out  at  the  end,  and  also  be  easy  of  removal  : 
nothing  seems  to  quite  fulfil  all  these  requirements. 

A  favourite  material  with  many  is  zinc  oxychloride  mixed 
very  thin,  and  carried  up  on  small  filaments  of  wool,  which, 
of  course,  are  allowed  to  remain ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  remove, 
and  also  difficult  to  introduce  with  certainty  down  a  small 
root.  Another  material,  largely  used  in  America,  is  a 
solution  of  giitta  percha  in  chloroform,  which  is  pumped  up 
the  root,  and  the  chlorofoi'ni  allowed  to  evaporate  as  much 
as  it  will ;  no  harm  is  done  if  some  filaments  of  wool  are 
left  behind  in  this,  but  it  is  rather  easy  to  get  it  through 
the  apical  foramen,  and  it  is  not  always  well  tolerated  if  this 
happen.  For  some  time  I  was  in  the  habit  of  using  a 
paraffin  solid  at  the  temperature  of  the  mouth,  but  melting 
only  a  little  above  it ;  this,  which  was  carbolised,  was  easily 
got  down  by  the  repeated  introduction  of  hot  bristles 
through  it,  a  pool  of  melted  paraffin  occupying  the  pulp 
chamber  during  the  process,  through  which  bubbles  of  dis- 
placed air  passed  as  the  broaches  went  in  and  out  of  the 
canals. 

Excellent  results  seemed  to  attend  the  employment  of 
this  process,  and  irritation  was  most  rare,  as  nothing  ap- 
proaching to  a  piston  action  could  occur ;  but  on  opening 
up  such  teeth  after  the  lapse  of  months  or  a  year,  the  pulp 
canals  were  sometimes  found  to  be  sweet  but  empty,  the 
semi-solid  paraffin  having  apparently  been  soaked  up  by  the 
dentine,  and  it  has  therefore  been  abandoned  in  favour  of 
wax  with  a  higher  melting  point. 

Dr.  Morrison  of  St.  Louis  has  advocated  the  use  of  very 
soft  gold  wire,  with  which  he  claims  that  the  apical  foramen 
may  be  very  exactly  sealed,  and  I  frequently  combine  the  two 
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processes,  pumping  in  the  melted  Avax  and  then  introducing 
a  suitable  wire  made  very  hot  and  leaving  it  there.  This 
gives  a  root-filling  at  once  complete  and  easy  to  remove 
in  the  event  of  irritation  coming  on. 

Yet  another  useful  material  is  shellac,  with  a  small 
(piautity  of  wax  melted  with  it ;  this  can  be  drawn  out  into 
exceedingly  fine  threads,  of  which  a  number  are  introduced 
side  by  side,  till  no  more  will  go  in,  and  then  they  are 
melted  by  allowing  a  drop  or  two  of  absolute  alcohol  to  run 
in,  or  by  repeatedly  plunging  in  hot  wire.  In  this  case  also, 
if  it  is  thought  fit,  a  wire  may  be  left  in  when  it  is 
finished  ;  this  shellac  root-filling  is  not  at  all  diflicult,  and 
the  results  are  very  good,  but  it  is  not  very  easy  to  get  out 
imless  a  wire  be  left  in,  in  which  case,  with  the  aid  of  spirit, 
it  can  be  softened  and  got  out  fairly  easily. 

Unless  the  root-filling  selected  is  such  that  it  cannot  be 
gi't  out  at  all,  it  is  good  practice  to  defer  the  filling  of  the 
body  of  the  cavity  until  a  few  weeks  have  elapsed,  gutta- 
percha being  introduced  meanwhile. 

For  the  filling  of  flattened  roots  an  instnmient  made  by 
grinding  a  piece  of  watchspring  down  till  it  is  very  uaiTow 
will  be  found  hand}-. 

But  if  a  large  number  of  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth  be 
examined  out  of  the  mouth  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  a 
not  inconsiderable  number  of  teeth  in  which  the  roots  are 
I  if  such  form  and  curvature  that  a  perfect  root-filling  is  ab- 
solutely impossible,  nor  could  the  roots  be  enlarged  to  a 
satisfactory  shape ;  such  roots  cannot  always  be  recognised 
while  the  tooth  is  still  in  the  patient's  head,  and  there  is 
thus  introduced  an  clement  of  uncertainty  against  which  no 
care  can  avail. 

it  has  more  than  once  happened  to  me  to  fail  in  curing 
an  abscess  at  the  end  of  the  roots  of  a  lower  molar,  and  to 
have  to  idtimately  extract  the  tooth,  then  finding  to  my 
niortification  that  the  tooth  was  three-rooted,  whereas  I  had 
been  treating  two  only  of  the  roots ;  had  it  ever  got  to  the 
stage  of  root-filling  failure  would  have  probably  been  the 
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result,  though,  of  course,  in  many  cases,  it  would  be  obvious 
enough  that  there  were  three  roots,  and  all  could  be  dealt 
with.  As  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  so  soon  as  the  puliJ  has 
once  become  involved  in  the  advance  of  caries,  an  element 
of  uncertainty  has  been  introduced  into  the  treatment,  no 
matter  what  care  be  taken,  it  is  a  very  usual  and  a 
good  plan  to  postpone  the  insertion  of  a  permanent  filling 
which  would  involve  not  only  the  expenditure  of  a  good 
deal  of  time,  but  also  a  considerably  greater  amount  of 
handling  to  the  tooth  until  the  success  of  the  treatment  has 
been  assured  by  the  lapse  of  a  material  length  of  time, 
and  so  a  temporary  filling  is  generally  inserted  after  root- 
filling  ;  for  this  purpose  gutta-percha  answers  admirably, 
and  no  form  of  it  so  well  as  the  red  base-plate  preparation. 

So  far  those  cases  only  have  been  taken  into  consideration 
in  which  there  has  been  to  start  with  no  irritation  of  the 
alveolar  periosteum,  but  this  fortunate  state  of  things  by  no 
means  obtains  in  the  majority  of  the  teeth  which  require 
root-filling. 

Iodoform  has  of  late  attracted  some  little  attention  as  an 
antiseptic  for  the  treatment  of  root-canals,  and  is  in  many 
respects  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose.  It  is  a 
body  obtained  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  alcohol,  solid, 
crystalline,  and  of  heavy  disagreeable  odour.  It  is  inimical 
to,  but  not  absolutely  destructive  to,  all  forms  of  organisms, 
for  micrococci  have  been  fovmd  growing  in  a  fluid  smelling 
strongly  of  iodoform ;  and  it  is  not  quite  certain  in  what 
way  it  acts,  though  it  is  believed  that  it  is  by  the  setting- 
free  of  iodine,  itself  a  powerful  antiseptic,  and  probably 
doubly  powerful  in  a  nascent  state.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  being  non-irritant,  and  of  being  very  lasting  in  its  effects, 
for  wool  satiu'ated  with  it  is  found  to  retain  its  smell, 
colour,  &c.,  in  the  root  of  a  tooth  for  years,  while  it  is  in  the 
experience  of  every  one  that  all  trace  of  creosote  or  carbolic 
acid  disappears  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

In  this  country  it  has  been  generally  used  by  being 
carried  on  a  filament  of  wool  moistened  with  eucalyptus  oil. 
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but  Dr.  Biidecker  recommends  the  employment  of  an  etherial 
solution,  about  a  drachm  to  the  ounce,  with  whicii  the 
canals  are  mopped,  and  the  apices  treated,  the  roots  being  sub- 
sequently filled  -with  gutta-percha  solution,  to  Avhich  a  little 
iodoform  has  been  added. 

Iodoform  is  capable  of  producing  poisonous  effects,  though 
only  when  it  has  been  applied  in  quantities  vastly  greater 
in  amount  than  could  be  introduced  into  the  mouth  ;  a 
drachm  is  the  smallest  quantity  which,  so  far  as  T  liavc  read, 
has  been  known  to  produce  any  symptoms. 

lodol,  a  compound  which  readily  sets  free  iodine,  has 
recently  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  iodoform  ;  it  has 
uo  unpleasant  odour,  but  it  is  as  j^ct  doubtful  whether  it  is 
equally  efficacious. 


INFLAMMATION   OF  THE  ALVEOLAR 
PERIOSTEUM. 

The  inflammatory  affections  to  which  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  sockets  of  the  teeth  is  liable,  admit  of  division 
into  the  following  groups  : — 

The  first  will  include  (i.)  general  inflammation  of  the 
alveolar  membrane  affecting  the  socket  of  each  tooth,  or,  at 
all  events,  the  majority  of  the  teeth  equally,  and  dependent 
for  its  origin  upon  a  constitutional  condition,  such  as  rheu- 
matism, the  presence  of  mercury  or  some  other  agent  in  the 
system,  &c.  &c. 

(ii.)  Local  inflammation  involving  the  sockets  of  one  or 
two  teeth,  and  dependent  upon  a  local  cause. 

The  causes  of  periostitis  about  the  jaw  are  various  ;  thiis 
it  may  be  set  vijD  by  the  inhalation  of  phosphorous  fumes, 
and  ultimately  give  rise  to  phosphorous  necrosis.  Or  it  may 
arise  in  a  scrofulous  person ;  or,  again,  as  a  result  of  syphilis 
or  rheumatism.  In  any  case  proliferation  of  medullary  ele- 
ments takes  place  in  the  periosteum ;  they  may  disappeai-, 
or  soften  down  into  pus,  or  become  organised  into  bone.  It 
is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Wood  that  the  hardening  is  more 
common  in  a  rheumatic  than  in  a  strumous  or  syphilitic 
node,  on  account  of  the  greater  readiness  of  the  fibrine  to 
organise  in  the  former  disease,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this 
necrosis  is  made  less  likely  to  ensue. 

Intense  toothache  is  an  early  symptom  of  rheumatic 
periostitis,  which  is,  like  otlier  rheumatic  ailments,  greatly 
affected  by  the  weather;  there  is  not  much  tendency  to 
swelling  or  to  suppuration,  whereas  in  scrofidous  periostitis 
the  pain  is  often  slight,  and  the  swelling  is  usually  con- 
siderable. 
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At  the  outset  of  general  inflammation  of  the  intra-alveolar 
periosteum,  the  first  indication  of  the  presence  of  disease  is 
found  in  the  teeth.  The  uneasiness  in  tlie  first  instance  is 
of  that  kind  which  provokes  a  disposition  to  grind  them  for- 
cibly together.  For  the  moment,  tlie  pressure  (if  the  teeth 
into  their  sockets  gives  relief,  but  the  feelings  of  discomfort 
speedily  return,  and  in  the  course  of  time  they  become  un- 
pleasantly sensitive  to  pressure.  This  is  succeeded  by  a  ten- 
dency to  ache  slightly  on  tiieir  temperature  being  disturbed 
Ijy  a  current  of  cold  air  passing  over  tliem,  or  by  the  pre- 
sence of  hot  or  cold  fluids.  As  the  disease  progresses,  each 
tooth  feels  lengtiicned  and  loosened,  and  can  no  longer  he 
used  in  mastication  without  producing  a  considerable  amount 
of  pain.  Tlie  patient  restricts  himself  to  soft  food,  and  takes 
even  that  with  some  degree  of  caution.  If  the  state  of  the 
moutli  l)c  examined,  we  shall  find  that  tlie  disease  has  ex- 
tended from  tlie  inner  to  the  outer  covering  of  the  .sockets 
and  to  tiie  gums  ;  that  the  latter  arc  of  a  dark  colour, 
thickened  and  vascular,  with  the  free  edge  more  deeply 
coloured  than  the  surrounding  piirts.  Each  tooth  mav  be 
moved  slightly  from  side  to  side  with  the  thumb  and  finger, 
a  condition  due  to  the  thickened  .state  of  the  lining  mem 
brane  of  the  socket,  and  the  consequent  elevation  of  the 
tooth  from  its  proper  level.  The  severity  of  the  symptoms 
will  vary  from  day  to  day,  as  the  general  condition  of  health 
is  better  or  worse.  When  the  disease  is  essentiallv  rheu- 
matic in  character  (and  it  is  to  the  disease  wlien  so  modified 
that  the  foregoing  description  is  more  esjiecially  applicable), 
the  inflammation  seldom  advances  beyond  a  congested  state 
of  the  vessels,  with  effusion  into  the  surrounding  tissues.  It 
is  only  in  extremely  severe  cases  that  sujiijurative  action  is 
established,  and  in  them  the  secretion  of  pus  is  limited  to 
that  portion  of  the  alveolar  membrane  which  merges  into  the 
mucous  membrane  at  the  necks  of  the  teeth.  The  jniruleut 
discharge  oozes  up  between  the  gums  and  tlie  teeth,  and 
may  generally  lie  rendered  visible  by  making  pressure  upon 
the  former.    The  state  is  altogether  diflerent  from  that  of 
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alveolar  abscess  or  gum-boil.  In  the  former  the  pus  is  pro- 
duced at  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  and  finds  a  ready  escape  ;  in 
the  latter,  it  is  formed  about  the  root  of  the  tooth,  is  enclosed 
within  the  socket,  and  has  to  find  its  M-ay  either  by  the  side 
of  the  tooth  or  through  the  alveolar  wall  to  the  surface  of 
the  gum.  And  it  may  be  doubted  whether  these  suppurative 
cases  really  all  belong  to  the  same  category. 

Prolonged  inflammation  of  the  alveolar  membrane  may 
lead  only  to  the  absorption  of  the  alveoli,  and  this,  with  the 
consequent  loosening  and  loss  of  the  teeth,  is  the  more  com- 
mon result ;  but  examples  are  not  wanting  to  show  that  the 
suppurative  state  may,  in  enfeebled  and  strumous  subjects, 
be  succeeded  by  ulceration  of  the  soft  parts,  and  necrosis  of 
the  alveolar  margin,  involving,  perhaps,  the  loss  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  jaw. 

I  have  seen  a  few  cases  in  which  the  inflammatory  action 
has  ultimately  led  to  the  production  of  large  florid  granula- 
tions. They  have  sprung  up  close  to  the  teeth,  the  crowns 
of  which  have  been,  in  great  part,  overrun  and  obscm-ed  by 
the  morbid  growth.  The  patients  complained  of  pain  and 
tenderness  in  the  teeth,  and  perfect  inability  to  use  them  in 
the  mastication  of  food. 

When  inflammation  of  the  alveolar  periosteum  is  con- 
nected with  a  rheumatic  state  of  the  system,  the  principal 
indication  of  the  presence  of  that  disease  may  at  times  be 
confined  to  the  state  of  the  teeth  and  gums,  but  the  ab- 
normal condition  of  these  parts,  when  so  affected,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  present  a  specific  character.  The  patient 
will  attribute  the  visitation  of  disease  to  exposure,  to  a 
draught,  to  having  taken  cold,  and  will  tell  you  that  the 
feeling  of  comfort  will  now,  as  heretofore,  be  restored  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days. 

There  are,  however,  cases  of  inflammation  of  tlio  alveolar 
periosteum  which  present  a  specific  character,  have  a  specific 
cause,  and  follow  a  specific  course.  One  of  the  eflfects  pro- 
duced when  the  system  is  falling  under  the  influence  of 
mercury,  is  a  congested  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  alveolar 
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periosteum.  The  teeth  become  tender,  elongated,  and  loose, 
and  the  breath  tainted  with  tlie  mercurial  foetor.  Let  the 
exhibition  of  the  metal  be  continued,  and  large  sloughs  will 
be  formed  upon  the  inflamed  parts,  and  portions  of  the  alveoli, 
witii  tlie  contained  toetli,  will  be  lost.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  mercury  be  discontinued  wlien  the  inflammatory  action 
is,  although  well  marked,  moderate  in  amount,  the  induced 
disease  M-ill  gradually  subside. 

The  foUowin''  substances  are  mentioned  bv  Sir  Thomas 
Watson  as  occasionally  producing  ptyalism.  Preparations 
of  gold,  of  copper,  of  antimony,  and  arsenic;  also  castor-oil, 
digitalis,  iodide  of  potassium  and  ojiium,  croton-oil  given  in- 
ternally, and  nitro-muriatic  acid  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
body,  have  also  been  mentioned  as  occasionally  productive  of 
similar  results. 

Moderate  salivation,  induced  once  or  twice  only,  may 
cause  but  little  mischief,  but  if  the  ptyalism  be  iicpt  up  for 
a  long  time,  or  if  it  be  frequently  induced,  a  permanent 
injury  will  be  inflicted  upon  the  organs  of  mastication. 
The  production  of  frequent  or  prolonged  inflammation  of 
the  alveolar  periosteum  will  be  followed  by  the  absorption 
of  the  alveoli,  the  gums  will  recede,  and  the  teeth,  having 
lost  their  implantation,  fall  out  long  before  their  destined 
time. 

Tiio  degree  of  mischief  will  depend  upon  the  length  of 
time  tlie  system  has  been  kept  imder  the  action  of  mercury, 
but  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient  will  exercise  a  still 
greater  influence.  There  are  those  in  whom  a  single  dose 
of  calomel,  or  even  of  blue  pill,  will  produce  salivation,  and 
the  second  or  third  induce  the  formation  of  large  sloughs, 
with  necrosis  of  more  or  less  of  the  alveolar  processes. 
There  are  others,  again,  in  whom  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
produce  ptyalism. 

The  destruction  from  sloughing  of  the  soft  parts  in  the 
alveolar  region  of  the  mouth,  conscqucut  upon  inflammation 
commencing  in  the  gums  and  intra-alveolar  periosteum,  is 
sometimes  so  extensive  that  the  cicatrices  which  follow  drag 
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doAvn  and  fix  the  cheeks  firmly  to  the  maxilla3,  and  limit 
the  motion  of  the  jaw,  depriving  the  patient  of  the  ability 
to  open  the  mouth  sufficiently  for  the  ready  introduction  of 
solid  food. 

The  treatment  in  general  inflammation  of  the  alveolai* 
periosteum  must,  in  cases  dependent  upon  a  bad  state  of  the 
system,  be  addressed  to  the  improvement  of  the  general 
health.  If  the  local  disorder  depends  upon  rheumatism,  the 
usual  remedies  for  the  relief  of  that  disease  should  be  ad- 
ministered, such  as  alkalies,  abstinence  from  malt  liquors, 
and  fomentations  or  steaming  of  the  mouth ;  in  some  cases 
iodide  of  potassium  in  large  doses  will  have  a  most  marked 
effect  in  cutting  the  disease  short ;  if  the  malady  assumes  a 
strumous  type,  the  remedies  best  suited  for  the  treatment 
of  sti'uma  should  be  prescribed.  If  the  disease  be  depen- 
dent on  an  enfeebled  state  of  the  body,  a  generous  diet, 
with  quinine,  or  some  other  equally  active  tonic,  wiU  prove 
advantageous. 

Cases  which  partake  of  the  latter  character  and  yield 
rapidly  to  generous  treatment,  prevail  towards  the  end  of  the 
London  season,  and  among  those  who  have  applied  them- 
selves too  closely  to  business. 

In  aiding  the  general  treatment,  local  remedies  will  be 
found  useful.  During  the  stage  of  congestion,  finely- 
powderd  tannin  may  be  rubbed  upon  the  gums  night  and 
moi-niug,  or  even  more  frequently;  or  the  gums  may  be 
painted  with  tincture  of  iodine  (double  strength).  If  the 
secretions  of  the  mouth  are  off'eusive,  or  if  pus  be  formed 
between  the  teeth  and  gums,  a  wash  composed  of  eight  or 
ten  grains  of  chloride  of  zinc  to  an  ounce  of  water,  will 
aff"ord  relief,  if  held  in  the  mouth  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
at  intervals  of  four  or  six  hours.  "When  the  inflammation  is 
slight,  a  solution  of  borax  in  eau-de-cologne  forms  an  agree- 
able and  efficient  application;  but  when  suppuration  has 
been  established,  or  when  sloughs  have  formed,  the  solution 
of  chloride  of  zinc  (the  strength  of  which  should  be  varied  to 
suit  the  case)  will  be  found  to  produce  a  much  more  rapid 
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uud  beneficial  effect.  The  fcetor  which  attends  such  cases 
is  at  once  removed  by  the  zinc,  and  the  parts  undergoing 
suppiu'atiou,  if  the  general  health  be  improved,  are  brought 
into  a  more  healthy  state.  A  state  of  inflammation  having 
been  established  from  a  general  cause,  is  sometimes  kept  up 
by  two  or  three  defective  teeth.  Now,  whatever  may  be  the 
nature  of  the  defect,  in  the  absence  of  a  speedy  and  complete 
remedy,  the  teeth  should  be  removed. 

Local  Inflammation  involving  the  periosteal  investment  of 
the  roots  of  one  or  two  teeth. — It  will  be  convenient  to  con- 
sider this  subject  under  the  two  heads  of  active,  or  acute, 
and  chronic  inflammation. 

Under  the  former  will  be  placed  cases  which  terminate  in 
alveolar  abscess,  as  distinguished  from  those  cases  of  chi'onic 
disease  in  which  the  periosteum  remains  in  a  state  of  inflam- 
mation without  proceeding  to  suppuration,  excepting  at  the 
point  where  the  gum  and  the  periosteum  meet.  Such  cases 
will  Ml  under  the  latter  division. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  dental  periosteum,  when  con- 
fined to  the  alveoli  of  one  or  two  teeth,  usually  arises  in 
couuectiou  with,  and  as  a  distinct  sequence  of,  pre-existing 
disease  in  the  involved  tooth  or  teeth.  Examples  are,  how- 
ever, not  wanting  to  show  that  this  disease  may  be  established 
in  the  sockets  of  teeth  perfectly  free  from  caries,  and  appa- 
rently from  any  other  morbid  condition ;  these  cases  arc 
probably  referable  to  one  or  other  of  the  causes  of  general 
periostitis  which  have  just  been  enumerated.  Whatever  may 
be  the  exciting  cause,  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  present 
but  little  variety,  excepting  as  respects  their  intensity,  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  different  phases  of  inflammation 
succeed  each  other,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  become  involved. 

The  inflammatory  action  usually  sets  in  with  feelings  of 
sliglit  uneasiness  and  tension,  sensations  which  excite  a  strong 
desire  to  press  by  the  opposite  teetli,  or  to  shake  with  the 
fingers,  the  aff"ectud  tooth  in  its  socket.  Slight,  steady  pressure 
of  tlie  fang  into  the  jaw  gives  relief,  but  the  uneasiness 
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returns  on  the  pressure  being  -withdrawn.  The  sense  of 
uneasiness  is  soon  followed  by  a  dull,  heavy  pain,  and  the 
tooth  feels  to  be  longer  than  its  fellows.  The  desire  to  move 
the  tooth  in  its  socket  continues,  till  disease  has  rendered  the 
parts  so  tender  that  pressure  can  no  longer  be  borne,  and  even 
the  mouth  cannot  be  firmly  closed  without  pain. 

The  existence  of  disease  within  the  socket  is  soon  shown 
in  the  gum,  which  becomes  swollen  and  tender  opposite  the 
fangs  of  the  tooth  whose  periostevim  is  affected.  In  addition 
to  this  latter  symptom,  and  often  prior  to  its  appearance 
the  free  edge  of  the  gum  assumes  a  deep  red  colour,  unac- 
companied by  pain,  tenderness,  or  scarcely  any  swelling. 
The  neck  of  the  tooth  appears  encircled  Avith  a  well-defined 
red  ring.  This  symptom  is  usually  present  in  the  earlier 
stage  ;  but  as  the  disease  advances  the  distinction  is  lost  in 
the  general  inflammation  of  the  gum.  In  health  the  gums 
near  to  the  necks  of  the  teeth  are  pale  in  colour,  whilst 
opposite  to  the  deeper  portions  of  the  root  they  are  darker, 
and  fine  vessels  are  visible  in  them  ;  in  periostitis  this  dis- 
tinction, termed  by  some  American  authors  the  "health 
line,"  is  lost.  The  pain  becomes  more  severe,  but  still 
preserves  its  heavy,  wearing  character,  and  though  not 
always  constant,  is  seldom  absent  for  many  successive 
hours. 

If  the  progress  of  the  disease  be  unarrested,  the  periosteum 
becomes  detached  from  the  cementum,  and  the  point  of  sepa- 
ration usually  commences  at,  and  extends  from,  the  foramen 
in  the  root  of  the  tooth.  Into  the  interval  thus  formed  pus 
is  poured  from  the  separated  surface  of  the  periosteum.  The 
fang  at  this  part  loses  its  vitality,  and  is  bathed  in  pus,  the 
quantity  of  which  is  gradually  increased,  space  being  gained 
in  the  alveolus  for  the  dilatation  of  tlie  abscess  at  the  expense 
of  the  bone.  The  extent  to  M-hich  the  alveolus  becomes 
excavated  will  vary  M'ith  each  case.  It  may  be  hollowed  out 
to  a  very  limited  extent  around  the  apex  of  the  root,  or  a 
large  cavity  may  be  formed,  exceeding  in  dimensions  that 
which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  the  accompanying  figure. 
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The  size  of  the  abscess  will  depend  iipon  the  activity  of  the 
symptoms,  tlie  time  the  pus  is  pent  up,  aud  the  state  of 
health  of  the  patient. 

So  soon  as  suppuration  is  established  a  ])rocess  is  set  up 
for  liberatini,'  the  secretion.  Either  the  periosteum  becomes 
detached  fi'om  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  and  the  pus  finds  its 
way  by  the  side  of  the  socket  and  passes  out  at  the  edge  of 
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the  gum,  or  a  perforation  is  made  in  the  wall  of  the  alveolus, 
through  which  the  contents  of  the  abscess  pass  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  gum.  At  this  stage  of  the  disease  we  have 
a  kind  of  double  abscess — an  abscess  with  a  constriction,  one 
division  of  wliich  is  situated  iu  the  gum,  and  the  other  within 
the  alveolus,  the  two  being  connected  by  a  small  opening 
tlu-ough  the  alveolar  plate.  If  the  disease  be  left  to  run  its 
own  course,  the  contents  of  the  abscess  will  sooner  or  later 
find  their  way  to  the  surface  and  escape.  But  the  time 
occupied  in  tlie  process  will  depend  upon  the  situation  of  the 
disease,  upon  tlie  condition  of  the  parts  prior  to  the  advent 
of  disease,  and  upon  the  general  condition  of  the  patient.  In 

(■)  An  upper  jaw  in  wliicli  the  effect  of  alveolar  abscess  in  excavating 
the  bone  is  shown. 
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those  who  are  in  strong  health,  the  formation  of  an  alveolar 
abscess  is  soon  succeeded  by  swelling  of  the  gum  and  the 
escape  of  the  pus.  But  in  patients  who  are  in  a  debilitated 
condition  the  disease  advances  more  slowly ;  the  products  of 
suppiuration  accumulate,  and  a  large  abscess  is  formed,  at  the 
expense,  perhaps,  of  the  sockets  of  several  adjoining  teeth. 
Considerable  mischief  may  have  been  produced  before  the 
natural  relief  by  the  spontaneous  bursting  of  the  abscess  is 
obtained.  The  jjus,  instead  of  escaping  into  the  mouth,  may 
find  its  way  to  the  surface  of  the  face,  or  iuto  the  antrum. 
The  latter  result  is,  of  course,  only  likely  to  occur  when  the 
disease  has  originated  in  the  bicuspid  or  molar  teeth  of  the 
upper  jaw  ;  a  case,  however,  came  under  my  notice  in  which, 
on  the  extraction  of  a  central  incisor  in  consequence  of 
alveolar  abscess,  a  perforation  into  the  antrum  was  found  to 
exist.  The  previous  symptoms  of  abscess  of  the  antrum  had 
been  but  little  mai-ked.  There  is  no  tooth  from  the  socket 
of  which  an  abscess  may  not  extend  to  the  surface  of  the  face. 
Instances  are  sometimes  met  with  of  an  abscess  connected 
with  the  root  of  a  lower  incisor  tooth  opening  under  the  chin, 
and  more  rarely,  opening  in  front  of  the  chin. 

Abscesses  resulting  from  difficult  eruption,  or  caries  of  the 
wisdom  teeth,  occasionally  pass  forwards  inside  the  mouth, 
and  open  near  the  canines  or  bicuspids ;  or  they  may  jjass 
backwards  and  burst  into  the  fauces  (^) ;  they  are  not 
uncommonly  productive  of  very  considerable  constitutional 
disturbance,  and  are  prone  to  cause  trismus,  of  which  one 
case  is  recorded  as  having  lasted  as  long  as  nine  months, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  being  cured  by  the  removal  of 
the  tooth. 

A  case  of  abscess  resulting  from  a  first  molar  is  mentioned 
as  having  in  the  first  instance  burst  below  the  jaw ;  the  pus 
gravitating  down  the  neck,  a  second  opening  lower  down 
resulted,  and  finally  two  sinuses  opening  below  the  clavicle 
were  established. 

(')  Transactions  of  the  Odontological  Society,  1858,  p.  53. 
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A  somewhat  chronic  pyremia  has  been  observed  to  follow 
upon  an  alveolar  abscess  (Mi-.  Howse,  "  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette,"  1876).  Suppuration  occurred  in  the  inferior  den 
tal  canal,  and  acute  pei-iostitis  in  the  posterior  half  of  the 
lower  jaw,  which  was  denuded  of  its  periosteum  ;  the  inflam 
matiou  extended  thence  through  the  pterygoid  fossa  into  the 
orbit,  and  thence  backwards.  Ostitis  of  the  vault  of  the 
skull  followed,  and  general  pytemia,  resulting  in  the  patient's 
death  on  the  ninth  day  after  the  supervention  of  the  acute 
stage. 

Tlie  chronic  stage  had  lasted  five  weeks,  and  no  special 
history  of  pain  or  swelling  of  the  jaws  prior  to  this  could  be 
obtained,  tliough  the  patient's  age  (four  and  a  half)  rendered 
the  history  necessarily  imperfect ;  tlie  post-mortem  left, 
however,  no  doubt  as  to  the  sequence  of  events  in  the  case. 

Anotlier  disastrous  case  is  related  by  Dr.  Harrison  Allen 
("  Dental  Cosmos,"  Nov.  1874).  Tlie  roots  of  a  lower  wisdom 
tooth  were  filled,  tliis  operation  being  followed  by  ostitis  and 
periostitis  in  its  vicinity.  An  abscess  formed  between  the 
mylo-hyoid  and  the  jaw,  which  gravitated  down  as  far  as  the 
hyoid  bone,  and  crept  up  along  the  course  of  the  facial 
artery  :  the  floor  of  the  mouth  was  pushed  up  by  pus,  and 
severe  unilateral  glossitis  ensued.  Death  ensued  from 
mechanical  sufl'ocation  four  days  after  the  occurrence  of 
extra-maxillary  complications. 

In  Wedl's  "Pathologic  de  Ziihiic  "  (page  173),  a  case  is 
quoted  from  M.  Leynseele,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  lower 
jaw  was  splintered  in  the  removal  of  a  tooth  ;  pus  burrowed 
along  tlie  side  of  the  jaw,  ascending  by  tlie  ramus  to  the 
base  of  the  skull ;  and  gaining  access  to  tlie  cranial  cavity 
by  the  foramen  ovale,  rotundum,  and  spinosum,  caused  the 
patient's  death  from  meningitis. 

Another  case  resulted  from  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
extract  an  upper  molar  tooth ;  suppurative  periostitis  around 
the  tooth  ensued,  and  rapidly  spread  to  the  body  of  the  jaw  ; 
after  a  fortnight  the  necrosed  bone  was  readily  removed,  but 
severe  rigors  ensued,  and  the  patient  died,  at  the  end  of  a 
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month,  of  pysemia,  the  immediate  cause  of  death  being 
pleuro-pneumonia  (^). 

■  M.  Robert  (2)  also  relates  a  case  in  -which  necrosis  super- 
vened on  an  abscess  connected  with  a  lower  wisdom  tooth  ; 
what  is  described  as  "  purulent  infiltration  "  of  the  side  of 
the  neck  followed,  and  the  patient  rapidly  sank. 

Mr.  Pearce  Gould  ("  British  Dental  Ass.  Journal,"  ]\Iarch. 
1886)  has  recorded  a  case  of  death  from  alveolar  abscess, 
resulting  in  thrombosis  of  the  cavernous  sinus  :  on  admit- 
tance the  patient,  setat.  57,  presented  a  sloughy  opening  in 
the  centre  of  the  right  cheek.  An  incision  was  made  from 
the  outside,  and  six  molar  teeth  were  extracted.  The  tris- 
mus was  relieved,  but  oedema  of  the  right  temple  appeared, 
and  subsequently  an  abscess  above  the  external  angular  pro- 
cesses of  the  orbit,  and  another  in  the  posterior  triangle  of 
the  neck,  but  the  internal  jugular  was  not  thrombosed.  The 
respiration  became  stertorous,  pulse  1 26,  small,  temp.  103"8, 
and  crops  of  herpes  appeared  about  the  lips.  Great  oedema 
of  the  orbit  and  chemosis,  with  some  proptosis  ensued, 
and  some  rigors  occurred.  Death  in  a  state  of  coma 
ensued. 

At  the  post-mortem  the  outer  part  of  the  right  side  of 
the  lower  jaw  was  sound  ;  some  lymph  was  detected  along 
the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  sella  turcica ; 
the  right  cavernoi;s  sinus  Mas  distended  and  contained 
yellowish  pus  ;  the  right  ophthalmic  vein  was  similarly 
affected.  The  left  cavernous  sinus  contained  a  clot.  Pro- 
bably thrombosis  had  spread  through  the  pterygoid  vein  on 
the  right  side,  and  thence  by  the  circular  sinus  to  the  left 
side. 

Another  fatal  case  is  reported  by  M.  Poncet  ("  Brit.  Med. 
Journal,"  March  6,  1886),  which  was  admitted  to  the  wards  of 
Val-de-Grace  ten  days  after  general  symptoms  of  scpticajmia 
manifested  themselves.    There  was  much  swelling  at  the 

(')  Deutsche  Yiertcljalirscbrift,  1872, 

(-)  Conferences  do  Ciimque  Ghirurgicale,  Paris,  1860. 
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angle  of  the  jaw,  and  both  foreaniiH  wore  ajdeniat'jiiH,  and 
iipun  one  there  were  KcrouH  veKicIeH.  At  tlie  necro|;Ky  tlie 
riglit  niaKHeter  niUK<;le  waH  found  to  contain  Hinall  al^KceHBCH, 
iw  did  al«o  the  Ktcrno-muHtoid. 

Tliere  were  no  rnetaKtatic  abKcesseK  in  tiie  arm,  but  the 
ojderria  waK  purulent,  and  wjntained  quantiticH  of  uiieroljeH. 

In  the  hlofxl-clotH  found  in  the  right  heart  there  were 
alHO  colonicH.  ho  that  M.  Poncct  coneludcfl  that  the  patient 
died  of  inierobe-pyainiia,  reHulting  from  dental  carieH. 

'i'huH  extensive  alveolar  abBCOHH  not  uncoinmonly  reHultn 
in  partial  necroKlH  of  the  bone,  but  to  this  we  Hhall  have  to 
recur  under  the  head  of  NecrowiM. 

\\  lien  the  lower  molar  or  IjieuKpid  teeth  caow;  an  abKcesH 
which  tindn  exit  on  the  face,  the  opening  Ih  uHually  below 
the  attachment  of  the  bucinator  rnuBcle,  and  coUectionH  of 
matter  formed  about  the  wiwiom  teeth  often  paisH  between 
the  iiMiKcles  and  bone,  and  escape  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 
It  will  generally  l;e  found  that,  in  caKCH  where  the  al^HceHH 
Inn-stH  externally,  the  endn  of  the  rootH  of  the  teeth  paHH 
beyond  the  level  at  which  the  mucouK  membrane  m  reflected 
from  the  cheek  to  the  gurnH  (Salter).  Under  certain  cir- 
cuniHtaneeH  the  abHCCKH  Kac  may  become  a  nerouH  cynt,  an  is 
nientioned  by  Mr.  Halter;  thiw,  which  may  occur  in  all  partb 
of  the  htody,  Ih  Kometirnes  attended  with  jjcculiar  cohhc- 
(liicnce.s  in  the  jaw,  for  the  cyst  may  enlarge  between  the 
plates  of  the  alveolus,  and  thus  give  origin  to  cystic  disease 
of  the  jaw. 

Sii])puration  in  the  lymphatic  glands  is  a  frequent  sequence 
of  alveolar  abscess,  and  is  especially  prone  to  happen  in 
strumous  subjects. 

A  collection  of  pus  formed  in  the  socket  of  an  upper  in- 
cisor, will  sometimes  burrow  along  between  the  bone  and 
periosteum  of  the  hard  palate,  and  open  upon  the  surface  of 
the  soft  palate  ;  in  other  cases,  the  periosteum  is  separated 
from  the  one  Hide  of  the  hard  j^alate,  and  forced  downwards 
to  a  level  with  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  by  the  accumulated 
I'UH.    The  pressure  caused  by  the  abscess,  which  often  be- 
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comes  chronic,  may  cause  absorption  of  a  portion  of  the 
palatine  process  of  the  superior  maxilla,  as  occurred  in  a 
case  recently  under  observation.  For  some  reason  not  very 
apparent,  abscess  on  the  palate  almost  invariably  proceeds 
from  a  lateral  incisor.  A  case  has  lately  been  recorded  in 
which  pus  dripped  down  behind  the  velum  ;  it  was  found  to 
proceed  from  an  alveolar  abscess  about  the  fang  of  a  lateral 
incisor. 

The  opening  of  the  abscess,  whether  effected  by  nature  or 
by  the  hand  of  the  surgeon,  forms  an  epoch  in  the  complaint. 
The  symptoms  from  that  time  gradually  subside,  the  pain 
dies  away,  and  the  swelling  rapidly  diminishes,  leaving  a 
small  opening  through  which  pus  will  continue  to  be  dis- 
charged. The  coats  of  the  abscess  gradually  contract,  and 
close  upon  the  root  from  which  they  had  become  separated, 
but  the  separation  of  the  two  parts  is  probably  permanently 
maintained.  While  the  inner  sui-face  approaches  the  root 
of  the  tooth,  the  outer  surface  of  the  coats  of  the  abscess 
becomes  thickened,  and  occupies  the  space  which  w^ould 
otherwise  be  left  between  the  expanded  alveolus  and  the 
collapsed  abscess.  In  extracting  teeth  which  have  been  the 
cause  of  alveolar  abscess,  the  coats  of  the  abscess  are  some- 
times withdrawn  entire,  and  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
preceding  conditions  is  afforded. 

Such,  then,  are  the  events  which,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  disease,  mark  the  progress  of  alveolar  abscess.  Ex- 
ceptional cases  now  and  then  occur,  in  which  the  local  are 
accompanied  by  severe  constitutional  symptoms,  amounting 
perhaps  to  fever  and  delirium.  Such  instances  are,  however, 
of  comparatively  rare  occurrence ;  indeed,  it  is  wonderful 
how  much  mischief  may  be  done  to  the  alveolar  processes 
without  exciting  any  great  amount  of  either  local  or  consti- 
tutional distiu'bance.  An  abscess  enclosed  in  the  substance 
of  any  other  bone,  in  the  manner  an  alveolar  abscess  is  at  its 
commencement  shut  up  in  the  jaw,  would,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing two  or  three  days  of  toothache  and  a  swoL^n  face, 
confine  the  patient  to  his  room  for  weeks. 
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It  is  not  uncommon  for  an  abscess  on  the  hai-d  palate  to 
pass  into  a  chronic  condition,  and  remain  ahuost  unnoticed 
by  the  patient  for  months,  or  even  years. 

Alveolar  periostitis  may,  however,  move  more  slowly 
through  its  various  stages.  A  considerable  length  of  time 
may  intervene  between  the  commencement  of  inflammatory 
action  and  the  formation  of  pus,  and  in  the  meanwhile  the 
patient  may  l/e  the  subject  of  violent  intermittent  attacks  of 
pain,  not,  perhaps,  confined  to  the  tooth  alone,  but  often 
extending  to  the  face  and  head,  in  which  situations  the  pain 
may  be  far  more  intolerable  than  in  the  tooth  itself. 

In  cases  answering  to  the  foregoing  description,  it  will 
frequently  be  found  that  dental  exostosis,  slight  in  amount 
perhaps,  yet  distinguishable,  has  commenced  on  the  surface 
covered  by,  or  in  close  proximity  to,  the  inflamed  tissue. 

In  other  cases,  again,  the  suppuration  of  the  inflamed  tissues 
is  limited  to  the  apex  of  the  fong,  througli  the  canal  of  which 
the  pus  oozes  ;  but  the  relief  is  then  only  partial,  and  the 
periosteum  continues  to  thicken,  and  the  alveolus  to  enlarge, 
to  make  way  for  the  increase  in  size  of  the  diseased  membrane. 
The  pain  is  intermittent,  and  often  simulates  in  its  character 
tic-douloureux.  The  condition  I  have  described  is  more 
frequently  found  associated  with  stumps  than  with  teeth 
the  crowns  of  which  are  but  partially  decayed  ;  and  it  is 
common  to  find  the  extremities  of  several  contiguous  stumps 
similarly  involved. 

The  disease  under  consideration  may  assume  yet  another 
character:  it  may  begin  so  gradually,  and  advance  towards 
suppuration  so  slowly  and  painlessly,  that  the  patient  is  not 
aware  of  its  existence  until  he  discovers  a  tumour  on  the 
gum,  or  the  contents  of  an  abscess  escape  into  the  mouth  ; 
so  little  inconvenience  is  felt  that  the  occurrence  is  forgotten, 
untd,  from  some  cause  or  other,  the  canal  leading  to  the 
alveolus  containing  the  remnants  of  the  disease  becomes 
closed,  and  pus  re-collects.  The  contents  of  the  abscess 
agam  find  their  way  to  the  surface,  and  the  comfort  of  the 
patient  is  restored.    Sooner  or  later  the  disease  assumes  a 
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more  active  form,  and  necessitates  the  removal  of  the 
tooth. 

Cases  of  this  passive  character  are  sometimes  productive 
of  sympathetic  pain,  and  should  not,  therefore,  be  lost  sight 
of.  The  gum,  too,  over  the  affected  alveolus,  frequently 
becomes  thickened,  minutely  nodulated  on  the  surface,  and 
assumes  a  mottled  hue. 

The  fistulous  opening  of  a  chronic  alveolar  abscess  is  some- 
times situated  on  a  long  papilla-like  process,  projected  out 
from  the  gum  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  or  even  half  an  inch. 
It  may  be  flexible,  and  lie  flattened  upon  the  contiguous 
gum,  or  the  character  of  a  dense  hard  granulation  may  be 
assumed. 

In  any  description  of  case,  should  the  inflammation  be 
acute  in  the  first  instance  or  subsequently,  and  the  system 
in  an  unfavourable  state,  the  diseased  action  may  extend 
to  the  periosteum  of  the  body  of  the  jaw,  and  if  not 
speedily  relieved,  occasion  thickening  of  the  bone,  or, 
even  worse,  it  may  terminate  in  necrosis  of  a  considerable 
portion.  I  have  known  three-fourths  of  the  under  jaw  lost 
from  disease  commencing  in  the  dental  periosteum  of  one 
tooth.  In  moi'e  favourable  instances,  the  disease  may  cree]> 
on  only  to  the  adjoining  teeth,  occasion  their  loss,  and  then 
end.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  inflamma- 
tion does  not  spread  :  the  pus  makes  its  way  to  the  surface, 
and  a  fistulous  opening  in  the  gum,  with  slight  thickening 
of  the  surrounding  parts,  remains  to  mark  the  spot. 

Several  specimens  in  my  own  collection  show  that  active 
inflammation  of  the  dental  periosteum  may  arise  in  connec- 
tion with  a  tooth  without  our  being  able  to  trace  the  cause 
— that  a  large  alveolar  cavity  may  be  formed,  the  involved 
tooth  and  the  neighbouring  parts  being,  so  fiir  as  we  can  see, 
healthy.  In  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  however,  the 
disease  follows  or  results  from,  or  is  an  extension  of,  inflam- 
mation of  the  dental  pulp,  or  is  consequent  on  necrosis  of 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  fang  of  a  defective  tooth. 

The  usual  cause  of  acute  alveolar  abscess  is  the  escape 
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from  the  end  of  a  root  of  putrid  contents  of  the  pulp 
chamber  and  of  the  root  canals,  thus  inoculating  with 
septic  material  the  tissues  external  to  the  apex  of  the  root. 

The  excessively  acute  inflammatory  disturbance  which 
sometimes  results  from  the  first  interference  with  a  dead 
tooth,  when  during  a  too  energetic  dressing  of  the  canal, 
something  is  jjumped  out  at  the  end,  is  an  instructive 
example  of  this  state  of  things,  and  necessitates  great 
caution  in  the  first  dressings.  These  should  consist  of  a 
mere  wick  of  wool  dipped  in  an  antiseptic,  and  the  cavity  of 
decay  should  be  only  very  loosely  closed. 

A  point  of  the  utmost  interest,  and  indeed  of  very  practical 
importance  is  whether  inflammation  and  consequent  alveolar 
abscess  is  in  all  instances  of  a  septic  character.  If  we  were 
sure  that  a  root  once  thoroughly  disinfected  and  filled  was 
secure  against  all  chance  of  abscess  it  would  be  a  solid 
ground  on  which  to  go  ;  on  the  other  hand  if  inflammation 
can  arise  de  novo  at  the  end  of  such  a  root  without  the 
access  of  any  external  influence  there  is  an  element  of 
uncertainty  which  we  have  no  means  of  eliminating.  For- 
tunately the  balance  of  evidence  seems  to  point  to  the  great 
majority  of  inflammations  at  the  ends  of  roots  being  septic, 
that  is  to  say,  being  due  to  the  introduction  of  poisonous 
ferments,  and  in  a  very  large  percentage  of  cases  a  properly 
filled  root  will  remain  for  an  indefinite  time  healthy ;  on 
the  other  hand  there  are  indications  that  it  is  quite  possible 
for  an  inflammation  to  arise  independently.  Elsewhere  in 
the  body  suppuration  docs  occur  in  ])laces  Avhieh  are 
apparently  inaccessible  to  germs,  and  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  gum-boils  after  exposure  to  cold,  to  mechanical  irritation, 
and  such  causes  seems  to  point  to  the  introduction  of  germs 
not  l)eing  an  absolutely  essential  element  in  the  process. 

ily  own  observations  have  led  me  to  believe  that  puljis 
which  liave  died  under  a  capping  after  being  nearly  exposed 
are  generally  found  to  be  crammed  with  organisms  of  many 
kinds,  and  that  the  abscess  ensuing  is  apt  to  be  one  of  great 
severity  and  attended  with  much  pain.    But  when  pulps 
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have  died  as  a  consequence  of  a  blow,  -witli  no  breach  of 
surface,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  no  abscess  to  ensue,  though 
often  a  shght  swelhng  is  to  be  felt  about  the  root.  When, 
for  purposes  of  treatment  the  tooth  is  opened  up,  it  is  not  a 
rare  thing  for  the  slumbering  abscess  to  be  lighted  up  into 
an  active,  not  to  say  violent,  state,  perhaps  owing  to  the 
entrance  of  germs. 

When  such  a  tooth  is  opened  for  the  first  time  the  pulp 
win  be  found  sometimes  mummified,  sometimes  moist,  white 
and  sodden  looking,  but  of  its  fall  size  and  free  from  all  smell. 
Now  this  is  just  as  it  should  be  theoretically,  for  decomposi- 
tion ought  to  be  as  impossible  for  it  as  it  is  for  a  piece  of 
tinned  meat. 

But  sometimes  the  pulp  will  be  found  hquified  and  in  a 
state  of  stinking  decomposition,  and,  so  far,  I  have  failed  to 
find  any  evidence  of  the  presence  of  organisms.  Here  is  a 
dilemma ;  on  the  one  hand  if  germs  are  there  how  can  they 
have  got  there ;  on  the  other  it  is  pretty  generally  believed 
that  stinking  decompositions  do  not  take  place  without 
them,  yet  here  we  have  one  where  germs  have  not  only 
not  been  found,  but  where  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  they 
can  have  got  access.  And  further  such  teeth  are  capable  of 
setting  up  the  most  violent  abscess  without  ever  having 
been  opened,  so  that  we  have  the  whole  train  of  events, 
putrefaction,  apical  inflammation,  and  abscess  without  any 
communication  with  the  outside.  It  may  be  said  that 
germs  were  there  circulating  in  the  blood,  and  that  they 
only  could  grow  and  multij^ly  when  the  vitality  of  the  pulp 
was  destroyed  by  the  blow  ;  but  so  far  they  have,  if  this  be 
the  case,  eluded  discovery. 

Moreover,  if  they  are  in  the  blood,  ready  to  pounce  down 
on  any  part  at  their  first  opportunity,  root-filling  can  never 
hope  to  exclude  them  from  the  periosteum,  but  the  most 
that  it  can  do  will  be  to  leave  them  but  little  pabulum. 

Treatment. — Whatever  the  stage  of  alveolar  inflammation 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  clear  out  the  pulp  cavity 
and  the  root  canals,  but  a  certain  amoiuit  of  caution  must 
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be  exei-cised  when  an  actual  abscess  has  not  vet  occuiTed, 
lest  the  operations  intended  to  avert  it  have  the  effect  of 
inducing  an  inflammation  of  very  virulent  type.  The 
utmost  care  must  be  taken  lest  septic  matter  be  forced  out 
at  the  end  of  the  roots,  and  it  is  therefore  best,  if  time  be 
no  object,  to  be  content  with  freely  opening  up  the  pulp 
cavity,  thoroughly  syi'inging  it,  and  sponging  it  out  with 
antiseptics,  without  doing  more  to  the  root  canals  than 
gently  cleansing  them,  and  leaving  the  antiseptic  dressing 
in  the  general  body  of  the  pulp  cavity,  the  whole  tooth 
being  closed  but  lightly,  and  the  root  canals  left  empty ;  at 
the  next  sitting,  when  the  contents  of  the  tooth  have  been 
for  a  time  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  antiseptic,  the  roots 
may  be  more  thoroughly  explored,  and  dressing  left  up 
them.  For  the  first  treatment  of  putrid  canals  I  myself 
prefer  permanganate  of  potash,  or  a  half  per  cent,  solution 
of  mercuric  chloride,  which  do  not  coagvdate  albuminous 
fluids ;  and  thymol  forms  a  very  good  dressing  to  leave  in 
the  pulp  chamber ;  for  the  subsequent  root  dressings 
eucalyptus  oil  and  iodoform,  or  creasote.  Campliorated 
spirit  finds  much  f;ivour  with  some,  and  its  action  would 
closely  resemble  that  of  thymol. 

The  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  alveolus  may  con- 
veniently be  considered  under  two  heads,  that  in  which 
there  is  already  a  fistulous  opening  on  the  gum,  either 
spontaneous  or  obtainable  by  lancing,  and  that  in  which  no 
such  agent  exists. 

In  the  first  state  of  things  a  cure  is  comparatively  quick 
and  easy,  for  potent  agents  can  be  employed  from  the  first 
without  any  fear  of  lighting  up  a  violent  fresh  access  of  in- 
flammation. As  soon  as  the  roots  have  been  well  cleansed 
they  should  be  filled  with  creasote;  this  may  be  done  by  means 
of  introducing  the  tube  of  a  hypodermic  syringe  a  little  way 
up  them,  or  by  passing  up  a  wick  of  cotton  copiously  steeped 
hi  the  fluid. 

Then  the  endeavour  to  pump  this  creasote  out  through 
the  end  of  the  root  should  be  made ;  there  is  so  far  as  I 
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know  no  better  way  of  doing  this  than  by  placing  in  the 
general  cavity  of  decay  a  piece  of  ordinary  rubber  sold  for 
vulcanising,  large  enough  to  fill  it ;  pressure  is  made  upon 
this  with  a  large  ended  instrument,  a  tight  pledget  of  i^aper 
held  in  plugging  forceps  answering  the  pm'pose  vei'y  well, 
and  the  pressure  being  made  in  a  succession  of  jerks,  the 
piston  thus  formed  Avill  generally  succeed  in  pumping  some 
of  the  crcasote  into  the  abscess  and  out  upon  the  gum  by 
way  of  the  fistulous  opening.  If  several  drops  have  been 
successfully  forced  through,  the  root  can  be  firmly  closed 
with  a  creasote  dressing  on  wool ;  and  at  the  next  visit  the 
abscess  will  be  found  often  to  be  practicallj'  well ;  some 
practitioners  even  fearlessly  fill  the  root  at  once  at  the  first 
sitting,  if  the  creasote  stream  has  passed  pretty  freely. 

Failure  is  rare  when  the  whole  track  of  suppuration  is 
thus  pervious,  and  when  no  marked  improvement  follows 
the  treatment  it  may  be  suspected  that  there  is  considerable 
rovighening  or  other  alteration  of  the  end  of  the  root,  and 
that  success  is  iiot  likely  in  the  long  run  ;  a  recent  abscess 
almost  always  yields  at  once  to  treatment,  but  an  old  one 
generally  is  complicated  by  alteration  of  the  root  or  of  the 
superjacent  bone. 

Unless  the  root  canals  ai'e  large  it  is  always  advantageous 
in  case  of  old  abscesses  to  drill  them  out  freely,  whenever 
their  direction  can  be  ascertained  to  be  such  as  to  render 
this  safe ;  it  seems  as  though  the  dentine  long  soaked  with 
decomposing  material  was  not  easy  to  disinfect,  and  that  by 
drilling  away  the  immediate  walls  of  the  canal,  we  rendered 
it  more  easy  to  cleanse  the  rest,  that  which  had  been  most 
sodden  having  been  got  rid  of. 

Some  dentists  hold  that  in  all  cases  of  long  standing  sup- 
puration the  enlargement  of  the  root  should  be  carried  to 
the  point  of  enlarging  the  apical  foramen,  and  drawing 
blood  in  so  doing ;  this  commends  itself  as  sensible,  though 
most  abscesses  can  be  got  well  without  so  doing,  and  the 
enlarged  aj)ical  foramen  may  sometimes  introduce  a  difficulty 
in  the  actual  filling  of  the  root  afterwards ;  unless,  there- 
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fore,  the  case  prove  obstinate,  it  will  suffice  to  freely  enlarge 
the  root  clown  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  end,  and  to 
allow  plenty  of  time  between  the  dressings,  after  tlie  active 
tendency  to  discharge  has  passed  by. 

Wlien  the  tooth  has  become  quite  comfortable,  and  the 
root-dressing  comes  away  clean  after  remaining  in  the  tooth 
for  some  days,  the  root  may  be  closed  with  cotton  moistened 
with  eucalyptus  oil,  and  charged  with  as  much  iodoform  as 
it  will  pick  up  ;  the  cavity  then  having  been  thoroughly 
sealed,  it  should  be  left  for  ten  days  or  more,  and  then  the 
root-dressings  again  examined. 

If  they  be  found  clean,  and  the  tooth  has  remained  quite 
comfortable,  a  more  permanent  filling  may  be  introduced, 
care  being  takeir  to  select  one  which  can  be  again  removed 
without  nmch  trouble ;  or,  as  some  prefer,  wool  root- 
fillings,  witli  creasote,  or  iodofoz-m  may  be  retained  for 
some  months ;  tliis  latter  plan  sliould  be  adopted  if  the 
operator  for  any  reason  has  misgivings  as  to  the  tooth  keep- 
ing free  from  irritation. 

Indeed,  some  consider  that  these  wool-fillings  are  good  as 
permanent  root-fillings  ;  creasote  or  carbolic  acid,  however, 
after  a  while  seems  to  disappear  from  the  wool,  but  iodo- 
form I  liave  found  in  full  possession  after  the  lapse  of  several 
years,  and  even  after  the  gutta-percha  plug  had  got  to  leak 
badly. 

But  where  there  is  no  fistula,  the  conditions  are  much 
less  favourable ;  the  two  essentials  of  antiseptic  surgery, 
drainage  and  the  destruction  of  all  septic  agents,  are  no 
longer  attainable  with  certainty,  for  we  cannot  be  certain 
that  our  antiseptic  will  travel  freely  throughout  tlie  interior 
of  the  abscess,  nor  can  we  easily  secure  the  speedy  draining 
off  of  pus  or  exudations  ;  consequently  we  must  go  to  work 
very  much  more  cautiously,  bearing  in  mind  that  every 
time  that  the  little  abscess  sac  at  the  end  of  the  root  gets 
distended  it  is  retroaressinsr. 

Pumping  operations  would  be  dangerous,  and  Ave  must  be 
content  with  root-dressings  not  too   tightly  packed  in; 
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camphorated  spirit  is  a  very  good  one,  and  if  there  be  some 
little  weeping  of  discharge  into  the  tooth,  dry  root-dress- 
ings are  to  be  preferred,  as  the  wool  is  then  capable  of 
sopping  some  of  it  up.  For  such  an  application  iodoform  on 
a  wisp  of  dry  wool,  or  a  few  crystals  of  thymol  do  very  well, 
or  the  wisp  of  wool  may  be  dipped  in  camphorated  spirit  and 
the  spirit  allowed  to  evaporate  from  it. 

Local  bleeding  frequently  fails  to  afford  relief  in  inflamma- 
tion of  the  pulp  ;  but  when  the  dental  periosteum  becomes 
the  seat  of  disease,  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  a  powerful 
remedy.  If  adopted  at  a  sufficiently  early  stage,  it  seldom 
fails  to  produce  relief,  and  frequently  cuts  short  the  disease. 
One  or  two  leeches  may  be  applied,  by  the  heliJ  of  a  leech- 
tube,  to  the  gum,  opposite  the  end  of  the  root  of  the 
affected  tooth,  and  in  connection  with  the  local  bleeding  an 
aperient  may  be  given. 

The  gum  over  the  affected  tooth  should  be  strongly  and 
repeatedly  painted  with  tincture  of  iodine,  and  Fleming's 
tincture  of  aconite  may  be  advantageously  applied,  though 
caution  is  required  in  using  so  potent  a  drug  in  the  mouth. 
If  the  inflammatory  action  has  gone  on  for  a  day  or  two,  it 
is  probable  that  suppuration  cannot  be  avoided,  especially  if 
the  affection  has  spread  to  the  gum. 

If  we  fail  to  avert  suppuration,  or  to  reduce  the  inflamma- 
tion, we  must  then  do  what  we  can  to  relieve  the  pain  and 
to  reduce  the  disease  to  a  state  of  passive  gumboil.  When 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  pus  has  not  been  foi-med,  a 
leech  may  be  applied  to  the  gum,  and  aperients  given ;  but 
should  you  find  a  circumscribed  swelling  over  the  tooth,  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  pus  is  making  its  way  outwards,  and  its 
progress  will  be  hastened  by  the  use  of  the  gum  lancet.  The 
best  instrument  for  this  purpose  is  a  short  and  strong  double- 
edged  scalpel,  which  should  be  thrust  forcibly  down  to,  and, 
if  possible,  through,  the  spongy  bone  overlying  the  abscess 
sac.  By  thus  anticipating  the  drilling  through  of  the  alveolus 
by  the  abscess,  the  patient  is  saved  much  suffering,  wliicli  in 
the  majority  of  cases  ceases  with  the  perforation  of  bone, 
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whether  this  be  effected  by  nature  or  by  art.  Wherever 
there  is  great  general  swelling  and  tenderness,  great  relief 
may  be  given  by  a  free  incision,  and  by  drilling  through  the 
bone  with  a  large  and  sharp  broach  over  the  apex  of  the 
root.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  by  touch  when  the  instru- 
ment reaches  the  root,  and  the  operation  gives  far  less  pain 
than  might  have  been  anticipated. 

When  the  more  active  symptoms  have  subsided,  a  small 
fistulous  opening  will  remain  for  the  e.xit  of  the  pus,  unless 
tlic  fluid  finds  it  way  to  the  surf\\ce  through  the  root.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  the  coats  of  an  abscess  situated  in  the 
dilated  alveolus  may  embrace  the  necrosed  extremity  of  the 
root,  and  cease  to  secrete  ;  in  wiiich  case  the  gum  would 
heal  perfectly,  leaving  the  end  of  the  tooth  in  a  similar 
position  to  that  of  an  encysted  foreign  body.  It  docs  not 
seem  likely,  d  2)rio?-i,  that  organic  union  would  again  take 
place  between  the  periosteum  and  the  cementum  when 
they  had  been  long  separated  by  pus. 

1  think  it  may  be  said  that  as  a  general  rule  all  acute 
aud  recent  abscess  is  amenable  to  treatment,  but  that  more 
imcertainty  pertains  to  old  and  recurrent  inflammation, 
leaving  probably  a  condition  short  of  health  in  the  interval 
of  the  attacks. 

When  the  tooth  has  ceased  to  be  painful  there  comes  the 
question  of  the  choice  of  material  for  filling  the  roots,  and 
this  will  partly  be  determined  by  the  degree  of  confidence 
which  can  be  felt  in  the  completeness  of  the  cure  ;  thus  a 
front  tooth  sufiei-ing  from  its  first  abscess  and  cured  so 
completely  that  a  wool  dressing  left  in  it  for  a  week  is 
absolutely  clean  when  withdrawn,  may  be  closed  up  with  but 
little  fear  that  the  root  filling  will  have  to  be  witiidrawu 
again,  and  fragments  of  wool  with  fluid  zinc  oxychloride, 
gold,  tin,  slow  setting  zinc  oxyphosphate,  or  any  permanent 
root  filling  that  the  particular  operator  may  select  may  be 
employed. 

But  the  case  is  diffci-ent  with  many  rooled  teeth,  the 
canals  of  which  it  may  be  impossible  to  completely  fill  ;  so 
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also  if  the  tooth  has  had  several  abscesses  before,  or  if  it 
remain  a  little  tender  after  all  discharge  has  ceased ;  in  such 
cases  the  introduction  of  anything  which  cannot  be  got  out 
again  will  expose  the  patient  to  the  risk  of  much  pain,  and 
may  even  involve  the  loss  of  the  tooth.  It  will  then  be 
safer  to  fill  the  roots  with  wool  moistened  with  creasote, 
with  eucalyptus  oil  and  iodoform,  or  with  paraffin  wax, 
and  the  rest  of  the  cavity  with  gutta-percha,  till  such  time 
as  reasonable  security  of  its  quiet  behaviour  has  been 
attained.  And  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  it  is  not 
feasible  to  close  the  roots  tightly  during  the  time  at  disposal 
for  treatment,  or  even  after  protracted  treatment,  and  it 
becomes  necessary  either  to  sacrifice  the  tooth  or  to  have 
recourse  to  the  confessedly  less  satisfactory  course  of  leaving 
a  perforation  through  which  a  small  quantity  of  discharge 
can  make  its  escape. 

If  such  teeth  were  pouring  out  a  material  bulk  of  dis- 
charge, so  as  to  taint  the  breath,  they  would  be  better  out, 
but  that  is  by  no  means  necessarily  the  case,  and  with  the 
observance  of  proper  precautions  they  may  often  do  service 
for  years  and  be  perfectly  unobjectionable. 

But  there  should  not  be  any  large  reservoir  in  the  interior 
of  the  tooth  in  which  matter  can  accumulate,  and  a  two- 
rooted  tooth  such  as  a  lower  molar  is  best  dealt  with  by 
filling  the  body  of  the  pulp  cavity  and  making  sej^arate 
perforations  into  each  root  canal  just  below  the  edge  of  the 
gum.  The  difiiculties  which  pertain  to  the  management 
of  the  particular  cavity  must  be  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
operator,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  minimum  of  space 
should  be  left  in  the  interior  of  the  tooth ;  this  operation  is 
termed  Rhizodontropy. 

I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  in  tlie  treatment  of  xery  tender 
discharging  teeth,  irrespective  of  the  question  of  ultimately 
filling  the  roots  or  not,  to  leave  a  perforation  in  the  side  of 
the  tooth,  the  pulp  chamber  having  been  filled  loosely  with 
crystals  of  thymol ;  drainage  is  then  possible  at  the  same 
time  that  the  interior  of  the  tooth  is  prevented  from  ever 
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becoming  foul,  as  long  as  the  thymol  lasts,  which  from  its 
sparing  solubility  is  a  long  time. 

]Mr.  Coleman  has  proposed  to  treat  teeth,  the  roots  of 
which  could  not  safely  be  filled,  by  placing  a  little  distance 
up  the  root  a  small  pledget  of  dry  wool,  carrying  a  trace  of 
arsenious  acid ;  it  is  his  belief  that  owing  to  the  very 
powerful  antiseptic  action  of  this  body  any  Aveeping  into 
the  root  would  be  converted  into  an  innocuous  aseptic  mass, 
and  that  the  tooth  though  tightly  sealed  will  remain  com- 
fortable ;  his  own  experience  lie  states  to  be  in  favour  of 
this  method  of  treatment  in  a  certain  class  of  cases.  I 
have  not  a  sutticient  experience  of  his  plan  to  enable  me  to 
say  whether  the  distrust  with  wliich  one  would  naturally 
regard  the  leaving  of  so  potent  a  drug  for  an  indefinite  time 
within  a  tooth  is  or  is  not  well  founded.  Mr.  McAdam  has 
also  made  use  of  arsenic  as  a  medicament  for  treating  roots, 
but  in  a  somewhat  different  manner  ;  he  employed  a  dilute 
solution  on  cotton  wool,  but  has  now  abandoned  it. 

Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Dental  Penoste^im,  limited  to 
the  alveolar  membrane  of  one  or  two  teeth,  excepting  in  the 
extent,  and  dependence  upon  a  local  cause,  resembles  in 
character  that  form  of  disease  which  has  lieeu  described 
under  the  head  of  general  inflammation  of  the  alveolar 
periosteum. 

After  a  case  has  passed  through  its  earlier  stages,  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  determining  whether  the  malady  originated 
in  the  gum  or  in  the  periosteum.  At  the  outset  the  margin 
of  the  gum  exhibits  increased  vascularity,  becomes  slightly 
thickened,  and  bleeds  readily.  If  allowed  to  run  its  course 
uninterruptedly,  the  inflammation  passes  from  the  tissues 
about  the  neck  of  the  tooth  towards  those  Mhich  sur- 
round the  root.  Tlic  tooth  becomes  loose,  the  edge  of  the 
alveolus  disappears,  and  the  gum  sinks  down.  By  slow 
degrees  the  tooth  loses  its  implantation  and  falls  out. 
Generally  the  disease  is  attended  with  but  little  pain,  ex- 
cepting such  as  is  produced  by  force  applied  to  the  loosened 
tooth. 
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Tooth  after  tooth  may  be,  and  in  old  people  frequently  is, 
lost,  till  the  mouth  becomes  edentulous. 

Or  suppuration  may  occur  around  the  roots  of  several 
healthy  teeth  in  strumous  or  syphilitic  persons,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  and  this  is  especially  apt  to  occur 
about  the  incisors. 

Among  the  causes  which  excite  chronic  inilammation 
of  the  dental  periosteum  may  be  enumerated,  the  collec- 
tion of  tartar,  a  ligature  about  the  neck  of  a  tooth,  or 
pressure  applied  in  an  oblique  dii-ection  by  an  antagonistic 
tooth. 

The  treatment  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  exciting 
cause.  If  a  local  cause  be  detected,  its  removal  must  be  the 
first  step  in  the  treatment ;  afterwards  astringents,  such  as 
tannin  applied  to  the  gums,  will  assist  in  restoring  the  part 
to  a  more  healthy  condition.  In  patients  of  advanced  age 
treatment  produces  but  temporary  relief,  more  especially  if 
the  antagonism  of  the  upper  and  lower  teeth  is  disturbed  by 
the  loss  of  an  important  member  of  either  series.  But 
should  it  be  found  that  an  elongated  or  displaced  tooth  is 
unfairly  forced  upon  its  antagonist,  or  upon  an  adjoining 
tooth,  and  is  thus  inducing  disease  in  the  socket  of  the 
latter,  the  offender  must  be  shortened  by  the  file  or 
removed. 

In  the  foregoing  section  it  has  been  assumed  that  the 
inflammatory  action  has  extended  over  the  whole  circum- 
ference and  depth  of  the  socket,  and  is  not  usual  to  find  the 
disease  confined  to  or  more  highly  dcA'eloped  on  a  portion 
only  of  the  root  of  a  sound  tooth.  But  there  are  many 
cases  to  which  this  inile  wiU  not  apply. 

When  a  part  only  of  the  periosteum  is  affected,  the  disease 
presents  a  somewhat  different  aspect ;  it  usuall}^  occurs  in 
connexion  with  a  stump  ;  the  crown  of  the  tooth  having  been 
destroyed  by  caries.  The  periosteum  about  the  extremity 
of  the  tooth  becomes  thickened  and  nodulated  ;  the  socket 
widens  as  the  disease  advances,  until  the  neighbouring 
alveolus  is  laid  open.    With  this  state  there  is  occasional  and 
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sometimes  severe  pain,  not  necessarily  confined  to  the  seat  of 
the  disease,  often  not  in  the  affected  alveolus  at  all,  but  it  is 
felt  in  the  jaw,  or  in  the  cheek-bone,  or  in  the  car.  The 
edge  of  the  alveolus  seldom  becomes  absorbed,  so  that  the 
fang  is  held  firmly  in  its  place. 

When  there  are  three  crownless  fangs  in  a  row,  and  the 
periosteum  of  one  only  the  subject  of  chronic  inflammation 
about  the  end,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  detect  the  offender,  unless  revealed  by  tenderness  on 
pressure,  or  the  margin  of  the  gum  is  encircled  with  a  red 
line,  neither  of  which  symtoms  are  constant. 

This  bulbous  state  of  the  dental  membrane  (often  termed 
fungous)  is  occasionally  found  in  connexion  Avith  dental 
exostosis,  and  sometimes  with  neci'osis,  but  in  the  latter  case 
the  disease  is  disposed  to  become  active,  and  to  end  in 
alveolar  abscess. 

There  is  but  one  method  of  treatment — the  afl'ected  tooth 
should  be  removed. 

When  a  patient  suffering  pain  in  the  jaw,  or  face,  or  ear, 
is  unable  to  state  the  exact  seat  of  pain,  but  is  disposed  to 
ascribe  it  to  the  teeth,  it  will  be  well  to  remove  any  stumps 
that  are  found  in  the  mouth  ;  for  the  periosteum  of  one  or 
of  all  of  them  may  be  thickened  and  diseased,  and  this  will 
not  be  known  with  certainty  till  they  are  removed.  Very 
generally  the  diseased  tissue  is  more  firmly  connected  to  the 
tooth  than  to  the  alveolus,  and  is  therefore  drawn  out  with 
the  tooth. 

A  disease  having  established  itself  in  tlie  soft  tissues 
subservient  to  the  maintenance  of  the  teeth,  the  recognition 
of  its  origin  is  at  all  times  attended  with  difficulty,  for  no 
.sooner  is  the  periosteum  attacked  than  the  contiguous  gum 
becomes  affected,  and  vice  versd.  This  remark  applies  even 
to  tumours  arising  in  this  part  of  the  body.  A  tumour 
may  originate  in  the  gum,  or  spring  from  within  the  socket 
of  a  tooth,  or  it  may  commence  in  the  periosteum  investing 
the  outer  surface  of  the  alveoli  ;  but  in  cither  case  the 
growth  is  usually  described  under  the  head  of  tumours  of  the 
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gums,  an  arrangement  which,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
will  be  adhered  to  in  the  present  instance. 

A  doubt  may  sometimes  arise  in  the  dentist's  mind 
whether,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  removal  of  a 
tooth  is  desirable.  Thus,  it  may  not  be  clear  that  the  tooth 
was  the  original  source  of  the  disease,  which  may  have  been 
due  to  rheumatism,  to  struma,  or  to  syphilis  ;  or  again,  the 
patient  may  have  already  suffered  from  sy^^hilitic  necroses 
elsewhere,  and  slight  wounds  be  prone  to  take  on  ulcerative 
action.  If  the  disease  can  be  traced  to  rheumatism,  the 
teeth  should  not  be  extracted,  even  though  they  are  very 
loose,  as  the  probability  of  a  favoiurable  termination  is  great. 
But  if  the  disease  appears  to  be  connected  with  struma  or 
syphilis,  no  hesitation  need  be  felt  in  removing  any  cai-ious 
teeth,  as  they  are  far  more  likely  to  cause  extension  of  the 
mischief  by  remaining  as  sources  of  irritation,  than  the 
operation  is  likely  to  do  mischief.  And  even  though  the 
involved  teeth  be  sound,  Avhen  once  syphilitic  or  strumous 
pei'iostitis  has  run  on  to  a  considerable  length,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  involved  teeth  by  the  death  of  their  socket 
is  probable,  and  the  extraction  of  greatly  loosened  teeth 
becomes  the  best  course. 

The  removal  of  the  involved  tooth,  however  skilfully  per- 
formed, is  not  always  followed  .  by  a  cessation  of  pain ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  degree  of  suifering  is  sometimes  for  a 
while  increased,  no  doubt  from  the  laceration  of  the  in- 
flamed tissues.  The  duration  of  the  after  pain  will  gene- 
rally be  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  inflammation,  and 
to  the  amount  of  sympathetic  pain  previously  excited. 

In  all  cases  of  pain  after  the  operation  of  extraction,  the 
vacant  socket  should  be  sponged  out  with  a  loosely-rolled 
pledget  of  cotton  steeped  in  phenol  sodique,  or  in  the  follow- 
ing substitute  for  that  preparation — 

B.  Acidi  carbolici  glacialis,  5]'. 
Liquoris  potassae,  sj. 
Aqua),  ad.  5viij. 
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This  will  usually  give  very  great  relief,  and  the  wool  may 
be  suffered  to  remain  for  a  day  or  two,  if  the  pain  tends  to 
return  on  its  removal.  But  it  will  often  be  found  that  one 
or  two  applications  of  the  fluid  will  dispel  the  severe  pain, 
and  that  the  wool  need  not  be  left  in  the  socket.  Should 
this  fail,  the  sufferer  should  be  dii-ected  to  hold  a  strong 
and  hot  decoction  of  poppy-heads  in  the  mouth,  and  to 
renew  the  mouthful  when  it  ceases  to  feel  hot.  This  ap- 
plication should  be  continued  till  the  pain  abates,  an  event 
which  may  be  looked  for  within  an  hour  or  two. 

Neglected  periostitis  may  lead  to  serious  results  :  thus 
Mr.  Pollock  (Trans.  Odont.  Soc,  1876),  records  a  case  of 
brawny  swelling,  extending  from  the  jaw  to  the  clavicle  and 
displacing  the  larynx ;  incisions  having  failed  to  give  relief, 
it  was  necessary  to  perform  tracheotomy  in  order  to  save 
life.  Another  interesting  case,  related  by  the  same  writer, 
is  one  in  which  extensive  scrofulous-lookina:  idccrations  on 
the  neck,  running  right  down  to  the  clavicle,  were  also  traced 
to  stumps ;  they  healed  shortly  after  the  removal  of  most 
of  the  stumps,  and  recurred  a  year  aftcr^\'ards,  two  or  throe 
having  been  left ;  the  extraction  of  these  at  once  brought 
about  a  cure.  Exopthalmos  and  amaurosis  have  on  many 
occasions  appeared  to  have  arisen  from  diseased  teeth,  some- 
times with  obvious  antral  mischief  to  account  for  it,  and 
sometimes  apparently  without  this  cavity  having  been 
involved. 

The  existence  of  inflammation  about  the  roots  of  teeth 
of  course  at  times  leads  to  the  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  jaws,  though  tliis  does 
not  take  place  with  the  frequency  with  which  it  might  be 
expected.  The  dentist  will  often  be  consvilted  as  to  the 
share  taken  by  diseased  teeth  in  the  enlargement  of  the 
glands  in  a  particular  case,  and  it  will  often  be  impossible 
to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  of  a  definite  kind,  although  it  is  a 
good  general  nde  that  in  all  cases  in  which  glands  are 
enlarged  all  teeth  which  do  not  admit  of  being  got  into  a 
perfectly  healthy  condition  should  be  extracted,  and  that 
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doubtful  teeth  should  not  have  any  attempt  at  preservation 
made,  or  at  least  no  prolonged  attempt.  As  helps  to 
diagnosis,  it  may  be  noted  that  lymphatic  glands  somewhat 
deeply  seated  in  the  region  of  the  mastoid  process,  are  often 
enlarged  in  consequence  of  diseases  of  the  external  meatus ; 
and  in  the  submaxillary  region  enlarged  lymphatic  glands 
are  moveable,  whereas  the  submaxillary  gland  when  inflamed 
is  iixed,  being  bound  down  under  the  fascia. 

There  is  much  diflference  in  the  degree  of  toleration 
which  is  afforded  to  dead  teeth  in  different  individuals, 
there  being  a  good  many  persons  in  whom  dead  teeth  are 
never  quite  comfortable  for  long  at  a  time,  no  matter  how 
successfully  the  roots  have  been  filled.  And  there  are  others 
in  whose  mouths  dead  teeth  seem  to  be  as  serviceable  as 
living  ones,  or  nearly  so. 

The  treatment  of  an  alveolar  abscess  may  occasionally  be 
facilitated  by  drilling  through  the  alveolus  opposite  to  the 
end  of  the  root,  and  so  getting  free  vent  for  the  discharge 
through  the  gum;  but  it  is  not  always  possible  to  exactly 
hit  the  right  spot,  and  in  the  case  of  multiple-rooted  teeth 
not  possible.  Cocaine  seems  to  be  of  some  advantage  in 
deadening  the  pain  of  such  a  proceeding,  thoiigh  it  does  not 
abolish  it. 

And  after  the  long  continuance  of  an  abscess  it  will 
sometimes  happen  that  there  remains  an  opening  through 
the  gum  of  some  size,  through  which  the  roughened  end  of 
the  root  can  be  seen  and  felt,  acting  as  an  irritant  and  keeping 
up  discharge.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  off  the  end  of  the  root 
in  this  case,  and  this  can  easily  be  done  by  running  a  small 
drill  three  or  four  times  through  it,  and  then  breaking  or 
cutting  it  off  with  fine  cutting  pliers.  The  end  should  be 
smoothed  with  a  burr,  and  the  discharge  will  often  cease 
and  the  gum  shrink  do\\Ti  upon  it  again. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  there  are  some  condi- 
tions of  the  root  which  preclude  the  possibility  of  satisfactory 
results  by  the  ordinary  modes  of  treatment,  and  that  these 
conditions  cannot  always  be  recognised  beforehand,  amongst 
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them  being  alterations  of  the  end  of  the  root  by  absorption,  or 
what  often  goes  hand  in  hand  with  absorption,  irreguhar  depo- 
sitions upon  it  of  lowly  organised  cementum.  When  treat- 
ment faithfully  carried  out  for  an  adequate  length  of  time 
has  failed,  there  is  nothing  left  save  extraction  of  the  tooth, 
when  it  will  usually  be  found  that  in  place  of  the  exceedingly 
thin  healthy  alveolo-deutal  periosteum  there  is  a  thick 
spong}^  membrane,  here  and  there  breaking  down  into  pus  ; 
but  it  will  very  frequently  be  the  case  that  this  unhealthy 
membrane  is  almost  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
apex,  and  to  meet  this  the  operation  of  replantation  has 
been  proposed. 

It  is  well-known  that  a  healthy  tooth  knocked  out  and 
immediately  replaced  will,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases, 
re-uuite,  and  this  even  when  it  has  been  sometime  out  of 
the  mouth  ;  but  such  teeth  are  liable  to  subsequent  abscesses, 
owing  to  the  decomposition  of  their  dead  nerves.  Mr. 
Coleman  (')  and  Dr.  Magitot  met  with  some  considerable 
success  by  removing  abscessed  teeth,  scraping  off  the 
thickened  periosteum  from  their  ends,  aud  sometimes  cutting 
off  a  little  of  the  apex  also,  and  then  replacing  them  with- 
out taking  any  notice  of  the  pulp-cavities ;  drainage  was  in 
some  instances  secured  by  making  an  opening  through,  the 
alveolus  opposite  to  the  end  of  the  root. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  to  give  the  tooth  the  best  possible 
chance  it  is  necessary  to  fill  the  root,  and  this  can  generally 
be  done  with  great  ease  through  the  enlarged  apical  fora- 
men, care  being  taken  to  hold  the  tooth  in  a  napkin  mois- 
tened with  weak  carbolised  water,  so  as  to  avoid,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  possible,  injury  to  the  adherent  portions  of  the 
membrane. 

The  operation  is  only  to  be  regarded  at  present  as  a 
dernier  ressort,  which  may  be  tried  with  a  valuable  tooth 
near  the  front  of  the  mouth  when  the  alternative  is  its  entire 


Trans.  Odoat.  Soc,  1869;  and  Trans.  International  Medical 
)ngress,  1881. 
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loss;  I  have,  in  a  few  instances,  succeeded  in  thus  saving 
front  teeth  and  bicuspids,  the  abscesses  upon  which  could 
not  be  got  to  heal  otherwise ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  milder 
treatment  does  fail  with  such  teeth,  and  in  each  instance  it 
appeared  to  be  due  to  the  rugged  state  of  the  apices,  which 
were  cut  off  before  the  replantation. 

There  are  a  good  many  pitfalls  in  the  way  of  success  in 
replantation,  one  being  that  a  tooth  which  has  been  an 
apparent  complete  success  will,  after  a  few  months  or  a  year 
be  found  to  become  loose,  and  when  it  is  removed  its  root 
will  be  found  to  have  been  in  great  part  absorbed. 

It  is  often  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  get  the  tooth  back 
into  its  socket,  and  on  this  account  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  shorten  the  root ;  its  replacement  will  occasionally  require 
a  good  deal  of  force,  and  will  give  a  good  deal  of  pain,  so 
that  sometimes  an  anassthetic  will  be  as  much  required  for 
its  replacement  as  for  its  original  extraction. 

A  refinement  of  the  process  was  proposed  and  to  some 
extent  practised  by  Mr.  Finlay  Thompson,  which  consisted 
in  the  insertion  of  a  minute  gold  tube  passing  iip  through 
one  or  more  of  the  roots  to  the  surface  of  the  filling  to  serve 
for  drainage,  this  tube  being  ultimately  closed  by  a  gold 
wire,  as  soon  as  it  seemed  to  be  safe  to  do  so  ;  to  meet  the 
tendency  to  absorption  of  the  end  of  the  I'oot,  this  was  covered 
by  a  cap  of  thin  gold  closely  burnished  down  upon  it. 

All  this  involved  lengthy  manipulations  out  of  the  mouth, 
and  the  results  of  the  operation  were  not  good  enough  to 
make  it  take  a  place  amongst  recognised  methods  of  prac- 
tice. Appended  is  a  figure  of  a  tooth  so  treated,  which  was 
never  comfortable,  and  after  a  year  and  a  few  months  was 
tolerated  no  longer  by  the  patient.  It  will  be  seen  that  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  absorption  had  gone  on  in 
many  places,  this  being  an;.1ndex  of  the  chronic  irritation 
which  had  never  been  long  absent  after  the  completion  of 
the  operation  ;  thus  the  capping  of  the  ends  of  the  tooth 
with  gold  proved  a  complete  failure  so  far  as  preventing 
absorption  went. 
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All  things  coasidered,  then,  replantation  occupies  no  useful 
place  amongst  the  resources  of  the  dentist,  but  there  are 
just  a  few  teeth  which  may  be  saved  by  its  means  for  a  time 
beyond  that  at  which  they  would  otherwise  have  been  lost. 
And  d  fortiori  it  is  not  to  be  recommended  as  a  frequent 
line  of  treatment,  as  some  have  proposed  ;  it  having  even 
been  practised  in  lieu  of  devitalising  the  pulp  by  ordinary 
means.    A  good  many  teeth  were  thus  ti'cated  in  London 

Via.  199.  (') 


some  years  ago  by  an  American  practitioner,  who  may  have 
remained  under  the  impression  that  his  success  was  greater 
than  it  really  wivs,  as  he  had  left  London  before  these  teeth 
began  to  loosen  again  in  considerable  numbers,  which  thej- 
did  within  a  year  or  two.  A  replanted  tooth  seldom  needs 
any  support  beyond  that  which  can  be  obtained  by 
ligaturing  it  to  its  neighbours,  and  often  even  this  is  not 
necessary. 

Mitscherlich  transplanted  a  tooth  in  a  dog,  and  after  six 
weeks'  examined  it ;  of  the  periosteum  a  good  deal  was 
gone,  but  the  tooth  had  been  absorbed  in  places,  and 
calcification  of  the  osteoclasts  had  taken  i^lace,  holdino- 
tlie  tooth  very  firmly,  as  they  wore  continuous  with 
the  bone  of  the  alveolus.     The  tootli  was  thus  held  in 

(M  Tooth  which  had  been  capped,  a  tube  inserted,  and  the  cavity  filled 
with  gold  prior  to  replantation.  I  am  indeljted  to  .Mr.  N.  Stevenson  for 
the  loan  of  this  specimen. 
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largely  by  bone,  with  little  oi'  no  intervening  soft  tissue, 
and  an  ivory  peg  might  be  held  in  in  the  same  way. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  nature  sets  up  a  veiy  ener- 
getic process  by  way  of  getting  rid  of  a  tooth  which  has 
become  a  source  of  irritation,  and  its  roots  are  eaten  away 
like  those  of  a  tempoi-ary  tooth.  Thus  figure  200  repre- 
sents a  tooth  the  pulp  of  which  had  been  destroyed  with 
arsenic,  and  a  gold  filling  inserted  without  the  pulp  cavity 


Fio.  201.  (=) 


/ 


having  been  cleared  of  its  contents  ;  the  drawing  was  made 
from  the  specimen  which  was  shown  to  me  by  Dr.  Hawes, 
of  Boston,  Mass. 

But  occasionally  the  same  sort  of  thing  will  happen  witli- 
out  any  obvious  provocation,  as  is  exemplified  by  the  speci- 
men here  figiired,  which  I  found  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Odontological  Society,  with  no  history  attached  to  it.  The 
crown  of  the  tooth  is  quite  intact,  but  the  root  is  deeply 
excavated,  and  the  pulp  cavity  contains  a  large  mass  of 
secondary  dentine  which  is  continuous  with  the  normal  dentine 
where  it  touches  it ;  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  M'hat  period 
this  mass  was  formed,  whether  before  or  after  the  root  had 

(')  Dr.  Hawes'  specimen. 

{-)  SpecLmen  from  Museum  of  Odontological  Society  ;  a.  secondary 
dentine. 
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>»ee7i  ftttnckwl  hy  afworfjtioTi  from  without,  though  it  would 
Ai'Mu  prohfihlc  that  it  was  an  attfciript  on  the  part  of  the 
piilf)  tf)  flefcTid  itself,  fw  it  cTfactly  corresponds  to  a  deep 
'  XCftvatioTi  oTi  the  otitside  of  the  tw.th. 

The  exterior  of  the  T(t<it  presents  an  cx:cellent  example  of 
that  alfemation  of  at«orj»tion  and  defmition  which  is  so 
cornrnon  where  irritation  has  long  existed. 

A  s/»niewhat  similar  result  may  follow  on  the  exposure 
of  the  pidp  hy  the  wearing  down  of  the  dentine  until  the 
|MiI[)  has  hee-n  r|uite  or  nearly  exfxjsed.  In  the  human  suh- 
Y'.vA  relif;f  will  have  heen  sought  ^)efore  things  have  gone  on 
to  their  ultimate;  sequel  ;  but  in  the  lower  animals  instances 
are  now  and  then  met.  with  in  which  along  time  hfis  elafwed 
without  the  t/K/th  being  shed,  fis  is  exemi>lified  in  the  teeth 
of  a  grampus  in  the  Oxford  Museum,  in  which,  owing 
i|>|>arently  to  a  twist  in  the  jaws,  all  the  teeth  of  one  side  in 
|)I(h:(^  f»f  interdigifating  came  to  be  exytwed  to  flestructive 
uttrition  with  the  result  that  their  implanted  jKjrtions  were 
enlarged  and  ai/sorbed  in  an  extraordinary  way  ('). 

An  ficcount  of  replantation  which  did  not  mention  trans- 
[ilantation  woidd  be  incomplete,  altlioiigh  this  latter  hfts  not 
much  pnu'.tical  utility.  'I'he  Odontological  Society  is  fortu- 
nate in  poasessijig  a  caricature  executed  in  1787  by  Row- 
liiiidson,  which  is  reproduced  in  black  and  white  in  the 
Transactions  for  IH74.  ft  represents  a  fine  lady  of  fashion 
Sf^ated  by  the  sifle  of  a  street  arab,  whose  tooth  she  is  to 
have  transplantf^d  into  her  own  mouth  ;  she  regards  him 
with  disgust,  whilst  in  the  background  is  a  gentleman  for 
whom  the  operation  has  licen  comj)leted,  and  who  is  looking 
at  his  mouth  in  a  glass  with  much  satisfaction  ;  a  child  is 
going  out  of  tlif!  door  with  her  hand  to  her  face,  and  a  piece 
of  coin  in  her  hand,  whilst  on  the  door  is  the  inscription, 
"  most  money  for  living  teeth." 

The  caricature  tells  the  whole  tale,  whilst  more  detailed 
accounts  are  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  John  Hunter.  A  fierce 


(')  For  figiiro  mc  Trana.  Odont.  Society,  1872-3. 
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attack  was  made  upon  Hunter  after  his  death,  and  perhaps 
before,  on  this  ground,  it  being  said  that  he  had  communi- 
cated syphihs  to  several  persons  by  means  of  transplanting 
teeth,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  actually  performed 
the  operations  himself. 

The  fact  that  it  fell  under  the  satire  of  a  popular  carica- 
turist, would  seem  to  indicate  that  for  a  time  at  least  it  was 
practised  with  some  frequency  ;  but  a  study  of  contemporaiy 
literature  shows  that  in  1783  it  was  on  the  wane,  and  in 
1810  it  is  spoken  of  as  consigned  to  oblivion ;  because,  when 
it  succeeded  at  all,  the  transplanted  tooth  remained  in  only 
for  a  few  years,  and  there  appeared  to  be  good  grounds  for 
the  belief  that  syphilis  really  was  transmitted  in  some 
cases  ;  those  who  are  interested  in  the  matter  will  find  some 
details  in  the  Trans.  Odont.  Soc.  referred  to  above. 


NECROSIS  OF  THE  JAWS. 
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The  death  and  ultimate  separation  of  portions  of  the 
alveohir  margins  is,  in  a  slight  degree,  of  very  common 
occiu'rence ;  the  thin  edge  of  the  alveoli  may  exfoliate  after 
an  extraction,  however  skilfully  performed,  and  no  ill  results 
attend  its  doing  so,  save  a  prolongation  of  the  healing  pro- 
cess. But  in  place  of  this  very  limited  death  of  the  bone, 
the  necrosis  may  be  far  more  extensive,  involving  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  alveolar  portion,  and 
even  of  the  whole  depth  of  the  jaw.  The 
causes  which  bring  about  necrosis  of  the  jaw 
are  various,  and  cannot,  in  every  instance,  be 
traced. 

Thus,  in  a  case  formerly  luider  ol)sorvation, 
tlie  upper  canine  of  tlie  left  side  was  found 
to  be  painful  and  sliglitly  loose  ;  the  pain 
increased,  some  little  swelling  appeared,  and 
pus  was  found  to  exude  around  the  tooth. 
As  there  seemed  to  be  no  hope  of  saving  the 
tooth,  it  was  extracted,  when  attached  to  the 
apex  of  the  root  was  found  a  fragment  of 
necrosed  bone,  on  the  upper  part  of  which,  as  is  shown  in 
the  figure,  was  a  hollow,  smooth  surface.    This  was  found 


(')  Left  upper  canine,  to  the  apex  of  the  fang  of  which  i.s  ; 
fragment  of  necrosed  bone.  The  hollowed  surface  on  the  ujjper 
hand  surface  of  the  hone  formed  a  portion  of  the  Hoor  of  the 
tlio  side  of  the  fang  is  a  smooth,  sliijiitly  depressed  surface, 
spiciions  in  the  figure  than  in  the  specimen,  which  may  perhaps 
due  to  absorption  conse(|uent  on  tiie  ])ressin-o  of  a  neigiibouriiig 
tliere  is  a  sligiit  eroded  groove  at  the  front  of  tlie  neck,  l)utothu: 
IS  no  Wsible  diseased  condition  to  account  for  the  necrosis. 
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to  be  a  part  of  the  floor  of  the  nose,  into  which  air  passed 
freely  ;  and  fluids  poured  through  the  nose  in  drinking. 

Since  the  removal  of  the  tooth  some  years  have  elapsed, 
the  aperture  being  covered  by  a  process  from  the  artificial 
teeth  Avhich  are  worn  by  the  patient.  This  remedies  the 
inconveniences  of  a  communication  existing  between  the  nose 
and  the  mouth  ;  but,  although  the  aperture  has  greatly 
contracted,  it  shows  no  disposition  to  entirely  close  uj). 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  case  is  the  entire 
absence  of  any  assignable  cause  for  the  mischief ;  the  patient 
was  a  healthy  man  of  middle  age,  with  no  history  of  sj'philis  ; 
the  tooth  had  been  only  in  very  slight  degree  decayed,  and 
had  been  successfully  filled  with  gold  years  previously.  No 
blow  had  been  received  ;  in  short,  nothing  whatever  could  be 
discovered  to  account  for  the  lesion. 

Another  case  lately  came  under  my  care,  at  the  Dental 
Hospital,  of  necrosis  occurring  without  any  assignable  cause. 
In  this  case  the  sequestrum  was  much  larger,  extending  from 
the  second  lower  molar  of  the  right  side  to  the  lateral  incisor 
of  the  same  side,  and  included  the  mental  foramen  and  a 
portion  of  the  inferior  dental  canal.  The  teeth  involved  in 
the  dead  bone  were  all  sound,  and  the  patient,  whose  state- 
ments appeared  perfectly  reliable,  could  not  throw  any  light 
on  the  origin  of  the  disease.  No  history  of  syphilis  could  be 
elicited. 

The  immediate  cause  of  necrosis  is  periostitis,  resulting  in 
purulent  effusion  between  the  bone  and  the  jjeriosteum,  and 
in  a  large  majority  of  cases  the  more  remote  cause  of  the 
disease  can  be  traced  out. 

Thus,  in  children  of  strumous  diathesis,  large  portions 
often  necrose,  and  the  disease  may  be,  and  I  think,  very 
commonly  is,  set  up  by  a  decayed  tooth.  The  tooth-pulp  | 
inflames,  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  periosteal  lining  j 
of  the  socket,  and  from  thence  spreads  to  the  body  of  : 
the  jaw.  i 

A  very  frequent  cause  of  necrosis  is  constitutional  syphilis,  i 
which  may  lead  to  the  destruction  of  any  part  of  the  jaw, 
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though  its  chosen  site  seems  to  be  the  palatine  plate  of  the 
upper  maxilla.  A  node  forms  on  the  liard  palate,  rapidly 
degenerates  and  liquefies,  and  by  separating  the  periosteum 
from  the  bone,  leads  to  necrosis,  and  consequent  perforation 
into  the  nares ;  not  uncommonly  the  morbid  action  com- 
mences on  the  floor  of  the  naix's,  and  thence  penetrates  tlie 
hard  palate. 

I  have  myself  met  with  a  case  in  which  extensive  necrosis 
of  the  lower  jaw  was  the  only  manifestation  of  syphilis  which 
had  occuiTcd  for  twenty  years,  but  the  diagnosis  was  put 
beyond  a  doubt  by  the  after  occuiTcnce  of  pains  in  the  head 
and  finally  of  swelling  of  the  testicle.  In  this  case  I  at 
successive  times  removed  all  the  lower  teeth,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  necrosis  only  ceased  with  the  loss  of  the  last  of 
them,  which  were  the  incisors,  so  that  I  was  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  have  been  far  better  for  the  patient 
had  I  adopted  a  less  conservative  line  of  treatment  at  first. 

As  lias  already  been  stated,  necrosis  of  the  alveolar  portion, 
sometimes  extending  further  into  the  body  of  the  bone,  may 
be  sot  up  by  a  diseased  tooth,  though  this  will  happen  but 
rarely  in  a  healthy  individual.  Ulcerative  stomatitis  not 
very  rarely  leads  to  the  exfoliation  of  small  scales  of  bone  ; 
and,  in  fact,  any  form  of  ulceration  of  the  gums  may  cause 
this  more  serious  mischief ;  the  ulcerations  due  to  salivation, 
to  scurvy,  or  cancrum  oris  being  especially  prone  to  lead  to 
necrosis.  Very  extensive  destruction  of  the  bone  often 
follows  cxanthematous  fevers,  and  exposure  to  the  vapours 
of  phosphorus  sets  up  a  severe  form  of  the  disease  which 
presents  several  special  characteristics. 

^lechanical  violence  will  often  cause  the  death  of  portions 
of  the  maxillte  ;  thus,  large  sequestra  often  come  away  after 
gunshot  wounds,  or  after  fractures  ;  and  the  unskilful  ex- 
traction of  teeth  is  capable  of  causing  extensive  mischief. 
Thus,  a  patient  lately  presented  himself  at  tlie  Dental  Hos- 
pital iu  whom  the  alveolar  portion  of  the  lower  jaw  was 
fractured  from  the  position  of  the  first  molar  to  that  of  the 
lateral  incisor  of  the  opposite  side.    The  fracture,  which  was 
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caused  by  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  extract  the  first  molar, 
had  run  horizontally  round  the  jaw,  completely  separating 
the  alveolar  portion  from  the  base  of  the  jaw.  I  was  unable 
to  learn  whether  the  forceps  or  a  key  instrument  had  been 
used  ;  the  treatment  adopted  was  fixation  of  the  fi-agment  by 
a  gutta-percha  cap  adapted  over  the  crowns  of  the  teeth. 
The  detached  piece,  however,  did  not  reunite  ;  abscesses 
formed  under  the  chin,  and  finally  it  was  removed,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  becoming  necrosed. 

Necrosis  of  a  portion  of  the  bone  may  follow  upon  the 
extraction  of  a  tooth,  however  skilfully  this  has  been  per- 
formed ;  and  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  operator  is 
always,  or  even  commonly,  to  blame  for  the  advent  of 
necrosis  after  the  extraction  of  a  tooth.  The  conditions  lead- 
ing to  necrosis  are,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  developed 
previously  to  the  removal  of  the  tooth,  and  are  quite  inde- 
pendent of  its  removal ;  the  necrosis  would  generally  have 
been  quite  as  sure,  and  perhaps  even  more  extensive,  had 
the  tooth  been  left  in.  There  is  not  the  smallest  reason  for 
believing  that  the  removal  of  a  tooth  should  be  deferred 
because  the  tissues  around  it  are  in  a  state  of  acute  inflam- 
mation or  suppuration  :  if  the  tooth  be  the  exciting  cause  of 
the  mischief,  there  is  no  excuse  for  delaying  its  extraction 
for  a  single  moment ;  and  the  opinion  to  the  contrary,  held 
though  it  be  by  a  number  of  medical  men,  is  in  no  degree 
shared  by  dentists,  and  being  based  on  no  evidence  whatever, 
must  take  rank  in  the  category  of  popular  en'ors. 

Fatal  consequences  have,  in  several  instances,  been 
known  to  follow  upon  necrosis  after  tooth  extraction, 
some  of  which  have  been  already  alluded  to.  And  from 
time  to  time  the  occurrence  of  necrosis  after  the  extraction 
of  a  tooth  has  been  made  the  basis  of  an  action  for  the 
recovery  of  damages  against  tlie  dentist  who  had  operated, 
but  Avithout  success  ;  in  some  instances  the  actions  having 
been  pretty  obviously  trumped  u]i,  and  in  others  no  proof 
existing  that  any  culpability  attached  to  the  operator. 

Tt  must  be  remembered  that  the  bone  constituting  the 
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alveolus  is  apparently  very  intolerant  of  injury,  and  seems 
to  have  little  recuperative  power ;  moreover,  things  have 
often  gone  far  towards  a  necrosis  before  the  operation  is 
performed,  and  necrosis  is  not  rare  without  any  violence 
being  done  to  the  inflamed  tissues. 

On  the  other  hand,  excessive  violence  is  capable  of  frac- 
turing portions  which  subsequently  necrose,  as  was  fre- 
quently exemplified  in  the  old  days  of  the  key  instrument, 
and  the  writer  was  recently  consulted  with  reference  to  a 
necrosis  which  had  destroyed  the  whole  ascending  ramus 
and  a  portion  of  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  which  had 
been  attributed  not  only  hy  the  patient,  but  also  by  the 
surgeon  who  had  removed  the  dead  bone,  to  violence  done 
in  the  extraction  of  the  wisdom-tooth.  But  upon  a  carefid 
consideration  of  the  history  of  the  case  it  seemed  quite  as 
probable  that  the  patient  was,  so  to  speak,  in  for  the 
necrosis  before  the  removal  of  the  tooth. 

The  disease  may  arise  at  any  period  of  life,  but  it  occurs 
more  frequently  in  children  than  in  adults  ;  and  in  the 
former  it  is,  I  think,  more  commonly  seen  in  tlic  lower  than 
in  the  upper  jaw. 

In  children  the  sequestrum  is  generally  limited  to  the 
sockets  of  one  or  two  temporary,  and  the  crypts  containing 
the  succeeding  permanent,  teeth  ;  and  the  situation  in  which 
the  disease  most  frequently  establishes  itself  is  that  occupied 
by  the  temporary  molars.  To  this  rule  many  exceptions  will 
be  found.  The  dead  bone  may  be  cast  off,  and  leave  the 
foruiing  permanent  tooth  or  teeth  behind,  injured,  perhaps, 
but  not  destroved. 

Necrosis,  when  it  occurs  in  adults,  may  fall  upon  anj-  part 
of  the  alveolar  arch,  and  may  arise  at  any  period  of  life. 
I  have  seen  cases  in  young,  middle-aged,  ami  in  ijuite  old 
people. 

The  indications  which  attend  necrosis  are  at  tlic  outset 
undistinguishable  from  inflammation  of  the  alveolar  perios- 
teum, iuit  tliey  differ  as  the  disease  advances.  Instead  of 
the  formation  of  a  local  and  circumscribed  swelling,  the  gum 
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over  the  diseased  bone  becomes  generally  thickened,  tumid, 
and  of  a  deep  red  colour  ;  pus  oozes  up  from  the  edge  of  the 
gum.  After  a  time  the  gum  separates  from  the  alveolus, 
the  margin  of  which  becomes  exposed.  The  involved  tooth 
or  teeth  loosen  and  fall  out.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
the  dead  alveoli  are  detached  from  the  subjacent  living  bone, 
and  lie  loose  in  the  substance  of  the  thickened  gum,  bathed 
in  pus. 

Pain  is  complained  of  early  in  the  disease,  and  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  toothache  ;  later  in  the  course  of  the 
necrosis  the  face  becomes  swollen,  especially  in  cases  of 
Phosphorus  Necrosis,  which  disease,  being  in  some  respects 
peculiar,  requires  a  short  special  description. 

If  the  pus,  which  is  very  profusely  poured  out  around  the 
sequestrum,  does  not  find  a  ready  exit  into  the  mouth,  it 
will  often  point  below  the  chin,  or  even  pass  dowti  the  neck 
beneath  the  fascia,  thus  sometimes  reaching  as  low  as  the 
clavicle.  In  the  case  of  the  upper  jaw  the  pus  usually 
makes  its  way  into  the  mouth. 

Phosjjhorus  Necrosis. — A  peculiar  form  of  necrosis  aflectiug 
the  jaws  has  been  repeatedly  observed  in  persons  whose 
duties  expose  them  to  the  vapours  of  phosphorus.  So 
numerous  are  the  cases,  and  so  clearly  is  their  history 
traceable,  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  phos- 
phorus is  the  actual  cause  of  the  disease.  There  is  a  preva- 
lent idea  that  the  lower  more  frequently  suffers  from  the 
disease  than  the  upper  jaw,  but  this  is  not  borne  out  by 
statistics,  as  out  of  fifty-one  cases  collected  hy  Von  Bibra, 
both  jaws  were  affected  in  five  instances,  the  upper  alone  in 
twenty-one,  and  the  lower  alone  in  twenty-five. 

One  fact  connected  with  the  origin  of  this  disease  gives  it 
a  special  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  dental  surgeon  ;  there  is 
a  considerable  amount  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  view 
that  the  poison  acts  locally,  but  that  in  the  first  instance  it 
cannot  attack  an  unbroken  surface.  Hence,  it  usually  gains 
access  to  the  bone  through  the  socket  of  an  extracted  tooth, 
or  through  the  cavity  of  a  carious  tooth,  exposure  of  the 
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pulp  being,  according  to  Mr.  Salter  ('),  the  only  manner  in 
which  it  gains  access. 

It  is  stated  that  the  disease  has  never  been  known  to 
occur  in  a  person  whose  teeth  were  sound  ;  whilst  many 
who  have  worked  for  years  with  impunity,  have  only  been 
attacked  after  teeth  had  become  carious.  The  exjjeriment 
of  Von  Bibra  fully  confirmed  this  ojtinion  ;  he  exposed  rab- 
bits to  phosphorus  fumes,  and  found  that  tliey  experienced 
no  injury  so  long  as  the  teeth  and  jaws  were  intact,  but  that 
if  teeth  were  extracted,  or  the  jaw  otherwise  exposed,  necrosis 
speedily  followed. 

The  disease  very  rarely  occurs,  except  in  the  persons  of 
lucifer-match  makers,  but  Sir  .James  Paget  quotes  an  instance 
where  it  was  induced  by  the  inhalation  of  phosphorus  fumes 
as  a  quack  remedy  for  nervous  depression,  and  a  case  has 
lately  occurred  in  wiiicli  it  I'esulted  from  a  long  course  of 
phosphorus  pills,  taken  without  medical  advice  ;  and  Mr. 
Heath  {op.  cit.,  p.  11-5)  (quotes  Grandidier  to  the  eft'cct  that 
a  case  has  been  met  witii  in  a  child  but  six  weeks  old.  This 
case  is  remarkable  inasmuch  as  the  teeth  were  not  yet 
erupted,  so  that  the  poison  seems  to  have  obtained  access 
through  an  unbroken  surface. 

This  form  of  necrosis  is,  perhaps,  the  most  severe  of  any 
which  is  met  with. 

The  swelling  of  the  soft  parts  is  very  great,  and  the  in- 
tegument becomes  very  red  and  shining  ;  the  suppuration, 
which  may  give  rise  to  external  fistulous  openings,  thougii 
the  bulk  of  the  pus  is  generally  discharged  into  the  mouth, 
is  very  profuse.  The  advent  of  suppuration  is  marked  by 
rigoi-s  and  pyrexia,  and  in  severe  cases  by  delirium  ;  after  it 
is  fully  established  the  scveri-ty  of  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms abates,  though  tiic  patient's  health  suffers  very  greatly 
from  inability  to  take  solid  food,  from  swallowing  decom- 
posing pus,  and  from  exhaustion.  Gangrene  of  the  soft 
parts  or  erysipelas  may  supervene  as  complications,  and  ter- 


(')  Holmes's  Dictionary  of  Surgery,  vol.  iv.,  p.  39. 
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minate  the  patient's  sufferings.  Still,  the  majority  of  cases 
recover  with  considerable  loss  of  bone.  In  the  case  of  the 
lower  jaw  a  very  large  amount  of  callus  is  thrown  out 
aroimd  the  sequestrum  ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  upper  jaw 
little  or  none  is  found. 

The  bony  deposit  which  is  thrown  out  in  phosphorus 
necrosis  is  peculiar  in  appearance,  and  has  been  compared 
to  pumice-  stone  ;  although  usually  present  in  great  quantity, 
it  is  not  invariably  to  be  found,  and  in  the  example  here 


figured  it  was  apparently  absent.  It  is  also  exceptional  for 
a  portion  of  the  jaw  to  be  affected  in  phosjDhorus  necrosis, 
the  destruction  more  commonly  involving  the  whole  body  of 
the  jaw,  the  ascending  rami  alone  remaining  intact.  It  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  disease  might  have 
extended  had  the  patient  lived  ;  but  the  necrosis  in  the 
specimen  does  not  reach  far  beyond  the  middle  line,  though 
no  attempt  at  separation  has  as  yet  been  made. 

The  new  bone  thrown  out  seldom  surrounds  the  seques- 
trum, but  generally  forms  a  trough  in  which  the  dead  bone  lies. 

The  separation  of  the  sequestrum  usually  takes  a  very 
long  time,  often  a  year  or  more  ;  but  the  surgeon  must  on 
no  account  be  tempted  to  remove  it  before  it  is  detached. 
All  that  can  be  done  is  to  support  the  patient's  strength  by 
a  generous  diet,  and  by  tonics ;  though  the  duration  of  the 

(})  Jaw  from  a  luoifer-matcb  maker,  aged  35,  wlio  died  whilst  suffering 
from  pliosphorus  necrosis.  Tlie  bone  is  diseased  from  the  base  of  the  left 
ramus  to  a  point  slightly  beyond  the  symphysis. 


Fig.  203.  (i) 
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disease  renders  the  avoidance  of  dinigs,  as  far  as  possible, 
desirable.  The  mouth  should  be  freciuently  syringed  out 
with  lotions  of  Coudy's  fluid,  or  phe'nol  sotlique. 

Di".  Garretson  advises  the  insertion  of  pledgets  of  cotton 
wool  into  the  sinuses,  with  a  view  of  hastening  the  separa- 
tion of  the  periosteum,  which  is  already  inevitable. 

Large  quantities  of  pus  will  be  swallowed,  but  it  is  de- 
sirable to  avoid  the  formation  of  any  external  sinuses,  and  to 
induce  the  discharge  of  pus  into  the  mouth,  as  the  sinuses 
would  afterwards  prove  very  troublesome. 

In  the  upper  jaw  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  recuiTence, 
but  the  course  of  the  disease  is  not  so  violent,  and  the 
necrosed  iDortions  may  be  removed  much  sooner. 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  this  form  of  necrosis  there 
is  no  great  tendency  to  extension  of  the  disease ;  the 
whole  region  affected  is  attacked  at  once,  from  the  very  first, 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  period  of  the  first  attack  of  acute 
inflammation. 

Exanthematous  Necrosis. — During  convalescence  of  children 
from  the  eruptive  fevers,  and  particularly  after  scarlatina, 
portions  of  the  alveolar  border  of  the  jaw,  very  commonly 
including  the  developing  permanent  teeth,  are  found  to 
exfoliate. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  not  usually  violent,  and  all 
that  will  be  required  is  to  remove  the  fragments  as  they 
become  loose.  Otto  Weber  (i),  however,  mentions  tlie  occur- 
rence of  far  more  severe  cases,  which  threatened  gangrene 
from  the  excessive  infiltration  of  the  soft  parts:  in  such 
Citsos  free  and  deep  incisions  would  be  required.  The  disease 
is  remarkably  symmetrical,  affecting  the  two  sides  of  the 
mouth  alike  ;  it  is  most  frequent  about  the  age  of  five  or 
six  years,  tliough  it  has  been  met  with  at  a  later  age. 
Several  examples  of  jaw  necrosis  occurring  after  continued 
fever  are  to  be  found  in  the  diff"erent  hospital  museums. 

Treatment  is  much  tlie  same  for  every  form  of  necrosis. 


(')  Lehrbuch  der  allgemcinen  unci  specialen  Cliinirgie. 
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Whilst  the  disease  is  in  the  stage  of  periostitis,  threatening 
to  run  on  to  necrosis,  free  incisions  should  be  made  through 
the  inflamed  gums,  and  poppy  fomentations  assiduously 
used.  Any  teeth  or  stumps  which  may  be  causing  in'ita- 
tion  should  be  at  once  removed,  no  matter  how  violent  the 
inflammation  around  them  may  be  ;  and  the  practitioner 
who  is  deterred  from  so  doing  by  the  popular  idea  that  teeth 
should  not  be  removed  until  the  inflammation  has  subsided, 
is  likely  enough  to  be  waiting  for  a  time  that  will  never 
come,  and  is  assuredly  grievously  prejudicing  his  patient's 
chances  of  escape  from  the  more  serious  ailment. 

When  the  disease  has  actually  reached  the  stage  of  necrosis 
there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  removing  a  tooth  which  has 
caused  the  disease,  but  the  propriety  of  at  once  extracting 
sound  teeth  which  have  become  implicated  by  the  extension 
of  the  disease  may  be  questioned. 

Instances  have  been  recorded  of  teeth  loosened  and  appa- 
rently in  a  hopeless  condition,  having,  after  the  removal  of 
the  sequestrum,  become  firmly  fixed,  either  in  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  bone  or  in  alveoli  subsequently  developed. 


Fig.  204.  (») 


The  sequestrum  here  figured  contains  (a)  the  sockets  of 
the  canines  and  bicuspids,  and  the  history  of  the  case,  related 

(')  Sequestrum  containing  the  symphysis  (6)  and  the  sockets  of  the 
bicuspid  and  canine  teeth.  From  a  drawing  by  Mr.  de  Morgan.  "Lectures 
on  Dental  Physiology  and  Surgery,"  by  J.  Tomes,  F.R.S. 
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by  Mr.  Shaq)  at  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  i}),  is 
briefly  as  follows  : — 

The  disease  had  commenced  with  toothache,  six  months 
previously,  followed  by  alveolar  abscess,  and  a  fistulous 
opening  under  the  chin.  Extensive  ulceration  of  the  integu- 
ments under  the  chin  had  ensued,  and  after  the  lapse  of  two 
months  it  was  thouglit  that  the  sequestrum  was  detached. 
The  existing  sinuses  under  the  chin  were  thrown  into  one, 
and  the  dead  bone,  amounting  to  about  two-thirds  of  the 
lower  jaw,  easily  removed  with  forceps.  The  teeth,  with  the 
exception  of  a  bicuspid  which  had  been  extracted,  remained 
in  their  places,  and  became  tolerably  firm,  notAvithstanding 
the  entire  destruction  of  their  original  alveoli. 

Mr.  Heath  (o;>.  cit.,  p.  123),  has  collected  several  other 
cases  in  which  the  teeth  remained  firm  after  the  removal  of 
sequestra  which  contained  their  sockets,  and  were  in  a 
measure  useful  to  the  patient ;  though  in  other  cases  they 
were  inconveniently  loose,  and  were  subsequently  removed. 
Ml'.  Heath  also  relates  a  case  in  which  the  teeth  remained 
firm  after  very  extensive  necrosis  of  the  outer  plate  of  the 
alveolus,  the  inner  having  remained  to  serve  as  a  support. 

In  the  Museum  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York,  there 
are  several  very  remarkable  specimens  of  reproduction  of 
hone  after  necrosis,  met  with  in  the  practice  of  the  late 
Dr.  .J.  R.  Wood. 

In  one,  the  entire  lower  jaw  had  been  subperiosteally 
resected  for  phosphorus  necrosis,  and  a  complete  lower  jaw- 
was  reproduced,  lacking  only  tlie  condyles,  which  were  re- 
presented by  thin  lamina)  of  bone  laid  against  the  glenoid 
cavities.  Another  specimen  consists  of  the  symphysis  and 
two-thirds  of  the  ramus  ;  the  lower  incisors  were  left  in 
situ,  being  held  by  the  gum  alone,  and  it  is  stated  that  they 
came  to  be  embraced  by  new  bone,  and  three  years  after- 
wards were  quite  firm.    There  arc  several  other  specimens  of 


(')  Medico-Chinirgical  Transactions,  vol.  xxvii.,  p.  432. 
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similar  character,  Dr.  Wood  liaving  given  no  little  attention 
to  the  subject. 

A  case  of  reproduction  of  lost  tissue  is  related  by 
Dr.  Marshall  (Chicago  Medical  Joimial,  January,  1884),  in 
which  the  entire  condyloid  process,  the  posterior  part  of  the 
body  and  the  lower  part  of  the  ramus  were  lost,  and  a  fully 
formed  ramus  and  an  articulation  with  but  little  flattening 
of  that  side  of  the  face  were  found  less  than  two  years 
afterwards.  There  was  perfect  mobility  of  the  joint.  The 
case  was  peculiar  in  that  the  necrosis  of  the  condyloid  region 
was  induced  by  a  large  dentigerous  cyst,  which  had  cut 
off  this  portion  from  the  coronoid  process  ;  there  was  at  no 
time  any  noteworthy  amount  of  suppuration,  and  the  cyst 
wall  was  evacuated  and  crushed,  so  that  the  periosteum  was 
everywhere  intact. 

The  dentigerous  cyst  was  induced  by  the  presence  of  a 
wisdom-tooth  in  the  sigmoid  notch,  with  its  roots  imbedded 
in  the  condyloid  process. 

It  has  been  usually  supposed  that  restoration  of  bone 
after  necrosis  was  effected  by  the  periosteum,  and  in  most 
instances  this  is  certainly  the  case  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Smith  Q) 
has,  however,  met  with  an  example  of  new  formation  of 
bone,  which  he  considers  could  not  have  been  derived  from 
periosteum. 

Mr.  Salter  {-)  points  out  that  tlie  newly  formed  lower  jaw 
is  apt  to  be  absorbed,  and  to  dwindle  down  to  a  mere  bar ; 
and  adds,  "How  far  this  loss  by  absorption  of  supplemental 
bone  may  be  prevented  by  supplying  it  with  a  function 
through  the  means  of  artificial  teeth,  is  a  question  of 
theoretical  interest  and  of  practical  importance." 

It  is  a  curious  fact  tliat  there  is  rarelj'  or  never  any  repair 
by  bone  after  necrosis  of  the  upper  jaw,  thougli  in  children, 
and  more  particularly  after  exanthematous  necrosis,  the  gap 
is  often  filled  up  by  fibrous  tissue. 

(*)  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  i. 
(-)  Holmes's  "Dictionary  of  Surgery,"  vol.  iv. 
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Disease  in  a  temporary  tooth  -will  sometimes  set  up 
inflammation,  wliich  in  a  strunions  or  enfeebled  subject  may 
spread,  and  ultimately  involve  a  large  portion  of  the  jaw, 
and  result  in  necrosis.  The  teeth,  whether  permanent  or 
temporary,  implanted  in  the  sequestrum,  are  usually  lost. 
Mr.  Oliver  Chalk  relates  several  cases  in  which  portions 
of  the  jaw,  including  the  temporary  and  the  crypts  of  the 
permanent  teeth,  were  lost.  New  bone  eventually  took  the 
place  of  that  which  had  been  removed,  and  the  jaw  again 
became  jjcrfect.  In  several  of  these  cases,  permanent  teeth 
most  unexpectedly  made  their  appearance,  suggesting  the 
idea  that  the  teeth,  as  well  as  the  bone,  had  been  i-eproduced. 
In  each  instance  in  which  this  luuisual  result  occurred,  the 
sequestrum  was  allowed  to  become  perfectly  separated  and 
quite  loose,  before  its  withdi'awal  through  the  opening  which 
already  existed  was  attempted.  The  phenomena,  <us  respects 
the  teeth,  admit  of  explanation  on  other  grounds  than  that 
of  supposing  a  second  series  of  permanent  teeth  to  have  been 
developed. 

Dead  is  in  all  cases  detached  from  living  bone,  by  absorp- 
tion of  tlie  layer  of  the  living  tissue  which  connects  the  two  ; 
in  addition  to  which,  we  commonly  find  marks  of  aljsorption 
scattered  over  the  whole  of  that  surface  of  the  sequestrum 
which  has  been  connected  with  the  soft  parts.  Again,  the 
apertures  of  the  crypts  are  by  the  same  process  greatl}' 
enlarged.  The  connection  between  the  walls  of  the  cr3'pt 
and  the  sac  of  the  developing  tooth-])ulp  is  in  the  normal 
state  but  a  slight  one ;  and  this,  in  the  character  of  cases 
referred  to,  may  l)c  rendered  still  more  slight  by  the  presence 
of  disease.  Now,  in  the  presence  of  the  foregoing  conditions, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  pulps  of  the  permanent  teeth 
remained  attached  to  the  soft  parts,  while  the  crypts  included 
in  the  sccpicstrum  were  removed ;  and  if  such  were  the 
case,  the  developing  teeth  might  again  be  surrounded 
by  newly-formed  bone.  The  truth  of  this  explanation  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  peculiar  results  were  brought 
about,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  absence  of  any  well- 
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authenticated  cases  of  the  occurrence  of  a  second  set  of 
permanent  teeth. 

But  whatever  exjjlanation  be  adopted,  I  think  all  will 
agree  that  it  is  desirable  in  those  cases  where  necrosis  of  the 
jaw  occurs  during  the  presence  of  the  temporary  teeth,  that 
the  sequestrum  should  be  allowed  to  remain  until  it  is 
perfectly  detached  both  from  the  contiguous  bone  and  soft 
parts,  before  its  withdrawal  is  attempted ;  and  that  its 
removal  should  be  effected  with  the  least  possible  injury  to 
the  latter,  so  that  the  permanent  teeth,  if  not  destroyed  by 
the  disease,  may  be  placed  under  the  most  favoiu-able  cir- 
cumstances for  their  future  growth  and  evolution. 

Before  the  dead  is  separated  from  the  living  bone  a  layer 
of  the  latter  must  be  absorbed,  a  process  which  has  already 
been  described  in  connection  with  the  shedding  of  the  tem- 
porary teeth.  The  separation  of  the  sequestrum  must  be  left 
to  nature.  We  can  render  no  direct  assistance  ;  but  it  must 
be  the  business  of  the  practitioner  to  see  that  nature  has  a 
fair  chance,  by  attending  to  the  general  health  of  the  patient, 
removing  any  obvious  source  of  local  irritation,  and  keeping 
the  diseased  part  in  a  cleanly  state.  In  effecting  the  latter 
pui'pose,  a  wash  composed  of  five  grains  of  chloride  of  zinc 
to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water  may  be  used.  It  will  excite 
healthy  action,  and  greatly  diminish,  if  not  entirely  over- 
come, the  foetid  smell  which  attends  suppuration  associated 
with  dead  bone ;  or  dilute  solutions  of  permanganate  of 
potash  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose :  the  point  of  a 
syringe  may  be  inserted  into  the  sinuses,  so  as  to  effectually 
wash  them  out. 

If,  after  the  sequestrum  has  been  separated  from  the  body 
of  the  jaw,  it  is  entangled  in  the  soft  parts,  the  scalpel  must 
be  used  to  effect  its  liberation.  With  the  removal  of  the 
dead  bone  the  treatment  of  the  case  may  be  said  to  terminate. 
The  inflammatory  action  in  the  gums  and  contiguous  struc- 
tures, in  the  absence  of  a  source  of  irritation,  rapidly 
subsides,  and  the  mouth  is  speedily  restored  to  a  state  of 
health. 
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It  is  important,  however,  that  the  sequestrum  should  be 
picked  out  as  soou  as  it  has  become  loose  :  if  this  be 
neglected,  burrowing  abscesses  may  be  formed.  Thus  Mr. 
Cattlin  relates  a  case  in  which  a  piece  of  dead  bone  from  the 
jaw  passed  down  in  abscess  cavities,  and  was  finally  removed 
below  the  clavicle  ;  and  Mr.  Wood  has  forcibly  ])ointed  out 
that  it  is  quite  possible  to  wait  too  long  before  removing 
the  dead  bone.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  de- 
veloping permanent  teeth  are  often  lost  in  the  sequestrum 
thrown  off  in  the  so-called  "  exanthematous  necrosis." 

Not  only,  however,  may  the  permanent  teeth  be  exfoliated, 
but  the  whole  lower  jaw  has  been  known  to  be  cast  off. 
Mr.  Pollock  figured  and  described  such  a  case  (') ;  there  was 
not  a  vestige  of  a  lower  jaw,  which,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  patient's  friends,  had  been  thrown  off  when  she 
was  two  yeare  of  age.  The  deformity  was  less  than  would 
have  been  expected. 

(')  Art.  "  Diseases  of  the  Mouth."  "  Holmes's  "Dictionary  of  Surgery," 
2ik1  edition. 
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The  implanted  portions  of  tlie  teeth,  like  other  parts  of  the 
skeleton,  are  liable  to  local  hypertrophy.  In  the  bones  the 
structure  is  uniform  throughout  their  substance,  and  the  new 
tissue  does  not  necessarily  differ  from  that  to  which  it  is 
added.  The  roots  of  the  teeth  present  this 
point  of  difference:  they  are  composed  of 
dentine  clothed  with  an  external  layer  of 
cementum,  a  tissue  which  offers  no  striking 
character  by  which  it  can  be  distinguished 
from  ordinary  bone.  In  exostosis  this  layer 
becomes  thickened  either  locally  or  generally, 
the  dentine  in  no  case  participating  in  the 
enlargement.  The  disease  may  be  defined  as  an  addition 
of  tissue,  more  or  less  normal  in  character,  but  abnormal  in 
amount,  to  a  pre-existing  tissiie  of  the  same  structural 
character.  If,  for  example,  we  make  a  section  from  a  tooth 
the  root  of  which  has  been  increased  in  size  beyond  the 
natural  dimensions,  an  unnaturally  thick  layer  of  cementum 
will  be  found,  but  it  will  in  many  instances  be  diflicult  to 
point  out  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  dividing  the  pre-exist- 
ing from  the  recently-added  tissue. 

In  respect  to  the  structure  of  cementum,  it  scarcely  falls 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  work  to  enter  minutely  into 
its  histological  characters.  For  a  full  description  of  these 
the  student  is  referred  to  Mr.  Shelley's  paper  in  the  "Trans- 
actions of  the  Odontological  Socity,"  (-)  to  works  on  Dental 

(')  An  upper  bicuspid  tooth,  with  exostosis  of  the  cementum  of  tlie 
root. 

{-)  "On  Dental  Exostosis."  By  Herbert  Shelley,  Esq.,  M.B.  Lend., 
M.R.C.S.  "Transactions  of  the  Odontological  Society  of  London," 
1856—57. 
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Histology,  and  to  Dr.  Boclcckor's  p;ipei-  (').  But  a  little  space 
may  be  given  to  the  consideration  of  tlic  more  prominent 
features  of  the  tissue. 

Tlie  structural  characters  depend  in  a  great  degree  upon 
the  amount  of  tissue  present.  When  it  is  limited  to  a  thin 
layer,  tlie  lacun:c  are  altogether  absent,  and  even  canaliculi 
do  not  apjjcar  >nitil  a  certain  tliiclcness  is  attained.  If  a 
longitudinal  section  of  a  front  tooth  be  taken  for  examina- 
tion, tlie  cementunniear  the  neck  will  present  a  thin  layer  of 
transparent  tissue,  marked  with  faint  indications  of  granu- 
larity, accompanied  in  some  cases  with  an  obscure  linear 
appearance,  suggestive  of  the  idea  that  the  calcification  of 
parallel  fil)res  had  contriiiuted  to  its  production.  Proceed- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  root,  the  cementum  tiiickens,  and 
is  traversed  iiere  and  tiiere  by  canaliculi,  and  .still  further 
down  lacunte  make  their  appearance,  first  as  a  single  series, 
then,  with  an  inci'eased  thickness  of  the  cementum,  in  num- 
bers ;  tlie  numlier  generally  deijcnding  upon  the  thickness 
of  the  tissue.  'Die  canalicidi  of  noighlxjuring  laciuuc  anas- 
tomose freely  with  eacii  other,  and  establish  a  network  of 
I  communication  throughout  the  whole  body  of  the  cementum, 
1  and  occasionally  l)ecome  connected  with  the  terminal  l)ranches 
of  the  dentinal  tubuH.  The  communication  thus  established 
I  between  tlie  two  tissues  was  formerly  doubted,  but  has  now 
I  been  demonstrated  beyond  cavil. 

The  occurrence  of  vascular  canals  (Haversian  canals)  is  to 
.  a  certain  extent  exceptional,  being  dependent  upon  the  pre- 
>  sence  of  a  larger  amount  of  cementum  tliaii  is  u.sually  found 
;  in  perfectly  healthy  teeth.    Their  presence  is  not,  iiowever, 
:  necessarily  an  indication  of  disease;  for  when  two  contiguous 
r  roots  are  united  by  the  intervention  of  cementum,  a  vascular 
canal  will  not  uncommonly  be  found  to  traverse  the  medium 
of  union.    In  bone,  the  vascular  canals  are  distinguislied  hy 
■  one  or  other  of  the  following  characters.    They  are  either 
surrounded  by  concentric  lamina)  of  osseous  tissue,  or  they 


(')  Dental  Cosmos,  Noveuilicr  and  December,  1878,  ami  .laniiarv,  1880. 
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are  enclosed  in  tissue  which  has  not  a  well-pronounced  con- 
centric arrangement  of  the  laminfe.    In  the  former  case  the 
lacunjB  partake  in  the  concentric  disposition,  and  direct  a 
large  portion  of  their  canaliculi  towards  the  Haversian  canal : 
in  the  latter  their  arrangement  is  less  definite,  and  the  cana- 
liculi are  directed  with  less  regard  to  the  position  of  the  con- 
tiguous vascular  canal.    In  the  one  instance  the  characters 
indicate  the  presence  of  secondary  bone,  or  bone  which  has 
been  developed  to  supply  the  place  of  pre-existing  bone 
removed  by  absorption  ;  in  the  other,  the  presence  of  primary 
bone,  or  that  which  has  been  developed  in  temporary  car- 
tilage, or  upon  the  surface  of  an  existing  bone.    It  being  to 
bone  developed  under  the  latter  circumstances  that  cemen- 
tum  is  most  closely  allied,  the  process  of  its  formation  may 
be  considered  with  advantage.    In  young  subjects  the  shafts 
of  long  bones  are  gi'adually  increased  in  diameter  by  addi- 
tions to  the  surface.    The  flat  and  other  bones  are  increased 
in  thickness  by  a  similar  process,  and  with  the  femur  or 
humerus,  will  be  found  equally  convenient  for  examination 
and  description.    If  we  take  either  of  the  latter  in  a  per- 
fectly fresh  state,  and  make  transverse  sections,  either  by 
cutting  small  fragments  with  a  sharp  knife,  or  even  by 
grinding,  taking  care  to  preserve  as  much  of  the  periosteum 
as  possible,  the  following  appearance  will,  by  means  of  the 
microscope,  be  recognised.    Starting  up  from  the  general 
surface  of  the  bone  will  be  seen  a  series  of  processes,  disposed 
at  more  or  less  regular  intervals,  producing  ridges  and 
furrows,  which,  for  the  most  part,  follow  in  the  length  of 
the  bone.    Each  process  is  terminated  either  by  a  rounded 
or  a  dilated  extremit3\    By  the  increase  of  the  dilatations 
of  contiguous  processes,  and  their  ultimate  contact  and 
union,  the  grooves  are  converted  into  canals,  which  are 
occupied  by  portions  of  the  cellular  layer  of  the  periosteum, 
Avhich  are  undergoing  conversion  into  "  medulla,"  and  are 
ultimately  permeated  by  bloodvessels.    The  new  bone  has, 
in  fact,  been  moulded  around  the  portions  of  the  changing 
periosteum — a  process  by  the  repetition  of  which  the  sliaft 
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of  the  bone  may  be  thickened  to  an  indefinite  extent.  In 
bone  produced  under  the  foregoing  circumstances,  the  indi- 
cations of  lamination  are  generally  indistinct,  and  when 
present,  follow  the  general  surface  of  the  bone.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  lacunae  is  subservient  to  that  of  the  laminae, 
consequently  in  the  primary  bone  the  absence  of  the  con- 
centric order  in  the  latter  is  accompanied  by  a  similar 
deviation  on  the  part  of  lacuna:  and  caualiculi. 

It  is  to  this  description  of  primary  bone  that  the  cemen- 
tum  of  the  teeth  is  most  closely  allied,  and  from  that  it  is 
difficult  to  point  out  any  distinguishing  structural  character. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  thickening  of  the  cemen- 
tum  is  often  due  to  chronic  inflammation  of  the  pericementum 
or  peridental  membrane ;  but  the  roots  of  teeth  are  often 
found  to  be  exostosed,  of  which  we  cannot  certainly  say 
that  any  inflammation  has  ever  existed.  And  it  is  a  pro- 
cess which  is  peculiarly  liable  to  affect  many  teeth  in  the 
same  mouth,  quite  irrespective  of  their  being  decayed  or 
not. 

Mr.  Shelley,  in  the  paper  above  quoted,  described  closely 
the  appearance  obser\'ed  as  follows  : — 

"  Upon  examining  the  periosteum  of  a  stump  or  tooth 
reccutl}-  drawn,  wliich  has  been  the  subject  of  long-continued 
irritation,  we  find  it  much  more  vascular  than  usual ;  in 
some  places  it  is  very  much  thickened  and  slimy,  and  very 
frc([ucntly  adhering  to  it  ai-c  reddish  fleshy  shreds  or  masses, 
which  have  been  called  coagulated  lymph.  These  are  some- 
times of  coinparatively  large  bulk,  especially  where  this  has 
been  the  subject  of  recent  inflammation ;  and  it  not  only 
follows  that  the  tooth  must  be  elevated  in  its  socket,  but 
.that  even  the  latter  must  be  itself  excavated  to  accommo- 
Idate  the  morbid  growth.  And  in  order  to  assist  our  con- 
ception of  this  fact,  I  may  here  remark  upon  the  extra- 
ordinary fiicility  with  wliich  the  jaw-bones  change  their 
shape.  An  alveolar  abscess  hollows  them  out,  and  drills  a 
I  hole  tlu-ough  them  in  a  few  days;  or  two  or  three  double 
teeth  are  extracted,  and  in  a  few  mouths  not  a  vestige  of 
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their  former  implantation  is  visible,  and  they  will  slowly 
expand  before  a  tumour,  covering  it  with  a  thin  papery 
envelope,  rapidly  to  collapse  again  after  its  removal  into  a 
firm  bony  ridge. 

"  Let  us  now  investigate  more  closely  a  mass  of  this  so- 
called  coagulated  lymph.  It  is  soft,  almost  diffluent,  on  the 
surface ;  in  the  middle  it  is  somewhat  denser,  and  at  its 
imion  with  the  fang,  which  is  extremely  firm,  it  is  of  a 
gristly  cartilaginoiis  texture.  The  smaller  and  whiter  shreds 
on  the  periosteum  also  partake  of  the  latter  character,  being 
tough  and  less  vascular. 

"  Examined  by  the  miscroscope,  the  external  soft  sur- 
face is  seen  to  be  principally  composed  of  large  coi-puscles, 
granular  and  nucleated,  and  which  in  water  swell  uj)  and 
burst  after  a  time.  The  more  diffluent  parts  are  entirely 
composed  of  these  spherical  bodies,  which  agree  in  cha- 
racter with  those  corpuscles  usually  met  with  in  parts  re- 
cently inflamed,  and  termed  by  some  exudation  corpuscles.  . 
In  addition  to  these,  small  masses  of  granular  blastema  are 
also  visible. 

"  The  princiijal  constituent  of  the  next  undermost  portion 
is  seen  to  be  fibrous  tissue  in  a  state  of  formation.  For 
here  may  be  seen  (and  in  some  instances  it  is  most  admirably 
shown)  oval  corpuscles  with  fibrous  prolongations,  some 
with  a  short  fibre  at  one  end,  others  lengthened  out  at  both 
ends,  and  putting  on  the  characteristic  undulation.  The 
corpuscles  are  light,  and  generally  bi-nucleated,  whilst  the 
fibrous  extensions  are  slightly  more  opaque. 

"  Still  nearer  the  fang  we  find  the  mass  tougher,  and 
composed  of  fibrous  tissue,  but  mingled  with  it  amoqDhous 
granules  of  a  gelatinous  appearance,  and  in  the  meshes,  and 
floating  about  the  margins  of  the  mass,  are  a  number  of 
oval  cells. 

"At  its  junction  with  the  fang  the  substance  becomes 
dense ;  it  is  torn  with  difficulty,  and  luider  pressure  slijDS 
about  between  the  two  glasses,  and  refuses  to  be  flattened 
out.    Under  the  microscope  it  appears  as  a  solid,  amorphous 
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yellowish  mass,  in  wliich,  however,  may  be  still  distinguished 
the  wavy  appearance  of  the  fibrous  tissue. 

"  In  this  dense  gelatinous  substance,  osseous  matter,  which 
has  been  detached  from  the  fang  along  with  it,  may  be  seen ; 
not,  however,  shooting  out  into  it  in  the  form  of  spiculfc-like 
ossification  in  the  fibrous  matrix  of  the  bones  of  the  skull, 
but  as  rounded  amorphous  molecules. 

"  A  more  careful  examination  of  the  cells  found  floating 
freely  in  the  field  of  the  microscope  around  the  margins  of 
preparations  made  from  the  two  last-described  modifications 
of  the  so-called  coagulable  lymph,  and  which  may  also  be 
distinguished  imbedded  in  tlie  masses  themselves,  shows 
them  to  be,  from  their  shape  and  size,  identically  the  same 
cells,  but  with  difterent  contents,  and  these  contents  singu- 
larly agree  with  different  modifications  of  tissue  above 
descril)ed.  For  instance,  cells  may  be  seen  jjarticularly 
abundant  in  the  middle  of  the  '  coagulable  lympii,'  of  an 
oval  or  elliptical  siiajie,  transparent,  homogeneous,  and 
famished  usually  witii  two  nuclei.  Then  they  may  be  seen 
with  fiiintly  granular  contents  and  larger  nuclei ;  and 
lastly,  tlieir  interior  seems  stuffed  with  a  more  opaque  and 
denser  substance,  disposed  in  large  graniUes,  among  which 
the  nuclei  cannot  positively  be  pointed  out. 

"  AViien  a  fang  to  which  these  masses  of  so-called  coagu- 
lated lyui])h  adhere  has  been  allowed  to  dry,  or,  still  better,  if  a 
section  be  made,  it  is  at  once  evident  that  the  spots  to  which 
they  were  attached  are  the  seat  of  a  ])rcternatural  deposit  of 
cementum  ;  and  a  thin  transparent  slice  submitted  to  micro- 
scopic examination  shows  the  extra-cemental  deposit  as  I 
have  above  described  it,  and  also  the  fibrous  matrix  still 
adherent  to  its  margin,  in  spite  of  the  rough  usage  to  which 
it  lias  been  subjected  in  preparing  the  section." 

The  account  here  given  differs  only  in  the  use  of  the 
I  phraseology  of  the  period  when  it  was  written  from  the 
!  more  recent  writings   on  the   subject,  sucli  as  those  of 
!  Dr.  Magitot  (Sur  les  Tumeurs  de  la  I'erioste  Dentaire, 
1868)  and  of  i)r.  Bodecker. 
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It  may  be  remembered  that  bone  or  cemeiitum  is  not 
developed  by  a  direct  metamorphosis  of  the  periosteum,  but 
by  the  calcification  of  a  new  growth.  Now,  the  various 
stages  of  this  new  development  are  to  be  seen  on  the  inner, 
or  tooth-surface  of  the  periosteum  of  the  socket,  and  not  on 
its  outer  or  bone  surface  ;  and  this  may  in  a  measure  serve 
to  explain  why  bony  union  does  not  take  place. 

When  a  disease  consists  in  the  mere  increase  of  a  tissue, 
the  presence  and  position  of  which  are  normal,  the  transition 
from  health  to  disease  is  imperceptible,  and  is  usually  desti- 
tute of  symptoms.    It  is  only  Avhen  the  amount  of  new 
tissue  has  attained  a  considerable  thickness,  that  distinct 
symptoms  are  developed,  and.  even  then  they  are  in  many 
cases  absent.    In  dental  exostosis,  a  distinc- 
FiG.  206.  (')  tion  must  be  drawn  between  those  cases  in 
which  the  disease  is  consequent  upon  pre- 
existing disease  in  the  tooth,  followed  by 
marked  irritation  of  the  alveolar  membrane, 
and  those  in  which  it  is  developed  indepen- 
dently of  any  other  disease. 
-    ^  When  the  disease  arises  in  connection  with 

caries, it  is  attended  by  athickening  of  thegums, 
which  assume  a  deep  dull  colour,  and  a  disposition  to  bleed 
when  subject  to  friction  either  from  the  tooth-brush  or  food. 
But  when  the  crown  of  a  tooth  is  free  from  disease,  exostosis 
of  the  root  may  be  unattended  with  any  recognisable  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  contiguous  gum.  The  occurrence  of 
sympathetic  pains  in  the  head,  focc,  or  neck,  may  be,  and 
often  is,  the  only  indication  of  disease.  In  the  presence  of 
such  pains  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  determine  whether 
the  teeth  are  in  fault,  and  if  so,  which  tooth  or  teeth  have 
occasioned  the  suftcring.  Sooner  or  later  local  symptoms 
may  arise  by  which  the  offender  can  be  recognised.  The  tooth 
will  become  tender  on  pressure,  or  sensitive  to  the  effect  of  hot 

f ')  A  molar  tootli  of  tlie  upper  jaw,  the  roots  of  which  are  thickeneil  by 
the  addition  of  cementuni,  the  crown  being  free  from  disease. 
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or  cold  fluids,  or  the  gum  may  become  ubsorlK'd,  and  leave 
exposed  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  which  eventually  becomes 
loose.  Sucii  ()l)vious  symptoms,  however,  commonly  apjjear 
only  after  the  patient  has  undergone  great  suffering  from 
assumed  idiopathic  tic  douloureux,  a  complaint  for  the  relief 
of  which  patients  have  often  submitted  to  have  tooth  aftei' 
tooth  extracted,  although  the  relief  afforded  after  each 
ojjeration  was  but  questionable. 

There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  the  presence  of  exos- 
tosis, even  of  slight  amount,  ])roduces  great  misery:  a  certain 
tooth  is  pointed  to  by  the  patient  as  the  cause.  Its  removal 
brings  relief.  The  complaint  returns,  another  tooth  is  fixed 
upon,  and  removed  with  a  similar  result.  Another  and 
another  follow;  and  it  is  only  after  all  the  teeth  in  the  upper 
or  lower  jaw  have  been  removed  that  the  iiatient  gains 
permanent  immunit}'  from  pain,  as  is  exemplified  in  the 
following  case  whicii  came  under  the  writer's  treatment 
.some  years  ago.  The  cri)wns  of  the  teeth  were  sound, 
but  the  roots  had  become  slightly  enlarged  by  exostosis. 
The  patient,  when  she  first  consulted  me,  stated  that  she 
had  sutt'crcd  from  tic-douloiireux  for  several  years,  and 
had  submitted  to  the  usual  treatment  without  advantage. 
Two  teeth  had  been  extracted,  and  the  operation  was 
followed  l)y  a  remission  of  the  symptoms.  'i'he  pain, 
however,  soon  returned  with  full  severity,  and  at  the 
time  she  came  luider  my  charge  two  upper  bicuspid 
teeth  Avere  regarded  as  Ijoing  connected  with  the  produc- 
tion of  the  disease.  She  stated  that  the  pain  came  on 
gradually  at  irreg\dar  intei'vals,  lasting  sometimes  for  twelve 
or  fourteen  hours,  or  until,  exhausted  by  sufl'ei-ing  or  nar- 
cotized by  o|)ium,  she  fell  asleep.  The  suspected  teeth 
appeared  (juite  healthy,  but  the  patient  stated,  that  though 
they  did  not  ache,  yet  that  they  were  seldom  free  from  an 
uneasy  sensation.  She  always  felt  that  they  were  there,  and 
prior  to  an  attack  of  facial  pain  they  became  hot  and  felt 
full.  Leeclies  were  applied  to  the  gums,  and  internal 
remedies  administered,  but  witliout  producing  any  mitigation 
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of  the  symptoms.  After  a  time  the  teeth  became  sensitive 
to  the  effects  of  changes  of  temperature,  and  a  current  of  cold 
water  or  air  not  only  produced  pain  in  the  two  teeth,  but  also 
brought  on  an  attack  of  pain  in  the  face.  The  teeth  were 
extracted,  and  for  several  months  the  patient  was  com- 
paratively free  from  pain.  Other  teeth  became  similarly 
affected,  and  were  removed  with  similar  results  ;  but  it  was 
only  after  the  whole  of  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  had  been 
extracted  that  the  patient  became  perfectly  free  from  the 
recurrence  of  the  disease.  In  another  case  the  patient  had 
suffered  for  several  years  from  intermittent  pain  in  the  head 
and  face.  For  a  long  time  the  cause  of  the  disease  appeared 
to  have  a  constitutional  rather  than  a  local  cause,  but  the 
usual  remedies  failed  to  afford  relief.  After  a  time  a  feeling 
of  uneasiness  attracted  attention  to  the  only  remaining  molar 
tooth,  the  second  molar  of  the  upper  jaw,  situated  on  the 
side  in  which  the  pain  was  felt.  On  removal  the  crown  was 
found  to  be  sound,  but  the  roots  of  the  tooth  were  enlarged. 
In  this,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  the  liability  to  pain  in  the 
face  ceased  after  the  operation. 

In  the  two  cases  cited  the  relief  was  complete,  although 
by  no  means  instantaneous.  The  pain  became  gradually 
less  severe,  and  the  attacks  less  frequent,  and  shortly  ceased 
to  recur. 

It  may  be  stated  generally,  that  the  removal  of  a  tooth 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  sympathetic  pain,  usually 
produces  a  severe  attack,  the  paroxysm  bearing  some  rela- 
tion in  its  duration  and  in  intensity  to  the  previous  attacks, 
and  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  disease  has 
existed. 

The  sympathetic  affection  may,  however,  in  a  few  rare 
examples,  extend  to  a  derangement  of  the  whole  nervous 
system.  Two  cases  have  occurred  under  my  own  observa- 
tion, in  which  epilepsy  appeared  to  be  consequent  upon 
diseased  teeth,  tlie  most  prominent  feature  being  exostosis 
of  the  roots. 

The  abnormal  groAvth  of  the  cementum  is,  as  compai-ed  to 
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exostosis  of  bones,  confined  within  very  narrow  limits.  The 
size  of  the  root  of  a  tooth  may  be  doubled,  and  two  con- 
tiguous teeth  may  become  united  by  the  development  of 
cementum  about  their  roots,  but  we  never  sec  a  great  mass 
of  new  tissue  produced. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr.  Spcnce  Bate  for  the 
following  illustration,  and  for  the  loan  of  the  specimen  from 


Fio.  207.  (•)  Fio.  -208.  (-) 


which  it  was  taken.  The  amount  of  hypertrophy  is  here 
very  considerable,  and  has  not  only  connected  the  two  roots 
of  the  tooth,  but  also  the  remaining  stump  of  a  contiguous 
tooth,  the  crown  of  which  had  been  previously  lost. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  late  Mr.  Martin,  of  Ports- 
mouth, i  am  enal)led  to  add  an  example  in  which  the 
second  and  third  upper  molars  are  miitcd  by  the  abnormal 
development  of  cementum. 

Although  numerous  instances  may  be  found  where  two 
teeth  have  become  united  by  cementum  developed  under 
circumstances  which  constitute  its  formation  a  disease,  yet 
in  no  well-authenticated  instance  has  the  cementum  become 
continuous  with  the  bone  of  the  socket.  In  reptiles  the 
anchylosis  of  the  teeth  to  the  jaw  is  a  normal  character,  but 

(')  Sliowiug  exostosis  ill  a  lower  molar  tootli,  uniting  the  two  roots  and 
the  stuuip  of  a  contiguous  tootli.  From  a  specimen  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Sponcc  Date. 

(-)  Showing  the  second  and  third  molar  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  united 
hy  the  abnormal  development  of  cementum.  I  am  indclited  to  the  late 
Mr.  Martin  for  the  use  of  this  rare  specimen. 
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in  the  human  subject  a  case  is  yet  wanting  to  show  that 
anchylosis  between  the  teeth  and  the  jaw  is  luider  any 
circumstances  possible.  In  two  tissues  so  similar  to  each 
other  in  structure  that  their  distinction  is  often  attended 
with  difficulty,  we  should  be  able  to  point  out  why  then- 
separation  in  the  presence  of  disease  is  always  preserved 
when  contiguovis  bones  placed  under  similar  circumstances 
become  so  readily  united. 

If  we  examine  a  case  of  local  disease  in  a  bone — a  phalanx, 
for  example,  in  which  the  vitality  is  at  one  point  lost — we 
shall  find  an  opening  through  the  integuments  from  which 
pus  is  discharged  ;  extending  from  this  point,  the  skin  and 
periosteum  will  be  inflamed  to  a  certain  distance,  the  diseased 
gradually  merging  into  the  healthy  tissues.  If  an  oppor- 
tunity of  a  careful  examination  be  afforded,  it  will  be  found 
that  where  the  dead  joins  the  living  bone,  the  latter  is  under- 
going absorption,  and  that  beyond  this  point  new  osseous 
tissue  is  becoming  developed  upon  the  surface  of  the  pre- 
existing bone,  the  latter  part  corresponding  to  the  junction 
of  the  health}^  and  the  diseased  soft  tissues,  and  the  former 
to  the  part  where  the  skin  exhibited  all  the  indication  of 
chronic  inflammation.  In  a  tooth  the  periosteal  investment 
of  Avhich  has  become  inflamed,  conditions  in  many  respects 
similar  to  those  which  take  place  in  bone  may  be  obsei'ved. 
Thus  the  end  of  the  tooth  Avill  be  denuded  of  periosteum,  and 
in  some  cases  diminished  in  bulk  by  absorption.  Higher  up 
the  membrane  will  be  adherent  and  thickened,  and  beneath 
this  the  cementum  also  will  be  increased  by  recent  additions 
of  new  tissue.  In  order  to  allow  of  the  increased  bulk,  the 
alveolus  is  necessarily  enlarged.  Still,  the  interval  which 
separates  the  wall  of  the  socket  from  the  contained  root  is 
small,  and  might  readily  become  the  seat  of  bone  uniting  the 
tooth  to  the  jaw,  but  for  the  existence  of  some  cause  which 
prevents  the  union  of  the  tooth  to  the  jaw  while  it  allows 
two  bones,  when  similarly  placed,  to  become  connected  by 
ossification. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  see  microscopic  evidence  of  an  alter- 
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nation  of  absorption  and  deposition  of  cementum,  and  this 
is  especially  apt  to  be  found  where  a  stump  has  for  a  long 
time  been  a  source  of  slight  in-itation. 

The  absorption  which  later  takes  place  may  go  as  far  as  to 
eat  into  the  dentine,  after  removing  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  cement ;  examples  of  absorption  and  sub- 
sequent deposition  of  osseous  material  in  the   Fio-  209.  (') 
cavities  so  formed  have  lately'  been  described 
by  Mr.  Henry  (-)  under  the  name  of  Inostosis. 
The  absorption  is  effected  by  the  agency  of 
polynucleated  cells,  which  are  derived  from 
the    osteoblasts   or    formative    bone  cells. 
Whether  they  themselves  become  calcified, 
or  in  turn  give  place  to  fresh  osteoblasts,  has 
not,  so  far  as  1  know,  been  determined  by  actual  observa- 
tion ;  but,  seeing  that  calcified  cartilage  matrix  is  drilled 
with  the  utmost  rapidity  by  the  advance  through  it  of  Ih 
osteogenous  tissue,  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  same 
osteoblast  cells  are  capable  of  effecting  the  absorption  and 
subsequently  becoming  calcified. 

(')  Lower  molar,  the  fang  of  which  has  been  affected  by  exostosis,  and 
also  by  absorption. 

(-)  "Transactions  of  the  Odontological  Society,"  December.  1871,  and 
April,  1872_i 
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The  maxillary  sinus  is  liable  to  become  the  site  of  various 
new  growths,  the  consideration  of  which  does  not  fall  within 
the  province  of  this  volume  :  but  the  malady  with  which  it 
is  most  frequently  affected  being  generally  traceable  to  the 
influence  of  diseased  teeth,  it  is  indispensable  that  the 
dental  surgeon  should  be  well  acquainted  with  at  least  this 
affection  of  the  cavity.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  develop- 
ment of  fibrous,  enchondromatous,  or  malignant  tumours  of 
the  antrum  may  have  been  in  some  way  influenced  by  the 
irritation  produced  in  the  antral  cavity  by  diseased  teeth  ; 
nevertheless,  the  dental  surgeon  is  not  called  upon  to  deal 
with  such  affections,  so  that  any  description  of  their 
characters  would  be  superfluous  in  this  place. 

Suppuration  in  the  antrvun — sometimes  termed  abscess, 
and  sometimes  empyema  of  the  antrum — is  almost  always 
traceable  to  the  influence  of  diseased  teeth  :  which  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  the  roots  of  the  second  and  first 
molars  often  pierce  its  bony  wall,  and  are  therefore  covered 
only  by  the  periosteum.  The  teeth  which  most  commonly 
come  into  close  relation  with  the  floor  of  the  antrum  are  the 
canines,  bicuspids,  and  first  and  second  molai's,  the  fangs  of 
which  may  pass  through  its  floor  ;  or  alveolar  abscesses 
attached  to  their  roots  may  perforate  and  burst  into  the 
antral  cavity,  as  is  exemplified  by  two  specimens,  one  of 
which  was  in  my  father's  collection,  and  is  here  figured. 

This  alveolar  abscess  was  connected  with  the  stump  of  the 
first  molar,  and  has  opened  the  antrum  above  the  socket  of 
the  palatine  fang.  The  manner  of  perforation  is  very 
peculiar,  there  being,  as  is  seen  in  the  figure,  a  regular  bony 
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tube  standing  up  into  the  antrum  from  its  floor.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  abscess  has  found  exit  througli  the  bone 
elsewhere,  as  there  are  hirge  openings  through  both  hibial 
and  palatine  walls  of  the  alveolar  i)roccss. 

By  the  bun-owing  of  an  alveolar  abscess  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bone,  teeth  which  do  not  ordinarily  come  into 

Fio.  210.  (•') 


vei'v  close  relation  with  its  floor  may  cause  abscess  in  the 
antrum  ;  thus,  amongst  the  out-patients  of  the  Middlesex 
Hospital  I  some  years  ago  saw  a  case  where  extraction  of  a 
loose  and  painful  central  incisor  gave  exit  to  a  quanity  of 
exceedingly  offensive  ]jus  ;  a  probe  passed  through  tlic 
vacant  socket  entered  the  antrum  through  a  canal  as  large 
as  a  goose-quill  ;  and  Dr.  Latimer,  in  tlie  "  Dental  Cosmos  " 
for  January,  1870,  records  a  case  where  abscess  of  botii 
antra  had  followed  on  filling  the  two  lateral  incisors  over 
exposed  pulps. 

(')  Superior  maxillary  bones  viewed  from  above.  A  horizontal  section 
has  been  carried  across  the  antral  cavities,  which  are  seen  to  be  partially 
divided  by  septa  rising  up  from  the  floor.  On  the  left  side  is  seen  the 
perforation  (*)  caused  by  an  alveolar  abscess.  The  specimen  is  now  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Odontnlogical  Society,  among  a  scries  of  antra  which 
have  been  lent  by  Mr.  Cattlin. 
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It  must  therefore  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  tooth  is 
capable  of  causing  abscess  of  the  antrum  ;  but,  although 
diseased  teeth  arc  the  cause  of  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
yet  some  few  have  arisen  from  other  influences.  Dr.  G. 
A.  Rees  records  a  case  occurring  in  a  new-born  infant 
("Medical  Gazette,"  vol.  iv.,  new  series)  which  seems  to 
have  resulted  from  pressure  of  the  face  on  the  arch  of  the 
pubis  during  parturition,  and  it  has  also  been  attributed  to 
the  passage  of  food  up  through  the  socket  of  an  extracted 
tooth.  Otto  Weber  states  that  it  sometimes  arises  after 
chronic  nasal  catarrh,  or  obstruction  of  the  nares  by  nasal 
polypus. 

I  have  mj'self  met  with  several  cases  of  antral  suppuration 
which  were  not  attributed  to  diseased  teeth,  and  one  in 
particular  was  so  striking  as  to  deserve  more  than  passing 
notice.  The  ^jatient,  a  gentleman  aged  about  forty-five, 
presented  himself  with  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  pus  in 
the  antrum  of  the  right  side  which  discharged  pretty  freely 
into  the  mouth  :  several  teeth  had  been  previously  lost,  and 
those  which  remained  presented  no  sign  of  alveolar  inflam- 
mation, nor  had  any  of  them  dead  pulps. 

The  patient  had  suffei-ed  from  primary  syphilis  some  years 
previouslj^,  and  was  at  this  time  much  troubled  by  headache, 
and  slight  iritis,  for  which  he  was  undergoing  mercurial 
fumigation.  A  bicuspid  was  extracted,  its  alveolus  enlarged, 
and  the  antrum,  after  a  longish  period  of  treatment,  brought 
into  a  healthy  state  again. 

However,  after  a  few  months  the  patient  returned,  saying 
that  he  recognised  all  the  old  symptoms,  and  was  convinced 
that  the  other  antrum  was  full  of  pus.  Here  again  there  was 
no  tooth  capable  of  setting  up  irritation,  so  a  practically  sound 
bicuspid  was  extracted,  and  the  patient's  diagnosis  found  to 
be  quite  correct.  In  each  instance  the  pus  was  horribly 
foetid. 

In  the  normal  condition  the  antrum  is  lined  by  a  thin 
mucous  membrane,  continuous,  through  an  orifice  in  the 
middle  meatus,  with  tlie  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  ; 
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this  dolifiite  mucous  membrane  is  attached  to  a  thick,  dense 
periosteum  covering  the  bone.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
that  distension  of  the  antrum  was  often  produced  by  an 
accumulation  of  mucus  secreted  from  its  membrane,  owing 
to  closure  of  tlie  orifice  ;  but  the  existence  of  this  mucus  is 
purely  hypothetical,  according  to  Otto  Weber,  none  having 
been  seen  in  the  dead  body  on  opening  the  antrum.  Ac- 
cording to  Otto  Weber  suppuration  in  the  antrum  may  take 
place  in  two  situations ;  the  entire  lining  of  the  cavity  may 
be  inflamed,  as,  for  example,  by  the  spread  of  catarrhal 
inflanuuation  from  the  nasal  cavities,  in  which  case  the 
discharge  of  pus  will  flow  out  through  the  natural  opening 
into  the  middle  meatus  of  the  nose.  But  what  very  much 
more  conmionly  happens  is  that  the  sujijmration,  when 
excited  by  the  root  of  a  tooth,  takes  place  beneath  the 
periosteum,  which  is  then  lifted  from  the  bone,  and  separates 
the  accumulated  pus  from  the  true  cavity  of  the  antrum. 
Hence  it  is  that  pus  so  frefjuently  fails  to  escape  by  the 
natural  orifice  into  the  nose.  When  the  antrum  becomes 
distended  liy  suppuration,  the  bone  is  often  sensitive  to  the 
touch,  and  the  teeth  appear  lengthened;  as  the  accumula- 
tion of  fluid  progresses,  a  swelling  appears  in  the  sulcus 
between  the  teeth  and  the  cheek,  from  the  canine  backwards 
as  far  as  the  third  molar.  Occasionally  the  concavity  of 
the  palate  becomes  obliterated  on  that  side,  and  in  extreme 
cases  the  floor  of  the  orbit  becomes  pushed  up,  displacing 
the  eyeball. 

In  most  cases  uf  antral  abscess  some  little  tenderness  and 
swelling  of  the  cheek  and  fulness  about  the  zygoma  are 
noticed  ;  but  the  lachrymal  ducts  are  not  closed,  as  would 
generally  be  the  case  with  the  growth  of  solid  tumours. 

The  symptoms  attendant  upon  iuflannnatiou  of  the  lining 
of  the  autnun  are,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned, 
dull,  deep-seated  pain,  occasionally  of  a  lancinating  character, 
oedema  and  tenderness  of  the  cheek,  and  a  varying  amount 
of  pyrexia.  The  formation  of  matter  is  sometimes,  but  by 
no  means  iuvarialily,  indicated  by  the  occui-rencc  of  slifdit 
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rigors.  In  a  move  advanced  stage  an  offensive  discharge 
may  flow  from  the  corresponding  nostril,  or  drip  into  the 
throat  at  niglit,  so  as  to  be  expectorated  in  Innips  in  tlie 
morning.  As  far  as  my  own  experience  goes — and  I  spealt 
from  limited  experience — the  discharge  IVom  the  nostril 
which  occurs  in  the  earlier  stages  of  malignant  disease  is  not 
usually  so  off"ensive  or  so  thick  as  that  which  proceeds  from 
simple  inflammatory  afl'ections  of  the  maxillary  siniis.  There 
is  also  another  point  by  Avhich  simple  inflammation  may  be 
distinguished  from  certain  of  the  more  formidable  diseases 
causing  enlargement  in  that  region.  The  teeth,  though 
somewhat  lengthened,  are  seldom  or  never  disturlied  in 
position  by  the  former  maladj',  but  where  a  morbid  growth, 
originating  in  the  antrum,  has  progressed  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  teeth  often  become  separated  from  one  another, 
and  diverted  from  their  natural  directions.  In  oue  case 
which  terminated  fatally,  the  discharge  which  flowed  from 
the  nostril  was  for  some  months  thin  and  M-atery,  and  desti- 
tute of  offensive  odour ;  but,  as  it  is  more  common  for  the 
matter  to  find  no  exit  in  cases  of  empyema  of  the  antrum, 
the  discharge  is  often  not  present  to  afford  any  guide  to  a 
correct  diagnosis. 

Symptoms  of  a  closely  similar  character  may  be  associated 
with  the  earlier  stages  of  malignant  disease,  though  malig- 
nant growths  seldom  remain  long  confined  within  the 
antrum,  but  pass  out  and  invade  surrounding  parts  ;  and  it 
is  veiy  necessary"  that  the  practitioner  should  be  aware  of 
this,  for  should  he,  under  the  impression  that  the  case  is  a 
simple  one,  remove  a  carious  tooth,  he  may  get  the  credit 
in  the  mind  of  the  patient  of  having  induced  a  fatal  disease 
by  his  injudicious  interference. 

The  aff'ections  which  are  most  likely  to  be  confounded  with 
empyema  of  the  antrum  are  mucous  polypi  and  dentigerous 
or  other  cysts  in  its  cavity  ;  and  in  some  instances  slowly- 
growing  solid  tumoTirs  may  be  confounded  with  chronic 
abscess  of  the  antrum.  C'arefvd  inquiry  into  the  history  of 
the  case  will  often  very  materially  aid  a  correct  diagnosis. 
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but  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  it  is  impossible  to  be  per- 
fectly certain  of  the  true  nature  of  the  enlargement ;  and  it 
has  more  than  once  happened  that  surgeons  have  commenced 
an  operation  for  the  extirpation  of  a  jaw  that  proved  to 
be  enlarged  by  nothing  more  formidable  than  an  antral 
empyema. 

AVith  care,  acute  inflammation  of  the  antrum  may  gene- 
rally be  correctly  diagnosed,  but  chronic  suppuration,  espe- 
cially when  leading  to  considerable  thickening  of  the  bone, 
may  very  closely  simulate  the  solid  growths. 

Tliis  thickening  of  the  bone  around  a  chronic  abscess  may 
be  so  considerable  as  to  produce  marked  deformity  after  the 
cure  of  the  empyema,  and  may  even  necessitate  an  operation 
for  its  removal. 

When  there  is  any  doubt,  an  exploi'atory  puncture  should 
be  made  ;  it  is  not  in  the  least  likely  to  lead  to  any  bad 
results,  and  may  prevent  the  surgeon  from  falling  into  a 
very  ' impoi'tant  blunder.  A  small  perforation  may  with 
perfect  safety  be  made  with  a  spear-headed  drill  in  the 
engine,  and  will  at  once  close  if  it  is  not  needed ;  if  this  is 
insufhcicnt  a  trocar  or  a  scalpel  should  be  used,  as  the 
indications  aftbrded  by  the  insertion  of  a  grooved  needle 
are  uncertain.  In  some  instances  patients  have  been  con- 
scious of  a  sensation  of  fluid  washing  about  in  the  cavity 
when  the  head  is  suddenly  moved,  but  of  course  tliis  can  only 
1  happen  wiien  the  cavity  is  incompletely  filled  with  fluid. 

If  left  to  itself  the  pus  is  sometimes  evacuated  into  the 
1  nose  by  the  natural  orifice,  or  finds  an  outlet  through  a 
•  vacant  alveolus.  Ikit  this  fortunate  result  is  rare,  and  the 
1  neglect  of  antral  abscess  not  uncommonly  leads  to  serious 
1  consequences  :  the  pus  sometimes  finding  an  exit  througli 
'■  the  cheek  and  leaving  considerable  deformity,  but  more 
commonly  finding  its  way  into  tlie  orbit,  causing  great  pro- 
;  trusion  of  the  eyeball,  temporary  or  permanent  blindness, 
and  finally  making  its  exit  at  tlic  inner  or  outer  canthus. 
1  In  !i  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Latimer,  the  discharge  was  so 
I  profuse  as  to  necessitate  a  clotli  being  constantly  kept  upon 
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the  patient's  face,  and  the  skin  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
eye  had  become  excoriated  by  the  discharge  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  had  all  the  aspect  of  malignant  disease. 

A  most  remarkable  case  of  death  from  intra-cranial  sup- 
puration, consequent  on  neglected  antral  abscess,  is  recorded 
by  Dr.  Mair,  and  quoted  in  full  by  Mr.  Heath  in  one  of  the 
appendices  to  his  work. 

Necrosis  of  a  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  or  even 
caries  of  the  bone,  occasionally  ensue,  and  sometimes,  when 
the  disease  is  acute,  it  is  accompanied  by  erysipelatous 
inflammation  of  the  face,  with  very  great  constitutional 
disturbance. 

Mr.  Salter  has  pointed  out  that  permanent  amaurosis  may 
result  from  the  displacement  of  the  eye ;  indeed,  he  also 
gives  an  example  of  amaurosis  following  inflammation  with- 
out abscess.  Dr.  Latimer  also  alludes  to  cases  of  impaired 
vision,  the  result  of  antral  abscess. 

In  the  first  case,  the  history  of  the  disease  was  briefly 
this — violent  toothache  around  the  first  upper  molar,  enor- 
mous swelling  of  side  of  face,  infiltration  of  the  lower  eyelid 
so  as  to  close  the  eye,  protrusion  of  the  malar  bone,  and 
frightful  pain  in  the  eye,  which  became  protruded  later  and 
became  blind.  Pus  escaped  near  to  the  outer  and  inner 
canthus  of  the  eye,  and  in  this  condition  the  patient  re- 
mained for  two  or  three  weeks,  with  occasional  discharges 
of  matter  by  the  nose. 

The  hard  palate  was  convex  within  the  mouth.  Mr.  Salter 
removed  the  fangs  of  the  first  molar,  and  a  wisdom-tooth ;  the 
pressure  of  the  instrument  caused  pus  to  pour  from  the 
openings  below  the  eye,  and  there  was  a  sensation  of  baggi- 
ness  and  yielding  about  the  whole  bone.  After  the  extraction 
blood  also  poured  out  from  the  fistulous  openings.  The  eye 
was  sightless,  the  globe  prominent,  tlie  pupil  fixed  ;  there 
was  general  inflammation  of  the  fibrous  textures  of  the  eye, 
and  extreme  conjunctivitis.  Eventually  a  large  sequestrum 
came  away,  and  the  inflammatory  condition  passed  off",  but 
the  sight  of  the  eye  never  returned.    On  ophthalmoscopic 
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J  examination,  the  only  abnorniiil  appearance  observed  a<';^s 
;  extreme  anrcmia  of  tlic  optic  nerve,  a  condition  constantly 
A  associated  witli  snspension  of  the  fnnction  of  vision  when 
i  dependent  upon  canses  external  to  the  globe. 

The  result  is  not  always  so  disastrous  as  in  the  last  case  ; 
;  thus  Stellwag  quotes  a  very  interesting  case  reported  by 
1  Galezowski,  in  which,  after  blindness  of  one  eye  for  thirteen 
amonths,  complete  recovery  ensued.  The  first  thing  noticed 
«was  the  sudden  advent  of  exceedingly  severe  neuralgia, 
■irecurring  from  time  to  time ;  the  eye  became  painful,  pro- 
::truded,  and  sight  was  lost. 

After  six  months,  great  swelling  came  on,  and  several 
Idrachms  of  pus  were  discharged  from  the  lower  eyelid  ;  the 
■pain  then  subsided,  l)ut  the  sight  did  not  improve.  Even- 
:itually  the  pain  recurred  with  increased  intensity,  but 
lalthougli  the  eye  remained  blind  and  the  pupil  dilated,  no 
■structural  change  could  be  discerned.  The  first  nppcr 
:molar  was  carious,  and  on  its  removal  a  splinter  of  wood  was 
.found  at  the  end  of  the  fang,  which  was  probably  the  end  of 
la  toothpick.  Tlie  antrum  was  opened  by  the  extraction,  and 
»n  the  same  evening  the  eye  was  sensible  of  light ;  by  the 
next  daj'  it  had  completely  I'ecovered.  It  is  remarked  that 
:lthe  toothache,  seldom  present,  was  not  coincident  in  jioint  of 
:itime  with  the  neuralgic  pains  and  pains  in  the  eye. 

In  a  case  of  Mr.  Pollock's  there  was  no  actual  empyema  of 
:tthe  antrum,  but  there  was  deep-seated  active  inflammation 
:ik)f  the  superior  maxillary  region,  and  the  eye  was  much  con- 
.'gested.  On  the  removal  of  the  first  bicuspid  and  first  molar, 
tiabout  which  there  was  nmch  irritation,  the  inflammatory 
•symptoms  rapidly  subsided;  but  the  eye  remained  blind, 
►ialthough  the  pupil  subsequently  contracted  in  response  with 
!that  of  the  sound  eye. 

In  the  blind  eye  no  structural  change  could  be  detected. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Salter  that  in  most  of  tiie  cases 
recorded  no  pemianent  mischief  could  l)e  detected  in  the 
structures  of  the  eye,  even  when  sight  was  never  recovered, 
■save  anaimia  of  the  optic  disk,  thus  suggesting  tiie  idea  that 
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soAe  irreparable  damage  had  been  inflicted  on  the  optic 
nerve  external  to  the  eyeball. 

The  case  of  a  girl  of  sixteen  has  recently  come  under  the 
observation  of  several  ophthalmic  and  dental  surgeons,  in 
which  there  was  orbital  cellulitis  with  but  slight  constitu- 
tional disturbance,  great  protrusion  of  the  eyeball,  and  loss 
of  sight.  The  teeth  were  remarkable  for  their  very  imperfect 
development  and  tardy  eruption  ;  several  carious  teeth  were 
removed,  but  the  antrum  was  not  explored,  so  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  say  whether  the  removal  of  the  teeth  did  or 
did  not  aid  in  curing  the  cellulitis,  which  entirely  subsided, 
and  has  left  the  sight  of  the  eye  fairly  good.  The  patient 
did  not  come  under  my  own  observation  till  after  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  ophthalmic  trouble. 

The  treatment  of  empyema  of  the  antrum  consists  in 
giving  free  exit  to  the  pent-up  matter,  and  this  may  be 
effected  in  several  ways ;  the  most  usual  and  the  best  course 
is  to  extract  all  the  dead  teeth  on  that  side  of  the  mouth, 
when  it  will  probably  be  found  that  matter  makes  its 
escape  through  one  of  the  alveoli.  Should  this  be  the  case, 
the  orifice  should  always  be  enlarged  by  using  a  large  trocar 
— which  would  also  be  the  proper  course  if  the  matter  did  not 
appear — the  socket  of  the  first  molar  being  usually  selected 
as  the  most  suitable  point  for  puncture.  In  forcing  the 
trocar  into  the  antrum  the  thumb  should  be  supported 
against  the  jaw,  so  as  to  obviate  the  risk  of  the  insti-ument 
suddenly  entering  and  wounding  the  floor  of  the  orbit  from 
below. 

Most  surgeons  use  either  a  gouge  or  a  trocar  for  open- 
ing the  antrum.  An  opening  commenced  with  a  trocar  may 
be  enlarged  with  a  gouge ;  but  the  operation  may  be  done 
with  far  less  disturbance,  and  consequently  with  far  less 
after-discomfort  to  the  patient,  by  a  large  spear-head  in  the 
dental  engine.  But  if  the  case  be  an  obstinate  one  the 
gouge  is  best  suited  for  the  making  of  a  very  large  opening. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  moderate 
opening  is  sufficient  if  tlie  antrum  can  be  thoroughly 
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■  washed  out  through  it ;  and  it  is  not  generally  known  that, 
:  if  the  opening  into  the  nose  be  patent,  this  can  be  very 
I  efficiently  done  Avithout  any  syringe.    If  the  patient  holds 

•  that  side  of  the  mouth  full  of  water,  after  a  very  little  prac- 

•  tice  he  will  be  able  by  the  pressure  of  the  cheeks  to  send  it 
:  in  a  full  stream  through  the  nose,  and  in  this  way  a  large 

bulk  of  water  can  be  forced  through,  tiiough,  of  course,  no 
very  strong  medicament  can  be  thus  used. 

In  case  there  are  no  diseased  tcetli,  a  sound  first  molar 

■  may  be  extracted,  or  the  puncture  made  near  the  malar 
process,  or  backwards  from  the  canine  fossa ;  one  of  these 

;  situations  must  bo  selected  in  the  rare  case  of  empyema  of 

•  the  antrum  occurring  in  an  aged  and  edentulous  person. 
'  0.  Weber  rcconunends  that  the  hole  should  be  made  large 
1  enough  for  the  little  finger  to  enter  the  cavity;  this  is 
:  rather  unnecessarily  large,  except  for  an  obstinate  chronic 
1  case,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  all  cases  where  we  have 

■  to  open  up  a  cavity,  the  safer  course  is  to  make  a  large 
I  opening.  It  is  a  great  and  important  error,  though  one 
'  often  committed,  to  be  content  with  a  small  opening  into 

■  the  antrum  ;  and  many  cases  arc  greatly  and  needlessly 
]  prolonged  by  the  accumulation  of  morbid  secretions  in 
t  consequence  of  such  treatment.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
1  by  Mr.  Cattlin  (Joe.  cit.)  that  the  floor  of  the  antrum  is 
I  often  divided  by  a  transverse  septum  of  bone,  wliich  con- 
t  formation  would  render  it  q>iite  impracticable  to  thoroughly 
;  and  efficiently  wash  out  the  cavity  througli  any  small 
I  opening. 

Having   made  a  free  opening,  the   cavity  should  be 

•  thoroughly  washed  with  warm  water  thrown  in  with  a  large 
t  syringe  :  a  piece  of  gum-elastic  catheter,  placed  on  the  nozzle 

■  of  the  syringe,  will  often  aid  in  doing  this  efi'ectually. 

After  the  cavity  has  been  thoroughly  cleared  out,  a.strin- 
:  gent  and  disinfectant  lotions  should  be  used  daily.    A  weak 

•  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  answers  tlu^  purpose 
excellently  ;  but  should  the  nnicous  menil)rane  take  long  to 

i  recover  a  healthy  condition,  a  stimulating  injection  composed 
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of  a  weak  solution  of  cliloride  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  nitrate 
of  silver  may  be  used ;  weak  boracic  acid  lotions  also  being 
useful,  and  in  obstinate  cases  tincture  of  iodine  has  been 
advantageously  applied.  And  Mr.  Smale  has  found  packing 
the  cavity  with  strips  of  lint  dipped  in  a  1:40  solution 
of  carbolic  acid  successful  after  the  failure  of  other 
remedies. 

The  opening  should  be  kept  closed  lest  the  accidental 
access  of  food  excite  fresh  irritation.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended that  a  gold  tube  with  a  stopper  be  fitted  to  the 
opening,  and  secured  to  the  neighbouring  teeth  ;  but  in 
most  cases  a  plug  of  soft  wax  will  be  found  to  answer  the 
23urpose,  unless  it  be  thought  necessary  to  keep  the  opening 
permanently  patent. 

Dentigerous  and  other  cysts  of  the  antrum  will  be  noticed 
in  another  chapter,  and  need  not  be  referred  to  here. 

Occasionally  the  root  of  a  tooth  passes  into  the  antrum 
during  an  attempt  to  extract  it,  and  this  accident  may  occur 
in  the  hands  of  the  most  careful  and  skiUed  operators. 

As  has  already  been  noticed,  the  root  of  an  upper  molar 
not  uncommonly  passes  through  the  floor  of  the  antrum,  and 
may  even  become  enlarged  within  that  cavity.  When  an 
attempt  to  remove  such  a  root  is  made,  one  of  two  things 
happens  :  either  a  portion  of  the  antrum  is  brought  away 
with  the  tooth  (Mr.  Cattlin,  loc.  cit.),  or  the  root  slips  up  into 
the  cavity.  Such  an  event  occxu'red  in  the  practice  of  Mr. 
Cattlin ;  and  as  the  patient's  father  had  died  from  malignant 
disease  of  the  jaw,  it  was  deemed  prudent,  not  only  by 
Mr.  Cattlin,  but  by  Mr.  Stanlej'  and  other  surgeons  of  emi- 
nence, to  remove  the  stump,  lest  it  should  become  a  source 
of  local  irritation.  A  trephine  was  applied  to  the  labial 
plate  of  the  alveolus,  and  the  cavity  of  the  antrum  laid  open. 
For  some  time  the  missing  root  could  not  be  found,  and  it 
was  only  by  employing  a  cup  formed  of  gutta-percha, 
mounted  on  a  piece  of  bent  wire,  tliat  it  was  ultimately 
removed.  In  most  cases  the  employment  of  a  strong  current 
of  water  will  suftice  for  the  dislodgmcnt  of  a  stump,  but  in 
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this  instance  the  floor  was  divided  into  two  compartments 
by  a  transverse  septum  of  bone. 

In  one  instance  a  canine  tooth  was  driven  into  the  antrum 
by  a  fall,  and  its  presence  only  discovered  after  some  time, 
when  empyema  of  the  cavity  had  resulted.  In  such  a  case 
its  removal  should  be  at  ouce  efi'ected. 


ABSOEPTION  OF    THE    EOOTS   OF  PERMANENT 

TEETH. 


The  removal  by  absorption  of  more  or  less  of  the  root  in 
teeth  the  crowns  of  which  have  been  injured  hj  disease,  has 
been  already  mentioned  ;  but  cases  from  time  to  time  arise 
in  which,  while  the  crown  of  a  tooth  is  perfectly  sound,  the 
root  is  attacked  by  absorption.  It  is  to  absorption,  when  it 
occurs  under  the  latter  circumstances,  that  attention  -n-ill  be 
directed. 

Although  the  processes  of  absorption  will  be  the  same 
under  whatever  circumstances  they  may  be  set  in  action,  yet 
we  may  arrange  the  cases  under  two  divisions,  in  accordance 
with  the  character  of  the  exciting  cause.  In  the  first  may 
be  placed  those  examples  in  which  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
root  of  a  sound  permanent  tooth  is  absorbed  without  reference 
to  the  growth  of  an  adjoining  tooth;  and  in  the  second,  those 
cases  where  a  portion  of  a  permanent  tooth  is  absorbed  to 
make  way  for  the  eruption  of  a  neighbouriug  tooth. 

I  have  seen  many  cases  of  absorjition  in  jjermanent  teeth, 
where  the  waste  has  so  far  reduced  the  roots  that  they  became 
loose  and  painful ;  but  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Fig.  211.  (')   Canton  and  to  Mr.  Brookhouse  for  specimens 
showing  complete  absorption  of  the  root.  In 
the  one  case  the  incisors,  one  after  another,  be- 
came loose,  and  fell  out,  the  patient  being  on  the 
younger  side  of  forty,  just  as  though  they  were 
temporary  teeth  making  way  for  their  successors. 
In  the  other,  a  permanent  lateral  incisor  was 
lost  luider  similar  circvunstances.    In  neither  patient  was 

(')  Permanent  central  incisor,  tlic  root  of  whidi  has  been  absorbed  : 
from  a  specimen  placed  at  my  disposal  by  Mr.  Alfred  Canton. 
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there  any  indication  of  the  presence  of  disease,  either  in 
the  gum  or  in  the  alveolar  process.  The  attention  was 
attracted  by  no  other  symptom  than  the  gradually  increasing 
looseness  of  the  tooth.  In  a  patient  of  my  own,  aged 
fifty,  an  upper  central  became  rather  suddenly  loose  and 
painful.  It  was  subsequently  found  that  the  one  side  of  the 
root  had  been  removed  by  absorjjtion,  the  process  having 
been  arrested  wlien  the  walls  of  the  pidp-cavity  were 
reached,  leaving  the  ]>ulp  perfectly  encased  in  a  thin  tube 
of  dentine.    But  for   the  supervention  of  inflammation, 

Fio.  212.  (')  Fig.  213.  ('-) 


followed  by  the  secretion  of  ])us,  it  is  probalile  that  in  this, 
as  in  the  preceding  cases,  the  wliole  of  tlie  root  would  have 
been  removed. 

The  fact  that  the  walls  of  the  pulji-cavity  resisted  tlie 
ab.sorbent  action  with  greater  success  than  any  other  part  of 
the  dentine,  accords  with  what  we  may  observe  taking  place 
in  a  limited  degree  in  temporary  teeth.  It  is  probable  that 
the  presence  of  the  pulj)  gives  this  power  of  resistance  ;  for 
in  pivoted  teeth  the  root  is  commonly  reduced  by  al)soi-ption, 
and  perforations  are  sometimes  made,  by  which  the  metal 
pin  is  exposed.  In  a  specimen  in  the  museum  of  the  Odonto- 
logical  Society,  the  root  of  a  tooth  has  lieen  in  great  part 
absorbed  in  consequence  of  the  in-itation  produced  in  its 

.  (')  A  ijermanent  inci.sor,  one  siilc  of  tlie  root  Ijciiij,'  removed  by  absorp- 
tion.   A  thin  case  of  dentine  enclosing  the  pnlji  has  been  preserved. 

(-)  A  pivoted  tooth,  with  the  root  reduced  in  size  by  absorption,  and 
gold  pin  exposed  at  one  point  by  a  perforation,  al.so  produced  by  absorption. 
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socket  by  a  bristle  which  had  made  its  way  up  the  empty 
pulp-canal. 

The  six  upper  front  teeth  of  a  young  person  were  shown 
some  years  ago  to  the  writer  subsequently  to  their  removal 
on  account  of  looseness.  There  was  no  assignable  cause  for 
their  destruction,  and  the  patient's  general  health  was  quite 
good ;  yet  the  roots  of  all  these  teeth  had  been  shortened 
with  singular  uniformity  until  not  more  than  half  the  root 
remained. 

The  cases  which  fall  under  the  second  heading  are  usually 
dependent  upon  the  malposition,  and  consequent  retarded 
eruption,  of  a  permanent  tooth.  The  extent  to  which  the 
absorption  of  tissue  is  carried  is  usually  limited  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  slight  depression  in  the  neck  or  root  of  the 
tooth,  but  in  a  few  cases  the  process  is  continued  until  the 
pulp-cavity  is  laid  open  and  the  pulp  exposed. 

The  canines  of  the  upper  jaw  being  more  frequently  mal- 
placed  than  any  other  teeth,  except  the  wisdom-teeth,  we 
should  expect  to  find  instances  of  absorption  in  the  lateral 
incisors  and  first  bicuspid  teeth.  But  in  these  we  seldom 
see  more  than  a  simple  depression,  towards  which  the 
advancing  crown  of  the  coming  tooth  has  been  directed) 
though  instances  of  the  exposure  of  the  piilps  of  lateral 
incisors  have  been  placed  on  record.  It  is  upon  the  second 
molars  that  the  greatest  extent  of  injury  is  inflicted.  When 
the  crown  of  a  wisdom-tooth  is  directed  forwards,  it  leads  to 
absorption  at  the  neck  of  the  obstructing  tooth  ;  and  the 
process,  though  generally  arrested  before  the  second  molar 
is  permanently  injured,  will,  in  some  cases,  lay  open  its 
pulp-cavity.  I  have  seen  several  cases  in  which  the  injury 
has  been  followed  by  inflammation  of  the  pulp,  neces- 
sitating the  immediate  removal  of  the  tooth.  In  a  case 
which  occurred  recently,  the  patient  complained  of  severe 
pain  in  a  second  molar  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  tooth  appeared 
in  every  respect  sound ;  directions  were  therefore  given  that 
a  leech  should  be  applied  to  the  gum.  On  the  following  day 
the  patient  returned,  complainiug  that  the  abstraction  of 
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blood  had  failed  to  produce  relief,  and  strongly  urged  that 
the  tooth  should  bo  removed.  The  tooth  had  become  slightly 
movable,  and  the  crown  had  lost  a  little  of  the  natural 
brilliancy  of  colour.  After  removal,  the  cause  of  the  suffer- 
ing was  manifest.  The  pulp-cavity  had  been  laid  open,  the 
pulp  became  inflamed,  lost  its  vitality,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  operation  was  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  In  this 
instance  there  was  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  caries  ;  but 
in  others  which  have  come  under  my  notice,  the  cavity  pro- 
duced b}-  absorption  subsequently  became  the  seat  of  caries. 

The  exact  mechanism  of  the  absorption  which  takes  place 
when  one  tooth  impinges  upon  another  below  the  level  of 
the  gum  is  not  fully  understood  :  when  the  contact  takes 
place  above  the  edge  of  the  gum  no  harm  is  done,  unless  the 
crowding  induces  caries  at  that  point ;  but  when  it  is  at  a 
lower  level,  absorption  is  set  up,  whether  by  the  periosteum 
being  irritated  by  being  squeezed  between  the  crown  of  the 
advancing  tooth  and  the  cemeutum  of  the  other,  or  by  some 
other  23rocess.  But  as  a  practical  matter  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  may  be  absolutely  nothing  to  show  for  it, 
save  pain  and  tenderness,  for  the  spot  at  which  absorption 
is  taking  place  may  be  far  beyond  the  reach  of  a  probe :  this 
has  been  observed  both  with  lateral  incisors  and  with  second 
molars. 

In  a  case  recently  under  observation  pain  was  complained 
of  in  a  second  molar,  which  was  found  to  be  eaten  into  at  the 
gum-level,  where  a  short  wisdom-tooth  impinged  upon  it.  It 
was  grasped  with  forceps,  and,  though  previously  apparently 
fairly  firm,  the  crown  came  away  instantly :  on  examination 
it  was  found  to  have  entirely  lost  its  roots,  save  the  shortened 
remains  of  the  anterior  lal)ial  roots,  and  yet  its  pulp  had 
remained,  in  part  at  least,  alive. 

jS'ecroms  of  thr  Teetk. — After  the  death  of  the  tooth-pulp 
the  tooth  may  long  retain  an  organic  connection  with  the 
part  outside  it  by  means  of  the  cementum,  and  usage  has 
led  us  to  speak  of  such  a  tooth  as  a  dead  tooth,  though,  in 
fact,  it  is  not  really  wholly  dead.    But  usage  has  likewise 
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limited  the  term  "  necrosed,"  which  really  means  just  the 
same  thing,  to  that  more  complete  death  in  which  the 
cementum  likewise  is  involved. 

A  perfectly  dead  tooth  is  soon  thrown  off  by  nature  as  an 
extraneous  body,  its  expulsion  being  attended  with  more 
or  less  local  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  soft  parts. 
The  amount  will  to  a  considerable  extent  depend  upon 
the  relations  of  the  several  parts  involved  at  the  time  the 
death  of  the  tooth  takes  place,  and  upon  the  cause  which 
produced  it. 

If,  for  instance,  the  alveolus  and  the  gums  have  receded, 
the  inflammation  excited  by  the  dead  tooth  will  not  be  great, 
unless  the  death  of  the  tooth  has  been  consequent  upon  recent 
inflammation  of  the  pulp  and  of  the  dental  periosteum.  Even 
then  tlie  symptoms  will  be  less  severe  than  they  would  have 
been  had  the  alveolus  and  gum  risen  to  the  usual  level.  But 
we  see  many  discoloured  teeth  which  have  remained  for  years 
firmly  implanted  in  the  jaw,  and  their  presence  has  been 
unattended  with  serious  inconvenience,  yet  they  may  be 
described  correctly  as  necrosed  teeth.  In  such  cases  the 
disease  has  not,  however,  involved  the  whole  of  the  tooth ; 
some  part  has  retained  its  vitality,  throiigh  which  the  con- 
nection with  the  soft  tissue  has  been  maintained,  and  conse- 
quently the  tooth  has  been  enabled  to  hold  its  place.  The 
circumstance  that  a  tooth,  the  crown  of  which  presents  all 
the  external  characters  peculiar  to  a  dead  tooth,  retains  its 
position,  and  in  certain  cases  fails  to  produce  considerable 
local  disturbance  in  the  jaw,  while  in  other  instances  great 
irritation  is  set  up,  indicates  that  the  disease  is  subject  to 
important  modifications,  which  at  first  sight  are  not  very 
apparent.  On  investigating  a  series  of  cases,  it  will,  how- 
ever, be  found  that  the  modifications  which  they  present  are 
consequent  upon  the  extent  to  which  tlie  tooth  has  become 
involved,  rather  than  to  any  special  diff'ercnce  in  the  disease. 
Thus  the  dentine  may  lose  its  vitality  in  consequence  of  the 
pulp  having  been  destroyed,  and  the  tooth  assume  the 
peculiar  brownish-red  colour  which  arises  from  the  decom- 
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position  and  diffusion  of  the  blood  contained  in  the  pulp 
through  the  dentine,  and  yet  the  ccmentum  may  retain  its 
connection  with  the  periosteum.  This  connection  affords 
the  means  by  which  the  tooth  may  retain  its  place  for  an 
indefinite  period.  Examples  are  often  seen  in  which  the 
pulp  has  been  suddenly  destroyed  by  a  blow  received  many 
years  previously,  and  the  injury  has  been  followed  by  dis- 
coloration of  the  crown  of  the  tooth.  The  patient  will  state 
that  the  tooth  is  dead,  but  this  is  not  strictly  correct  ;  the 
death  has  been  limited^to  the  dentine  :  the  ccmentum  has 
retained  its  vitality,  although  its  normal  state  may  not  be 
perfectly  preserved. 

Again,  in  pivoting  a  tooth,  we  reduce  the  root  to  a  similar 
condition.  The  vitality  of  the  dentine  is  sacrificed  when 
the  pulp  is  destroyed  ;  but  if  the  operation  is  attended  with 
success,  the  life  of  the  cementum  will  be  maintained. 

The  time  during  wliich  a  tooth  so  circumstanced  will 
retain  its  position  without  luidergoing  further  change,  is  not 
unlimited,  for  tlic  cementum  is  apt  to  become  the  seat 
of  an  inci'eased,  if  not  a  morbid  action,  so  soon  as  the  vitality 
of  the  dentine  is  lost.  In  some  cases  great  additions  are 
made  to  its  surface,  and  through  the  new  tissue  the  con- 
nection with  the  periosteum  is  preserved.  In  others,  again, 
absorption  is  set  up,  and  the  root  becomes  reduced  in  bulk, 
is  gradually  detached  from  the  periosteum,  loosens,  and  falls 
out.  In  the  former  case  the  living  portion  of  the  tooth 
appears  to  be  very  limited  in  amount,  its  extent  being  often 
confined  to  the  newly-added  tissue ;  for  the  appearance  pre- 
sented by  some  specimens  would  justify  the  conclusion  that 
the  cementum  which  existed  at  the  time  the  dentine  lost  its 
connection  with  the  soft  parts,  though  not  deprived  of  life 
concurrently  with  tlie  dentine,  yet  subseciuently  lost  its 
vitality  ;  but  not,  however,  before  new  ccmentum  had  lieen 
added  upon  the  surface  of  the  older  tissue  in  pai-ts. 

If  we  remove  a  tooth  wliicli  has  been  the  suljjcct  of  the 
foregoing  changes  and  allow  it  to  become  dr^^,  those  portions 
of  cementum  wliich  are  of  comparatively  recent  formation, 
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will  present  the  opaque  white  aspect  of  healthy  bone ;  while 
the  other  parts  of  the  tooth,  including  the  older  cementum, 
exhibit  more  or  less  discoloration.  Now,  it  is  possible  that 
the  whole  of  the  tooth  became  necrosed  at  the  same  time, 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  death  of  the  cementum  Avas 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  dentine,  and  also  to  the 
development  of  a  new  layer  of  cementum.  Otherwise,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  living  tissue  was  developed 
tipon,  and  united  to,  and  continuous  with,  the  dead 
structm-e. 

Necrosis  may,  however,  be  confined  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  cementum,  the  dentine  and  dentinal  pulp  retaining  their 
normal  relations.  In  cases  which  jJresent  this  character  the 
tooth  becomes  loose,  and  the  gum  usually,  although  not 
necessarily,  recedes.  The  surface  of  the  cementum  is  de- 
tached from  the  periosteum,  excepting  perhaps  at  and  about 
the  extremity  of  the  root  Avhere  the  nerves  and  blood-vessels 
pass  into  the  pulp-cavity. 

The  patient  complains  of  intermittent  pain  in  the  tooth, 
excitable  at  any  time  by  the  application  of  hot  or  cold 
water ;  very  commonly  pus  will  escape  from  between  the 
tooth  and  the  gum  when  the  latter  is  pressed.  The  crown 
of  the  tooth  does  not  assume  the  dark  slate  colour  which 
follows  after  the  death  of  the  pulp.  In  this  form  of  the 
disease  additions  are  not  made  to  the  cementum,  unless  in 
small  and  isolated  spots.  Sometimes  the  cementum  is  greatly 
reduced  by  absorption,  and  even  the  dentine  in  many  cases 
suff'ers  also,  though  necrosed  tissue  is  usually  a  source  of  so 
much  irritation  that  it  comes  to  be  bathed  in  pus,  and  so 
is  to  be  removed  from  the  action  of  osteoclasts. 

There  is  yet  another  form  of  partial  necrosis.  One  root 
of  the  double-rooted  teeth,  or  one  or  two  of  the  treble-rooted 
teeth,  may  become  dead  and  perfectly  detached  from  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  alveolus,  while  the  remaining  root 
or  roots  preserve  their  vitality.  Teeth  when  in  this  condi- 
tion arc  apt  to  be  at  times  very  troublesome.  When  they 
are  used  in  mastication  pain  is  experienced  from  the  dead 
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root  being  pressed  into  the  socket,  the  lining  membrane  of 
which  is  injured  by  the  rough  surface  usually  presented  by 
the  dead  root.  The  continued  irritation  arising  from  this 
cause  is  productive  of  thickening  of  the  alveolar  covering, 
accompanied  by  the  development  of  a  high  degree  of  sen- 
sitiveness in  the  hypertrophied  pai-ts,  the  susceptibility  to 
pain  in  which  is  consequently  increased.  Hot  or  cold  fluids 
taken  into  the  mouth  also  excite  pain  in  the  tooth  itself,  or 
in  the  irritated  alveolus  (it  is  very  difficult  to  say  in  which). 
The  alveolus  and  gum  of  the  dead  I'oot  may  or  may  not 
become  absorbed. 

Such  teeth  may  sometimes  be  restored  to  usefulness  by 
cutting  off  the  necrosed  portion,  which  is  usually  not  at  all 
difficult  of  accomplishment  witii  the  aid  of  the  engine.  An 
upper  molar,  one  labial  root  of  which  has  thus  been  cut  oft', 
will  preserve  a  considerable  degree  of  firmness  if  its  other 
two  roots  are  fairly  healthy. 

In  one  case  we  may  see  the  whole  of  the  root,  even  to  its 
extreme  point,  laid  bare  by  the  removal  of  tlie  investing 
parts,  and  in  another  case  the  gum  will  nearly  maintain  its 
normal  height.  Of  the  two,  the  foi-mer  condition  is  pre- 
ferable, on  account  of  the  greater  degree  of  in'itatiou  and 
pain  which  usually  attend  the  latter. 

The  thickened  periosteum,  if  adherent  at  any  point  to  the 
cementum,  may  be,  and  sometimes  is,  withdrawn  from  the 
socket  on  the  tooth  being  extracted.  It  is  usually  light  in 
colour,  of  considerable  thickness,  and  almost  as  dense  as 
fibro-cartilage. 

It  is  pi-obable  that  the  success  sometimes  attendant  upon 
replantation,  after  all  other  treatment  has  failed,  depends 
upon  the  possibility  of  thus  removing  any  necrosed  cementum 
or  much  thickened  periosteum  before  restoring  the  tooth  to 
its  socket. 
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It  occasionally  happens  that  the  enamel  and  the  subjacent 
dentine  become  eaten  away,  without  any  of  the  ordinary 
appearances  of  dental  caries  being  manifest.  The  cavities,  if 
such  they  may  be  called,  are  in  general  regular  in  form,  and 
saucer-shaped,  the  removal  of  the  enamel  having  taken  place 
more  widely  than  that  of  the  dentine.  The  surface  is  per- 
fectly hard  and  polished^  and  often  absolutely  free  from 
discoloration. 

This  affection,  which  was  described  by  Hunter  under  the 
name  of  "decay  by  denudation,"  most  commonly  attacks 
the  necks  of  the  teeth,  forming  a  smooth  horizontal  groove 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  gum  :  it  is  more  frequently  met  with 
in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  closely  simulates  the 
appearance  produced  by  mechanical  abrasion  caused  by  the 
friction  of  a  tooth-brush. 

Now  and  then,  however,  teeth  are  attacked  in  positions 
inaccessible  to  the  tooth-brush ;  thus,  in  the  canine  tooth 
here  figured,  the  groove  was  not  only  upon  the  anterior 
surface,  but  extended  back  on  both  sides  of  the  neck  of  the 
tooth  ;  moreover,  it  was  distinctly  undercut. 

This  erosion  may  go  on  till  the  pulp-cavity  is  opened  and 
even  passed,  so  the  tooth  is  fairly  cut  through  by  it.  An 
instance  of  a  lower  bicuspid,  with  its  crown  thus  under- 
mined, has  recently  presented  itself,  which,  from  its  jDOsition, 
was  thoroughly  protected  from  the  ordinarily  recognized 
sources  of  friction.  Although  the  labial  surfaces  of  the 
teeth  are  usually  attacked,  the  lingual  surfaces  may  in  some 
few  instances  be  eaten  away;  in  the  two  incisors  here 
figured  this  has  taken  place,  the  gum  having  at  the  same 
time  receded.    In  the  right-hand  figure  an  island  of  enamel 
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has  been  tlius  removed  from  the  lingual  surface  of  the 
crown. 

Sometimes  the  enamel  is  attacked  at  sevei-al  points  on  the 
labial  surfaces  of  tlie  crown  of  the  front  teeth.  In  a  jiatient 
lately  under  my  care,  the  enamel  had  been  remoxed  in 
irregular-shaped  patches  from  the  upper  incisors  and  canines, 


Fig.  -21  1.  Fir..  21,%.  (-) 


and  to  a  less  extent  from  tlie  bicuspids.  Tlie  subjacent 
dentine,  which  had  been  but  little  eroded,  was  perfectly 
hard  and  polished,  i)ut  the  edges  of  tlic  enamel,  which  were 
sharp  and  angular,  were  partially  disintegrated,  chalky- 
looking,  and  crumbly.  Tlie  patient  had  been  contined  to 
her  room,  and  for  tlic  greater  part  of  the  time  to  her  bed,  by 
a  severe  attack  of  rheumatic  fever  and  its  sequeke,  for 
upwards  of  nine  months;  and  during  this  time  she  had  taken 
much  medicine,  and  hail  been  incapable  of  giving  any  atten- 
tion to  her  teeth. 

Occasionally  this  disappearance  of  the  enamel,  itc,  may 
be  traced  to  peculiarities  of  diet,  such  as  sucking  lemons, 
and  in  one  case  tiie  patient,  a  hysterical  girl,  subsisted 
mainly  uj)on  grapes,  which  siie  sucked  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  bring  them  largely  in  contact  with  the  labial  surface  of 
her  front  tooth. 

In  other  cases  the  mucous  memliranc  of  the  lip  is  found 
to  be  thickened  and  altered  in  appearance  where  it  lies  upon 

{')  Canine,  of  which  the  front  and  sides  of  tlic  neck  are  deeply 
{jTooved. 

(-')  Incisors,  the  back.s  of  which  are  eroded. 
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the  surface  of  the  teeth,  but  it  has  yet  to  be  shown  whether 
this  is  cause  or  effect. 

A  somewhat  similar  case  is  figured  in  Harris's  "  Dental 
Surgery  "  (tenth  edition,  p.  261) ;  and  Dr.  Parmly  mentions 
a  case  in  which  a  natural  tooth,  set  upon  an  artificial  piece, 
was  similarly  grooved  ;  this  last  observation  I  can  confirm, 
and  may  add  that  I  observed  it  in  a  case  where  the  patient 
rarely  or  never  resorted  to  the  use  of  a  tooth-brush ;  a 
similar  observation  was  recorded  by  Mr.  Harrison  in  the 
"  Transactions  of  the  Odontological  Society,"  May,  1870. 

But  a  yet  more  cogent  argument  for  the  existence  of 
this  "  erosion  "  of  the  teeth,  as  distinct  from  mere  mechanical 
abrasion,  is  furnished  by  an  observation  of  Dr.  Murie 
who  fouud  that  the  teeth  of  a  sea-lion  (Oiaria  juhata)  had 
been  thus  Avasted.  The  excellent  figure  given  {loc.  cit.)  is 
too  lai'ge  for  reproduction  in  these  pages,  but  it  is  at  once 
evident,  on  inspection  of  the  drawing,  that  the  circum- 
ferential grooving  of  these  teeth  cannot  be  accounted  for  by 
friction,  as  in  most  instances,  and  notably  in  the  great 
canines,  the  places  most  affected  are  situated  on  the  sides  of 
the  teeth  most  protected  from  wear,  and  the  cro-\vns  are 
merely  worn  down  in  the  ordinary  way. 

This  condition,  at  least  in  this  extreme  degree,  is  not 
common  among  the  seals,  but  I  have  seen  an  approach  to  it 
in  the  teeth  of  other  specimens  of  Otaria,  and  in  the  pro- 
boscis seal. 

In  the  museum  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons  there 
is  a  skeleton  of  Otaria  stelleri,  in  which  this  form  of  wasting 
of  the  teeth  is  well  exemplified.  In  it  the  teeth  are  much 
worn  down  by  mastication,  but  in  addition  to  this,  some  of 
them  are  deeply  grooved  in  positions  not  at  all  exposed  to 
ordinary  wear.  The  third  left  upper  incisor  is  thus  deeply 
notched  on  its  outer  and  anterior  aspect,  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  gum,  whilst  other  teeth  present  a  similar  condition, 
though  less  markedly.  j 

(1)  Transactions  of  the  Odontological  Society,  June,  1870. 
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Mr.  Coleman  (Trans.  Internat.  Med.  Congress,  1881), 
discussing  these  teeth  of  Otaria,  points  out  that  some  seals 
are  kno\ni  to  take  stones  into  their  mouths,  and  very 
probably  take  more  or  less  sand  also  :  moreover,  hard  fish- 
scales  are  very  frequently  in  their  mouths,  and  their  long 
and  very  flexible  tongues  are  capable  of  sweeping  all  round 
these  eroded  teeth.  Whilst  admitting  that  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for,  and  that  some  uncertainty  still  rests  upon  the 
subject,  he  does  not  think  that  Ave  can  fairly  rule  out 
mechanical  attrition  as  not  being  amongst  the  possible 
causes  in  tliese  cases. 

Mr.  Bland  Sutton,  in  one  of  his  most  valuable  papers 
on  comparative  dental  pathology  (Trans.  Odont.  Soc, 
Jan.,  1884,  and  April,  1885),  has  touched  upon  this  condition 
of  ei'osion  in  seals,  and  draws  attention  to  the  reduced 
dentition  of  the  elephant  seal  (Maa-orhinus  leonimis),  whose 
peg-shaped  molars  present  a  circumferential  grooving  perhaps 
due  to  erosion,  and  also  to  a  skull  of  Otaria  jubata,  the 
property  of  Mr.  C.  Bartlett. 

In  the  latter  the  skull  and  jaws  arc  affected  with  a  sort 
of  porous  soft  hyperostosis  like  that  seen  in  the  skull  of 
rickety  animals  about  puberty.  A  racoon-like  dog  {Nycter- 
eutes  procyrmides),  is  also  quoted  as  having  the  characters  of 
moUities  ossium,  and  the  teeth  as  having  undergone  erosion. 
Hence  he  thinks  that  in  face  of  these  instances  of  erosion 
occurring  with  constitutional  bone  disease,  and  with  com- 
paratively functionless,  imperfectly  developed  teeth,  there 
would  seem  to  be  an  association  between  erosion  and  defec- 
tive development. 

And  beyond  this,  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  the  secretions 
of  the  gum  overlying  the  diseased  bone  might  well  be  altered, 
and  possibly  might  be  such  as  to  soften  the  teeth  round 
their  necks. 

An  appearance  similar  to  erosion  has  been  met  with  on 
the  fnnctionless  tusks  of  the  female  Indian  elephant :  upon 
one  of  these  a  mass  of  eggs,  apparently  of  a  dipterous 
insect,  were  found,  and  it  is  stated  by  sportsmen  this  is  no 
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uncommon  occurrence,  and  that  the  larvse  or  pupaj  are  often 
found  in  the  margin  of  the  gum  and  attached  to  the  tusk. 
Mr.  Sutton,  however,  disposes  of  the  idea  that  these 
parasites  play  any  part  in  the  erosion,  if  such  we  are  to 
term  it,  for  the  excavation  took  place  for  three  inches  below 
the  esserted  portion  of  a  rudimentary  tusk,  which  was 
examined  in  situ  in  an  elephant  which  died  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  This,  then,  is  a  true  case  of  absorption,  and 
not  of  erosion,  and  Mr.  Sutton  comments  vipon  it 
thus :  "  Pathologists  have  long  been  aware  that  morbid 
changes  are  more  prone  to  attack  undeveloped,  function- 
less  or  imperfectly  acting  organs;  hence  I  imagine  that 
the  tusks  of  female  elephants  are  more  prone  to  inflam- 
mation than  the  fully  developed  representatives  in  the 
male." 

There  is  yet  another  form  of  wasting  of  the  teeth,  which 
is  more  rare  than  those  already  described.     In  it,  not 
isolated  spots,  but  the  whole  exposed  portion  of  the  tooth  is 
attacked  ;  as  the  morbid  action  goes  on,  the  enamel  is  slowly 
removed  from  the  crown,  so  that  the  teeth  become  shorter 
and  thinner,  and  assume  a  peculiar  yellowish,  translucent 
appearance,  the  position  of  the  pulp  cavity  being  strongly 
marked  by  a  difference  of  colour.    In  the  only  case  M'hich 
has  come  under  my  own  observation,  the  wasting  of  the 
teeth  was  established  beyond  all  doubt  by  taking  models 
from  time  to  time.    The  patient,  an  antemic  girl,  was 
reduced  to  a  state  of  great  j^i'ostration  by  acute  dyspepsia, 
and  was  for  a  considerable  time  confined  to  her  bed  ;  she 
was,  however,  so  hysterical  that  it  was  exceedingly  difficult 
to  rightly  estimate  her  condition.    At  one  time  there  was 
great  tenderness  of  the  teeth,  and  general  periostitis  in  the 
front  of  the  mouth,  which,  judging  by  colour  alone,  appears 
to  have  resulted  in  the  death  of  one  of  the  upper  central 
incisors.    The  use  of  alkaline  applications  seemed  to  have 
no  effect  whatever ;  but  the  patient's  condition  has  now 
greatly  improved,  and  the  disease  a2:>pears  to  be  no  longer 
progressing.    It  is  remarkable  that  during  her  prolonged 
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illness,  while  the  teeth  were  being  rapidly  eroded,  no  caries 
occurred  in  the  mouth. 

A  case  of  wasting  of  the  front  teeth,  by  which  a  separation 
of  tliree-ciehths  of  an  inch  was  brought  about  between  the 
incisors  in  tlie  course  of  two  years,  is  related  in  Han'is's 
"  Dental  Surgery  "  (p.  26-1)  ;  and  Mr.  Bell  has  given  figures 
of  a  case  in  which  this  wasting,  affecting  mainly  the  edges  of 
the  teeth,  effected  a  wide  separation  between  the  i;pper  and 
lower  central  incisors,  and  attacked  also,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  the  laterals  and  canines,  which  could  not  be  brought 
into  contact  with  one  another. 

The  cause  of  these  various  forms  of  erosion  has  been 
from  time  to  time,  the  subject  of  great  discussion  ;  though 
some  liypotheses,  such  for  instance  as  that  which  attri- 
butes it  to  disease  inherent  in  the  dentine,  may  be  at  once 
dismissed. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  mechanical  abrasion  will 
with  difficulty  be  made  to  account  for  all  tlie  cases,  though 
Dr.  Bonwill  lias  recently  pointed  out  that  the  elastic  flexible 
liairs  of  a  tooth-brush  could  make  grooves  of  forms  not  at 
first  sight  readily  explicable. 

Absorption  cannot  always  be  called  in  to  account  for  the 
removal  of  the  tooth  substance,  for  it  often  takes  place  at 
spots  remote  from  any  structure  capable  of  developing  an 
absorbent  organ,  and  it  seems  that  we  must  fall  back  upon  the 
idea  that  it  is  an  example  of  chemical  solution.  But  whence 
the  solvent  comes,  and  why  the  affected  surfaces  are  not  the 
site  of  ordinary  caries,  are  questions  which  remain  unsolved, 
though  it  seems  probable  that  mucus,  by  fermenting  or 
affording  a  iridus  for  fermentation,  may  provide  the  acid 
solvent. 

Dr.  Magitot  (')  regards  the  grooving  of  the  necks  of  the 
teeth  as  the  result  of  caries,  which  has  tended  to  spontaneous 

(')  Becherclies  sur  la  Carle  des  Dents.  Paris,  1871,  p.  523: — "La 
cavite  oflre  alors  I'aspect  singulier  qui  la  fait  comparer  il  un  trait  de  scie 
transversal  a  paroi.s  lisses,  polies,  dures  et  resistantes.  Ce  sont  cea 
cavitcs  que  Duval  et  divers  autrcs  auteurs  de.signaient  sous  le  nom  de 
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cure  by  the  obliteration  of  the  dentinal  tubes  ;  but  this  view 
does  not  differ  from  that  which  ascribes  it  to  chemical 
solution,  as  Dr.  Magitot  holds  that  caries  itself  is  the  result 
of  a  chemical  solvent. 

When  the  cavities  produced  are  of  suitable  foiTn,  the 
further  progress  of  the  malady  may  be  arrested  by  filling 
them ;  and  for  this  purpose  gutta-percha  is  often  found 
exceedingly  efficient  for  a  time.  But  -where  the  surfaces 
attacked  do  not  admit  of  protection  by  a  filling,  treatment 
does  not  yield  satisfactory  results.  The  use  of  soft  tooth- 
brushes should  be  enjoined,,  and  alkaline  dentifrices  pre- 
scribed, as  being  the  most  likely  to  prevent  solvent  action  on 
the  teeth. 

The  cavities  produced  by  erosion  of  the  teeth  are  often 
excessively  sensitive  to  the  touch  of  an  instniment,  or  to 
alternations  of  temperature.  This  sensitiveness  may  be 
cured  by  applications  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or,  where  a  black 
stain  would  be  objectionable,  by  chloride  of  zinc. 

'  caries  simulant  I'lisure,'  et  dont  le  mode  de  production  n'etait  pas 
expliquil.  Elles  ont,  en  eff'et,  toutes  les  apparences  de  I'usure  veritable, 
mais  nos  observations  siir  la  succession  des  diverses  periodes  de  la  maladie 
nous  ont  d6montr6  que  ces  sillons  nets  et  polls  ne  sont  autre  cliose  que  des 
caries  du  collet  passes  a  I'etat  de  guerison  spontan6e  ou  caries  seches." 


ODONTALGIA  OR  NEURALGIA. 


Whex  pain  is  distinctly  referred  to  a  tooth  or  teeth  we 
speak  of  it  as  Odontalgia,  but  when  the  tooth  is  free  from 
pain  or  the  suffering  in  other  parts  is  so  great  as  to  distract 
attention  from  it  we  speak  of  it  as  Neuralgia. 

Although  toothache  is  not  in  itself  a  disease,  but  is  rather 
the  symptom  of  many  other  diseases,  it  may  be  convenient 
to  group  together  the  various  causes  which  may  give  rise  to 
it ;  referring  the  reader,  for  the  more  minute  description  of 
such  causes,  to  the  various  parts  of  the  book  in  which  they 
are  to  be  found. 

As  a  matter  of  fixct,  the  enumeration  of  the  causes  of  tooth- 
ache is  little  else  than  a  list  of  each  and  all  the  moi-bid  con- 
ditions to  whicli  the  teeth  are  liable  ;  though,  inasmuch  as 
the  pain  is  often  the  chief  thing  which  has  to  be  cured,  it  is 
useful  to  consider  the  diseases  collectively  from  this  point  of 
view. 

Like  all  other  pain,  toothache  is  more  or  less  intermittent ; 
it  is  seldom  that  it  is  perfectly  continuous,  or  if  it  be,  it  will 
vary  greatly  in  intensity  at  different  times.  The  character 
of  the  pain,  as  well  as  its  severity,  is  greatly  affected  by  the 
condition  of  the  patient  ;  a  low  condition  of  bodily  vigour, 
whether  produced  by  over-fatigue,  prolonged  abstinence,  or 
exhaustion  of  the  system  by  other  causes,  will  tend  to  pro- 
duce pain  of  a  diffused,  rather  than  a  distinctly  localised 
character,  and  will  markedly  increase  its  severity. 

The  ordinary  causes  of  toothache  may  be  grouped  under 
the  following  heads  : — 

1.  Morbid  conditions  of  the  tooth-pulp. 

2.  Morbid  conditions  of  the  alveolar  periosteum  and  ex- 
ostosis. 
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3.  Morbid  conditions  of  the  periosteum  of  the  jaws. 

4.  Irritation  of  the  dental  nerves  by  causes  not  productive 
of  visible  local  lesions. 

5.  Ulcerations  and  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
and  siibmucous  tissue  ; 

though,  of  course,  such  a  classification  is  merely  approximate, 
and  serves  only  to  give  some  method  and  arrangement  in 
dealing  with  the  subject. 

Under  the  first  head  would  be  included  irritation,  acute 
and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  pulp,  pressure  from  confined 
matter  in  the  pulp-cavity,  and  deposit  of  secondary  dentine 
in  its  substance.  Probably,  also,  the  exposure  of  sensitive 
dentine  gives  pain  by  setting  up  irritation  of  the  pulp,  as 
may  also  caries  in  its  eai'ly  stages. 

Under  the  second  head  woidd  come  inflammation  of  the 
periosteum,  acute  and  chronic  alveolar  abscess  in  its  various 
forms,  and  those  lesions  which  are  mainly  manifested  by 
alterations  of  the  fangs  of  the  teeth,  such  as  roughening  by 
absorption,  or  increase  by  exostosis. 

Under  the  third  head,  traumatic,  rheumatic,  strumous  or 
syphilitic  periostitis. 

Under  the  fourth,  cases  of  malposition  of  wisdom  teeth, 
retarded  eruption  of  wisdom  teeth,  pressure  due  to  insufficient 
space,  &c. 

Under  the  fifth,  the  severe  inflammation  consequent  upon 
difficult  eruption  of  wisdom  teeth,  severe  salivation,  sloughing 
from  access  of  arseniovis  acid  to  the  gum,  etc. 

Pain  that  is  due  to  irritation,  or  to  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  pulp,  is  rarely  continuous,  and  partakes  more  or  less  of 
a  neuralgic  charactei",  so  that  the  j^atient  is  often  quite  unable 
to  point  out  the  affected  tooth.  It  is,  more  often  than  not, 
periodic  in  its  access,  and  is  generally  absent  at  the  periods 
of  full  vigour,  as  for  instance,  after  dinner  or  after  breakfast. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  irritation  due  to  secondary 
dentine. 

The  suff'ering  induced  by  acute  inflammation  of  the  pulp 
is  excessive,  particularly  if  it  be  in  a  closely-confined  space  : 
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it  ceases  more  or  less  abruptly,  from  the  consequent  death  of 
tlie  pulp.  When,  tliereforc,  a  patient  states  that  he  has 
suffered  for  some  few  hours  from  a  terribly  severe  attack  of 
toothache,  which  has  departed  as  suddenly  as  it  came,  the 
inference  is  that  a  pxilp  has  violently  inflamed  and  died  ;  and 
a  careful  examination  must  be  made  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  alveolar  abscess,  as  a  consequence  of  the  passage  of 
decomposing  matters  through  the  pulp  canal. 

The  pain  is  almost  always  of  a  violently  throlibing  cha- 
racter, and  it  is  often  attended  by  extreme  tenderness  of  the 
whole  tooth,  which  appears  raised  in  its  socket ;  whether 
this  is  really  so,  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  as  the  almost  instant 
relief  given  by  remedies  which  can  only  affect  the  pulp  itself 
would  seem  to  point  rather  to  a  sym]iathetic  hyperesthesia 
of  the  nerves  of  the  periosteum,  than  to  actual  inflammatory 
changes.  The  recumbent  posture  or  active  exercise  serves  to 
iiggravate  the  pain  by  increasing  the  vascular  supplj'. 

An  inflamed  or  irritated  jndp  is  almost  always  hyper- 
jcsthetic  when  tested  by  alterations  of  temperature,  so  that 
much  reliance  is  usually  placed  upon  the  evidence  afforded 
by  the  a])])lication  of  heat  and  cold  to  the  tooth.  Heat  is  best 
applied  by  contact  with  a  hot  instrument,  which  should  be  of 
some  size,  and  in  the  event  of  no  immediate  response  being 
elicited,  it  should  be  re-applied  and  kept  upon  the  tooth  till, 
upon  its  removal,  the  tooth  feels  quite  hot  to  the  finger ; 
cold  by  contact  with  a  pledget  of  wool  dipped  in  cold  water, 
or,  this  fixiling,  a  jet  of  cold  water  thrown  upon  it  from  a 
syringe. 

When  relief  from  pain  is  obtained  by  cooling  the  tooth 
down  below  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  mouth,  and  pain 
returns  the  moment  it  gets  warm,  a  violently  inflamed  pulp 
with  pus  formed  or  about  to  form  at  its  surface  is  almost 
invariably  present.  But  valuable  as  the  test  of  temperature 
IS,  and  it  is  the  best  we  have,  it  is  possible  to  be  somewhat 
misled,  as  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  tooth  with  an 
inflamed  periosteum  will  be  rendered  ])ainful  by  sudden 
alterations  of  temperatiu-e,  such  as  that  produced  by  drink- 
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ing  a  cup  of  hot  coffee,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  equable 
temperature  is  that  which  is  most  comfortable  to  a  slightly 
inflamed  periosteum.  But  this  will  be  comparatively  little 
affected  by  heat  or  cold,  applied  strictly  to  the  tooth,  and  so 
contrived  that  its  effect  is  not  widely  extended. 

The  pain  which  is  dependent  on  inflammation  of  the 
alveolar  periosteum  is  usually  not  so  violent  as  that  last 
described ;  it  is  seldom  entirely  absent,  and  is  much  less 
influenced  by  the  temporary  condition  of  the  patient. 

As  it  proceeds  to  suppuration  it  becomes  more  severe,  and 
in  the  place  of  a  dull  aching,  assumes  a  throbbing  character  ; 
so  soon  as  the  matter  has  drilled  through  the  bone,  the  pain 
is  greatly  ameliorated,  general  swelling  of  the  surrounding 
tissues  often  being  coincident  with  this  amelioration. 

The  affected  tooth  or  teeth  are  raised  in  the  socket,  and 
there  is  a  marked  tenderness  on  pressure,  or,  at  all  events,  on 
percussion.  Slight  feverishness,  a  furred  tongue,  and  head- 
ache may  be  also  present. 

The  diagnosis  of  exostosis  before  the  extraction  of  the 
tooth  is  very  uncertain,  and  is  often,  when  arrived  at  at  all, 
the  result  of  a  process  of  exclusion  ;  though  sometimes  rather 
forcible  manipulation  of  the  suspected  tooth  will  bring  on 
pain  in  these  cases. 

For  the  diagnosis  of  the  various  forms  of  periostitis,  the 
reader  must  be  referi-ed  to  the  chapter  on  this  subject;  it 
need  only  be  mentioned  here  that  rheumatic  periostitis  may 
be  suspected  when  the  pain  is  widely  spread  along  the  jaw, 
severe  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  local  mischief  visible  to 
the  eye,  and  capable  of  being  brought  on  by  changes  of 
temperature,  exposure  to  draught,  or  damp  weather. 

With  regard  to  malposition  of  wisdom  teeth,  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  tooth  being  in  an  abnormal 
position  will  sometimes  cause  sevei-e  pain,  without  giving 
rise  to  any  signs  of  local  inflammation  ;  and  the  mere  slow 
eruption  of  these  teeth  will  not  rarely  cause  gi-eat  suffering, 
even  where  there  appears  to  be  ample  room  for  them  to  take 
their  place. 
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Why  such  teeth  should  be  productive  of  so  great  suffering 
is  not  very  readily  explicable,  but  it  is  very  possible  that  by 
the  gradual  elongation  of  their  roots,  as  these  are  formed, 
they  press  upon  and  displace  the  nerves  going  to  the  other 
teeth. 

Pain  which  is  really  due  to  the  wisdom  teeth  is  very  often 
referred  to  a  spot  much  farther  forwnrd  in  the  mouth,  and 
the  patient  will  often  point  to  a  bicuspid  tooth  as  the  seat 
of  his  sufferings. 

A  source  of  great  pain,  which  often  escapes  detection  for 


Fig.  216.  (') 


a  lengthened  period,  is  exposure  of  the  pulp  of  the  second 
molar,  by  the  pressure  of  a  wisdom  tooth  impinging  upon  it 
below  the  level  of  the  gum.  The  accompanying  illustration, 
borrowed  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  Cattlin,  will  serve  to  exemplify 
this  state  of  things. 

The  treatment  of  toothache  is,  obviously,  when  possible,  to 
remedy  the  cause. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  nerve  frequently  does  not 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  dental  surgeon  for  treatment, 
as  it  has  often  eventuated  in  the  death  of  the  nerve  before 
the  patient  has  the  opportunity  of  seeking  relief. 

In  chronic  inflammation,  the  application  of  chl(froform, 
carbolic  acid,  creosote,  or  thymol  to  the  exposed  spot  usually 
gives  relief,  but  in  most  cases  the  tooth  cannot  be  saved 

(')  Wisdom  tootli  lying  below  the  level  of  tlie  gum,  wliicli  has  impinged 
upon  the  fangs  of  the  second  molar,  and,  by  causing  absorption,  has  laid 
open  its  pulp-cavity.    F rem  the  Odontological  Society's  Transactions. 
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without  destruction  of  the  nerve ;  so  that  it  is  best  to  apply 
arsenious  acid  at  once.  Curiously  enough,  this  application 
to  a  nerve  which  is  already  painful  seldom  increases  the 
pain ;  in  fact,  it  often  gives  relief,  even  before  the  nerve  is 
thoroughly  destroyed;  and  this  it  probably  does  by  speedily 
cauterising  the  limited  spot  which  is  the  seat  of  inflam- 
mation. 

When  irritation  of  the  pulp  seems  dependent  on  exposure 
of  sensitive  dentine,  a  few  applications  of  nitrate  of  silver  to 
the  surface  will  usually  effect  a  cure. 

Toothache  which  is  due  to  alveolar  jjeriostitis  may  be 
relieved  by  free  lancing,  and  the  application  of  hot  fomenta- 
tions ;  though  in  some  cases  cold  gives  more  relief  The 
application  of  stimulants  to  the  gum  over  the  roots  is  some- 
times useful,  especially  in  the  case  of  single-rooted  teeth  : 
tincture  of  capsicum  or  tincture  of  iodine  may  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  and  repeated  applications  of  tincture  of  aconite 
occasionally  prove  serviceable. 

But  the  extraction  of  the  tooth  will  very  often  become 
necessary,  especially  when  the  roots  have  been  previously 
filled  with  some  material  not  readily  removable. 

Pain  caused  by  difficult  eruption  of  wisdom  teeth  will 
seldom  be  cured  by  any  other  measure  than  the  extraction 
of  the  tooth  ;  but  relief  may  be  temporarily  given  by  free 
incisions,  cutting  away,  if  possible,  the  tough  overlying  gum ; 
and  the  excessive  tenderness  of  the  ulcerated  surfaces  may 
be  very  gi-eatly  relieved  by  very  lightly  touching  them  with 
nitric  acid,  and  afterwards  using  repeated  applications  of 
phenol  sodique. 

Pain  resulting  from  a  diseased  condition  of  a  part,  is  by 
no  means  invariably  referred  to  the  spot  whence  it  really 
originates,  but  is  felt  in  some  distinct  and  often  remote 
place.  A  familiar  example  of  this  is  afibrded  by  the  pain 
resulting  from  hip-joint  disease,  which  is  referred  to  the 
knee,  or  that  from  various  hepatic  disorders  referred  to  the 
right  shoulder.  In  many  cases  it  is  possible  to  in  some 
measure  account  for  this  change  of  locality  by  the  known 
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distribution  of  the  sensory  nerves,  but  in  others  it  is  quite 
impossible. 

From  a  pathological  point  of  view,  the  disease  neuralgia 
probably  has  no  existence  :  it  is  but  a  symptom  indicative 
uf  a  lesion  at  some  point,  which  may  be  discoverable,  or 
may  be  hidden  from  our  view  ;  and  it  is  not  indicative  of 
any  one  particular  lesion,  but  of  a  great  variety  of  morbid 
conditions.  Nor,  from  a  patliological  point  of  view,  are  wc 
justified  in  separating  odontalgia  and  neuralgia  from  one 
another,  seeing  that  the  two  arise  oftentimes  from  precisely 
the  same  cause. 

In  neuralgia  pain  is  the  prominent,  indeed,  often  the  on\y 
symptom  ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that,  after  all,  it  is 
only  a  symptom,  and  not  a  disease  per  se.  On  this  point 
Trousseau  (^)  says,  "  AVhether  the  neuralgia  be  due  to  chlo- 
rosis or  to  a  carious  tooth,  it  is  still  a  symptom,  in  the  first 
case,  of  chloi'otic  cachexia ;  in  the  second,  of  the  caries  of  a 
tooth.  As  we  shall  see  presently,  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  these  two  forms  of  neuralgia,  as  regards  their 
obstinacy  and  their  degree  of  cui-ability,  but  not  as  regards 
jxiin.  All  neuralgias,  regarded  as  painful  aftcctions,  resemble 
one  another — with  the  exce])tion,  however,  of  that  neuralgia 
which  I  have  called  epileptiform.  It  is  certainly  tine  that 
the  cause  of  the  neuralgia  most  frc(]uently  possesses  a 
manifest  influence  on  the  recurrence,  the  duration,  and  the 
period  of  invasion  of  the  paroxysms  of  pain,  as  well  as  on 
the  seat  of  the  pain  ;  but  the  pain  itself  exhibits  very  nearly 
identical  characters." 

To  take  a  recent  definition  of  neuralgia,  it  may  be 
described  as,  "  a  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  manifesting 
itself  by  pains  which,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  are  uni- 
lateral, and  which  appear  to  follow  accurately  the  course  of 
particular  nerves,  and  ramify,  sometimes  into  a  few,  some- 
times into  all  the  terminal  branches  of  those  nerves.  These 

(')  Trousseau,  "Clinical  Mcilicine,"  vol.  i.  "On  Neuralgia."  New 
Sydenliam  Society's  Translation. 
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pains  are  usually  sudden  in  their  onset,  and  of  a  darting, 
stabbing,  boring,  or  burning  character;  they  are  at  first 
unattended  with  any  local  change,  or  any  general  febrile 
excitement.  They  are  always  markedly  intermittent — at 
any  rate,  at  first  ;  the  intermissions  are  sometimes  regular, 
and  sometimes  irregular;  the  attacks  commonly  go  on 
increasing  in  severity  on  each  successive  occasion.  Tbs 
intermissions  are  distinguished  by  complete,  or  almost  com- 
plete, freedom  from  sufi'ering,  and  in  recent  cases  the  patient 
appears  to  be  quite  well  at  these  times  ;  except  that  for 
some  short  time  after  the  attack,  the  parts  through  which 
the  painful  nerves  ramify  remain  sore  and  tender  to  the 
touch.  In  old-standing  cases,  however,  persistent  tender- 
ness, and  other  signs  of  local  mischief,  are  apt  to  be  developed 
in  the  tissues  around  the  peripheral  twigs.  Severe  neural- 
gias are  usi;ally  complicated  with  secondary  affections  of 
other  nerves  which  are  intimately  connected  with  those 
that  are  the  original  seat  of  pain ;  and  in  this  way  conges- 
tion of  blood-vessels,  hypersecretion,  or  arrested  secretion 
from  glands,  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  tissues,  c^c,  are 
sometimes  brought  about."  (') 

To  this  Trousseau  (loc.  cit.)  would  add  that  there  is  in- 
variably— or,  at  all  events,  so  constantly  that  the  character 
is  available  for  diagnosis — tenderness  over  some  of  the 
spinous  processes  ;  in  the  case  of  the  fifth  nerve  over  the 
first  two  cervical  vertebra; ;  though  this  statement  is  chal- 
lenged by  Dr.  Anstie  (oj).  cit.,  p.  10),  who  says  that  these 
tender  points  "  are  not  characteristic  of  neuralgia "  (the 
italics  being  his),  and  that  they  may  be  present  in  a  variety 
of  other  affections.  Trousseau  goes  on  to  say,  "  I  will  give 
another  illustration  :  in  toothache,  arising  from  the  presence 
of  a  false  tooth  with  a  pivot,  the  spinous  processes  are  not 
tender  on  pressure,  however  acute  the  pain  may  be  :  but  if 
this  pain,  which  is  at  first  limited  to  the  locality  of  the 
tooth — in  the  lower  jaw,  for  instance — extends  to  the  inferior 

(')  "Neuralgia  and  its  Counterfeits."    F.  E.  Anstie,  M.D. 
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maxillary  division  of  the  fifth,  then  to  the  superior  maxillary 
hranch,  and  lastly  to  the  ophthalmic,  the  spinous  processes 
then  become  tender  on  pressure,  and  the  case  is  one  of 
neuralgia." 

My  own  experience  does  not  enable  me  to  speak  very 
positively  as  to  the  constancy,  or  the  contrary,  of  tins  ten- 
derness over  the  first  two  cervical  vertebnc  in  cases  of  neu- 
ralgia distinctly  dependent  on  the  teeth,  though  I  have 
more  than  once  met  with  it. 

It  is  a  character  of  neuralgia,  proceeding  from  any  cause, 
to  particularly  affect  certain  spots,  which  were  first  ])ointed 
out  under  the  name  of  "  foci  "  of  pain  by  Vallcix.  In  the 
case  of  the  fifth  nerve  these  are  rather  numerous  ;  namely, 
one  at  the  supra-orbital  notch,  one  in  the  upper  eyelid,  one 
at  the  emergence  of  the  nasal  branch  at  the  junction  of  the 
nasal  bone  and  cartilage,  one  within  the  eye,  and  one  at  the 
inner  angle  of  the  orbit ;  these  all  belong  to  the  ophthalmic 
division  of  the  nerve,  which  is  perhaps  the  one  least  often 
aff"ected  in  dental  neuralgia.  In  tlie  superior  maxillary 
division  the  following  are  the  usual  foci :  infra-orbital,  where 
the  nerve  emerges  from  its  bony  canal  ;  the  malar,  on  the 
front  surfi\cc  of  the  malar  bone  ;  the  palatine,  where  the 
anterior  palatine  nerve  emerges ;  and,  lastly,  the  whole 
alveolar  border. 

In  the  inferior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  we 
have  the  temporal,  a  point  a  little  in  front  of  the  ear  on  the 
course  of  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve  ;  the  inferior  dental, 
the  lingual  and  the  labial,  which  are  more  rarely  seats  of 
pain. 

But  the  focus  most  commonly  affected  in  neuralgia,  due 
to  any  cause,  is  a  point  where  a  number  of  nerves  inosculate, 
near  to  the  parietal  eminence  which  is  known  as  the  parietal 
focus.  A  case  in  which  this  last  focus  was  aflccted  has  lately 
been  under  my  care  :  the  cause  of  the  neuralgia  was  irrita- 
tion of  an  exposed  pulp  in  a  second  upper  molar,  which  how- 
ever was  so  far  protected  by  the  position  of  the  cavity  that 
it  was  rarely  touched  in  mastication.    When,  in  the  course 
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of  examining  the  tooth,  the  exjjosed  nerve  was  touched,  a 
paroxysm  of  intense  pain  in  the  parietal  focus  was  instantly- 
felt,  for  the  relief  of  which  the  patient,  applying  both  his 
thumbs  to  the  spot,  made  pressure  with  his  whole  strength. 
Pressure  was  the  only  thing  that  gave  any  relief;  and, 
according  to  the  patient's  own  account,  it  prevented  the 
spread  of  the  pain  from  this  limited  spot  over  the  whole  side 
of  his  head,  Avhich  was  otherwise  apt  to  occur  as  the  paroxysm 
was  passing  off.  No  pain  was  felt  in  the  tooth,  save  just  at 
the  moment  when  the  instrument  touched  the  pulp. 

Besides  manifestations  of  pain  at  various  foci,  congestion 
of  neighbouring  parts  and  hypersecretion  are  met  M'ith  from 
time  to  time  :  thus  I  have  lately  seen  a  patient  in  whom,  by 
touching  an  exposed  nerve  in  a  first  upper  molar  tooth,  I 
could  at  will  produce  injection  of  the  coujimctiva,  a  profuse 
flow  of  tears,  and  an  outpouring  of  saliva.  With  reference 
to  the  latter  effect,  the  patient's  spontaneous  statement  was 
that  he  had  applied  to  another  practitioner  for  relief  from 
the  pain  he  was  suffering,  and  this  gentleman  had  put  some- 
thing into  his  tooth  which  had  aggravated  the  pain  and  had 
salivated  him. 

Sometimes  the  pain  felt  is  refeiTed  to  a  perfectly  innocent 
tooth,  often  the  corresponding  tooth  in  the  other  jaw  ;  this 
perverted  sensation  is  occasionally  so  definite,  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  dilficulty  to  persuade  the  patient  that  the  source 
of  his  troubles  is  not  where  he  feels  the  pain.  Tlius  a 
gentleman  lately  requested  me  to  extract  a  perfectly  sound 
second  upper  molar,  the  tooth  affected  being  the  corres- 
ponding lower  molar,  of  which  the  pulp  was  exposed. 
Nitrous  oxide  was  administered  to  him,  and  the  lower  tooth 
extracted ;  but,  so  soon  as  he  recovered,  he  exclaimed, 
"  You  have  taken  out  the  upper  tootli  after  all ;  "  nor  could 
he  be  persuaded,  until  he  had  felt  the  vacant  space  with  his 
fingers,  that  such  was  not  the  case,  thus  afl'ording  a  striking 
evidence  of  the  coiTectness  of  the  inference  that  the  lower 
tooth  had  been  the  real  cause  of  the  pain. 

Although  in  most  cases  of  dental  neuralgia,  pain  is  con- 
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fined  to  the  various  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve,  in  any  of 
which  it  is  common,  it  may  extend  to  the  side  of  the  neck, 
to  the  shoulder,  and  even  the  arm  of  the  affected  side,  which 
may  be  subject  to  a  sense  of  hxssitude  and  weai'iness  almost 
amounting  to  slight  paralysis  (Salter). 

There  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  transient  amau- 
rotic symptoms  are  sometimes  produced  by  tlie  irritation  of 
diseased  teeth  ;  in  fact,  it  is  probable  that  any  or  all  of 
those  curious  secondary  affections  noted  in  cases  of  neuralgia 
of  the  fifth  nerve,  may  occur  when  it  is  produced  by  the 
irritation  of  diseased  teeth,  as  well  as  when  it  is  the  result 
of  occult  causes. 

A  remarkable  form  of  neuralgia  has  been  described  by 
tlie  late  Dr.  Gross,  Professor  of  Surgery  at  Philadelphia, 
as  occurring  in  edentulous  jaws,  or  in  spaces  from  whence 
teeth  have  been  removed. 

In  these  cases  the  pain  is  generally  distinctly  localised, 
its  seat  being  the  wasted  alveoli  and  the  gum  which  overlies 
them.  It  occurs  exclusively  in  cldei'ly  persons,  and  comes 
on  gi-adually,  proceeding,  however,  from  bad  to  worse,  until 
the  patient's  health  is  worn  out  by  constant  suffering.  Like 
other  forms  of  neuralgia,  it  is  most  severe  at  periods  of 
depression,  and  is  often  temporarily  relieved  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  quinine. 

The  explanation  of  the  pathologj-  of  the  aftection  offered 
by  Professor  Gross  is,  tliat  the  minute  nerves  distributed 
through  the  wasted  alveolar  border  have  undergone  com- 
pi'ession  ft-om  the  deposition  of  osseous  matter  in  the  canals  ; 
and  some  support  is  lent  to  this  view  by  the  f;ict  that  the 
bone  was  found  to  liave  a  dense,  ivory -like  consistence,  wlieu 
cut  down  upon  at  the  affected  spots,  and  the  overlying  gum 
was  dense  and  unusually  adherent. 

In  each  case  recorded.  Professor  Gross,  after  the  failure 
of  other  remedies,  resorted  to  the  excision  of  the  affected 
portion  of  alveolus,  which  in  most  cases  effected  a  permanent 
cure,  and  in  all  produced  great  alleviation  of  tlie  symptoms. 

There  is  a  form  of  neuralgia,  named  by  Trousseau,  ejji. 
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leptiform  neuralgia,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been 
traced  to  the  irritation  set  up  by  diseased  teeth  (' ).  In  it 
the  pain  is  frightfully  intense,  exceedingly  sudden  in  its 
access,  and  brief  in  its  duration,  passing  off  as  suddenly  as  it 
came.  In  a  lai'ge  number  of  cases  the  attack  is  accompanied 
by  severe  convulsion  of  the  facial  muscles,  causing  the  patient 
to  make  frightful  grimaces.  This  form  of  tlie  disease  is  met 
with  during  the  decline  of  life,  and  is  quite  incm*able,  though 
periods  of  temporary  relief  may  occur.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  the  movements  of  the  jaw  in  mastication  to  bring  on 
the  attacks,  so  that  nutrition  is  seriously  interfered  with ; 
and  as  the  disease  progresses,  the  neuralgic  foci  before 
described  become  exquisitely  tender.  Trousseau  remarks  on 
points  of  similarity  between  this  disease  and  epilepsy,  more 
particularly  "petit  mal,"  and  convulsions  limited  to  a  single 
limb ;  and  again  on  a  resemblance  between  it  and  angina 
pectoris ;  while  Dr.  Anstie  states  that  it  is  sometimes 
associated  with  a  strong  family  taint  of  insanity,  and  often 
with  melancholia  in  the  individual. 

The  periodicity  of  neuralgic  attacks  has  been  already 
alluded  to :  Dr.  Cayley  (2)  divides  facial  neuralgia  into  two 
classes — the  periodic  and  iiTegular.  Of  the  former  he  men- 
tions that  the  attacks  are  usually  daily — when  the  disease  is 
due  to  malaria  they  are  prone  to  come  on  in  the  morning, 
and  when  due  to  other  causes,  in  the  evening.  It  may  be 
here  mentioned  that  the  attacks,  when  it  is  dependent  on 
diseased  teeth,  almost  always  come  on  in  the  evening. 

As  Trousseau  (  "  CHn.  Med.")  points  out,  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system,  such  as  epilepsy,  catalepsy,  certain  kinds  of 
chorea,  and  many  other  convulsive  affections,  frequently 
assume  not  only  an  intermittent,  but  a  periodic  type  ;  and 

(')  As  a  caution  to  the  dental  surgeon,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
Trousseau  records  a  case  in  which  the  paroxysms  were  brouglit  on  by 
speaking,  eating,  or  drinking,  or  hy  touching  with  the  tip  of  his  Jiiujcr  his 
few  remaining  teeth.  These  teeth  were  extracted  without  affording  the 
least  relief. 

(2)  "Archives  of  Dentistry,"  vol.  i. 
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there  seems  to  be  some  little  conuectiou  between  these 
various  neuroses — in  so  far,  at  all  events,  as  the  tendency  to 
inheritance  goes — for  it  will  often  be  found  that  different 
members  of  the  same  family  will  suffer  from  various  forms 
of  nervous  disorders. 

It  is  very  generally  supposed  that  no  morbid  changes  in 
the  nerve  can  be  recognised  in  the  majority  of  cases  of 
neuralgia ;  this  may  perhaps  be  duo  to  the  imperfection  of 
oiu'  methods  of  investigation,  but  in  some  few  cases  distinct 
lesions  have  been  made  out.  Thus  AVedl  (  "  Pathologic  der 
Zilhne,"  p.  34.t),  in  examining  several  nerves  which  had 
been  resected  by  Schuli,  found  tiiat  the  neurilemma,  the 
medulla,  and  the  axis  cylinder  were  alike  occupied  by 
granular  deposits  in  patches  ;  and  in  one  case  he  distinctly 
made  out  that  the  axis  cylinder  was  in  a  measure  obliterated 
by  strongly  refractive  calcareous  masses. 

Pigmentation  and  increased  vascularity  of  the  neurilemma 
were  likewise  observed  in  some  few  cases.  Hence  Professor 
Wedl  concludes  tliat  in  inveterate  cases  of  ncui'algia,  neuritis, 
and  consequent  degeneration  of  the  nerve  structure,  are  apt 
to  ensue  :  but  he  regards  this  as  distinctly  secondary,  and 
as  resulting  from  peripheral  irritation. 

Central  lesions  have  also  been  observed  in  some  few  cases  ; 
thus  Schuh  ("  Gesichtsneui'algien,"  §  19)  records  a  case  of 
severe  neuralgia,  in  which  calcareous  deposits  existed  in  hotli 
gasserian  ganglia  :  on  the  affected  side  there  was  enlarge- 
ment of  the  ganglion  from  increased  vascularity  and  exuda  - 
tion. In  other  cases  lesions  at  the  point  of  origin  of  the 
nerve  have  been  detected.  Still,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  most  minute  examination  reveals  nothing  wliatever,  and 
the  I'apidity  with  which  a  perfect  cure  may  be  effected  in 
some  instances  is  a  strong  reason  for  regarding  the  derange- 
ment as  more  frequently  functional  tlian  structural. 

But  the  various  authorities  are  not  by  any  means  agreed 
on  the  subject  of  the  pathology  of  neuralgia  ;  thus  Trousseau 
says  in  cases  "  in  wliich  a  local  pain  gives  rise  to  a  neuralgia, 
the  spinal  cord  is  influenced,  and  then,  through  reflex 
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action,  e^ccites  neuralgia,  in  which  it  appears  to  be  always 
involved." 

Dr.  Anstie  (pj).  cit.,  p.  110)  regards  the  posterior  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves  as  the  real  seat  of  neuralgia,  and  holds  that 
the  essential  condition  is  atrophy,  which  is  usually  non- 
inflammatory in  its  origin.  But  thfe  instantaneous  cure  of  a 
neuralgia  which  we  not  uncommonly  meet  with  after  the 
extraction  of  a  tooth,  or  even  after  the  destruction  of  the 
nerve  by  arsenious  acid,  appears  to  me  to  cleai'ly  indicate 
that  all  the  phenomena  are  possible  without  central  degenera- 
tive change ;  oi',  at  all  events,  that  the  central  change  is  not 
enough  to  produce  the  neuralgia  after  the  cessation  of  the 
peripheral  irritation. 

Amongst  the  causes  of  neuralgia  the  following  may  be 
enumerated  :  chronic  inflammation  of  the  pulp ;  difficult 
eruption  of  wisdom  teeth ;  secondary  dentine  in  the  pulp- 
cavity  ;  decomposition  of  a  dead  pvilp  in  a  confined  space ; 
exostosis ;  alveolar  periostitis,  which  may  depend  on  the 
escajse  of  decomposing  matter  through  the  pulp  canal,  or  on 
roughening  of  the  fang  by  absorption ;  exposure  of  sensitive 
dentine  (rarely)  ;  and,  in  fact,  almost  every  diseased  condi- 
tion which  affects  the  teeth.  Besides  these,  facial  neuralgia 
may  be  due  to  periostitis  in  any  of  the  bony  canals  through 
which  the  nerve  trunks  pass,  or  to  osteophytes  diverting 
them  from  their  course.  Inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membran(3,  or  the  periosteum  of  the  antrum,  may  involve 
the  superior  dental  nerves  which  pass  along  the  antrum  in 
open  grooves,  and  not  in  bony  canals,  and  so  give  rise  to 
neuralgia. 

With  reference  to  the  influence  of  the  teeth,  the  late 
Dr.  Anstie  says ,  "  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  they  may 
cause  neuralgia  even  of  a  very  serious  type,  and  attended 
with  extensive  complications ;  as  in  Mr.  Salter's  cases, 
already  mentioned,  of  reflex  cervico-brachial  neuralgia  from 
carious  teeth.  Looking  to  the  extreme  frequency  of  caries, 
however,  as  compared  with  the  rarity  of  true  neuralgia  (not 
mere  toothache),  as  a  consequence  of  it,  it  is  impossible  not 
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to  suppose  that  the  share  of  the  cai'ious  teeth  in  the  pro- 
duction of  such  neuralgia  must  be  very  small,  compared 
with  that  of  other  influences."  Whilst  every  one  must 
admit  the  rarit}-  of  neuralgia  as  compared  with  dental  caries, 
I  think  that  few  dental  surgeons  would  endorse  the  con- 
cluding passage  of  the  sentence. 

But  an  explanation  of  such  being  the  opinion  of  one  who 
has  had  such  extensive  experience  as  the  late  Di'.  Anstie,  is 
not,  I  think,  difficult  to  find ;  and  it  rests  in  this,  that 
the  most  typical  cases  of  neuralgia  produced  by  teeth,  are 
just  those  in  which — partly  from  the  absence  of  all  local 
pain,  and  partly  from  the  prevalence  of  a  mistaken  notion 
on  the  subject — the  teeth  are  never  suspected.  Thus, 
Dr.  Anstie  says  that  the  pain  in  these  cases  {op.  cit.)  is 
far  less  affected  by  variations  in  bodily  health,  and  far  less 
amenable  to  relief  from  remedies,  than  in  other  forms  of  the 
disease ;  and  Trousseau,  apparently,  holds  the  same  opinion. 
Now,  although  this  is  perfectly  true  where  there  is  any 
considerable  amount  of  local  inflammator}'  action,  it  most 
certainly  does  not  hold  good  of  the  commonest  cause 
of  all  in  dental  neuralgia,  namely,  a  very  limited  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  tooth  pulp,  which  will  be  more 
minutely  described  hereafter.  Patients  suffering  from  this 
are  eminently  susceptible  to  various  causes  tending  to 
depress  their  bodily  vigour  ;  thus  a  too  prolonged  abstinence 
from  food,  over-fatigue,  exposure  to  cold,  Arc,  will  bring  on 
or  greatly  aggravate  the  paroxysms  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  eminently  susceptible  to  the  action  of 
remedies  such  as  quinine.  A  full  dose  of  quinine  will  almost 
always  give  relief  in  these  cases ;  and  if  taken  nightly,  an 
hour  or  two  bofore  the  time  of  recurrence,  will  often  avert 
the  paroxysm. 

With  the  exception  that  diseases  of  the  teeth  very  rarely 
set  up  neuralgia  of  the  most  extreme  severity,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  character  by  which  the  malady  thus  set  up 
difi'crs  from  that  due  to  more  recondite  causes  ;  and  nothing 
save  a  most  minute  examination  of  the  teeth  will  enable  the 
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practitioner  to  form  a  correct  diagnosis.  There  is  no  more 
fertile  source  of  error  than  to  suppose  that  amelioration,  or 
even  temporary  cure,  indicates  that  the  cause  is  not  a  tooth. 
In  fact,  it  often  happens  that  the  question  whether  a  tooth 
shall  give  rise  to  slight  local  pain,  -which  may  even  be 
altogether  absent,  or  to  neuralgia,  is  determined  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient  at  the  moment.  The  conditions 
which  seem  most  often  to  predispose  to  neu.ralgia  are  the 
exhaustion  of  overwork  :  women  are  also  specially  subject 
to  neuralgia,  as  opposed  to  toothache,  in  the  early  months 
of  pregnancy. 

In  such  cases,  the  administration  of  a  fuU  dose  of  quinine, 
or  a  few  extra  glasses  of  wine,  will  almost  always  effect  a 
temporary  cure. 

But  the  preceding  observations  apply  mainly  to  the  neur- 
algia which  is  set  up  by  chronic  local  inflammations  of  the 
tooth  pulp — conditions  which  are  not  necessarily  productive 
of  pain  at  all ;  with  regard  to  those  cases  in  which  more 
extensive  inflammatory  mischief  exists— as,  for  instance, 
round  unhealthy  stumps — the  remarks  of  Dr.  Anstie  and  of 
Trousseau,  as  to  their  obstinacy  under  general  treatment, 
hold  good. 

Seeing,  then,  that  there  is  no  character  by  which  neuralgia 
dependent  on  the  teeth  can  be  distinguished  from  the  other 
forms  of  the  disease,  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  some- 
what minutely  the  various  morbid  conditions  of  the  teeth 
which  are  capable  of  setting  it  up. 

Although  these  disorders  of  the  teeth  have  been  described 
elsewhere  in  this  work,  there  are  some  few  points  in  connec- 
tion with  them  which  call  for  further  mention  here.  B}'  far 
the  most  common  cause  is  chronic  inflammation  of  the  jaulp; 
and  with  regard  to  exposure  of  the  pulp,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  violent  local  toothache  and  well-marked  nem-algia  do 
not  commonly  co-exist ;  the  local  pain  and  the  diffused  pains 
seeming  to  stand,  in  a  measure,  in  a  complementary  relation 
to  one  another.  An  examination  of  teeth  which  have  set 
up  neuralgia  serves  to  account  for  this  fact,  for  the  pulp  is 
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generally  found  to  be  healthy  save  at  one  spot,  where  there 
will  be  a  limited  patch  of  chronic  inflammation,  superficial 
and  of  small  extent.  These  local  inflammations  of  the  tooth- 
pulp,  which  are  to  be  found  where  the  situation  of  the  cavity 
is  such  tliat  the  exposed  nerve  is  but  little  subject  to  irrita- 
tion from  the  chance  contact  of  food,  ttc,  by  no  means  always 
give  rise  to  local  toothache,  even  though  they  be  capable  of 
causing  excessive  neuralgia. 

So  long  as  the  exposed  nerve  escapes  acute  inflammatoiy 
attacks,  no  pain  may  be  felt  in  the  tooth  ;  the  patient  finds 
that  he  gets  relief  from  the  use  of  a  generous  diet,  from 
change  of  air  and  the  administration  of  tonics,  and  hence 
wrongly  concludes  that  there  is  no  discoverable  local  lesion. 
At  the  risk  of  recapitulation,  let  mc  once  more  insist  that 
perfect  freedom  from  local  odontalgia,  periodicity  in  the 
parox^'sms  of  pain,  amelioration,  and  even  absolute  tempo- 
rary cure  of  the  symptom  under  the  use  of  quinine  and  the 
like  remedies,  must  not  be  taken  as  indications  that  the 
disease  has  no  local  cause,  and  that  this  local  cause  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  tooth. 

When  an  exposed  nerve  has  been  the  cause  of  such  pain, 
it  very  commonly  happens  that  a  paroxysm  may  be  brought 
on  by  the  touch  of  an  instrument,  though  this  is  not  inva- 
riably the  case,  and  it  may  sometimes  happen  that,  from  the 
partial  obliteration  of  the  pulp-cavity  by  calcification,  it  is 
vciy  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  to  reach  the  remnant  of  the 
nerve.  And  although  a  nerve  which  has  become  in  great 
part  obliterated  by  progi-cssive  calcification  does  not  often 
give  rise  to  pain  having  a  diffused  character,  still  instances 
of  its  doing  so  are  now  and  tlien  met  with.  A  patient  lately 
presented  himself  for  examination,  who  had  suftered  from 
pain  extending  over  the  whole  side  of  the  face  and  head  for 
upwards  of  a  month,  to  such  an  extent  that  he  had  not 
obtained  a  single  night's  rest  without  the  administration  of 
sedatives;  he  had  not  the  smallest  abnormal  sensation  in 
any  of  his  teeth,  and  he  only  came  to  mc  at  the  very  urgent 
request  of  his  medical  attendant,  being  himself  convinced 
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that  the  teeth  had  no  share  in  producing  his  ailment.  The 
only  tooth  which  presented  any  sign  of  decay  was  a  bicuspid 
which  stood  alone  in  the  mouth  ;  the  carious  cavity  was 
fully  visible  on  its  mesial  surface,  but  had  become  hard  and 
polished  by  the  effect  of  mastication,  so  that  caries  was  not 
progressing  in  the  tooth.  No  pulp-cavity  was  apparently 
left,  the  space  which  it  had  occupied  being  filled  up  with 
secondary  dentine,  and  being  perfectly  insensible  to  the  touch 
of  an  instrument,  or  a  jet  of  ice-cold  water. 

Nevertheless,  as  no  other  cause  could  be  found,  and  as 
pressing  an  instrument  firmly  over  the  situation  of  the  pulp- 
cavity  caused  an  uneasy  feeling,  I  suspected  this  tooth,  and 
accordingly  drilled  in  the  direction  of  the  pulp-canal ;  and 
having  opened  it  up,  passed  in  a  very  fine  nerve-extracting 
instrument.  This  did  not  at  the  time  cause  more  than  a 
momentary  sensation,  but  after  the  lapse  of  several  minutes 
a  most  acute  paroxysm  of  neuralgia  came  on.  Seeing  that, 
from  the  flattened  form  of  a  bicuspid,  there  was  little  chance 
of  extirpating  the  remains  of  the  nerve  M'ith  an  instrument, 
a  very  small  quantity  of  arsenious  acid  was  passed  up  the 
fang  and  allowed  to  remain  there.  From  that  time  the 
patient  had  no  recurrence  of  pain,  and  after  a  few  weeks  the 
tooth  was  filled  ;  a  matter  of  some  importance-to  him,  as  it 
served  to  support  some  artificial  teeth.  It  may  be  thought 
that  in  this  instance  the  neuralgia  was  due,  not  to  the 
exposure  of  the  pulp,  but  to  the  presence  of  osteo-dentine  in 
the  canal :  this  may  have  been  the  tine  cause ;  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  pain  due  to  osteo-dentine  is  of  gradual 
development,  whereas  in  this  instance  the  pain  began  in 
nearly  its  full  intensity  ;  moreover,  it  is  usual  for  pain  due 
to  partial  calcification  to  be  more  distinctly  localised,  so  that 
the  patient  is  enabled  to  point  out  the  affected  tooth. 

The  occurrence  of  pain  during  the  eruption  of  the  wisdom 
teeth  has  already  been  alluded  to,  and  the  explanation  that 
it  may  in  some  instances  be  due  to  the  gradual  elongation  of 
the  fangs  of  the  wisdom  tooth  pressing  upon,  and  diverting 
from  their  course,  the  nerve  trunks,  has  been  mentioned. 
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The  following  case,  which  is  only  explicable  on  some  such 
assumption,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  neuralgias  dependent 
on  eruption  of  Avisdom  teeth. 

A  gentleman,  ajt.  28,  had  suffered  for  about  six  months 
from  agonising  neuralgic  pain  in  the  left  eye-ball.  The 
attacks  were  strictly  periodic,  occumng  about  seven  in  the 
evening,  and  again  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
latter  attacks  being  the  most  severe.  His  health  had  suffered 
greatly  from  the  long-continued  pain  and  deprivation  of  rest, 
and  he  had  ceased  to  gain  much  relief  from  tonics.  On  tlie 
left  side  all  the  teeth  were  perfect ;  but  the  up[ier  wisdom 
tooth,  instead  of  occupying  its  proper  position,  where  there 
was  plenty  of  room  for  it,  lay  horizontally,  with  its  crown 
directed  outwards  towards  the  cheek.  As  it  was  a  source  of 
irritation  to  the  cheek,  it  was  removed,  though  M'ithout 
miich  expectation  of  its  relieving  tiie  neuralgia.  However, 
the  patient  never  from  that  moment  had  another  attack ; 
and  on  examining  his  mouth  some  nine  months  afterwards, 
to  my  great  surprise,  I  found  that  another  tooth  had  come 
down,  and  was  partly  enipted  in  the  normal  jwsition  for  the 
wisdom  tooth.  That  the  extracted  tooth  lay  in  close  rela- 
tion Avith  this  second  wisdom  tooth,  is  indicated  by  its  fangs 
bending  nearly  at  a  right  angle  close  to  their  ends. 

A  case  of  neuralgia  dependent  on  exposure  of  a  nei^ve  in 
the  second  molar,  brought  about  by  the  pi'essurc  of  a  wisdom 
tooth,  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  section  relating  to 
toothache. 

Various  alterations  ;n  the  fangs  of  teeth  may  give  rise  to 
neuralgia:  Figs.  217  and  218  represent  teeth  which  were 
extracted  on  account  of  neuralgia,  and  were  brought  before 
the  notice  of  the  Odontological  Society  (by  the  kindness 
of  the  Council  of  which  they  are  reproduced  here)  by 
Mr.  Cattlin  (').  In  the  one  case  there  is  a  nodular  exos- 
tosis (Fig.  217)  ;  and  in  the  other  (Fig.  218),  tlie  end  of  the 
fang  has  been  partially  absorbed,  and  left  roughened  and 


(')  Transactions  of  the  Odontological  Society,  vol.  iii. 
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irregular.  In  the  same  paper  is  recorded  a  case  dependent 
on  the  fang  of  a  canine  tooth  being  prolonged  to  a  fine  point, 
almost  as  sharp  as  a  needle  :  in  this  instance  the  somxe  of 
irritation  was  detected  by  making  the  patient  bite  upon  a 
hard  substance  with  each  tooth  in  succession  (Fig.  219). 

A  fang  which  is  a  source  of  great  irritation  may  become 
covered  over  with  healthy  gum,  and  so  effectually  concealed 


Fig.  217.  Fig.  218.  Fio.  219. 


that  its  presence  can  only  be  detected  by  the  use  of  a  sharp 
steel  probe.   If  such  an  instrument  be  pressed  firmly  through 
an  edentulous  gum,  so  as  to  reach  the  bone,  it  will  readily 
enter  it,  and  be  slightly  held  by  it,  so  that  there  is  some 
sense  of  resistance  in  withdrawing  it ;  but  if  it  come  upon 
the  hard  surface  of  a  tooth-fang,  it  will  not  enter  it  at  all. 
This  affords  a  ready  means  of  detecting  a  buried  tooth-fang ; 
as,  if  the  surface  of  the  fang  be  softened  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  be  penetrable  by  an  instrument,  it  rarely  becomes  com- 
pletely buried  and  covered  by  healthy  gum.    I  have  lately 
seen  an  instance  of  occasional  slight  neuralgia  kept  up  by  a 
very  small  fragment  of  the  end  of  the  palatal  fang  of  an 
upper  molar,  broken  off  in  extraction  some  six  or  seven 
years  previously.   Occasionally  a  minute  pustule  would  form 
on  the  gum  over  it,  which  leads  down  into  a  narrow  track 
only  large  enough  to  admit  a  fine  nerve-canal  instrument, 
but  nothing  hard  could  be  felt  at  the  end  of  the  track. 
However,  as  the  patient  recollected  the  extreme  end  of  the 
palatal  fang  having  been  broken  off,  I  enlarged  the  track  by 
passing  into  it  silk  threads,  carrying  a  paste  made  of  potassa 
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cum  calce  moistened  with  glycerine.  By  the  use  of  this 
agent  such  a  ])urposc  can  be  effected,  in  successive  applica- 
tions, with  surprisingly  little  irritation  to  the  surrounding 
parts,  and  no  pain  worth  consideration.  In  tliis  particular 
instance  the  tooth-fang  descended  towai'ds  the  surface  when 
room  had  been  made  for  it  to  do  so,  and  was  easily  picked 
out  by  fine  forceps. 

The  fragment  was  found  to  have  undergone  partial  absoi-p- 
tion,  and  was  much  in  the  same  condition  as  the  tooth  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  218. 

In  those  cases  of  neuralgia  in  which  the  cause  of  the  pain 
is  not  tolerably  apparent  after  a  careful  examination  of  the 
teeth,  the  situation  of  the  pain  will  often  throw  some  light 
on  the  matter ;  though  it  must  be  recollected  that  irritation 
applied  at  any  part  of  the  fifth  nerve  may  give  rise  to  pain 
at  any  other. 

Witii  this  reservation,  the  following  situations  of  pain  may 
bo  taken  as  indicative  of  tlie  points  of  lesion.  When  the  pain 
is  most  severe  in  the  parietal  region,  or  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  temple,  the  affected  tooth  is  generally  in  tlie  upper  jaw, 
and  far  back  in  the  mouth.  When  it  is  referred  to  the  eye, 
which  is  rather  rare,  the  tooth  may  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  upper  jaw. 

Pain  referred  to  the  ear,  or  the  region  of  tlie  temporo- 
maxillary  articulation,  is  almost  diagnostic  of  a  lesion  in  the 
lower  teeth,  generally  towards  the  back  of  the  moutli. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  tooth  is  not  always  necessary  in  cases 
of  facial  neuralgia :  for  example,  when  it  is  due  to  clironic 
inflammation  of  the  pulp,  it  may  almost  always  be  cured  by 
the  destruction  of  the  pulp  by  arsenious  acid  ;  but  wlien  it 
is  due  to  affections  of  the  alveolar  periosteum,  or  difficult 
eruption  of  wisdom  teeth,  &c.,  the  teeth  should  be  promptly 
removed.  And,  indeed,  when  it  is  the  wisdom  tooth  which 
is  the  source  of  trouble,  it  should  almost  always  be  sacri- 
ficed. 

Wherever  there  is  distinct  reason  for  connecting  one  or 
more  teeth  with  the  origin  of  the  pain,,  no  dental  surgeon 
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"will  hesitate  for  one  moment  at  removing  the  teeth,  unless 
he  sees  his  way  clearly  to  curing  the  morbid  condition  with- 
out sacrificing  the  tooth. 

There  are,  however,  many  cases  of  neuralgia,  really  depen- 
dent on  the  teeth,  in  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  be 
certain  of  this  before  their  removal.  For  instance,  there  may 
be  many  stumjjs  in  the  mouth,  any  one,  or  all  of  which  are 
perfectly  capable  of  setting  up  the  irritation,  but  there  may 
be  no  symptoms  to  identify  any  particular  one  with  the 
disease.  Where  there  is  the  least  sign  of  inflammation  about 
the  stumps,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  advise  the  removal  of 
every  one  ;  and  even  where  there  is  not,  in  a  confirmed  case 
of  neuralgia,  useless  stumps,  which  may  perhaps  be  exostosed, 
are  far  better  awaj-. 

With  reference  to  the  extraction  of  teeth  in  neuralgia, 
some  difference  of  opinion  appears  to  exist.  Thus  Dr.  Anstie 
says,  "  I  admit  also,  though  with  much  greater  qualification, 
that  carious  teeth  may  need  to  be  extracted  before  we  can 
cure  a  neuralgia ;  but  even  here  I  should  put  in  tlie  decided 
caveat  that  we  must  consider  whether  the  system  is  in  a 
state  to  bear  the  shock  ;  and  that,  in  any  case  we  probably 
ought  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  the  operation  by  performing 
it  imder  chloroform.  And  I  need  hardly  tell  any  one  who  is 
familiar,  either  practically  or  from  reading,  with  the  subject, 
that  thousands  of  carious  teeth  have  been  extracted  from  the 
mouths  of  neuralgic  patients,  not  only  without  benefit,  but 
with  the  effect  of  distinctly  aggravating  the  disease." 

It  is  possible  that  in  some  of  the  cases  Avhere  distinct 
aggravation  of  the  ]5ain  has  followed  the  removal  of  the 
teeth,  the  patient  may  have  been  suffering  from  so-called 
epileptiform  neuralgia,  or  under  tliat  form  of  neuralgia 
described  by  Professor  Gross  as  effecting  edentulous  jaws  ; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  large  number  of  neuralgic 
patients  are  nervous,  more  or  less  liysterical,  women ;  and 
every  one  at  all  familiar  with  either  hospital  or  private 
practice,  will  know  only  too  well  the  strong  tendency  to 
ascribe  to  an  operation  which  has  brought  no  relief,  not 
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only  the  aggravation,  but  even  the  original  causation  of  the 
condition  which  it  was  intended  to  remedy.  So  that  the 
patient's  own  statements  on  the  matter  of  the  disease  being 
aggravated  by  a  dental  or  other  operation,  must,  in  the 
absence  of  corroborative  evidence  by  which  the  medical  man 
can  form  his  own  opinion,  be  accepted  with  great  reserve. 

Schuh  (')  considers  that  it  is  possible,  though  unusual, 
for  neuralgia  to  be  induced  by  the  extraction  of  teetli ;  and 
Wedl,  seeking  to  account  for  it,  does  so  on  the  assumption 
that  the  pathological  changes  which  have  been  observed  in 
some  few  cases  are  the  real  sources  of  neuralgia.  He  points 
out  that  in  caries,  inflammation  of  the  tooth-pulp  leads  to 
degeneration  of  whole  bundles  of  the  nerve-fibres,  whereas 
in  the  neuritis  of  neuralgia  only  a  few  nerve-tubes  are  thus 
affected ;  and  that  in  tliis  difference  between  the  two  con- 
ditions, a  real  distinction  is  implied. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  neuralgia  is  more  often  produced  by 
a  local  than  by  a  general  inflanunation  of  the  tooth-pulp  ; 
so  that  it  is  likely  that,  even  in  the  tooth  itself,  only  a  few 
nerve-fibres  would  be  involved  :  again,  if  the  injury  inflicted 
on  the  nerves  in  the  jaw  so  readily  effect  their  degeneration, 
how  is  it  that  neuralgia  after  tooth-extraction  is  not  an 
every-day  occurrence  1 

But  a  yet  more  formidable  objection  to  this  explanation 
of  the  difference  between  toothache  and  neuralgia,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  two  are  interchangeable  :  what  is 
toothache  one  day,  may  be,  owing  to  a  change  in  the  jjatient's 
condition,  neuralgia  on  the  next,  and  so  continue  to  change 
about  from  time  to  time,  as  the  bodily  health  of  the  patient 
varies  ;  though  this  only  happens  with  mild  cases  of  neu- 
ralgia. 

Wedl  also  {loc.  cit.)  suggests  that  the  occui-rence  of  neu- 
ralgia after  tooth-e.xtraction  may  be  due  to  the  two  ends  of 
the  nerve  becoming  enlarged  and  painful,  as  often  happens 

(')  Wedl.    "  Pathology  of  the  Teeth  "  (Trans,  l.y  Dr.  Ilitchcoclv,  1872) 
1).  432. 
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in  amputation  stumps  ;  and  tliat  this,  through  some  peculiar 
diathesis,  may  take  place  successively  in  the  case  of  all  the 
teeth  which  have  been  extracted.  To  meet  this  suppositious 
condition,  Dobbelin  has  proposed  and  put  into  practice  a 
course  of  procedure  which,  to  me  at  least,  sounds  very 
strange  :  he  drills  into  the  pulp  of  all  the  molar  and 
bicuspid  teeth  alike,  whether  they  be  carious  or  perfectly 
sound,  and  destroys  the  nerves.  By  this  procedure  he 
claims  to  have  effected  a  perfect  cure  of  a  case,  for  the 
relief  of  which  a  portion  of  the  infra-orbital  nerve  had  been 
previously  removed  without  any  benefit. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  not  inclined  to  fully  endorse  the  great 
caution  with  which  Dr.  Anstie  speaks  of  the  extraction 
of  teeth — the  less  so  as  I  think  he  somewhat  underrates  the 
influence  of  teeth  in  producing  neuralgia.  Whenever  teeth 
can  be  found,  on  the  same  side  as  the  neuralgia,  which  are 
obviously  in  one  of  the  conditions  which  have  been  described 
as  likely  to  set  it  up,  the  dental  surgeon  should,  in  my 
opinion,  have  not  a  moment's  hesitation  in  extracting  them. 
His  course  becomes  rather  less  plain  when  there  are  only 
carious  teeth,  with  no  exposure,  or  near  approximation  to 
exposure  of  the  nerve,  or  where  there  are  numerous  appa- 
rently healthy  stumj^s. 

Still,  where  no  other  cause  is  apparent,  I  would  advise 
the  removal  of  everything  which  can  possibly  act  as  an 
irritant ;  for  the  chances  of  our  effecting  a  cure  are  so 
infinitely  greater  than  the  probability  or  possibility  of  doing 
mischief,  as  to  outweigh  the  latter  altogether  ;  and  I  think 
that  every  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  search  out  and 
carefully  read  all  the  well-recorded  cases,  will  come  to  the 
same  conclusion. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  pain  of  extraction  will  be 
entirely  referred  to  the  seat  of  the  neuralgia,  and  not  felt  at 
all  at  the  place  itself. 

The  removal  of  the  exciting  cause  is  often  folloM'cd  by  a 
severe  paroxysm  of  pain,  which  I  have  sometimes  been  able 
to  relieve  by  sponging  out  the  socket  with  phcHiol  sodiquc ; 
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aud  these  parox3-sras  may  recur  from  time  to  time,  with 
lessening  intensity,  for  some  clays,  so  that  it  is  advisable  to 
warn  tlic  patient  not  to  expect  an  immediate  cure. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  tiiat  the  paroxysms  have  a 
tendency  to  jiericxlicity,  often  recurring  with  great  regularity: 
the  coming  attack  may  often,  and  indeed  generally,  be  warded 
oft"  by  a  full  dose  of  quinine.  But  when  quinine  is  given 
with  this  object,  it  must  be  given  in  large  doses — from 
five  to  eight  grains  for  an  adult ;  small  doses,  frequently 
repeated,  are  often  perfectly  ineft'ective  in  a  patient  who  is 
at  once  relieved  by  a  full  dose.  The  large  dose  is  better 
tolerated  if  a  saline  purgative  be  given  some  two  or  three 
hours  before  taking  tiio  quinine,  which  should  itself  be 
administered  about  an  hour  and  a  half  before  the  time  at 
wliich  the  recurrence  of  tlie  pain  is  expected. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  an  opinion  as  U)  whetlier  a  neuralgia 
has  a  dental  origin,  it  is  best  to  be  methodical  in  the  making 
of  an  examination,  somewhat  after  the  following  manner: — 

First  search  carefully  for  cavities ;  failing  to  find  any, 
sharply  tap  each  of  the  teeth  in  successifm,  and  press  them 
forcibly  home  into  their  sockets  by  making  the  patient  bite 
upon  slips  of  thick  visiting  card. 

Next  try  them  with  liot  and  cold  water,  in  case  of  doubt 
isolating  any  suspected  tooth  by  means  of  the  rubber  clam : 
then  thoroughly  heat  up  any  large  fillings  by  prolonged 
contact  with  a  iiot  instrument  of  some  size. 

Enquire  into  the  existence  of  exostosis  upon  tlie  roots  of 
teeth  previously  extracted. 

And  failing  any  decided  response  to  the  tests  applied, 
remember  that  it  is  always  possible  that  you  have  hit  upon 
the  time  between  tlie  death  of  a  nerve  and  the  supervention 
of  alveolar  inflammation. 

Dr.  Lauder  Brunton  is  disposed  to  refer  a  large  number 
of  cases  of  neuralgia,  even  of  a  migraine  type,  to  the  influ- 
ence of  carious  teeth  (see  "Disorders  of  Digestion,"  p.  100), 
but  whilst  naturally  as  a  specialist  lie  is  inclined  to  refer 
many  things  to  the  disease  of  the  special  organs  on  which 
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attention  is  so  much  concentrated,  I  am  hardly  inclined 
to  go  with  him  to  the  full  length.  Thus,  in  some  of  his 
cases  the  dental  lesion  was  hardly  of  a  kind  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  associated  with  remote  nervous  disturb- 
ance. 

Neuralgias  of  the  migraine  type  are  not  likely  to  be 
frequently  referred  to  the  dental  practitioner,  as  the  long 
periods  of  remission  and  the  conspicuous  headache  renders 
their  character  tolerably  obvious.  Yet  in  persons  subject 
to  "sick  headache  "it  is  very  common  to  get  a  neuralgic 
condition  in  many  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve,  so  that  dead 
teeth  or  roots  may  have  unusual  sensations  in  them  at  the 
outset  of  an  attack,  just  as  vision  is  apt  to  be  disturbed  at 
this  same  period. 

All  dental  causes  having  been  eliminated,  it  remains  to 
briefly  mention  what  else  in  the  way  of  treatment  remains, 
and  here  the  capricious  nature  of  neuralgias  is  very  strongly 
shown,  as  remedies,  which  the  subsequent  course  of  events 
prove  to  have  failed  to  reach  the  source  of  trouble,  are  often 
nevertheless  perfectly  efficacious  for  the  time.  The  electric 
current,  constant  or  intermittent,  usually  fails  to  give  any 
relief,  but  once  in  a  way  it  will  do  so  :  thus,  a  gentleman 
who  suffered  from  intense  neuralgia  of  the  left  inferior 
dental  nerve,  brought  on  oftentimes  by  the  mere  move- 
ment of  the  lips  in  speaking,  was  advised  to  have  the  nerve 
divided,  but  meantime,  first  of  all,  to  try  the  effects  of 
galvanism.'  To  my  great  surprise  this  effected  a  cure  of  a 
nem'algia  of  several  years  duration  ;  or  at  all  events  cured 
it  for  six  months,  the  patient  having  been  subsequently  lost 
sight  of. 

Where  particular  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  are  affected, 
the  operation  of  nerve  stretching,  which  has  come  into  great 
vogue  within  the  last  few  years,  may  be  resorted  to. 

Trousseau  mentions  a  case  of  thirty  years  duration,  in 
which  repeated  operations  (division  of  nerves)  were  per- 
formed, so  that  the  man  became  to  be  well  known  to  all  the 
Parisian  surgeons,  and  his  face  was  scarred  all  over ;  he  got 
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relief  almost  always  for  a  time,  but  it  might  be  months  or 
onlv  days.  Dr.  Grainger  Stewart  relates  another  in  which 
the  pain  was  so  agonising  that  the  jjatient  lost  all  self 
control :  the  paroxysms  could  be  induced  by  pulling  the 
hair,  or  touching  the  gums,  tongue,  or  skin,  so  that  only 
liquid  food  could  be  taken.  The  infra-orbital  nerve  was 
stretched,  with  the  residt  of  giving  a  month's  respite  from 
pain,  after  which  the  pain  reappeared,  transferred  however 
to  the  region  of  the  mental  foramen ;  the  nerve  was 
stretched  there,  and  a  perfect  cure  resulted,  the  patient 
having  remained  under  ol)servation  for  a  vcar. 

The  general  history  of  these  nerve-stretching  operations 
is  one  of  temporary  cure,  and  repeated  operations  at  shorter 
and  shorter  intervals,  but  completely  successful  cases  are  not 
wanting  to  encourage  the  surgeon  to  undertake  the  ojicration. 

The  following  cose  is  instructive  as  illustrating  several 
points  common  to  many  cases.  The  patient,  a  young  man, 
was  incapacitated  from  steady  work  by  agonising  paroxysms 
of  pain  in  the  inferior  dental  nerve  :  at  times  he  did  not 
dare  speak  nor  eat  for  fear  of  provoking  them,  and  all  the 
teeth  had  been  extracted  from  the  lower  jaw  on  that  side. 
The  writer  exposed  and  stretclied  the  nerve  as  it  issues 
from  the  mental  foramen,  through  a  small  incision  at  the 
reflection  of  the  mucous  membrane  from  the  jaw  on  to  tlic 
cheek,  but  this  gave  only  partial  i-elicf,  and  tliat  only  for  a 
few  days,  and  so  about  half  an  inch  of  the  nerve  was  resected. 
This  enabled  him  to  talk  and  eat  and  shave  without  provoking 
paroxysms,  but  the  pain,  which  was  never  quite  cured,  soon 
recurred  with  all  its  former  intensity.  The  inferior  dental 
nerve  was  then  divided  at  a  point  a  little  behind  the  site  of 
the  wisdom-tooth  by  the  method  originated  by  Dr.  Hodgson  of 
St.  Louis.  Tliis  consists  in  entering  the  bone  with  a  spear- 
head drill  about  ^  inch  diameter  upon  the  summit  of  the 
alveolar  ridge,  its  point  being  directed  towards  the  angle  of 
the  jaw.  The  drill,  which  is  worked  in  tlie  dental  engine, 
can  bo  felt  to  crusli  into  the  cancellous  tissue  after  it  cuts 
through  the  denser  bone  of  the  shell  of  the  jaw,  and, 
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keeping  it  carefully  in  the  middle  line  of  the  jaw,  it  can  be 
felt  to  meet  with  increased  resistance  and  again  to  crush 
into  the  inferior  dental  canal.  This  is  thoroughly  broken 
tip  and  its  contents  destroyed  by  working  the  drill  about  a 
little,  and  it  is  then  withdrawn  ;  the  wound  being  practically 
almost  subcutaneous,  does  not  give  the  least  trouble,  and 
there  is  no  bleeding  to  matter :  generally  there  is  not  a 
quarter  as  much  as  would  follow  an  ordinary  extraction. 

In  this  particular  case  there  was  absolute  cure  for  six 
months  ;  then  the  pain  began  to  return,  and  the  patient 
expressed  himself  as  ready  to  shoot  himself.  Though 
advised  by  Sir  James  Paget,  and  the  writer,  that  another 
operation  would  probably  do  no  good,  he  begged  and 
entreated  that  it  might  at  once  be  done,  even  for  the 
chance  of  but  a  few  days'  relief.  The  relief  given  was  very 
transient,  and  subsequently  he  consulted  Mr.  Durham,  who 
exposed  the  nerve  where  about  to  enter  the  canal  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  jaw  and  stretched  it  severel}'.  This  gave 
temporary  relief,  but  the  patient  has  been  entirely  lost  sight 
of  both  by  Mr.  Durham  and  the  writer. 

It  is  pretty  clear  from  the  sequel  that  in  this  case  neither 
the  first,  the  second,  nor  the  third  operation  coidd  have 
attained  to  the  site  of  mischief,  yet  we  gave  relief  for  a 
greater  or  less  time,  and  this  is  a  common  story  in  operations 
undertaken  for  the  relief  of  neuralgia. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  violence  done  to  the  nerve, 
even  at  the  wrong  place,  corrected  for  the  time  being  its 
vicious  habit,  whether  by  altering  its  nutrition,  or  by 
depriving  it  of  its  ordinary  functions  of  transmitting  centri- 
petal impressions  and  so  giving  it  rest;  or  else  by  trans- 
mitting a  severe  shock  to  the  centres  where  it  originates. 

A  patient  at  tlic  Dental  Hospital  under  tlie  care  of 
Mr.  Canton  sui?ered  from  intense  neuralgia  in  an  edentulous 
alveolar  border :  it  being  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  division  of 
the  nerve  could  not  be  practised  otherwise  than  by  a 
comparatively  severe  surgical  operation,  so  at  the  writer's 
suggestion  Mr.  Canton  drilled  four  or  five  large  holes  into 
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the  bone  at  the  region  which  appeared  to  be  the  focus  of  the 
pain.  This  simple  measure  effected,  so  far  as  is  known,  a 
complete  cure :  nine  months  afterwards  the  patient  was 
perfectly  free  from  neuralgia. 

It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  drill,  except  by  the 
merest  chance,  reached  and  removed  any  definite  local 
trouble,  and  it  seems  far  more  probable  that  it  succeeded  in 
some  such  way  as  that  suggested  above. 

Mr.  Victor  Horsley  has  recently  removed  Meckel's  ganglion 
for  neuralgia  of  extreme  severity  affecting  all  the  branches 
of  the  fifth,  and  iip  to  the  present  time  (six  months  after  the 
operation)  with  complete  success ;  and  the  operation,  or  a 
similar  one,  has  been  performed  with  success  on  a  fnw  other 
occasions.    (  "Dental  Record,"  1S62«) 
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SECONDAEY  AFFECTIONS  DUE  TO  THE 
IRRITATION  OF  DISEASED  TEETH. 


The  resemblance,  not  to  say  relationship,  which  appears 
to  exist  between  the  various  neuroses,  such  as  epilepsy, 
chorea,  neuralgia,  and  the  like,  has  been  already  alluded  to, 
and,  having  in  view  the  frequent  association  of  neuralgia 
with  all  sorts  of  secondary  disorders,  it  is  a  question  whether 
these  might  not  have  been  advantageously  considered  iinder 
the  head  of  neuralgia.  Still,  it  perhaps  conduces  to  greater 
convenience  of  reference  to  group  them  together,  and  lience 
a  separate  section  has  been  devoted  to  their  consideration  ('). 

The  reflex  disturbances  productive  of  a  sense  of  pain  have 
already  been  mentioned,  and,  incidentally,  their  influence  on 
motor  and  secretory  apparatus  has  been  alluded  to.  Besides 
this,  the  nutritive  processes  may  be  profoundly  modified,  as 
not  very  uncommonly  happens  in  the  eye. 

The  close  connection  of  the  fifth  nerve  with  the  sym- 
pathetic through  the  ciliary,  otic,  spheno-palatiue,  and  sub- 
maxillary ganglia,  serves  to  show  in  some  measure  the 
course  through  which  these  influences  might  travel  so  as  to 
modify  nutrition. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  in  cases  of  neuralgia, 
tonic  or  clonic  spasm  of  the  facial  muscles,  sometimes  affect- 
ing one  or  two  muscles  only,  sometimes  the  whole  side  of  the 
face,  is  not  very  uncommon  ;  these  may  graduate  almost 
imperceptibly  into  typical  epileptiform  seizures. 

(1)  In  writing  this  section  of  the  book  much  assistance,  which  I  take 
tills  opportunity  of  acknowledging,  has  been  recciveil  from  the  very  com- 
plete list  of  cases  drawn  up  by  Professor  Wedl  ("  Pathologic  dor  Ziihne," 
p.  353  ct  scq.)  ;  from  cases  related  in  the  "Lancet"  (1859  and  lS(jl)  by 
Mr.  Hilton  and  Mr.  Hancock  ;  from  an  article  contributed  by  Mr.  Salter 
to  Guy's  Hospital  Reports  (Third  Series,  vol.  xiii.,  1807);  and  from  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Henry  Power  (Trans.  Odont.  Soc,  1883). 
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Thus,  Mr.  Coleman  (  "Brit.  Journ.  Dental  Science,"  1863) 
has  reported  four  cases  in  which  convulsions  -were  relieved 
by  the  extraction  of  carious  teeth  :  the  convulsions  were 
slight,  and  in  some  instances  confined  to  the  face  and  ai-m  ; 
tingling  sensations  and  a  variable  degree  of  paralysis  of  the 
arm  are  also  noted.  In  the  same  place  may  be  found  a 
reference  to  a  case  of  Dr.  Baly's,  in  which  epilepsy  was 
apparently  cured  1)}'  the  removal  of  a  carious  tooth. 

Ejnlepsy.— -It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Brown  Sequard,  in 
describing  his  experiments  on  epilepsy  artificialh'  produced 
in  lower  animals,  that  after  various  injuries  had  been  inflicted 
on  the  spinal  cord  of  guinea-pigs,  xcvx  slight  irritation  of 
the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  was  sufficient  to  bring  on  an 
ejjileptiform  convulsion,  in  some  instances  mere  tickling 
of  the  skin  producing  this  eff'ect.  Bearing  in  mind  also  the 
fiict  that  epilepsy  has  been  in  several  instances  due  to  the 
irritation  resultant  on  tumours  pressing  on  nei'ves,  and  has 
been  cured  by  section  of  the  affected  nerves,  we  shall  be  less 
surprised  to  find  that  in  some  few  cases  it  has  been  almost 
indubitably  connected  with  diseased  teeth.  The  connection 
between  the  convulsions  arising  at  the  period  of  the  first 
dentition,  and  the  process  of  cutting  the  teeth,  is  most 
clearly  shown  by  a  great  number  of  cases  {cf.  page  46)  ;  and 
Portal  (')  mentions  that  the  extraction  of  sound  teeth  at 
this  period  had,  after  all  other  means  had  failed,  at  once 
arrested  the  convulsions. 

Convulsions  arising  at  the  period  of  second  dentition  are 
very  rare ;  cases  have,  however,  I  believe,  been  met  with  in 
which  epileptiform  attacks  have  accompanied  the  eruption 
of  the  second  set  of  teeth  in  a  child  previously  health}',  and 
ceased  with  tlie  completion  of  that  process  f).  But  difficult 
cruptjon  of  the  wisdom-teeth  has,  in  several  instances,  been 
clearly  traced  to  be  the  exciting  cause  of  epileptiform  con- 

(')  Portal,  "  Obscrvatiorssur  I'Epilepsie,"  p.  33:i. 
(^)  Ashbiirnor,  on  "Dentition  ;  "  Dr.  West,  on  "Nervous  Disorders  of 
Childliood  ;  "  Wedl,  "  ratliologic  der  Ziihne." 
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vulsion.  In  one  case,  related  by  Portal  {op.  cit.,  p.  206), 
these  convulsions  were  limited  to  one  side  of  the  face  ;  they 
were  very  violent,  and  were  accompanied  by  extremely 
severe  pain ;  in  this  instance  the  tooth  was  not  removed, 
but  the  attacks,  which  had  commenced  coiiicidently  with 
the  commencement  of  the  eruption  of  the  tooth,  entirely 
ceased  when  this  was  completed. 

Portal  (oj).  cit.)  mentions  a  second  case,  in  which  the  con- 
vulsions were  general ;  the  disease,  which  was  accompanied 
by  severe  facial  neuralgia,  was  completely  cured  by  the 
extraction  of  the  second  molar,  it  having  been  found  impos- 
sible to  remove  the  wisdom-tooth  itself. 

Dr.  West  (0^7.  cit.)  relates  an  instance  of  convulsions  (with 
temporary  delirivim  after  one  attack)  of  frequent  repetition, 
which  were  clearly  traced  to  difficult  eruption  of  permanent 
teeth ;  in  this  instance,  not  the  least  derangement  of  health 
was  produced,  the  boy  at  once  resuming  his  occupation  when 
the  spasmodic  movement  ceased. 

Dr.  Kamskill  (  "  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,"  1862)  relates 
the  following  case  : — 

"A  boy,  a3t.  13,  has  had  frequent  attacks  of  epilepsy  for 
the  last  eighteen  months.  Latterly  his  mother  has  noticed 
that  some  days  he  rubs  his  left  cheek,  complaining  of  face- 
ache,  after  which  the  fit  follows.  On  examining  the  mouth 
there  is  to  be  seen  a  molar  tooth  considerably  decayed,  with 
a  swollen  gum  around  it,  and  partly  growing  into  the  cavity  ; 
it  is  not  very  tender  to  the  touch,  and  the  examination  does 
not  give  rise  to  toothache.  On  questioning,  I  find  the 
sensation  which  the  boy  experiences  before  a  fit  does  not 
seem  to  be  one  of  pain,  but  rather  of  an  indefinite  uneasiness. 
He  always  has  a  fit  the  night  this  comes  on.  Has  never  felt 
it  during  the  day  ;  it  is  always  about  seven  or  eight  o'clock. 
I  desired  the  mother  to  have  the  tooth  extracted,  and  ordered 
a  simple  saline  with  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  belladonna,  to 
be  taken  twice  daily.  This  was  in  June.  The  tooth  was 
extracted  next  day.    I  saw  this  boy  once  a  fortnight  from 
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thcat  time  for  four  months,  l)ut  he  h:is  liud  no  recurrence  of 
the  fit. 

"  In  this  case,  I  believe,  an  unfelt  aura  commenced  about 
the  gum,  surrounding  the  tooth,  and  was  not  recognised  till 
some  degree  of  inflammation  arose  ;  thus  a  modification  of 
pain  became  associated  with  the  aura,  and  directed  attention 
to  it/' 

Two  cases  have  occurred  under  the  author's  own  obser- 
vation, in  which  epilepsy  was  consequent  u])ou  diseased 
teeth,  the  most  prominent  feature  being  exostosis  of  the 
roots. 

A  lad,  a  farm  labourer,  from  Windsor,  was  admitted  into 
the  Middlesex  Hospital  for  epilepsy,  'i'he  usual  remedies 
were  tried  for  six  weeks  without  effect.  His  mouth  was 
then  examined,  and  the  molar  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  found 
to  be  much  decayed,  the  fangs  of  some  alone  remaining. 
Although  he  did  not  complain  of  jiain  in  the  teeth  or  in  the 
jaw,  the  decayed  teeth  were  removed,  and  the  fangs  of  each 
were  found  to  be  enlarged  and  bulbous  from  exostosis. 
During  the  eighteen  months  that  succeeded  the  removal 
of  the  diseased  teeth,  ho  had  not  suffered  from  a  single  fit, 
though  for  many  weeks  previous  to  the  operation  he  had 
two  or  three  per  day.  This  is  a  case  of  singidar  interest, 
inasnuich  as  there  was  no  complication  of  nuiladics,  and 
hence  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  seeing  that  it  immediately  subsided  after  the 
removal  of  the  teeth ;  and  it  is  further  instructive,  as 
showing  that  local  irritation  sufficient  to  produce  grave 
functional  derangement  may  exist  without  pain  being  felt 
in  the  seat  of  mischief. 

A  similar,  though  less  marked  case,  occurred  shortly  after- 
wards in  the  pei-son  of  a  policeman ;  he  had  fits  which  were 
greatly  i-elievcd  by  the  removal  of  a  low'cr  wisdom-tooth,  the 
subject  of  caries  and  of  exostosis. 

In  looking  over  the  records  of  such  cases,  it  is  noticeable 
that  local  pain  is  not  often  mentioned,  but  that  the  presence 
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o  f  11  euralgic  i:air.s  is  very  frequently  and  pointedly  re- 
corded. 

The  reflex  affections  of  the  nervous  system  may  manifest 
themselves  in  other  ways  than  by  epileptiform  seizures. 

Thus,  Remak  (^)  has  seen  a  case  in  which  disease  affecting 
the  wisdom-tooth  gave  rise  to  violent  palpitation  and  cardiac 
distress  ;  whilst  Lederer  gives  cases  of  vomiting  and  cardiac 
pain,  and  Dr.  Anstie  of  alarming  stoppage  of  the  heart's 
action,  consequent  upon  the  operation  of  pivoting  a  tooth. 

This  last-mentioned  operation  has  even  been  followed  by 
death  from  tetanvis,  as  in  the  following  case  (^) : — 

"  ,  ret.  25,  tall  and  thin,  but  apparently  in  very 

good  health.  On  his  marriage  trip  he  visited  Paris,  and 
there  had  the  misfortune  to  break  off  a  front  tooth.  Wishing 
to  conceal  the  accident  from  his  wife,  he  went  immediately 
to  a  dentist.  The  tooth  was  pivoted  (and,  I  have  no  doubt, 
carefully,  for  the  dentist  was  one  with  a  great  and  just 
reputation),  and  the  necessary  concealment  seemed  ensured. 
From  the  time  of  the  operation,  however,  he  had  severe  pain 
in  the  stump,  which  pain  increased  for  four  or  five  days, 
Avhen  he  left  Paris  for  Rouen.  Upon  arriving  there  the  pain 
had  become  excessively  severe ;  he  consulted  a  medical 
man,  but  it  was  too  late  :  trismus  came  on  Mutliin  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  was  soon  followed  by  tetanus  and  death." 

A  case  of  tetanus  has  also  been  recorded  b}'  Dobbelin  (^), 
which  came  on  immediately  upon  the  extraction  of  a  tooth. 

Hysterical  attacks,  delirium,  and  even  temporary  insanity 
(Esquirol)  liaA'e  been  traced  to  the  irritation  caused  by  the 
eruption  of  the  wisdom-teeth  ;  and,  although  such  cases  are 
extremely  rare,  the  authorities  b}^  whom  they  are  quoted 
are  such  as  to  preclude  the  probability  of  the  observers 
having  been  deceived. 

Dr.  Tyler  Smith  believes  that  certain  cases  of  sympathetic 

(1)  Sydenham  Society's  Year-book,  1868,  p.  120. 

(')  "  Lectures  ou  Dental  Surgery  and  Physiology,"  by  John  Tomes, 
1848,  p.  321. 

(")  "Pathologic  der  Ziihiic,"  by  Professor 'Wedl,  1870,  p.  353. 
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pain  in  the  uterus,  and  even  of  actual  abortion,  have  been 
brought  about  by  dental  irritation  ;  and  that  sucli  should 
be  the  case  is  hardly  more  remarkable  than  that  strangury 
should  be  caused  in  children  during  first  dentition. 

Mr.  Serconibe  ( "  British  Journal  of  Dental  Science," 
vol.  iii.,  p.  221)  has  recorded  a  very  interesting  -  case  of 
obstinate  leucorrhea,  and  uterine  pain,  cured  by  the  ex- 
traction of  a  tooth ;  touching  the  tooth  with  a  probe,  and 
its  subsequent  extraction,  brought  on  most  acute  paroxysms 
of  uterine  pain. 

Deafness  during  attacks  of  neuralgia  has  been  elsewhere 
noticed ;  and  limited  space  precludes  the  relation  of  more 
cases  of  functional  reflex  disorders,  though  many  more  inte- 
resting examples  might  be  collected  from  the  pages  of 
current  medical  literature. 

Affections  of  the  Mnscular  Systevi.- — Various  reflex  affec- 
tions of  the  muscular  system  are  from  time  to  time  met 
with  ;  thus,  in  the  section  devoted  to  tlie  consideration  of 
neuralgia,  mention  is  made  of  its  frequent  association  with 
a  sense  of  lassitude,  and  even  pai'alysis  of  the  arm  of  tlie 
aftected  side. 

In  a  case  of  Mr.  Salter's  {op.  at.)  there  was  total  inability 
to  raise  the  arm,  or  grasp  with  the  hand,  wliicli  could  not  be 
used  to  hold  a  fork  at  dinner,  or  for  dressing  ;  there  was 
continuous  pain  in  the  limb.  The  extraction  of  a  carious 
impacted  wisdom-tooth  gave  immediate  relief.  In  a  second 
Cixse,  likewise  accompanied  by  constant  aching  pain  in  the 
arm  as  well  as  in  the  side  of  tlie  face,  the  symptom  dis- 
appeared within  a  few  hours  of  the  extraction  of  the  wisdom- 
tootli. 

Spasmodic  closure  of  tlie  jaws  resulting  from  the  eruption 
of  tlie  wisdom-teeth  in  an  already  crowded  jaw  is,  in  a  slight 
degree,  of  very  frequent  occurrence  ;  and  cases  wliere  the 
fixation  of  tlie  jaws  is  almost  complete  are  not  very  un- 
common ;  tlius  Mr.  Hancock  relates  an  instance  of  severe 
pain  in  the  ear  and  closure  of  tlic  jaws  being  cured  by 
extraction  of  the  first  lower  molar. 
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In  one  of  Mr.  Salter's  cases,  the  trismus,  of  four  months' 
duration,  passed  away  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
extraction  of  the  second  molar,  which  was  removed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  impossibility  of  reaching  the  wisdom-tooth. 
The  posterior  fang  of  the  second  molar  was  much  eroded  by 
the  25ressure  of  the  wisdom-tooth. 

The  continued  application  of  steady  force  will  generally 
cause  the  muscles  to  yield  at  least  sufficiently  to  enable  an 
examination  of  the  mouth  to  be  made ;  jind  even  in  the 
event  of  considerable  inflammation  and  ulceration  having 
taken  place,  the  difficulty  in  opening  the  mouth  is  still 
generally  in  great  part  due  to  muscular  spasm,  and  will  be 
found  to  yield  to  prolonged  traction  on  the  administration 
of  chloroform.  ■ 

Amongst  the  most  interesting  examples  of  disordered 
muscular  action  is  one  related  by  Mr.  Hancock  in  the 
"  Lancet "  Q) ;  the  patient,  a  young  woman,  had  suffered 
for  upwards  of  six  months  from  spasmodic  wry-neck,  and 
had  submitted,  without  avail,  to  the  usual  treatment  of 
counter-irritants  and  various  internal  remedies.  No  evidence 
of  any  diseased  condition  being  found,  Mr.  Hancock  advised 
the  removal  of  a  stump  and  a  carious  tooth  on  that  side  of 
the  mouth,  these  being  the  only  discoverable  sources  of 
irritation  ;  after  a  few  days  she  was  entirely  cured  of  the 
wry-neck.  In  this  case  the  teeth  had  caused  no  pain  to  the 
patient.  It  is  noted  by  Dr.  Anstie,  in  his  recent  work,  that 
these  peculiar  spasmodic  affections  are  not  frequently  directly 
associated  with  trigeminal  neuralgia ;  bvit  that  they  are  met 
with  only  in  highly  neuralgic  families. 

Dr.  Ormond  has  also  placed  upon  record  [-)  a  case  of 
spasm  of  the  sternomastoid,  which  was  apparently  due  to 
the  irritation  set  up  by  diseased  teeth  :  after  their  removal 
the  spasms  entirely  ceased. 

An  unusual  form  of  spasm,  which  for  want  of  a  more 

(')  "Lancet."  Jan.  22,  IS.'if).    Transac.  Odont.  Soc,  18C9. 
(2)  Traus.  O'llont.  Soc,  1SG9. 
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appropriate  place  may  be  introduced  here,  has  been  met 
witli  by  the  writer.  The  patient  was  suffering  from  difficult 
eruption  of  a  wisdom-tooth,  with  much  swelling  and  ulcera- 
tion of  the  adjacent  gums;  whenever  in  closure  of  tlic 
mouth  the  upper  wisdom-tooth  touched  these  hiHained 
tissues,  the  mouth  was  violently  dragged  open.  This  spasm 
was  of  so  painful  a  nature  that  the  ])atient  went  about  with 
a  cork  between  his  teeth,  so  as  to  prevent  any  contact,  and 
in  this  way  he  could  obtain  sleep  which  was  otherwise  im- 
possible. It  seems  probable  that  the  spasm  M-as  rendered 
the  more  distressing  by  the  fact  that  the  comparatively  weak 
muscles  which  open  the  mouth  were  violently  tugging 
against  the  powerful  closers  of  the  jaws. 

Dmmlereil  Kutrition. — The  nutritive  functions  do  not 
always  escape  participation  in  the  disturbance  set  up  in 
neuralgia  of  the  fifth  nerve,  which  is  probably  transmitted 
through  the  mediiun  of  the  ganglia  in  connection  with  it ; 
the  frecpieut  occurrence  of  an  excessive  outpour  of  saliva,  or 
of  tears,  has  been  already  noted,  but  to  these  may  be  added 
some  yet  more  curioi;s  manifestations  of  the  disease. 

The  late  Mr.  Hilton  (')  had  several  times  remarked  a  tongue 
furred  on  one  side  only,  to  be  dependent  on  structural  or  func- 
tional disorders  of  the  fifth  nerve.  In  the  first  case  related, 
the  disease  was  tubercle  afiFecting  the  gasseriau  ganglion  ;  in 
the  other,  the  Tuiilateral  furred  tongue  seemed  to  depend 
on  the  presence  of  carious  \i)>pfir  molars,  seeing  that  the 
peoiliarity  in  each  instance  disappeared  shortly  after  the 
extraction  of  the  tooth.  ]Mr.  Hilton  remarks  that  these 
phenomena,  of  the  existence  of  which  he  is  satisfied,  would 
be  more  easily  exi)licable  if  dependent  on  cai-ious  lower 
teeth,  seeing  that  the  tongue  derives  its  nerve  supply  from 
the  third  or  inferior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  ; 
nevertheless,  the  varied  seats  of  neuralgic  ])ains  show  how 
closely  the  whole  nerve  is  connected,  and  how  easily  irri- 
tation is  transmitted  from  one  part  of  its  course  to  another. 

(')  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  "Lancet,"'  1861. 
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A  curious  instance  of  disordered  nutrition,  due  to  the  same 
cause,  is  given  in  this  lecture,  in  which  the  hair  covering 
one  temple  became  perfectly  white  in  a  patient  suffering 
from  dental  neuralgia.  In  the  person  of  the  late  Dr.  Addison, 
this  reflex  disturbance  of  the  nutritive  function  went  so  far 
as  to  cause  an  offensive  purulent  discharge  from  one  ear, 
proceediiig  from  a  slight  ulceration  in  the  auditory  canal. 

This  condition  of  tilings  was  entirely  and  speedily  remedied 
by  the  extraction  of  a  carious  lower  molar. 

Rumbling  sounds  or  neuralgic  pains  in  the  ears,  may  be 
caused  by  diseased  teeth.  Hai'vey  saw  an  instance  of  severe 
pain  and  offensive  discharge  from  the  outer  ear  proceeding 
from  the  j^resence  of  a  carious  wisdom-tooth. 

Secondary  Affections  of  the  Eye. — A  very  large  number  of 
well-authenticated  cases  have  been  recorded,  in  Avhich  not 
only  functional,  but  organic  disease  of  the  eye  has  been 
distinctly  traced  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  diseased  teeth. 

In  the  opinion  of  V.  Stellwag,  the  irritation  is  transmitted 
through  the  ciliary  ganglion,  and  by  inducing  hypersemia 
and  hypertesthesia,  may  lay  the  foundation  of  serious  organic 
mischief. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  congestion  of  the 
conjunctiva  caused  by  irritation  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  if 
this  irritation  be  kept  up  for  some  time,  a  condition  of 
chronic  inflammation  may  result. 

The  most  complete  account  of  the  relation  between  dental 
lesions  and  diseases  of  the  eye  is  to  be  found  in  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Power  ("  Trans.  Odont.  Soc,"  1883),  in  which  there 
are  many  suggestions  as  to  the  probable  mode  of  causation ; 
thus  it  is  laid  down  as  well  known  that  injuries  aftecting 
the  branches  of  the  first  division  of  the  fifth  pair  are  prone 
to  affect  the  eye  of  the  same  side,  and  there  are  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  affections  of  other  branches  of  the 
fifth  pair  may  be  the  cause  of  ophthalmic  troubles. 

After  mentioning  that  wounds  of  the  supra-orbital  nerve 
are  occasionally  followed  by  amaurosis,  he  quotes  later  on  in 
the  paper  the  experiments  of  Von  Hippel  and  Grunhagen, 
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■who  found  that  compression  of  the  aorta  caused  increased 
intraocular  pressure,  and  if  now  the  fifth  nerve  were 
stimulated  the  pressure  was  greatly  augmented,  and  well- 
marked  pulsations  were  observed.  Whatever  the  exact 
chain  of  events  may  be,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to 
note  that  stimulation  of  the  fifth  is  capable  of  disturbing 
the  tension  of  the  eyeball.  This  being  proven,  it  ceases  to 
be  wonderful  that  dental  irritation  should  lie  able  to  disturb 
the  eye. 

Mr.  Hancock  gives  a  case  of  strabismus  of  three  years', 
and  of  ptosis  of  two  weeks'  duration,  which  were  found  to 
depend  on  carious  upper  molars,  and  were  cured  by  their 
removal  ;  the  patient  was  an  adult.  And  Fox,  in  his  "  Dental 
Surgery,  '  relates  a  case  of  excessively  severe  neuralgia,  in 
which  only  fluids  could  be  taken  because  any  touch  upon 
the  teeth  brought  on  a  paroxysm.  Profuse  salivation  and 
ptosis  were  present,  and  the  ptosis  disappeared  after  the 
extraction  of  a  carious  upper  molar,  though  the  case  was  not 
cured  till  after  the  extraction  of  all  the  remaining  teeth,  the 
roots  of  which  were  all  aft'ected  by  exostosis. 

One  of  the  most  common  forms  of  reflex  disturbance  of 
the  muscles  of  the  eye  seems  to  be  a  partial  paralysis,  this 
condition  occui'ring  more  frequently  than  that  of  spasm. 

Thus  Mr.  Power  enumerates  paresis  of  the  ciliary  muscle 
bringing  about  want  of  accommodation,  paresis  of  the  iris 
causing  a  dilated  and  motionless  pupil  (mydriasis)  ;  paresis 
of  one  or  other  of  the  ocular  muscles  leading  to  squints,  or 
paresis  of  the  orbicularis,  in  which  case  the  eye  is  widely 
open  (lagophthalmos)  or  of  the  levator  palpelira;  (ptosis). 

Mr.  Sewill  ("  Trans.  Odont.  Soc,"  ISS.3),  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Ferrier,  records  a  case  of  neuralgia,  local  hyper- 
ifisthesia,  and  muscular  spasm  of  the  right  side  of  the  face. 
The  spasm  of  the  orbicularis  was  so  great  that  the  right  eye 
could  only  be  opened  by  great  cHort,  and  the  lens  was 
nearly  opatpie.  Dr.  Ferrier  was  inclined  to  attriljute  all  these 
symptoms,  even  the  cataract,  to  the  neglected  state  of  his 
teeth,  and  Mr.  Sewill  found  numerous  roots  much  inflamed, 
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a  vulcanite  plate  which  had  not  been  removed  for  j'ears 
much  encrusted  with  tartar,  and  an  enormous  mass  of  tartar 
in  the  lower  jaw. 

After  extraction  of  the  upper  teeth  and  treatment  of  the 
lower,  the  neuralgia  and  the  muscular  spasm  disappeared  ; 
but  there  was  no  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  eye — 
indeed  there  hardly  could  be. 

A  somewhat  unusual  form  of  disturbance  has  been  placed 
upon  record  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  ( "  Trans.  Odont.  Soc," 
1885).  The  patient  had  suffered  for  some  rtionths  from 
spasm  of  the  left  eyelid,  which  was  drawn  up  by  constant 
contraction  of  the  levator  palpebra3  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
expose  the  white  of  the  eye  all  round  the  iris.  Four  carious 
molars  were  extracted,  which  cured  a  neuralgia  but  did  not 
relieve  the  lagophthalmos. 

For  a  year  things  remained  thus,  and  then  i\Ir.  Hutchinson 
removed  a  large  amalgam  filling,  beneath  which  was  found 
a  minute  pulp  exposure.  The  tooth  was  extracted,  and  the 
patient's  appearance  at  once  began  to  improve  ;  at  the  end 
of  six  months  no  casual  observer  would  have  noticed  any 
difference  between  the  two  eyes.  "  Thus  in  this  case  reflex 
irritation  of  the  third  nerve  had  been  caused  by  irritation 
of  a  branch  of  the  fifth,  and  this  in  the  absence  of  any 
symjDtoms  referable  to  the  tooth." 

Mr,  Coleman  ( "  Trans.  Odont.  Soc,"  1875)  recorded  a 
case  of  temporary  loss  of  sight  in  one  eye  following  upon 
the  pivoting  of  a  tooth.  Mr.  Lawson,  who  saw  the  patient, 
did  not  think  that  it  was  due  to  this  cause,  attributing 
it  to  constitutional  causes  ;  but  the  patient  herself  was 
exceedingly  positive  upon  the  point,  having  noticed  the 
exact  coincidence  of  the  dates,  and  Mr.  Coleman  shared  her 
convictions  fully. 

Somewhat  sudden  amaurosis  has  in  a  good  many  cases 
been  appai'ently  due  to  dental  irritation,  as  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  case,  now  almost  classical,  related  by 

Professor  Galezowski :  "  F.  P  ,  thirty  years  of  age, 

possessing  a  good  constitution  and  enjoying  good  health, 
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with  the  exception  of  pains  in  the  head  and  limbs,  which 
never  lasted  long,  suddenly  experienced  in  the  autunni  of 
1825  a  violent  pain,  shooting  from  the  left  temple  to  the 
eye  and  tiie  side  of  the  face.  He  ascril)ed  it  to  cold.  This 
pain  lasted  several  days,  then  lessened  and  rc-ai)peared  from 
time  to  time,  without  being  sufficiently  severe  to  induce 
the  patient  to  seek  medical  aid.  In  about  two  months 
it  suddenly  increased  in  intcnsit}', — occupying  the  eye 
particularh', — with  a  feeling  as  if  it  would  pass  out  of  the 

orbit.    F.  r  •  now  discovered  that  he  was  blind  with 

that  eye,  and  applied  to  a  neighbouring  physician,  whose 
treatment,  althougli  continued  for  two  montlis,  did  no  good. 
The  pain,  however,  was  no  longer  continual ;  it  assumed  a 
somewliat  periodical  character,  leaving  the  patient  easy  for 
some  liours  of  the  day.  At  the  end  of  the  following  six 
months  the  pain  increased,  the  check  swelled,  some  spoonfuls 
of  bloody  matter  were  discharged  by  a  spontaneous  opening 
in  the  loM'er  eye-lid,  after  which  the  swelling  subsided 
and  tlie  pains  nearly  disappeared,  although  the  blindness 
remained  complete.  The  discharge  was  renewed  from  time 
to  time  during  the  following  six  months,  and  there  was  no 
great  suffering.  But  in  the  autumn  and  winter  (1826) 
the  pain,  particularly  in  the  eya,  became  so  violent,  that 
F.  P  came  to  AVilna  in  the  beginning  of  1827,  deter- 
mined to  have  the  organ  extirpated,  if  no  other  remedy 
could  l)c  found.  Professor  Galezowski  found  the  left  eye 
totally  insensible  to  light,  with  the  pupil  dilated,  and  no 
other  visible  alteration.  The  pain,  not  then  so  severe, 
consisted  in  violent  occasional  pricking  and  darting  sensa- 
tions in  the  left  temple  and  parts  round  the  eye.  Tiiere 
was  discharge  from  the  lower  eyelid.  The  first  molar 
tooth  of  the  left  side  was  carious.  It  had  not  caused  much 
uneasiness,  and  the  toothache,  when  it  existed,  had  not 
coincided  with  tiie  ])ains  in  the  temple  and  c}'e.  The 
Professor  determined  on  removing  the  tootli,  and  having 
done  so,  was  surprised  to  see  a  small  foreign  body  at  the 
extremity  of  the  fang.    When  drawn  out,  it  proved  to  be  a 
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small  splinter  of  wood,  about  three  lines  in  length,  which 
had  traversed  the  centre  of  the  tooth,  and  had  probably 
been  introduced  in  picking  the  teeth.  A  probe  was  passed 
from  the  socket  into  the  antrum,  from  which  a  few  drops 
of  thin  purulent  fluid  escaped.  The  pain  ceased  almost 
entirely,  and  on  the  same  evening  the  eye  was  sensible  to 
light.  Vision  gradually  improved,  so  that  on  the  ninth 
day  the  patient  could  see  as  well  with  the  left  eye  as  with 
the  right,  after  a  blindness  of  thirteen  months.  On  the 
eleventh  day  he  left  Wilna  to  return  to  his  family." 

Numerous  other  cases  might  be  quoted,  but  the  following 
will  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  their  general  character. 

A  patient  of  Mr.  Hancock's  (loc.  cit.)  became  suddenly 
blind  ;  when  examined  the  pupils  were  seen  to  be  fixed  and 
dilated  :  the  entire  absence  of  premonitory  symptoms  and 
of  structural  lesions  having  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
disease  was  of  reflex  origin,  the  mouth  was  examined,  and 
great  crowding  of  the  teeth  discovered.  Six  teeth  were 
removed,  and  on  the  same  evening  the  patient,  having  been 
totally  blind  for  vipwards  of  a  month,  was  able  to  distinguish 
light  from  darkness,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  was  entirely 
cured ;  no  other  treatment,  save  two  doses  of  aperient 
medicine,  having  been  resorted  to. 

A  similar  condition  of  functional  amaurosis  has  been 
known  to  follow  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  the  effect  speedily 
passing  oft'  under  the  influence  of  sedative  applications  to 
the  socket. 

In  a  second  case  of  amaurosis,  of  eight  months'  duration, 
with  entire  fixity  of  the  pupil,  and  inability  to  distinguish 
light  from  darkness,  a  carious  second  upper  molar  tooth  was 
found.  After  the  extraction  of  the  tooth,  the  sight  gradually 
improved,  and  was  entirely  restored  in  a  few  days. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hancock  that  a  purely  functional 
disorder  of  the  eye  may,  if  allowed  to  continue  unchecked, 
lead  to  a  permanent  structural  lesion.  Such  attacks  differ 
from  the  advent  of  true  amaurosis  in  their  sudden  access, 
in  not  having  been  preceded  by  dimness  of  vision,  musca)' 
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Yolitantes,  flashes  of  light,  pain,  and  the  like  symptoms  ; 
entire  absence  of  local  pain  in  the  teeth  seems  to  be  the  rule, 
and  not  the  exception;  indeed,  it  often  seems  as  though 
manifestations  of  local  pain  stood,  in  some  measure,  ni  a 
complementary  relation  to  one  another,  so  frequently  is  the 
disappearance  in  tlie  one  place  coincident  with  the  access  m 
the  other. 

Teirlink  (')  found  that  extreme  photopho\)ia,  pain  in  the 
eve,  dimness  of  sight,  and  contraction  with  immobility  of 
the  pupil,  were  dependent  on  a  splinter  of  tooth  stuck  \n  tlie 
upper  jaw,  but  he  docs  not  mention  where  it  was. 

Hay  (')  also  met  with  an  instance  of  photophobia  and  pain 
in  the  eye,  together  with  severe  darting  pains  in  the  face, 
which  were  provoked  by  tapping  or  touching  an  incisor 
tooth.  On  the  removal  of  the  tooth  these  symptoms  dis- 
appeared ;  at  the  root  was  found  an  abscess. 

Sir  Thomas  Watson  (  "  Lectures  on  Physic,"  4th  edition), 
mentions  a  case  in  which  blindness,  confined  to  one  eye, 
recurred  throe  or  four  times,  always  being  cured  by  the 
extraction  of  carious  teeth. 

Mr.  Salter  has  seen  an  instance  of  change  in  the  colour  of 
iris  dependent  apparently  on  prolonged  neuralgia ;  no  other 
nutritional  change  had  occurred. 

De  Witt  found  vision  to  return  in  an  eye  which  had  been 
totally  blind  for  twelve  years,  after  the  removal  of  an 
amalgam  tilling,  beneatli  wliich  was  pent  up  some  decom- 
posing pus.  Pain  returned  at  the  place,  and  coincidently 
the  siglit  again  deteriorated,  but  after  the  extraction  of  tlie 
tooth  the  blindness  wholly  disappeared,  though  the  patient 
could  not  distinguish  what  very  small  objects  were. 

Another  patient  suffered  for  fourteen  years  from  con- 
gestion and  lacliryraation  from  one  eye,  and  photophobia, 
these  symptoms  being  aggravated  by  unsuitable  diet  ;  the 
symtoms  began  to  amend  and  soon  disappeared  after  the 
extraction  of  a  carious  tooth. 


(I)  Wcdl.     'Tathologic  tier  Ziilinc,"  i>.  355. 
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A  patient  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Salter  and  Dr.  Hyde 
Salter  suffered  from  dimness  of  vision  and  aching  pain  in 
the  eye,  and  likewise  from  facial  paralysis,  which  rapidly 
became  complete. 

This  latter  Avas  clearly  due  to  the  portio  dura  being  in- 
volved in  plastic  inflammatory  products  in  the  parotid  region, 
due  to  a  carious  upper  wisdom-tooth ;  the  eye  affection  may, 
more  probably,  have  been  reflex,  as  it  recurred  afterwards 
when  a  lower  tooth  was  in  fault,  and  was  accompanied 
by  painful  paralysis  of  the  arm,  which  was  unquestionably 
reflex. 

Amaurosis  may  also  be  produced  by  carious  teeth  in  a 
more  direct  manner  ;  namely,  by  displacement  of  the  ball  of 
the  eye  by  accumulation  of  pus  ;  but  these  cases  may  be 
more  appropriately  mentioned  in  comiection  with  diseases  of 
the  antrum. 

One  case  of  exophthalmia  has  been  recorded  (Mr.  Power, 
loc.  cit.),  Avhich  appears  to  have  had  a  dental  origin  ;  there 
was  much  pain,  the  eye  was  red,  the  tension  +  1,  and  there 
was  marked  exophthalmia.  The  cornea  was  hazy,  the  retina 
injected,  and  a  few  hemorrhagic  spots  near  the  macula ; 
heart,  lungs,  and  urine  normal.  Ten  days  later  acute 
chemosis  supervened,  with  much  periorbital  pain  :  and  two 
carious  teeth  and  a  stump  were  removed,  with  the  result 
that  in  three  days  there  was  marked  improvement,  the 
chemosis  had  disappeared,  as  had  also  the  injection  of  the 
conjunctiva  and  the  exophthalmos.  Possibly  the  explanation 
of  such  a  case  as  this  may  be  found  to  be  in  an  inhibitory 
action  upon  the  vaso-motor  system,  set  up  by  the  irritation 
of  the  fifth  nerve,  leading  to  an  engorgement  of  all  the  parts 
supplied. 

Occasionally  cases  occur  of  a  very  puzzling  nature  :  thus 
recently  a  patient  has  been  seen  by  several  ophthalmic  and 
dental  surgeons,  who  had  almost  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye- 
there  was  some  retinitis  and  great  protrusion  of  the  eye- 
ball, but  no  suppuration  occurred,  and  the  mischief  quieted 
down  without  any  certainty  as  to  the  diagnosis  being 
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attained.  One  or  two  carious  teeth  were  removed,  but  the 
patient  had  few  teeth,  some  apparently  never  having  been 
cut,  and  those  that  were  present  were  exceedingly  imperfect, 
stunted  teeth,  with  soft  brown  enamel,  so  that  it  is  possible 
that  she  may  have  buried  teeth  in  some  wholly  abnormal 
position. 

Mr.  Power  thinks  that  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
dental  disease  may  be  the  starting  point  of  glaucoma, 
seeing  that  exjieriment  has  shown  that  irritation  of  the 
fifth  nerve  can  alter  the  vascular  tension  of  the  eyeball,  and 
that  disturbance  of  tension  is  the  first  and  most  conspicuous 
phenomenon  in  glaucoma,  of  which  disease  pain  in  some  of 
the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  a  very  frequent  precursor : 
on  the  other  hand,  Priestley  Smith  has  investigated  the 
tension  in  a  large  number  of  cases  of  toothache  in  young 
pei-sous  at  the  dental  hospital,  without  finding  any  really 
definite  alteration  of  tension. 

Mr.  Power  sums  up  "  that  in  all  cases  of  threatening 
glaucoma,  especially  when  this  is  associated  with  ciliary 
neurosis  and  obscure  pain  in  the  temples  and  maxillary  orbital 
regions  :  in  all  cases  of  mydriasis  and  probably  of  myosis, 
originating  without  apparent  causes  :  in  all  cases  of  sudden 
paralysis  of  either  of  the  orbital  muscles,  or  of  loss  of 
sensation  in  the  absence  of  cerebral  symptoms  :  in  all  cases 
of  phlyctenular  disease  of  the  conjunctiva  :  in  all  cases  of 
ulcci-s  of  the  cornea  resisting  ordinary  treatment :  in  all 
cases  of  sudden  fiiilure  of  the  accomodation,  especially  in 
young  children  :  and  finally  in  all  cases  of  exophthalmos, 
the  condition  of  the  teeth  should  at  least  be  examined,  and 
if  faulty  conditions  present  themselves,  these  should  be  at 
once  rectified,  and  then  one  at  least  of  the  possible  causes  of 
each  of  these  diseases  will  be  removed." 
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When  the  loss  of  substance  is  trifling  in  amount  and  does 
not  materially  interfere  with  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
patient,  nothing  further  than  the  removal  of  any  sharp  or 
projecting  edge,  by  the  use  of  the  file  or  strip  of  stone,  need 
be  attempted.  But  should  the  fracture  extend  into  or  even 
within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  jjulp-cavity,  a  more 
decided  course  of  treatment  will  be  called  for.  The  nature 
of  that  treatment  will  be  determined  by  the  direction  which 
the  fracture  has  taken,  by  the  amount  of  injury  the  root  of 
the  tooth  sustained  at  the  time  the  injury  was  inflicted,  and 
by  the  age  of  the  patient. 

The  incisors,  from  their  position,  are  more  freqviently 
fractured  than  the  bicuspid  or  molar  teeth.  The  latter  are 
not,  howevei-,  exempt  from  accident.  When  the  jaws  are 
violently  driven  together  by  a  blow  or  a  fall,  a  back  tooth 
may  give  way.  A  cusp  may  break  off,  or  the  fracture  may 
extend  through  the  pulp-cavity,  and  detach  one  or  other  of 
the  roots,  with  its  corresponding  portion  of  crown.  I  have 
seen  in  a  bicuspid  tooth  the  fissure  extend  fi'om  the  crown 
through  a  greater  portion  of  the  root. 

Molar  teeth  may  thus  occasionally^  be  broken  by  a  bloAV 
without  the  integuments  being  cut,  their  fracture  being  due, 
not  to  the  direct  force,  but  to  the  impact  of  the  teeth  of  the 
opposite  jaw. 

The  fracture  so  caused  may  run  through  the  pulj)  cavity, 
and  yet  the  fragments  remain  in  such  exact  apposition  that 
even  on  careful  examination  it  may  escape  observation. 

A  medical  man,  happening  to  be  leaning  forward  in  lus 
carriage  at  the  moment  when  it  M-as  suddenly  pulled  up, 
pitched  upon  his  head  and  was  stunned  :  for  upM-ards  of  a 
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year  he  suffered  from  occasional  neuralgic  pains,  which  were 
ultimately  found  to  be  due  to  a  sound  upper  molar  which 
had  been  split  right  through,  the  palatine  being  separated 
from  the  buccal  roots.  The  pulp  had  remained  alive,  and 
the  fracture  was  long  overlooked,  it  having  followed  the 
natural  fissures  of  the  crown. 

The  force  employed  in  mastication  is  sometimes  sufficient 
to  split  a  tooth,  and  in  one  instance  which  came  under  my 
notice  the  bicuspid  was  fractured  across  the  upper  third  of 
its  root  by  biting  suddenly  upon  a  fish  bone.  Although 
the  tooth  was  rather  loose,  and  the  patient  was  positive 
he  had  broken  it,  it  was  tolerably  free  from  pain,  and  so 
was  left  for  a  time,  as  I  doubted  the  possibility  of  its 
being  fractured  so  higla  up  by  such  a  cause.  However,  it 
became  so  loose  that  after  the  lapse  of  three  weeks  it  had 
to  be  removed  :  on  microscopic  examination  no  signs  either 
of  absorption  or  of  deposition  on  the  fractured  surface 
were  seen. 

And  it  will  sometimes  happen  tiiat  a  tooth  is  fi-actured 
without  the  patient  having  been  aware  of  any  blow  or  shock, 
and  this  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  a  tooth  is  found 
unaccountably  loose  and  tender :  it  is  often  possible  when 
moving  such  a  tooth  between  the  fingers  to  feel  that  it  is 
moving  upon  an  unduly  short  implanted  portion. 

It  may  be  stated  generally,  that  when  the  fracture  extends 
through  the  pulp-cavity  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the 
tooth,  the  root  will  have  been  injured,  and  should  in  most 
cases  be  extracted ;  and  the  rule  will  be  almost  absolute 
when  the  pulp  cavity  of  a  tooth,  tlie  root  of  which  is 
incomplete,  has  been  opened,  whatever  may  be  the  direction 
or  the  extent  of  the  fractui-c.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
crown  of  a  tooth  be  broken  off  transversely  external  to  the 
edge  of  the  gum,  thei-e  is  a  fair  chance  of  preserving  the  im- 
planted portion,  and  of  rendering  it  subservient  to  the 
support  of  a  new  crown  by  the  operation  of  pivoting,  should 
such  a  course  appear  desirable. 

It  is,  liowever,  only  in  teeth  with  single  roots  that  the 
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operation  can  be  performed  with  uniform  success.  Even  in 
the  bicuspids  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  more  especially  in  the 
first  bicuspid,  the  application  of  a  pivot  is  not  always 
feasible.  The  roots  of  these  teeth  are  not  only  subject  to 
great  lateral  compression,  but  also  to  actual  division  into 
two  or  into  three  distinct  fangs.  In  either  case,  the  drill,  in 
preparing  a  hole  for  the  reception  of  a  pivot,  may  pass 
through  the  tooth  into  the  socket,  or  no  individual  root  may 
be  of  size  adequate  for  the  insertion  of  a  pivot  pin  :  such 
cases  may  be  occasionally  treated  by  the  application  of  one 
or  other  of  the  forms  of  gold  crowns,  if  such  a  course  seem 
preferable  to  the  extraction  of  the  root. 

But  in  young  persons  the  gap  will  generally  fill  up  ;  if,  for 
instance,  a  lateral  incisor  be  broken  off  at  or  before  the  age 
of  thirteen,  and  the  root  be  immediately  removed,  the  canine 
will  come  forward,  and  in  a  few  years  fill  up  the  sjiace ;  or 
if  the  accident  occurs  at  a  later  period,  in  a  mouth  crowded 
with  teeth,  a  similar  result  would  follow  the  operation.  A 
like  course  may  sometimes  be  pursued  in  a  young  patient, 
when,  with  the  lateral  incisors  large,  a  small  central  tooth 
is  injured.  Pivoted  teeth  may  last  twenty  years,  or  even 
for  a  longer  period,  but  such  durability  must  be  regarded  as 
exceptional.  From  seven  to  ten  years  would  more  correctly 
express  the  period  which  will  intervene  between  the  insertion 
of  a  pivoted  and  the  substitution  of  an  artificial  tooth,  the 
use  of  which  must,  for  the  sake  of  appearance  and  articula- 
tion, be  ever  afterwai-ds  continued.  If,  then,  the  space 
occasioned  by  the  loss  of  a  fractured  tooth  can  be  filled  up 
by  the  gradual  approximation  6f  the  contiguous  teeth  with- 
out serioiisly  interfering  with  the  personal  appearance  of 
the  patient,  it  will  be  better  to  remove  the  root  of  the 
injured  tooth. 

It  is  not,  however,  impossible  so  to  bind  together  the 
fragments,  wlien  the  fracture  has  run  down  tln-ough  the 
root,  as  to  restore  the  tooth  to  usefulness,  just  as  may 
occasionally  be  done  when  the  roots  have  separated  as  a 
consequence  of  caries.    Screws  may  be  inserted  into  the 
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several  roots,_  which  are  tlien  united  by  being  imbedded  in  a 
common  mass  of  amalgam,  or  an  arched  wire  witli  its  ends 
imbedded  in  each  root,  and  then  fixed  liy  cement,  may  be 
employed  :  or  a  gold  l)and  may  even  encircle  the  tootii 
outside,  but  wliether  any  of  these  operations  otler  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  success  must  be  decided  upon  tlie  indications  of 
the  individual  case. 

The  occurrence  of  fi-actvu-e  witliout  apparent  injury  lias 
led  to  speculations  upon  tlie  possil)ility  of  its  having  been 
occasioned  Ijy  force  from  within,  it  having  been  even 
suggested  that  the  evolution  of  gas  from  a  decomposed  pulp 
miglit  have  done  it. 

Anotiier  and  more  reasonable  explanation,  wliich  has,  how- 
ever, not  much  to  commend  it,  is  tiiat  if  tlie  pulp  has 
been  converted  into  secondary  dentine  this  is  unyielding, 
and  a  distorting  force  coming  upon  the  tooth  it  is  split,  as 
it  w'cre,  by  a  wedge  from  witliin.  Only  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  split  teeth,  however,  contain  the  solid  mass  of 
secondary  dentine  postulated. 

The  union  of  a  fractured  root  within  the  socket,  unlikely 
as  it  might  seem,  does  sometimes  occur. 

Sir  E.  Saunders  has  in  his  collection  an  incisor  which 
shows  the  marks  of  a  remiited  fracture  extending  across  the 
root  near  the  junction  of  its  terminal  and  middle  third.  A 
description,  with  a  figure  of  this  tooth,  lias  been  published  ('). 
And  ])r.  Belisai'io  has  met  witli  a  case  in  which  reunion 
has  a])i)arentl3-  taken  place.  Professor  Owen  has  described 
and  figured  an  instance  of  reunited  fracture  in  the  tusk  of  a 
hippopotamus  (~).  The  preparation  in  my  own  collection,  from 
which  the  following  illustration  is  taken,  is  of  great  interest, 
as  it  at  once  proves  that  in  the  tusk  of  the  hippopotamus,  at 
all  events,  union  may  take  place  after  a  severely  comminuted 
fracture,  with  considerable  displacement  ofthe  fractured  parts. 
In  this  specimen — and  I  believe  in  the  two  preceding  examples 
— the  union  is  effected  by  the  development  of  cementum.  These 

(')  "  Lecture  on  Dental  Physiology  and  Surgery." 
(-}  "  Udontograpliy." 
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facts  go  to  show  that  when  a  tooth  is  fractured  within  the 
socket,  it  may,  under  favourable  circumstances,  be  reunited. 
To  recognise  and  bring  about  these  circumstances  may  in 
individual  cases  be  difficult,  but  the  knowledge  that  a 
fracture  may  be  united  should  lead  to  a  coiu'se  of  treatment 
favourable  to  its  occurrence  in  cases  where  fracture  of  the 
root  of  a  tooth  is  suspected. 

In  a  case  which  came  under  my  own  notice,  a  front  tooth 
was  broken  across  and  a  molar  tooth  looseiied  by  a  severe 
fall  in  a  patient  under  twenty  years  of  age.  The  latter 
tooth  was  allowed  to  remain,  in  the  chance  of  its  regaining 


Fig.  220.  (') 


its  original  firmness  of  implantation.  After  the  lapse  of 
many  months  the  molar  tooth  was  still  a  little  loose,  and 
now  and  then  became  the  seat  of  pain.  The  degree  of 
looseness  appeared  to  vary ;  at  one  time  the  tooth  seemed 
to  be  rapidly  recovering  its  usefulness  as  an  organ  of 
mastication,  at  another  it  appeared  to  be  getting  from  bad 

(1)  Sliows  a  perfectly  united  fracture  in  the  tusk  of  a  liippopotamus. 
The  tooth  liael  been  broken  with  the  socket,  with  considerable  separation 
of  the  fractured  surfaces.  The  union  has  been  efifected  by  the  develop- 
ment of  ccnieiitum. 
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to  worse.  At  last  the  patient  determined  to  submit  to  no 
further  inconvenience,  and  the  tooth  was  extracted.  The 
nature  of  the  accident  was  tiien  for  the  first  time  recognised. 
The  root  of  tlie  tooth  had  been  fractured  transversely  some 
distance  within  the  socket,  and  the  fractured  surface  had 
been  subsequently  coated  over  with  cemcntum.  The  pro- 
duction of  new  tissue  upon  the  broken  surface  must  be 
regarded  as  a  rcitarative  effort,  and  luid  the  tooth  been  by 
any  mechanical  means  kept  for  a  time  in  a  state  of  rest,  it 
is  probable  that  an  union  of  the  fractured  surfaces  would 
have  been  effected. 

Tlio  dentinal  pulp  may,  however,  take  some  shai'e  in 
uniting  the  fragment  of  a  tooth  broken  within  the  socket ; 

Fio.  221.  (I) 


thus.  Professor  Wedl,  in  his  "  Atlas "  {op.  cit.),  figures  two 
reunited  fragments  in  which  a  fresh  development  of  dentine 
took  place  ;  indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  tliis 
should  sometimes  iiappen,  for  when  displacement  takes 
place  during  the  development  period,  a  very  complete  union 
is  formed,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  accompanying  figure  ;  and 
it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  the  pulp  to  resume  its 
formative  functions  long  after  the  cessation  of  regular 
calcification. 

And  that  an  injured  \n\\\)  may  be  stimulated  into  under- 
going calcification  is  well  seen  in  tlic  specimen  which  has 
been  figured  on  page  431. 


(')  Union  of  portion  of  root  displaced  during  formation. 
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In  consequence  of  a  blow  or  a  ftill,  one  or  raore  teeth  may 
be  entirely  forced  from  their  sockets,  the  alveoli  in  some 
cases  receiving  considerable  injury,  and  in  others  little  or 
none.  But  violence  Avhicli  falls  short  of  dislodging  a  tooth 
may  cause  the  death  of  the  pulp,  and  this  should  be  always 
watched  for  after  the  infliction  of  a  bloM' ;  or  it  may  mei'cly 
loosen  the  tooth,  which,  when  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for 
a  time,  becomes  firmly  refixed.  * 

Occasionally,  where  great  violence  has  been  used — as,  for 
example,  in  machinery  accidents — large  portions  of  alveolus 
come  away  with  the  teeth  ;  and  the  roots  of  the  front  teeth 
have  been  known  to  be  driven  through  the  floor  of  the  nose. 
In  one  case  an  incisor  was  supposed  to  have  been  knocked 
out,  which  had  really  been  driven  into  the  antrum,  Avliere  it 
made  its  presence  known  by  causing  an  empyema  of  that 
cavity  after  the  lapse  of  some  weeks. 

A  patient  lately  presented  himself  asking  to  have  a 
lateral  incisor  pivoted,  he  having,  as  he  supposed,  broken 
it  off  by  a  fall  when  hunting.  It  was  not,  however,  broken  at 
all,  but  had  been  driven  right  home  like  a  nail  into  a  board, 
till  its  cutting  edge  was  a  little  below  the  mai-gin  of  the  gum. 

The  patient  being  placed  imder  an  ana3sthetic,  and  a  vul- 
canite splint  being  in  readiness,  the  tooth  was  grasped  with 
forceps  with  a  view  to  drawing  it  down.  It  required,  how- 
ever, far  more  force  than  does  an  ordinary  extraction  to  stir 
it  at  all,  and  then  it  came  straight  out :  it  was  at  once 
replaced,  but  appeared  to  have  no,  bone  in  front  of  its  root. 
However,  after  a  few  days  it  became  independent  of  the 
splint,  and  in  a  week  was  less  tender  than  its  neighbours 
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which  had  been  only  shaken.  Six  weeks  afterwards,  its 
edge,  whicli  had  been  chipped,  was  ground  smooth  with  a 
corundum  jjoint,  and  it  is  now  as  firm  as  any  of  his  teeth. 
In  this  case  the  destruction  of  the  original  socket  must 
have  been  pretty  complete,  but  it  has  apparently  been 
reformed. 

It  is  now  a  well-established  fact,  not  only  that  a  tootli 
which  has  been  forcibly  loosened  in  its  socket  will,  if  allowed 
to  remain  at  rest,  become  firmly  refixed,  but  also  that  teeth 
which  have  been  removed  may,  on  being  returned,  even  after 
an  interval  of  several  liours,  become  attached,  and  remain 
firm  and  useful  for  many  years.  A  patient  of  my  own  fell 
upon  a  cog-wheel,  and  knocked  out  the  central  incisor  of  the 
upper  jaw.  He  returned  the  tooth  to  its  socket  in  the  course 
of  half-an-hour,  and,  according  to  his  own  statement,  it 
gradually  became  firm,  and  remained  so  for  upwards  of 
twelve  years  ;  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  it  became  loose 
and  troublesome,  and  was  extracted.  When  the  accident 
occurred,  the  tooth  had  the  usiu^l  length  of  root,  but  at  the 
time  of  its  removal  the  latter  part  had  been  reduced  to  less 
than  half  its  normal  length  by  absorption.  Many  similar 
cases,  as  respects  the  reunion  of  the  natural  connection  of 
completely  dislocated  tcctli,  were  brought  forward  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Odontological  .Society  licld  in  1858  ;  and 
many  instances  are  known  whore  patients  liaving  had  a 
wrong  tootii  extracted,  at  once  replaced  it,  and  retained  it 
for  several  years.  Hence,  when  a  tooth  has  been  dislodged, 
it  should  at  once  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  the  socket 
cleared  of  all  coagula,  before  its  replacement  is  attempted. 
It  should  then  be  secured  in  its  place  by  ligatures,  or,  what 
is  much  better,  by  a  cajj  of  gutta-percha  adapted  to  it  and 
the  ueighl)ouring  teeth.  A  cap  of  gutta-percha  should  also 
always  he  placed  over  teeth  which  have  been  loosened  by  a 
blow,  or  by  the  operation  of  torsion  ;  it  keeps  them  steady 
in  their  position,  and  protects  them  from  the  l)ite  of  tJie 
antagonistic  teeth. 

If  much  swelling  and  inflammation  of  the  gums  ensue, 
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this  must  be  combated  1^  leeching  or  free  incisions  through 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  gums. 

Dr.  Rollins,  of  Boston,  sent  the  witer  a  microphotograph 
of  the  root  of  a  lower  molar  which  had  been  replanted  and 
worn  for  four  years  ;  a  little  irregular  absorption  had  taken 
place  near  the  end  of  the  root,  and  also  new  cementum  had 
been  deposited  in  great  abundance.  The  alternation  of  these 
processes  indicated  long  continuance  of  the  irritation  which 
resulted  in  its  ultimate  removal. 

The  tolerably  ready  union  of  a  freshly  extracted  tooth 
has  been  made  available  in  a  few  regulation  cases  :  Dr.  Beers, 
of  Montreal,  successfully  transposed  two  misplaced  teeth, 
and  Mr.  Spence  Bate  and  Mr.  Coleman  have  both  trans- 
planted teeth  from  one  mouth  to  another  for  regulation 
purposes. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  a  tooth  thus 
replaced  will  acquire  a  membranous  connection  with  the 
socket ;  this  is,  indeed,  exemplified  by  the  operation  of 
torsion,  by  the  old  operation  of  transplantation  of  teeth 
known  in  the  time  of  John  Hunter,  and  by  those  cases  in 
which,  more  recently,  teeth  have  been  extracted,  the  diseased 
l^eriosteum  scraped  off,  and  the  teeth  then  replaced. 

The  late  Mr.  Sercombe  placed  in  the  museum  of  the 
Odontological  Society  a  pivoted  tooth,  which  had  been 
extracted  on  account  of  prolonged  irritation  in  the  socket, 
and  afterwards  replaced.  It  became  tolerably  firm,  but 
after  some  little  time  became  so  loose  that  it  had  to  be 
removed,  Avhen  the  root  was  found  to  have  almost  dis- 
appeared. Such  seems  to  be  a  not  unusual  termination  of 
cases  of  re^jlantation. 

When  a  tooth  is  extracted  it  caiTies  with  it  a  certain 
amount  of  adherent  periosteum,  and  of  course  there  is  living 
protoplasm  in  its  canaliculi  and  lacunte  :  this  is  capable  of 
ready  reunion,  as  is  well  exemplified  by  recent  successful 
cases  of  bone  grafting  operations. 

It  is  said  that  the  protoplasm  of  bone  will  retain  its 
vitality  for  several  hours,  and  that  this  is  the  case  with 
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cementum  is  indicated  by  the  success,  temporary  at  all 
events,  of  the  operation  of  extracting  teeth,  filling  them 
out  of  the  mouth,  and  replanting  them. 

In  the  writer's  own  practice,  an  incisor,  wliich  a  boy  had 
carried  all  day  in  his  pocket,  was  successfully  replanted, 
after  a  thorougli  scmb  with  carbolic  acid,  \  percent,  solu- 
tion :  in  this  case  the  pulp-chamber  was  cleared  and  filled 
from  the  apical  foramen,  and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  five 
years,  the  tooth  is  perfectly  firm. 

And  another  yet  more  remarkable  case  lias  occurred 
within  the  last  year :  a  boy,  whose  parents  were  on  the 
continent,  knocked  out  his  left  upper  canine  and  lateral :  he 
was  not  brought  to  be  seen  for  five  days,  and  then  liealing 
had  taken  place  to  such  an  extent  that  the  teeth  could 
not  be  returned  to  their  own  sockets.  But  tlie  mouth  was 
crowded,  and  tlie  smaller  lateral  would  go  liome  into  the 
socket  of  the  canine,  so  it  was  inserted  there,  and  tlie  canine 
left  out.  So  far  this  has  been  completelj'  successful,  and  it 
has  become  firm. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  which  seem  to  indicate  that  no 
harm  M-ould  be  done  by  a  short  delay,  it  is  probably  .safer  in 
all  cases  to  enlarge  the  a])ical  foramen,  withdraw  the  pulp, 
and  fill  the  pulp  cavity. 

If  this  is  done  the  tootli  sliould  be  handled  as  little  as 
possible,  the  cementum  l)eing  protected  from  damage  b\- 
wrapping  it  round  witli  bibulous  paper  moistened  witli  a 
very  dilute  solution  of  carbolic  acid ;  tlic  tooth  may  be 
held  by  the  enamelled  crown  so  as  to  interfere  still  less 
with  the  cementum  and  any  soft  tissue  that  may  be 
adherent  to  it. 

In  cases  of  replantation  of  diseased  teeth  it  is  sometimes 
practical  to  leave  the  pulp  cavity  unfilled  and  oi)en  tiirough 
the  crown  as  a  means  of  drainage,  filling  it  sul)secpiently 
when  all  irritability  has  passed  off;  this,  if  it  appeared 
desirable,  could  also  be  done  in  replanting  a  dislodged  tooth, 
though  it  would  seldom  uppetir  to  be  necessary,  as  there 
will  not  have  been  any  antecedent  suppuration. 
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In  the  management  of  the  case  it  will  be  necessary  to 
urge  upon  the  patient  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  tooth  in 
a  state  of  perfect  rest,  and  of  resisting  the  tendency  to 
pull  the  tooth  about  in  consequence  of  the  uneasiness  felt 
around  it. 

A  Hammond's  splint,  modified  as  circumstances  may 
dictate,  answers  well  for  steadying  the  teeth ;  but  it  is  often 
desirable  to  prop  the  bite  to  ensure  rest. 

But  the  union  is  liable  to  be  an  imperfect  one,  and  the 
tooth  will  be  extremely  likely  to  become  sore  to  the  touch 
from  the  slightest  cold  or  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  in  a  large  number  of  cases  is  soon  lost  owing  to 
absorption  of  its  root  setting  in. 

This  result  is  the  more  intelligible  if  we  recall  the  famous 
experiment  of  Mischterlich,  in  which  it  was  found  that  the 
replanted  tooth,  which  was  very  firmly  held  in,  was  really 
largely  fixed  by  the  excavation  of  absorption  spaces  in  its 
cementum,  these  being  occupied  by  the  large  cells  and  other 
tissues  characteristic  of  the  absorption  process  ;  there  is 
thus  the  train  laid,  so  to  speak,  for  the  resumption  of  the 
destructive  process  at  any  time. 


THE  OPERATION  OF  EXTEACTION. 


Ix  extracting  a  tooth,  the  following  conditions  should  be 
fulfilled  : — First,  the  whole  of  the  offending  organ  should  be 
removed. 

Secondly,  it  should  be  removed  with  as  little  injury  as 
possilile  to  the  structures  in  which  it  is  implanted. 

Thirdly,  the  patient  should  be  spared  all  unnecessary 
pain  in  the  operation. 

That  method  by  which  a  tooth,  or  the  remains  of  one,  can 
be  removed  most  certainly,  quickly,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  the  least  amount  of  injury  to  the  adjoining  jiarts,  will 
also  remove  it  with  the  least  pain.  To  meet  these  require- 
ments, recourse  must  be  had  to  an  instrument  so  formed 
that  it  shall  grasp  the  tooth  alone,  and  on  the  application  of 
the  required  force  effect  its  removal.  Such  instruments  are 
forceps  ;  foixeps  so  constructed  that  they  will  accurately  fit 
the  tooth  to  be  extracted,  and  S(j  fashioned  at  the  jaws,  nibs, 
or  blades,  that  they  shall  readily  pass  within  the  gum  and 
separate  it  from  the  neck  of  the  tooth. 

In  the  construction  of  tooth-forceps,  certain  general  prin- 
ciples may  be  laid  down,  the  observance  of  which  cannot  be 
neglected  without  prejudicing  the  general  effectiveness  of  the 
instrument.  The  terminal  edge  of  the  jaws  should  fit  with 
accuracy  to  the  neck  of  the  tooth  for  the  removal  of  which 
it  is  designed.  The  whole  of  the  circumference  of  the 
neck  cannot  be  embraced,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  lingual 
and  labial  surface  of  that  part  of  the  tootli  can  be  reached 
by  the  instrument.  The  greater  the  surface  over  which  the 
prcssiu-e  is  diffused,  the  less  will  be  the  risk  of  breaking  the 
tooth  by  the  force  employed  to  effect  its  removal.  Assuming 
the  tooth  to  be  grasped  by  the  instrument,  the  jaws  should 
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diverge  from  the  terminal  edges  sufficiently  to  clear  the 
crown,  but  the  divergence  must  not  be  greater  than  is 
necessary  to  effect  that  object,  otherwise  the  form  of  a 
cutting  instrument  will  be  approached. 

In  forming  the  terminal  edge  some  little  care  is  necessarj^, 
as  it  must  be  sufficiently  thin  to  pass  under  the  gum  and 
separate  it  from  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  and,  in  some  cases, 
even  to  pass  a  short  distance  within  the  alveoh;s.  At  the 
same  time  a  sufficient  amount  of  metal  must  be  preserved 
to  ensure  the  requisite  strength.  If  a  section  were  made  of 
a  well-constructed  pair  of  forcej^s  for  the  incisor  teeth,  each 
jaw  of  the  instriiment  would  present  the  outline  of  a  sharp 
wedge,  which  when  applied  to  a  tooth,  would  be  in  close 
apposition  to  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  leaving  the  crown  un- 
touched. The  length  of  the  jaws  should  be  sufficient  to 
clear  the  crown  :  any  further  increase  would  diminish  the 
power  of  the  instrument,  or  necessitate  an  inconvenient 
length  of  handle. 

Size  and  Curve  of  Handle. — In  respect  to  the  length  of 
the  handle  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion,  the  size  of  the 
hand  of  the  operator  by  no  means  determining  his  selection 
of  the  length  of  handle  most  convenient  to  him.  Perhaps 
there  is  a  tendency  to  use  forceps  with  handles  both  longer 
and  larger  than  is  consistent  with  the  utmost  attainable 
delicacy  of  manipulation  ;  but  hardly  any  two  people  think 
alike  on  the  matter.  Forceps  for  extracting  the  front  teeth 
will  necessarily  be  straight,  but  those  used  for  the  removal 
of  the  molars  must  be  more  or  less  curved  ;  and  the  direc- 
tion and  degree  of  the  curvature  are  questions  of  some 
importance.  The  straighter  the  instrument,  the  more 
readily  will  its  action  be  controlled.  On  this  account  it  is 
desirable  to  limit  the  curve  at  the  joint,  and,  in  the  case  of 
forceps  for  the  i;pper  teeth,  to  antagonize  it  by  an  opposite 
curvature  in  the  handles. 

Many  American  dentists,  however,  seem  to  prefer  forceps 
for  the  extraction  of  lower  molars  which  have  a  very  con- 
siderable curve  in  the  handles,  and  a  crook  at  the  end  of 
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one  handle  for  the  reception  of  the  little  finger  ;  but,  for  my 
own  part,  I  do  not  think  this  form  of  forceps  is  at  all  equal 
to  the  iisual  English  patterns.  The  jaws  of  the  forceps 
must,  however,  form  some  angle  with  the  handles  at  the 
joint,  in  order  to  enable  the  latter  to  clear  the  other  teeth 
in  the  mouth,  when  used  for  removing  the  back  teeth. 

As  the  teeth  are  variously  shaped,  so  will  it  be  necessarj' 
to  have  forceps  of  different  forms ;  in  fact,  a  pair  fitted  to 
each  kind  of  tooth.  In  order  to  secure  perfect  adaptation 
of  each  instrument  to  its  allotted  purpose,  average  teeth 
should  be  selected  and  given  to  the  forceps  maker,  who 
should  be  instructed  to  make  the  jaws  fit  accurately  around 
the  nock,  whilst  they  diverge  enougli,  and  only  enough, 
to  secure  the  crown  of  the  tootii  from  ])ressure. 

The  roots  of  all  teeth  having  a  general  conical  form, 
forceps,  when  well  made  and  applied,  should  be  but  as  a 
lengthening  of  the  cone  in  the  direction  of  its  base.  Instru- 
ments for  extracting  stumps  should  be  made  altogether 
lighter,  and  the  jaws  should  be  thin  and  sharp  at  their 
edges,  so  that  they  may  be  made  to  cut  rather  than  to  tear 
the  structures  connecting  the  root  with  the  adjoining 
tissues. 

When  forceps  arc  used  for  the  extraction  of  teeth,  the 
operation  is  divided  into  three  stages  : — First,  the  seiziu-e 
of  the  tooth  ;  second,  the  destruction  of  its  membranous 
connection  with  the  socket ;  third,  the  removal  of  the  tooth 
from  the  socket.  It  will  he  of  great  service  to  the  student, 
and  advantage  to  those  operated  on,  that  lie  should  pay 
strict  attention  to  these  stages,  and  that  each  should  be  well 
and  efficiently  executed  before  he  proceeds  to  its  successor ; 
for  should  the  tooth  be  unskilfully  seized,  the  crown  will  be 
broken  off  in  the  attempt  to  detach  the  tootli  from  the 
periosteum  of  the  socket ;  and  until  this  is  effected,  the 
roots  cannot  be  removed  from  their  bony  cells.  A  tooth  will 
resist  a  great  force  applied  in  a  lino  witii  its  axis,  or,  in  other 
words,  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  pull  a  tooth  straight  from  its 
socket ;  and  some  most  disastrous  results  have  been  known 

Q  Q 
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to  follow  such  attempts  made  by  persons  miacquainted  with 
the  form  of  the  molar  teeth  M'hich  they  attempted  to  extract : 
three  or  four  teeth  and  the  alveolus  inclosing  them  have 
been  brought  away,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
antrum  was  actually  torn  away  in  one  case.  It  must  be 
remembered  that,  if  single  rooted  teeth  be  excepted,  no 
tooth  could  be  extracted  from  a  rigid  perfectly  unyielding 
bone,  and  that  it  hence  is  important  to  study  in  which 
direction  the  bone  of  the  socket  is  most  yielding.  In  seizing 
a  tooth,  the  jaws  should  be  closed  lightly  upon  it,  and 
inserted  under  the  free  edge  of  the  gum,  and  then  forcibly 
driven  down  to  the  edge  of  the  alveoli,  or  even  a  short  dis- 
tance within  them.  I  say  forcibly,  because  all  beginners, 
and  even  some  practised  in  the  use  of  forceps,  are  liable 
to  failure  because  they  do  not  use  sufficient  force  :  they 
seize  the  tooth  at  the  edge  of  tlie  gum,  instead  of  at  the 
edge  of  the  alveolus.  The  beginner  should  be  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  laying  hold  of  the  tooth  as  far  down 
towards  the  fangs  as  the  instrument  can  be  jiassed. 

An  old  and  successful  operator,  when  instructing  another 
in  the  use  of  forceps,  said,  "  Push  the  jaws  of  your  forceps 
into  the  sockets  as  though  you  intended  they  should  come 
out  at  the  top  of  the  head,  or  under  the  chin." 

I  find  that  even  in  recent  American  works  it  is  said  that 
the  use  of  the  gum-lancet  should  generally  precede  the 
application  of  either  the  forceps  or  the  key,  and  its  employ- 
ment is  strongly  advocated.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  think 
its  use  either  necessary  or  even  advantageous,  save  in  those 
very  few  instances  where  the  gum  is  unusually  adherent ; 
and  the  only  position  in  ■which  this  adherence  of  the  gum  to 
the  tooth  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  trouble  or  injury  is 
the  posterior  surface  of  wisdom  teeth.  It  will  occasionally 
happen  that  the  gum  may  be  unnecessarily  lacerated  when 
firmly  adherent  to  this  part  of  the  wisdom  tooth,  so  that  it 
is,  perhaps,  safer  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  or  is  not  closely 
attached  to  the  tooth  before  attempting  its  removal.  But, 
with  this  somewhat  rare  exception,  I  am  unable  to  see  what 
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is  to  be  gained  by  lancing  the  gum,  if  the  edges  of  the  jaws 
of  the  forceps  be  in  proper  condition. 

American  forceps,  as  a  rule,  appear  to  have  the  blades 
much  thicker,  and  to  approach  less  to  a  cutting  edge,  than 
those  of  English  make,  and  it  is  probably  on  this  account 
that  lancing  of  the  gum  is  still  advocated  by  some  trans- 
atlantic writers. 

When  tlie  forceps  have  been  pressed  well  up,  the  student 
must  be  on  his  guard  lest  he  ciiish  the  tooth  by  squeezing 
the  handles  of  the  forceps  too  tightly.  To  guard  against 
this,  some  operators  pass  the  little  finger  between  the  two 
handles  ;  but  a  preferable  plan  is  to  regulate  the  pressure 
exerted  by  jtartly  introducing  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thumb 
between  the  handles.  No  more  pressure  should  be  put 
upon  the  tooth  than  will  suffice  to  prevent  the  forceps  from 
slipping. 

The  manner  of  effecting  the  second  stage  will  depend  on 
the  sliape  of  the  tooth  to  be  removed  ;  as  will  also  tlie  third. 
But  it  is  quite  impossible  for  any  person  to  extract  teeth 
properly,  whatever  instrument  may  be  used,  especially  if 
the  forceps  be  chosen,  unless  the  operator  is  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  form  of  each  tootii,  with  the  relative 
position  and  size  of  tlie  roots,  with  their  direction  in  the 
alveoli,  witii  the  general  form  of  the  alveoli  themselves,  and 
with  the  directions  in  which  they  offer  the  greatest  and  the 
least  resistance.  And  the  difference  between  a  good  and  a 
bad  operator  lies  largely  in  the  quick,  almost  instinctive 
recognition  l)y  the  sense  of  touch  of  the  direction  in  which 
yielding  is  taking  place,  and  the  abandonment  of  force 
in  directions  where  rigid  resistance  is  encountered.  An 
educated  liand  will  thus  often  successfully  remove  teeth 
with  abnormal  roots,  which  would  assuredly  be  broken  by 
less  skilled  nuuiipulation. 

In  describing  the  manner  in  which  the  operation  of 
extraction  should  l)e  performed  on  tlie  different  teeth,  the 
incisors,  caniues,  and  bicuspid  teeth  will  be  first  considered, 
and  afterwards  the  molars. 

Q  Q  2 
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A  section  through  the  neck  of  an  incisor  of  the  upper  jaw 
will  show  that  the  anterior  is  larger,  and 
forms  part  of  a  greater  circle,  than  the  pos- 
terior surface.  Now,  the  end  to  be  attained 
in  the  application  of  forceps,  is  to  apply 
them  over  as  large  a  sui'face  as  possible,  so 
that  the  pressure  may  be  diffused,  and  the 
chance  of  fracturing  the  tooth  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  instrument  avoided.  To  extract 
these  teeth,  therefore,  the  jaw  to  be  applied 
to  the  posterior  surface  must  have  a  smaller 
curve  than  that  for  the  anterior.  When 
the  forceps  are  closed  upon  the  tooth,  they 
should  embrace,  not  only  the  anterior  and 
posterior  surfaces,  but  a  part  of  the  lateral 
surface  also.  A  cylindrical  tube  of  thin 
metal,  when  pressed  upon  equally  in  every 
direction,  will  resist  enormous  force  ;  but  if 
the  pressure  be  confined  to  one  or  two 
points,  a  comparatively  trifling  jjower  will 
crush  it :  so  it  is  with  a  tooth. 

The  lateral  incisors  require  forceps  made 
upon  the  same  principles  as  the  central 
teeth,  but  somewhat  less  in  size.  These 
are  liable  to  greater  variation  in  external 
dimensions  than  any  other  teeth,  sometimes 
being  very  small  indeed,  and  at  other  times 
almost  as  large  as  the  central  incisors. 

The  forceps  having  been  well  pushed  up 
towards  the  alveoli,  and  the  tooth  firmly 
grasped,  then,  by  a  firm  and  steady  turn  of 
the  wrist,  twist  the  tooth  in  its  socket,  and  so  soon  as  it  is 
felt  to  yield  to  the  force,  it  may  be  drawn  from  its  socket 

with  little  effort. 

^rhe  incisors  of  thejower  arc  smaller  than  those  of  the 

(1)  Forceps  adapted  for  the  removal  of  the  incisor  teeth  of  the  upper 
jaw. 
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uppei'  maxilla,  and  much  more  compressed  laterally.  For- 
ceps for  the  extraction  of  these  teeth  will  rccpiire  to  have 
the  jaw  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  posterior  smaller  than 
that  for  the  anterior  surface  of  the  neck.  The  jaws  of  the 
instrument  should  be  straight ;  but  it  will  be  found  conve- 
nient to  Iiavc  the  handles  cui'ved,  so  as  to  avoid  the  upper 
teeth.  Wlien  the  tooth  is  grasped  it  nuist  be  forced  out- 
wards, and,  when  it  is  felt  to  yield,  draw  it  upwards  and 
outwards. 

The  canines  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  require  for  each 
a  pair  of  forceps  made  upon  the  same  plan  as  those  for  the 
removal  of  the  incisors,  except  that  they  must  be  larger  and 
rather  stronger.  Those  for  the  cuspidati  of  the  lower 
maxilla  should,  like  forceps  for  the  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw, 
have  the  handles  slightly  bent.  Sometimes  these  teeth  are 
very  small,  in  which  case  forceps  adapted  to  the  adjoining 
teeth  may  serve  for  their  i-emoval.  The  canine  teeth,  in  the 
upper,  may  be  detached  from  their  membranous  connection 
with  the  jaw  by  a  rotatory  movement,  and  will  then  leave 
the  socket  readily  ;  in  the  lower  jaw  the  rotation  movement 
is  often  impracticable. 

The  bicuspids  will  be  extracted  with  instruments  similar 
to  those  already  described,  except  that  there  will  be  a  little 
difference  in  the  jaws,  which  must  be  accurately  fitted  to  the 
neck  of  the  tooth.  These  teeth  are  not  very  frequently 
liable  to  much  variety  in  size,  so  that  an  instrument  which 
is  well  adapted  to  an  ordinai-y  bicuspid  tooth  will  apply  itself 
to  almost  all.  I  have  forceps  in  which  the  jaws  are  bent  at 
right  angles  with  the  handles,  and  open  laterally,  for  the 
extraction  of  bicuspids  of  the  inferior  maxilla.  But  they  do 
not  answer  so  well  cither  as  instruments  which  are  nearly 
straight,  or  those  in  winch  the  handles  are  constructed  in 
the  maimer  shown  in  the  illustration,  it  being  less  convenient 
to  apply  the  necessary  force,  and  ukh-c  difficult  to  regulate 
its  direction,  with  the  former  than  with  the  latter  forceps. 
In  extracting  teeth  which  have  their  roots  laterally  com- 
pressed, and  are  placed  in  an  unbroken  line  with  other 
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teeth  of  like-shaped  roots,  the  only  available  movement 


Fig.  223.  (')  Fig.  224.  (=) 


will  be  at  right  angles  with  the  line  of  tlie  alveoli,  and  in 
the  direction  of  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  roots. 

(')  Forceps  adapted  for  tlie  removal  of  the  lower  incisor  teeth,  with  the 
handle  curved  to  enable  the  operator  to  avoid  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw. 

(^)  Forceps  suitable  for  removing  the  bicuspids  of  tiie  lower  jaw.  The 
joint  is  placed  in  an  unusual  position,  and  the  handles  bent  in  order  to 
allow  the  hand  of  the  operator  to  avoid  tlie  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw.  The 
merit  of  inventing  this  useful  instrument  is  due  to  Mr.  Evrard. 
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The  bicuspids  of  the  upper  jaw  have  the  necks  compressed 
laterally.  In  removing  them,  whatever  be  the  form  of  the 
instrument  used,  the  force  must  be  mainly  applied  in  a 
direction  outwards  and  at  an  angle  to  the  dental  arch. 
After  the  forceps  are  thrust  uii,  and  made  to  grasp  the  neck 
of  the  tooth,  a  very  slight  inward  motion  may  be  made,  but 
it  is  outwards  that  tlic  tooth  will  mainly  yield,  as  may  be 
seen  in  looking  at  a  vertical  section  of  the  bone  and  teeth 
in  situ,  when  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  far  greater 
thickness  of  bone  on  its  inner  than  on  its  outer  side.  But 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  forcing  it  outwards  or 
inwards  we  desire  only  to  break  its  connections  with  the 
socket  ;  and  that  if  the  force  be  too  completely  in  this  direc- 
tion in  removing  the  tootli,  the  outer  alveolar  plate  will 
be  needlessly  injured,  so  that  it  shoidd  be  finally  drawn 
downwards. 

The  bicuspids  of  the  lower  jaw  have  more  conical  roots 
than  those  of  the  upper,  and  hence  may  be  detached  by 
rotation,  and  then  lifted  out  of  the  socket. 

When  I  say  rotation,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  tooth  shall 
be  twisted  a  half  or  even  a  quarter  turn,  but  that  it  shall  be 
twisted  till  its  attachments  are  felt  to  give  way.  If,  in 
order  to  effect  this,  more  force  is  required  than  can  be 
judiciously  employed,  then  the  direction  may  be  changed,  or 
the  rotatory  movement  abandoned.  There  are  some  teeth 
that  vary  so  much  from  the  usual  form  of  root  that  they 
cannot  lie  turned  in  the  socket.  The  degree  of  force  that  it 
is  necessary  to  employ,  in  this  and  in  all  other  cases  of  like 
operations,  can  be  learned  only  in  practice. 

On  Extrdclidii  of  iJw  ^folms. — Normal  molars  of  the 
superior  maxilla  have  three  roots— two  external,  one  internal. 
Of  the  two  external  i-oots  the  antericn-  is  the  largest,  and  is 
placed  in  a  ])lane  slightly  external  to  the  posterior  root, 
which  is  botli  shorter  and  smaller.  The  tliird,  the  internal 
root,  is  thicker  and  of  greater  lengtli  than  either  of  the 
others,  and  is  situated  opijosite  to  tlic  posterior  external 
root,  and  to  the  space  between  that  and  the  anterior  external 
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root.  The  divergence  of  the  roots  takes  place  at  the  point 
where  the  tootli  becomes  concealed  in  the  alveolus,  leaving 
the  neck  with  a  form  such  as  would  result  from  the 
agglutination  of  the  roots,  having  the  described  relative 
position.  At  this  point  the  forceps  should  be  applied  for 
the  removal  of  the  tooth.  Instruments — for  it  will  require 
two,  one  for  each  side,  right  and  left — must  be  made  upon 
the  same  general  principles  as  those  already  described.  The 
jaw  for  the  labial  surface  of  the  tooth  must  have  two 
grooves — the  anterior  the  larger ;  the  posterior  smaller,  and 
upon  a  plane  internal  to  the  anterior  groove.  The  jaw  for 
the  lingual  surface  must  have  but  one  groove,  and  that 
fitted  to  the  base  of  the  internal  root.  From  the  position  of 
the  molars  of  the  superior  maxilla,  the  jaws  of  the  instru- 
ment for  their  extraction  must  necessarily  be  bent  at  an 
angle  with  the  handles.  This  angle  should  not  be  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  more  curved  the 
instrument  the  greater  is  the  loss  of  precision.  The  handles 
should  have  a  general  curve  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  jaws. 

The  internal  root,  which  is  not  only  the  largest,  but  the 
longest  also,  diverges  from  the  two  external,  and  passes 
upwards  and  inwards  towards  the  internal  wall  of  the 
antrum,  and  is  enclosed  in  tolerably  dense  bone.  The 
external  alveoli  are  composed  of  thin  and  porous  bone. 

In  removing  these  teeth,  then,  the  tooth  being  firmly 
grasped  at  its  neck,  the  first  motion  should  be  very  slightly 
inwards,  to  disengage  the  fangs  from  the  external  alveoli, 
but  this  movement  should  be  through  a  very  small  distance  : 
in  fact  only  just  perceptible,  for  the  nature  of  the  parts 
precludes  the  possibility  of  its  being  carried  far,  and 
perseverance  in  this  direction  will  lead  to  disaster.  The 
force  should  then  be  directed  downwards  and  outwards  in 
the  axis  of  the  internal  root.  If  these  precautions  be 
observed,  no  difficulty  will  be  found  in  removing  the 
superior  molars.  The  first  and  second  molars  of  the 
superior  maxilla  are  so  nearly  alike  in  size  and  shape,  that 
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an  instiaiment  well  fitted  to  oue  will  serve  equally  well  for 
the  removal  of  the  othei'. 

The  first  molar,  however,  if  isolated  b}-  the  previous 

Figs.  225  and  226.  (') 


removal  of  the  second  molar  and  the  second  bicuspid,  will, 
when  their  vacated  alveoli  have  been  filled  with  solid  bone, 
offer  great  resistance  to  extraction,  and  is  sometimes  broken 
off  in  the  attempt.  Indeed,  a  solitary  tooth  surrounded  by 
firm  bone  is  always  more  difficult  to  extract,  and  requires 
more  care,  than  one  situated  in  a  continuous  row  of  teeth. 

(')  Forceps  for  removing  tlie  superior  molar  on  the  right  side  of  the 
mouth.  In  the  .second  figure  a  left  side  iu.struniont  is  shown  embracing  a 
tooth. 
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In  the  third  molars,  or  dentes  sapientise,  of  the  xxpper  jaw, 
though  the  roots  are  often  iinited  into  one  conical  mass,  yet 
the  shape  of  the  neck  of  the  tooth  is  so  like  those  of  the 
preceding  teeth,  that  an  instrument  which  is  suited  for  the 
removal  of  the  anterior  molars  is  often  sufficiently  well 
adapted  for  the  removal  of  the  wisdom  teeth.  The  dentes 
sapientiae  are,  however,  sometimes  much  smaller  than  the 
other  molars  ;  in  which  case  a  smaller  instrument  might  be 
required,  but  that,  when  of  small  size,  the  upper  wisdom 
teeth  are  for  the  most  part  removed  by  tlie  application  of  so 
slight  a  force  that  any  instrument  by  which  they  can  be 
embraced  will  sei've  for  their  removal.  A  useful  form  of 
forceps  for  the  extraction  of  upper  wisdom  teeth  is  made 
with  two  nearly  rectangular  curves,  like  those  of  the  plugging 
instrument  represented  in  Fig.  165  :  the  same  forceps  will 
answer  equally  well  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth. 

The  molars  of  the  lower  jaw  have  two  roots,  a  distal  and  a 
mesial  root,  which  at  their  union  form  the  neck  of  the  tooth, 
and  leave  upon  it  a  depression  or  groove  on  the  lingual  and 
labial  surfaces.  A  transverse  section  through  the  neck  of  a 
lower  molar,  in  outline,  resembles  a  rude  figure  of  8,  and  it 
is  to  the  surface  so  formed  that  the  jaws  of  the  forceps  must 
be  adapted. 

The  two  roots  are  not  equal  m  size,  neither  are  they 
strictly  parallel  in  position.  The  mesial  or  anterior  is  both 
broader  and  thicker  than  the  jDosterior  or  distal  root.  Their 
position  as  regards  each  other  is  slightly  oblique,  giving  at 
the  point  of  confluence  at  the  neck  of  the  tooth  a  slightly 
greater  breadth  to  the  labial  than  the  lingual  surfiice.  The 
position  of  the  tooth  in  the  jaw  is  also  a  little  oblique.  A 
line  passed  from  the  centre  of  the  labial  across  to  the  centre 
of  the  lingual  surface  of  the  neck  would,  if  continued,  pro- 
ceed over  the  tongue,  witli  a  slightly  diagonal  direction 
backwards.  Owing  to  these  peculiarities  in  the  form  of  a 
lower  molar  tooth,  it  becomes  desirable  to  possess  forceps 
destined  to  effect  their  removal  fitted  to  the  teeth  on  each 
side  of  the  mouth — an  instrument  for  the  right,  and  one 
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for  the  left  teeth.    One  piiir  may  be  made  to  answer  the 


purpose,  perhaps,  but  the  obliquities  of  position  and  con- 
formatiuu  render  it  quite  impossilile  to  adapt  the  jaws  of  one 

0)  Forcc|)s  for  the  removal  of  molar  teetli  of  tlie  lower  jaw. 

('■')  Hawk's  bill  forceps,  the  jaws  of  which  are  placed  at  a  right  angle. 
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instrument  to  fit  with  accuracy  to  the  necks  of  both  right 
and  left  lower  molar  teeth.  The  handles  must  necessarily 
be  placed  at  an  angle  with  the  jaws  of  the  instrument,  and 
the  angle  will  be  determined  by  the  plane  in  which  the  jaws 
are  bent. 

For  extracting  the  first  lower  permanent  molars  of  young 
people,  where  the  alveolus  is  likely  to  be  tolerably  yielding, 
I  prefer  small  forceps  nearly  of  the  form  represented  in 
Fig.  227,  but  with  the  handles  cvirved  to  fit  the  hand ;  but  in 
older  people,  and  in  all,  young  or  old,  for  the  removal  of  the 
second  molars,  forceps  with  the  jaws  bent  at  right  angles  are 
preferable  (Fig.  228). 

When,  however,  the  whole  tooth  has  an  inclination  in- 
wards, the  handles  of  forceps  of  this  last  form  would,  in  the 
place  of  being  nearly  horizontal,  be  directed  upwards  to  an 
extent  that  would  render  their  application  a  matter  of 
difficulty.  Hence  with  teeth  which  incline  inwards,  forceps 
of  the  form  represented  in  Fig.  227  are  found  to  be  more 
convenient. 

In  some  instances  these  same  forceps  may  be  used  for  the 
extraction  of  the  third  molars.  Generally,  however,  these 
teeth  are  situated  so  far  back  in  the  mouth,  and  are  separated 
from  the  corresponding  members  of  the  upper  series,  when 
the  mouth  is  opened  to  its  fullest  extent,  by  so  small  an 
interval,  that  although  a  modified  instrument  may  not  in  all 
cases  be  absolutely  necessary,  it  is,  at  all  events,  more  con- 
venient. An  instrument,  the  jaws  of  which,  in  addition  to 
standing  at  a  right  angle  to  the  handle,  are  also  them- 
selves curved  forward  (Fig.  229),  I  have  found  particularly 
serviceable,  not  only  in  extracting  the  third,  but  also  the 
second  molar  teeth.  A  right  and  a  left  pair  will,  of  course, 
be  required. 

A  deviation  from  the  normal  form  is  exceptional  in 
any  member  of  the  dental  series,  saving  in  the  dcntes 
sapientiEC.  In  these  teeth  the  converse  holds  good,  tlie 
typical  form  is  more  frequently  lost  than  retained,  and  it  is 
on  this  account  that  the  operator  should  be  prepared  with 
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suitable  means  for  meeting  such  cxi,L,''cucies  as  may  arise. 
The  question  of  irregularities  of  form  will,  however,  be 
subsequently  referred  to. 

In  removing  molars  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  blades  of  the 
instrument,  whatever  may  be  its  form, 
should  be  lightly  closed  and  carefully  Fio-  229.  (') 
thrust  down  to  the  free  edge  of  the 
alveoli,  which  part  of  the  operation  is 
easily  effected,  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
creasing size  of  the  teeth  from  the  crown 
to  the  fangs.  Having  obtained  firm  hold 
of  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  the  first  motion 
sho\ild  be  inwards,  by  which  the  tooth  is 
detached  from  the  external  plate  of  the 
alveoli  :  afterwards  the  tooth  should  be 
drawn  outwards  and  upwards,  and  so 
removed.  The  roots  of  these  teeth,  how- 
ever, not  unfrequently  take  a  curve  back- 
wards ;  if,  therefore,  a  lower  molar  ofi'ers 
consideraljle  resistance  when  its  extraction 
is  attempted,  the  movement  after  the 
tooth  has  been  forced  laterally  should  not 
be  in  a  straight  line,  but  in  a  curved 
direction,  corresponding  to  the  course 
taken  by  the  roots. 

When  an  instrument  liaving  blades  in 
the  same  straight  line  with  its  handle  is 
used,  the  operator  must  stand  in  front  of 
the  patient,  and  the  power  will  be  exer- 
cised by  rotation  of  the  wrist  ;  but  if  a 
hawk's-bill  instrument  be  selected,  the 
dentist  in  removing  tiie  tooth  fi-nm  tl 


lie  riLT 


(')  rorceps  for  the  removal  of  .second  or  tliir 
the  right  side  of  the  iiioutli. 

Th.j  jaws  of  the  iustnmient  are"  placed  at  a  right  an^jlc.  iiie  law.s 
thom.selve.s  are  curved  iu  a  manner  which  allows  tiie  instrument  to  be 
passed  to  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  without  uec'ssitating  a  wide  separa- 
iiou  between  the  upper  ami  lower  teeth. 


ht  side  of  the 
ower  molars  situated  in 
The 
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mouth  will  stand  behind,  and  in  operating  upon  the  left  side 
of  the  jaw,  in  front  of  the  patient,  or  rather  on  the  right, 
and  slightly  in  advance  of  the  patient.    As  in  this  case  the 
handles  of  the  instrument  will  project  horizontally  outwards 
from  the  left  corner  of  the  patient's  mouth,  the  operator 
must  reach  across  the  patient  with  his  arm,  and  is  then,  to 
some  slight  extent,  in  a  disadvantageous  position.  Hence 
some  operators,  whilst  almost  invariably  using  this  form  of 
forceps  for  extracting  lower  molars  on  the  right  side,  do  not 
use  them  on  the  left  side  of  the  mouth.    But  a  very  little 
practice  will  overcome  the  difficulty  of  reaching  across  the 
patient,  and  the  position  is  a  far  less  awkward  one  than  that 
adopted  by  some  operators,  who  stand  on  the  left  of  the 
chair  to  remove  lower  teeth  with  this  form  of  forceps. 
This  is  indeed  a  disadvantageous  position  :  it  is  difficult  to 
see  where  the  blades  of  the  forceps  are,  and  the  operator  is 
encumbered  by  his  own  body  being  between  his  operating 
hand  and  the  patient's  mouth.    The  same  remarks  apply 
to  the  use  of  the  elevator  in  the  lower  jaw,  it  being  the 
constant  habit  of  some  operators  to  stand  on  the  patient's 
left  to  remove  a  left  lower  tooth.    As  the  handles  of  the 
instrument  project  from  the  side  of  the  mouth,  the  power 
employed  in  the  removal  of  the  tooth  wiU  be  exercised  by 
raising  and  depressing  the  hand  ;  but  the  operator  should 
endeavour  to  lift  the  tooth  from  its  socket,  and  not  to 
simply  depress  the  handle,  using  the  alveolus  as  his  fulcrum 
to  the  very  last.    It  is  to  these  rectangular  instruments 
that  I  generally  give  the  preference.    One  point  in  the 
extraction  of  lower  teeth  which  is  too  often  neglected  is  to 
place  the  patient  low  enough  relatively  to  the  operator. 
Another  point  of  great  importance  is  to  securely  fix  the 
patient's  lower  jaw ;  if  the  tooth  to  be  removed  be  upon  the 
patient's  left,  the  jaw  should  be  seized  by  the  operator's  left 
hand,  the  thiimb  being  placed  upon  the  crowns  of  the  teetli 
immediately  in  front  of  the  tooth  to  be  removed,  and  the 
fingers,  covered  by  a  napkin,  supporting  the  jaw  from 
below.    In  operating  upon  patients  when  under  tlie  influ- 
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ence  of  nitrous  oxide,  the  tongue  often  rises  up  and  obscui-es 
the  view  of  the  teeth  ;  hence  it  will  often  be  better  to 
reverse  the  position  of  the  hand  just  desci'ibed,  and  place 
the  thuml)  below  the  jaw,  so  as  to  have  one  or  two  fingers 
free,  for  the  purpose  of  depressing  the  tongue. 

But,  whatever  position  be  selected,  the  lower  jaw  must  be 
absolutely  under  the  control  of  the  operator. 

In  the  foregoing  description  it  has  been  assumed  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  crown  remained,  and  that  the 
condennied  tooth,  therefore,  could  be  readily  grasped  at  its 
neck.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  tooth  has 
decayed  away,  or  been  broken  off  to  a  level  with  or  below 
the  edge  of  the  gum  ;  in  either  case  the  instruments  at 
present  described  arc  inapplicable.  Stump-forceps,  or  the 
elevator,  must  be  employed  to  effect  the  removal  of  sucii 
teeth. 

There  are  two  forms  of  stumjjs,  single  and  double,  or 
triple.  Single-rooted  teeth  necessarily  leave  only  a  single 
stump,  but  in  molar  teeth  a  sufhcient  poilion  of  the  neck 
may  remain  to  preserve  the  connection  of  the  roots.  For 
the  extraction  of  single  stumps  we  require  one  kiiid  of 
instniment,  for  double  another,  and  for  triple-rooted  stumps 
a  third. 

In  forceps  for  removing  single  stumps  the  jaws  should  be 
gi'ooved  to  fit  the  stump,  made  very  sharp  at  the  edge,  and 
of  well-tempei-ed  cast  steel,  so  that  the  edge  may  be  renewed 
from  time  to  time  on  the  oil-stone.  When  the  instrument 
is  closed,  they  hold  the  stump,  and  fit  to  a  material  part  of 
its  whole  length. 

In  the  cousti-uction  of  these  instnunents,  care  sliould  be 
taken  to  allow  a  sufficient  interval  between  the  upper  part 
of  the  blades,  otherwise  they  will  close  upon  and  crush  the 
exposed  and  fragile  portion  of  the  stump,  before  the  terminal 
portion  of  tlic  blades  bears  upon  the  part  capable  of  I'csisting 
the  rc([uircd  pressure. 

Although  little  variety  will  be  recjuired  either  in  the  size 
or  in  the  form  of  the  jaws,  the  relations  they  hold  to  the 
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handles  Avill  require  variation,  in  order  to  admit  of  their 


Fig.  230.  (')  Fig.  231.  (2)  Fig.  232.  (•'') 


application  to  stumps  situated  in  different  parts  of  the 


Forceps  for  removing  the  roots  of  siugle-fanged  teeth  situated  in  the 
front  part  of  the  upper  jaw. 

(2)  Forceps  for  removing  the  detached  roots  of  the  upper  molar  or 
bicuspid  teeth.  The  jaws  of  the  instrument  are  slightly  curved  upwards, 
and  the  handles  in  an  opposite  direction,  in  order  to  enable  the  operator 
to  reach  the  back  part  of  the  mouth. 

(3)  Forceps  with  the  jaws  bent  at  right  angles,  for  the  removal  of  the 
roots  of  the  lower  bicuspid  teeth.  For  the  extraction  of  stumps  of  the 
lower  molar  teeth,  a  considerable  advantage  will  be  gained  by  a  slight 
curve  in  the  blades  below  the  joint,  as  shown  in  Fig.  229. 
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mouth.  Of  these  varieties  the  succeeding  illusti'ations  will 
afford  examples. 

The  edges  of  the  blades  having  been  rendered  moderately 


Fig.  233.  (')  Fic.  234.  (■). 


(')  Forceps  with  blades  bent  at  an  anjjlc  in  the  .same  jjlane  as  the 
lianilles,  for  the  removal  of  the  stumiw  in  tlic  lower  jaw. 

(^)  Forcejis  with  lonf,'  slender  Ijlades  for  picking  ont  of  the  alveoli  the 
loose  roots  of  teeth,  the  crowns  of  which  have  previonsly  been  removed; 
soiiiewhat  stronger  instruments  of  this  form,  or  having  the  blade.s  bent 
twice,  arc  very  valuable  for  removing  upper  stuuip.s. 

R  K 
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sharp,  they  should  be  closed  lightly  upon  the  stump  and 
then  forced  between  it  and  the  edge  of  the  alveolus.  In 
many  cases  simple  pressure  will  carry  the  instniment  to  a 
sufficient  depth,  but  in  others  a  slight  amount  of  rotation 
will  be  found  necessary.  The  root,  when  embraced  at  a 
point  capable  of  resisting  pressure,  is  readily  removed. 
The  direction  in  which  the  force  should  be  employed  in 
effecting  its  extraction  will  be  regulated  by  the  shape  of  the 
root  under  operation — a  point  already  discussed  in  a  previous 
page.  Occasionally  the  margin  of  the  alveolus  is  so  un- 
usually strong  that  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  intro- 
duce ordinary  stump-forceps,  and  the  difficulty  in  operating 
is  still  further  increased  when  the  stump  requiring  removal 
has  been  broken  off  on  a  level  or  a  little  below  the  terminal 
edge  of  the  socket.  To  meet  the  difficulty,  Mr.  Cattlin 
devised  an  instrument,  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration, but  the  writer  has  never  found  occasion  to  use  it. 

If,  instead  of  simple  or  single,  we  find  compound  roots — 
the  roots  of  molar  teeth  united  by  the  presence  of  a  portion 
of  the  neck  of  the  tooth — an  advantage  will  be  gained  by 
adopting  a  different  form  of  instrument  to  any  at  present 
described.  For  removing  the  compound  roots  of  an  upper 
molar,  an  instrument  will  be  required  similar,  as  respects  its 
general  form,  to  that  which  would  be  used  for  the  extraction 
of  the  tooth,  but  with  the  outer  or  labial  blade  prolonged 
into  a  sharj)  point. 

The  palatine  blade  has,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Coleman, 
undergone  a  slight  modification.  The  terminal  portion  is 
somewhat  reduced  in  thickness,  and  turned  a  little  outwards 
in  a  direction  corresponding  to  the  course  taken  by  the  root 
of  the  tooth  as  it  enters  the  alveolus.  Instruments  con- 
structed on  this  principle  were  shown  to  me  many  yeara 
since  by  Mr.  Rogers,  and  to  him  I  am  indebted  for  patterns 
from  which  many  have  since  been  made. 

In  operating,  the  palatal  blade  must  be  pressed  into  the 
alveolus  of  the  corresponding  root,  and  the  point  of  the 
labial  blade  placed  over  the  interval  which  separates  the  two 
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labial  roots.  This  position  having  been  gained,  the  point 
must  be  driven  through  the  gum  and  alveolus  into  the  space 
which  separates  the  labial  roots  by  closing  the  handles  of  the 
instrument.  By  this  procedure  a  firm  hold  upon  tlio  triple 
root  is  obtained,  and  its  removal  is  readily  eftcctcd,  unless 
the  connecting  portion  of  the  tooth 
gives  way.    In  tliat  event  the  roots  Fig.  235.  (') 

become  separated  from  each  other, 
loosened  in  their  socket,  and  are 
then  readily  removed  by  a  more 
simple  form  of  stump-forceps.  Before 
applying  the  instrument,  it  is 
desirable  to  make  an  inverted 
V-shaped  incision  over  the  labial 
roots  of  the  tooth,  to  receive  the 
point  of  the  labial  blade  of  the 
forceps.  If  this  precaution  be 
neglected,  the  gum  may  be  torn 
needlesslv.  Syj/'' 


.11 


(')  Forceps,  the  edges  of  the  blades  of 
which  are  cut  into  teeth  like  a  saw,  for  the 
purpose  of  operating  upon  roots  presenting 
a  conical  surface.  The  instrument  is  pro- 
vided with  a  stop  between  the  handles.  The 
thumb-piece  (a)  is  pressed  upon  and  forces 
the  wedge  [b)  forward,  and  prevents  the 
blades  from  closing,  the  shaii)  edges  of 
which,  by  rotation,  are  made  to  cut  their 
way  into  the  stump,  or  between  the  stump 
and  alveolus.  When  a  sufficient  depth  has 
been  reached  to  enable  the  blades  of  the  in- 
strument to  take  a  firm  hold,  the  wedge  is 
withdrawn  by  the  thumb,  and  the  instru- 
ment used  as  an  ordinary  pair  of  stump- 
forceps.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Cattlin,  the 
inventor  of  the  instrument,  for  this  illus- 
tration. But  these  forceps  have  not  proved 
so  useful  as  was  anticipated  ;  there  are  few 
teeth  which  cannot  be  removed  without  re- 
sorting to  such  a  ])rocess. 

*  Shows  the  surface  of  the  wedge,  which 
Tests  against  a  similarly  grooved  surface  on 
the  handle  of  the  instrument. 
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But  although  such  forceps,  as  well  as  the  corresponding 
pattern  which  is  made  for  lower  teeth,  and  which  cuts  its 
way  through  gum  and  alveolus  on  both  sides,  are  perfectly 


Fia.  236.  {')  FiQ.  237.  i}) 


efficient  in  getting  the  tooth  out,  their  use  is  to  be  depre- 
cated except  in  cases  of  most  extreme  difficulty.    For  the 

B 

Forceps  for  removing  upper  molar  tcetli,  tlie  crowns  of  which  have 
been  broken  off,  while  the  connection  between  the  three  roots  has  been 
OTeserved  The  peculiarity  of  the  instrument  consists  in  the  production 
of  a  tapered  prolongation  of  the  outer  jaw,  capable  of  passing  between  the 
labial  roots  of  the  tooth.  In  the  first  figure  the  jaws  are  shown  embracing 
a  crownless  tooth,  in  the  second  the  instrument  only  is  shown. 
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Fig.  238.  (') 


(')  Stump  forceps,  the  outer  blade  of  wliicli  terminates  in  a  sharp 
point,  like  the  elevator  figured  on  page  018. 

(,-)  Forceps  for  removing  lower  molar  tcetli,  the  crowns  of  which  have 
been  broken  off  through  the  lower  portion  of  the  neck,  leaving  the  two 
roots  firmly  connected.  The  blades  are  lengthened  into  points,  which 
converge  and  pa.ss  between  the  roots  of  the  tooth. 
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bone  and  the  gum,  more  crushed  than  really  cut,  do  not 
heal  readily,  and  the  patient  is  likely  to  have  much  subse- 
quent pain  ;  the  alveolar  bone  is  not  at  all  tolerant  of  this 
sort  of  injury,  and  is  apt  to  inflame  when  subjected  to  it. 

The  forceps  which  I  myself  greatly  prefer  to  any  others 
are  represented  in  the  accompanying  figure ;  tlie  outer  blade 
ends  in  a  point  like  that  of  a  spear-pointed  elevator,  and  is 
kept  thoroughly  sharp  ;  it  was  the  intention  when  the 
forceps  were  constructed  to  use  this  blade  as  an  elevator  to 
split  the  roots,  but  in  practice  it  is  foviud  to  be  so  eflBcient 
used  otherwise,  that  I  never  now  use  one  blade  alone. 

The  sharp  point  is  placed  at  the  middle  of  the  labial 
mai'gin  of  the  root,  and  when  forced  up,  which  it  always 
can  be,  it  passes  somewhat  between  the  labial  roots.  If 
the  roots  are  so  far  separated  that  they  cannot  be  brought 
out  together,  it  separates  them  very  completely,  but  more 
commonly  it  brings  out  two,  or  all  three,  and  it  very  rarely 
fails  to  bring  out  any  at  all. 

Other  methods  of  extracting  an  upper  molar  stump  may 
be  resorted  to ;  one,  which  is  very  often  successful  in 
bringing  away  all  three  roots  together,  is  to  apply  forceps 
of  the  form  represented  in  Fig.  231  to  the  palatine  and 
anterior  buccal  roots,  with  a  view  to  extracting  these 
together,  and  leaving  the  posterior  buccal  to  be  dealt  with 
separately.  Another  method  is  to  separate  the  three  roots 
by  forcing  a  sharp  spear-pointed  elevator  (see  Fig.  240)  into 
the  centre  of  the  stump,  and  thus  splitting  it,  when  the 
separated  roots  can  be  individuallj^  removed  without  diffi- 
culty. A  pair  of  cutting-forceps  intended  to  effect  this 
object  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Harding,  in  wliich  the 
external  blade  is  replaced  by  a  vertical  cutting  edge,  and 
quite  a  variety  of  forms  have  been  devised  to  meet  the 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  broken  down  upper  molar  teeth. 
But  the  nerve  in  such  teeth  is  almost  invariably  dead  ;  and 
the  operation  may  generally,  if  it  appears  unlikely  tliat  the 
roots  can  be  extracted  together,  be  done  fiir  more  neatly  by 
employing  a  sharp  spear  head  in  the  engine  to  cut  the  roots 
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apart.  It  is  not  necessary  to  absolutely  complete  their 
severance,  as  the  stump  torccps,  with  Avhicli  the  several 
roots  are  grasped,  will  do  this  if  the  union  betw^een  them  be 
greatly  weakened. 

The  double  root  which  remains  after  the  crown  of  a  first 
or  second  molar  of  the  lower  jaw  has  been  reduced  to  the 
level  of  the  gum,  may  be  removed  by  an  instrument  con- 
structed upon  similar  principles  to  that  which  is  used  in 
extracting  the  triple  fangs  of  the  corresponding  upper  teeth, 
differing,  liowever,  in  liaving  eacli  blade  terminated  by  a 
point.  The  points  are  destined  to  pass  betw'een  the  roots  of 
the  stumps,  and  when  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  neck  of  the 
tooth  remains  to  act  as  a  guide,  they  may  be  forced-  into 
that  position  without  passing  through  the  labial  and  lingual 
plates  of  the  alveolus.  The  occasional  irregularity  in  the 
disposition  of  the  roots,  more  especially  of  the  second  molar, 
must  in  this,  as  in  all  operations  upon  the  teeth,  be  borne 
in  mind. 

Tlie  most  generally  useful  instrument  for  extracting  the 
roots  of  teeth  has  yet  to  be  mentioned.  There  is  scarcely  a 
root,  or  even  a  tooth,  which  cannot  be  removed  by  the 
elevator.  The  instrument  consists  of  a  blade  terminated  by 
a  spear  head,  or  other  selected  form,  and  a  stout  shaft 
mounted  in  a  strong  handle.  Tlie  minor  modifications  to 
which  this  instrument  has  been  subjected  in  order  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  a  i)articular  case  or  the  views  of  the 
operator  are 'endless.  Fig.  240  shows  one  of  tlie  more  useful 
forms  of  tlic  instrument,  ludcpcndeut  of  the  form,  the 
following  conditions  sliould  be  observed  in  constructing  the 
instrument.  The  blade  and  sliaft  must  be  made  of  good 
steel,  and  reduced  to  a  spring  temper.  The  liandle  should 
be  full  and  strong,  and  the  wliole  instrument  sufficiently 
stout  to  bear,  witliout  bending  cr  springing,  any  force  the 
operator  may  employ. 

In  operating,  an  elevator  may  be  employed  as  a  simple 
lever.  The  edge  of  the  blade  having  been  made  sharp,  it  is 
thrust  down  between  the  root  of  tlic  tooth  and  its  alveolus  ; 
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the  handle  is  then  depressed  with  a  slight  rotary  move- 
ment, and  if  the  motion  be  judiciously  directed,  the  round 
part  or  back  of  the  blade  will  rest  upon  the  margin  of  the 
socket,  while  the  edge  of  the  blade  cuts  into  and  takes  a 
hold  in  the  surface  of  the  root.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  'upon  that  the  edges  of  the  elcA'ator  should  be 
sharp  :  as  sharp  as  an  enamel  chisel,  so  that  it  fairly  cuts 
into  the  root  and  gets  a  good  grip  of  it.  The  instrument 
becomes  a  lever  of  the  most  simple  kind,  the  short  end  of 
which  takes  its  bearing  on  the  tooth  ;  the  alveolar  processes, 
or  perhaps  the  neck  of  a  contiguous  tooth,  form  the  fulcrum, 
and  the  long  end  of  the  lever  is  in  the  hand  of  the  operator. 
By  the  depression  of  the  handle  the  tooth  is  raised  in  its 
socket;  but  simple  depression  will  not  in  all  cases  be  sufficient 
to  secure  the  full  effect.  A  slight  degree  of  rotation  is 
generally  necessary,  otherwise  the  edge  of  the  instrument, 
instead  of  entering,  may  slip  over  the  surface  of  the  tooth. 
Many  teeth,  more  especially  the  wisdom  teeth,  may  be  forced 
or  prized  out  of  their  sockets  by  a  single  effiart,  but  the  second 
or  even  the  third  application  of  the  instrument  may  be 
required.  A  tooth  may  be  so  placed  with  respect  to  the  jaw 
or  the  neighbouring  teeth,  that  after  it  has  been  moved  in 
its  socket,  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  force  becomes 
necessary  in  order  to  complete  the  operation  without  inflicting 
needless  injury  on  the  adjoining  parts. 

An  elevator  may,  however,  be  used  otherwise  than  as  a 
lever.  A  root,  the  implantation  of  which  is  hot  \evj  firm, 
may  be  forced  out  by  pressing  the  point  of  the  instrument 
against  it,  the  direction  of  the  force  being  such  as  Avill  favour 
its  escape  from  the  socket.  If,  for  example,  the  root  of 
a  bicuspid  on  the  right  side  of  the  upper  jaw  requires 
removal,  the  operation  may  be  performed  in  the  following 
manner : — Let  the  patient's  head  be  well  thrown  back,  and 
placed  immediately  in  front  of  the  operator.  The  upper  lip 
may  be  raised  by  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand.  The  point 
of  the  elevator  should  be  passed  upwards  between  the  gum 
and  the  tooth  until  a  sound  portion  of  the  root  is  reached. 
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At  this  point  the  extremity  of  the  instmment  should  be 
pressed  into  the  root  siifRcientlj  to  take  a  firm  bearing,  and 
the  handle  of  the  elevator  at  the  same  time  brought  up  to 
the  side  of  the  check.  When  tliis  position  is  gained  the 
offending  root  may  be  puslicd  out  of  its  socket. 

Altliough  the  instnmient  under  consideration  admits  of 
being-  used  upon  either  of  the  foregoing  principles,  it  would 
ha  found  very  inconvenient  in  the  treatment  of  a  case  to 
insist  upon  the  adoption  of  one  method  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other.  Not  luicommonly  the  operation  may  with  advan- 
tage be  commenced  by  using  the  elevator  as  a  simple  lever, 
and  completed  by  using  it  for  pushing  the  loosened  tootli 
out  of  its  socket. 

Whenever  the  elevator  is  employed,  the  forefinger  of  tlie 
operator's  hand  should  lie  along  the  shaft,  and  the  point  of 
the  elevator  should  not  reach  more  than  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  beyond  the  top  of  the  forefinger.  If  any  slip  should 
occur,  the  instrument  is  well  under  control,  and  those  lacera- 
tions of  the  gum,  or  even  the  cheeks  and  tongue,  tliat  happen 
when  this  precaution  is  neglected  are  obviated. 

It  is  undesirable  to  use  the  elevator  for  t\\o  extraction  of 
upper  wisdom  teeth  which  occupy  their  normal  position,  as 
from  the  direction  in  which  tlie  force  is  applied  the  tuber- 
osity may  readily  be  broken  off.  Tectli  may  often  be 
advantageously  removed  by  combining  the  use  of  the  elevator 
and  the  forceps,  using  the  fii-st-namcd  instrument  for  raising 
up  and  loosening  the  roots,  and  forceps  to  complete  the 
extraction. 

The  roots  of  lower  molars  may  often  be  removeil  hy  in- 
serting the  point  of  an  elevator  behind  the  posterior  root 
and  prizing  it  up  from  its  socket :  the  removal  of  the  anterior 
root  will  tlien  be  easy  ;  or  if  the  anterior  root  be  first 
removed,  tlie  jjcwterior  may  be  very  easily  reached  by 
inserting  the  elevator  into  the  vacant  anterior  socket  and 
thrusting  it  boldly  through  the  septum,  so  that  its  point 
catches  tlie  posterior  root  quite  low  down. 

Elevators  as  generally  sold  by  the  instrument  makers  are 
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Fig.  240. 


far  too  large  and  clumsy  :  the  great  size  of  the  points  renders 
very  great  force  necessary  to  make  the  instru- 
ment enter  the  socket,  and  needless  pain  is  in- 
flicted on  the  patient. 

The  spear-pointed  elevator  represented  in  the 
accompanying  figure  is  by  far  the  most  generally 
useful  form,  and  is  quite  large  enough  for  any 
purpose.  Sometimes,  however,  owing  to  the 
inability  of  the  patient  to  open  the  mouth 
widely,  it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  reach 
a  lower  M-isdom  tooth  Avith  a  straight  instrument. 
For  such  cases  a  very  useful  form  is  sold,  the  blade 
of  which  is  shaped  like  a  single  jaw  of  a  pair  of 
thin  and  sharp  stump-forceps  ;  this  blade  is  in- 
clined to  the  shaft  at  an  angle  somewhat  greater 
than  a  right  angle,  so  that  it  can  be  applied  without 
necessitating  the  mouth  being  very  Avidely  opened. 

Somehow  or  other  a  great  clumsy  elevator,  such  as 
has  never  been  used  either  by  my  father  or  myself, 
has  come  to  pass  under  the  name  of  "Tomes' 
elevator,"  within  the  last  five  or  six  years.    I  have  rarely  had 
occasion  to  use  any  other  form  than  the  one  here  figured. 

The  practitioner,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  normal  forms  of  each  member  of  the  dental  series, 
but  the  normal  character  of  the  crown  does  not  necessitate 
a  similar  coudition  of  the  root  of  a  tooth,  and  the  irregularity 
is  discovered  only  when  the  operation  of  extraction  is  at- 
tempted. It  is  not  unusual  for  the  roots  of  the  inferior 
molars  to  be  curved  backwards,  and  now  and  then  the  curve 
is  jn-oduced  into  a  positive  hook  (Fig.  241). 

Had  the  extraction  of  either  the  first  or  second  molars 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  been  attcm])ted, 
cither  the  ends  of  tlie  roots  would  have  been  left  in  the  jaw 
or  a  largo  piece  of  tlie  alveolus  brought  away  with  the 
tooth.  The  former  accident  would  probably  have  occurred; 
the  tooth,  to  use  a  patient's  words,  would  have  been  broken 
in  the  jaw. 
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The  question  as  to  what  shall  be  done  with  the  roots  of 
such  a  tooth  when  broken  in  the  jaw  is  at  once  raised.  In 
my  own  practice  I  invariably  allow  the  extremity  or  even 
the  lower  third  to  remain,  unless  it  is  clearly  the  subject  of 
disease.    If  it  be  loose,  its  removal  is  readily  effected,  and 


should  it  have  been  connected  with  an  alveolar  abscess,  its 
removal  will  not  be  attended  with  difficulty.  The  digging 
out — if  the  expression  be  allowed — of  the  terminal  third  of 
a  sound  and  firmly-attached  root  is  productive  of  great  pain 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  injury  to  the  alveolus  ;  but 
the  presence  of  the  root,  if  undistiirljed,  is  very  rarely  indeed 
followed  l)y  any  inconvenience. 

In  the  example  figured,  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  though 
curved,  are  coinparatively  small,  and  might  prol)al)ly  give 
way  under  a  force  which  would  not  strike  the  operator  as 
being  greater  than  that  required  to  effect  the  dislocation 
of  firmly-implanted  teeth.  IJiit  it  occasionally  happens, 
from  some  unseen  cause,  that  a  tooth  for  a  time  remains 
unmoved,  altliough  a  force  more  tiian  sufficient  to  remove 
an  ordinary  tooth  has  been  employed. 

(')  A  lower  jaw,  the  external  portion  of  which  has  been  removed,  so  as 
to  show  the  position  of  the  roots  of  the  molar  teeth,  which  in  this  example 
are  curved  backwards,  with  the  points  turned  upwards. 
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It  is  when  placed  under  this  difficulty  that  the  knowledge 
and  skill  of  the  operator  are  put  to  the  test.  The  roots  of 
the  tooth  may  be  curved,  or  they  may  be  unusual  in  size  or 
number,  and  the  tact  to  recognise  the  direction  in  which  the 
resistance  lies,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  irregularities  of  form 
to  which  the  several  roots  of  the  teeth  are  liable,  become 
highly  valuable. 

In  the  following  illustration  three  forms  of  irregularity 
are  shown  ;  the  tooth  with  the  convergent,  and  that  with  the 


Fio.  242.  (') 
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four  divergent  roots,  would  be  removed  by  force  employed  in 
the  usual  direction.  In  the  one  case  the  operation  would 
result  in  the  fracture  of  one  or  both  roots,  or  the  with- 
drawal of  the  portion  of  the  alveolus  enclosed  by  their  con- 
vergence ;  in  the  other,  in  the  fracture  of  one  or  more  roots, 
or  perhaps  in  the  removal  of  a  ])ortion  of  the  labial  or 
lingual  wall  of  the  alveolus.  But  if  a  similar  course  were 
pursued  with  the  Avisdom  tooth,  it  would  break  off  at  the 
neck,  or  the  tooth  woiild  effectually  resist  the  efforts  of  the 
operator.  With  the  forceps,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
extract  such  a  tooth,  but  by  adopting  the  elevator,  the  tooth 
could  be  gradually  prized  out  of  its  socket  without  difficulty. 

In  operating  upon  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  similar  diffi- 
culties may  arise.    An  iniusual  size  of  the  one,  or  the  occur- 

(')  A  and  C  sLow  a  first  permanent  molar  of  the  lower  jaw,  -nith  roots 
convergent,  and  a  corresponding  tooth  ■with  four  divergent  roots. 

B,  a  wisdom  tooth,  with  the  roots  curved  backwards,  and  thickened  by 
hypertrophy  of  the  cementum. 
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rence  of  Hcvenil  roots,  even  in  a  l>icu.spifl  tooth,  will  some- 
times embarrass  the  oj^emtor,  }>y  raisinjj  a  doubt  its  to 
whether  the  tooth  will  j,'ive  way  under  the  force  he  is 
employing.  Similar  difficulties,  consequent  upon  similar 
causes,  will  arise  with  respect  to  tlie  molar 
teeth  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  application  of 
the  usual  force  is  not  attended  with  the 
usual  result. 

The  remedy  will  consist  in  steadily  in- 
crea-sing  the  force  and  varying  its  direction, 
feeling  our  way,  ;ls  it  were,  until  the  t^xjth  is 
separated  from  its  .sfx;ket. 

The  wi.s/lom  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  though 
frequently  the  subjects  of  irregularity,  teing 
implanted  in  comparatively  porous  bone,  very  seldom  resist 
the  efforts  of  the  operator. 

The  irregularities  of  form  to  which  the  teeth  are  liable, 
having  been  descrihx;d  in  a  preceding  part  of  the  volume, 
need  not  be  again  particularised. 

Owing  to  an  unusual  thickness  and  strength  in  the  alve- 
olu.s,  the  removal  of  a  tooth  is  sometimes  attended  with 
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unusual  difficulty,  and  the  operator  is  still  further  em 
barra.ssed  when  the  crown  of  tlie  tooth  so  circumstanced  is 
broken  off  on  a  level  with  the  alveolar  margin.  Generally 
the  stump-forceps  or  the  elevator  may  be  made  to  enter  the 
alveolus,  l;ut  exceptional  cases  may  arise.    To  meet  these, 

f Shows  a  first  bicnapiJ  of  the  upper  jaw,  with  three  distinct  rrxjta. 
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Mr.  Cattlin  proposes  to  cut  away  Avith  a  small  trephine  a 
portion  of  the  outer  plate  of  the  alveolus.  The  root  is  then 
readily  dislodged,  but  I  have  never  had  need  of  such  a 
proceeding. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  a  case  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  floor  of  the  antrum  was  torn  away  by  a 
blacksmith,  in  the  endeavovir  to  extract  an  upper  molar,  and 
of  another  in  which  a  large  portion  of  the  external  alveolar 
plate  was  broken  off  the  lower  jaw  with  a  key  instrument, 
the  fragment  descending  the  neck  in  a  series  of  sinuses,  and 
finally  being  removed  below  the  clavicle.  But  even  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  careful  and  skilled  operators  a  variety  of 
accidents  may  occur.  A  molar  tooth  of  which  the  fangs  are 
divergent  can  obviously  only  be  extracted  by  the  bending  or 
the  fracture  of  some  portion  of  the  alveolar  walls. 

A  limited  fracture  of  the  alveolus,  or  the  bringing  away  of 
a  fragment  of  alveolar  wall  with  the  tooth,  is  of  very  small 
moment  in  a  healthy  subject,  seeing  that  this  alveolar  border 
has  to  be  subsequently  removed  by  absoi-ption.  In  some 
instances,  however,  the  adhesion  of  the  tooth  to  the  bone  is 
so  firm,  that  a  large  portion  of  that  suiTounding  the  fangs  is 
torn  away.  I  lately  saw  the  tuberosity  of  the  upper  maxilla 
brought  away  in  the  extraction  (with  forceps)  of  the  wisdom 
tooth  ;  on  examining  it  afterwards,  it  was  found  that  the 
bone  was  so  strongly  adherent  to  the  fangs,  that  it  could  only 
be  detached  in  small  fragments  :  it  was  to  this  cause,  and 
not  to  the  shape  of  the  fangs,  that  this  mishap  was  due. 

Mr.  Salter  (')  records  a  case  where,  in  the  endeavoiir  to 
extract  an  upper  central  incisor,  the  bone  was  fractured 
along  a  line  corresponding  to  that  which  separates  the 
intermaxillary  from  the  maxillary  bones  in  the  palate,  and 
along  a  horizontal  line  at  the  base  of  the  nose.  There 
was  a  wound  in  the  palate  from  which  there  was  some 
little  hsemorrhage.  Happily,  however,  no  untoward  result 
followed ;  the  fractured  bone  speedily  united,  and  the  tooth 


(')  "British  Journal  of  Dental  Science,"  vol.  xiv.,  p.  160. 
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was  cut  off  level  with  the  gum  so  as  to  enable  the  patient  to 
wear  an  artificial  substitute. 

Mr.  Salter  also  mentions  an  instance  of  the  horizontal 
ramus  being  entirely  broken  through  by  an  operator  of  skill 
and  experience. 

A  patient  lately  under  treatment  at  the  Dental  Hospital 
presented  a  very  extensive  fracture  of  the  alveolar  portion  of 
the  jaw  ;  he  had  applied  to  a  chemist  to  have  the  first  lower 
molar  on  the  right  side  removed,  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  remove  which  tooth  with  forceps  the  fracture  occurred. 
The  line  of  fracture  had  run  forwards  at  a  level  corresponding 
to  the  apices  of  tlic  roots  of  tlie  teetii,  so  that  the  portion  of 
bone  containing  the  liicuspids,  the  canine,  and  the  central 
and  lateral  incisors  was  detached,  and  only  held  in  position 
by  the  soft  parts. 

A  gutta-percha  cap  was  adapted  to  tlie  crowns  of  the  tcctli 
all  round  the  lower  jaw,  so  as  to  keep  the  fractiu'ed  bone  in 
its  place,  and  every  attention  Avas  paid  to  the  thorough 
cleansing  of  the  woiuids  with  injections  of  diluted  Condy's 
fluid  (the  fracture  being — as  is  usual  in  fracture  of  the 
jaw — compound  in  the  mouth).  Nevertheless,  extensive 
necrosis  supervened,  and  abscesses  formed  lieneath  the  jaw, 
so  that  there  seemed  but  little  hope  of  saving  the  teeth. 
The  patient  was  eventually  lost  sight  of,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  was  the  termination  of  the  case. 

But  the  most  severe  accident  is  recorded  b}'  Mr.  Cattlin  (') 
in  the  following  words  :  "  The  gentleman  who  operated  in 
this  case  had  the  misfortune  to  break  oft'  the  crown  of  the 
tooth,  and  in  endeavouring  to  extract  tlie  root  with  the 
elevator,  the  instrument  slipped  and  liroke  away  the  tuber- 
osity of  the  maxilla,  with  a  part  of  the  floor  of  the  antrum, 
and  a  poi-tion  of  the  sphenoid  bono.  In  tlie  eftbrts  which 
were  afterwards  made  to  remove  the  fractured  portion  of  the 
bone  with  a  pair  of  stump-forceps,  the  tooth  and  the  hamular 
process  were  also  separated,  and  fibres  of  the  external  and 

(')  Transactions  of  tbe  Odontological  Society,  New  Scries,  vol.  iii., 
p.  138. 
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internal  pterygoid  muscles  were  torn  away,  and  may  be  seen 
in  the  specimen  attached  to  the  pterygoid  plates.  The 
ultimate  results  of  this  accident  were  that  the  patient,  after 
suffering  in  health  for  some  time,  became  perfectly  deaf  on 
the  injured  side,  and  the  movements  of  the  jaw  were  per- 
manently restricted.  The  inflammation  had  undoubtedly 
extended  into  the  eustachian  tube,  and  had  also  involved  the 
ligaments  and  muscles  attached  to  the  inferior  maxilla." 

It  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  enter  specially  upon 
the  extraction  of  temporary  teeth,  but  a  complication  some- 
times arises  to  which  attention  may  with  advantage  be 
directed.  It  has  happened  on  two  occasions  which  have 
come  to  my  knowledge,  that  in  extracting  a 
Fig.  245.  second  temporary  molar  of  the  lower  jaw,  the 
permanent  successor  has  come  away,  embraced 
by  the  roots  of  the  temporary  tooth.  In  each 
instance  the  gum  has  been  inflamed  as  a  result 
of  disease  set  up  in  the  pulp  of  the  temporary 
tooth,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  alveolar  pro- 
cesses had  in  each  case  also  been  greatly  re- 
duced, if  not  altogether  removed,  by  absorp- 
tion. It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  such  an 
untoward  accident  may  happen  when  the  gum  and  alveolar 
periosteum  have  been  for  some  time  inflamed,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  any  precautionaiy  measures  can  be  adopted. 

Temporary  teeth  are,  as  noted  by  Mr.  Salter  {he.  cit.), 
sometimes  united  to  one  another  by  fibrous  tissue  around 
their  necks,  but  the  removal  of  more  than  one  tooth  in  this 
way  is  a  matter  of  no  practical  moment,  as  it  could  only 
occur  where  the  roots  were  for  the  most  part  already 
absoi'bed. 

It  often  happens  when  the  crown  of  a  tooth  has  been  long 
lost,  that  the  teeth  on  either  side  of  it  overhang  the  space, 
and  numerous  instances  have  occurred  of  a  sound  tooth 
(most  generally  a  bicuspid)  being  unintentionally  forced  out 
of  its  socket  during  the  removal  of  the  stump.  Where 
this  seems  likely  to  happen,  the  finger  or  thumb  should 
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be  firmly  pressed  ou  the  imperilled  tooth,  and  the  stump 
withdrawn  from  whichever  side  affoi'ds  the  best  prospect  of 
avoiding  the  other  tooth. 

The  passage  of  a  tooth-fang  into  the  antrum,  during  an 
attempt  at  its  extraction,  has  already  been  noticed  (see 
Diseases  of  the  Antrum)  ;  a  precisely  similar  accident, 
where,  however,  the  tooth-fang  escaped  into  an  abscess- 
cavity  in  the  bone,  instead  of  into  the  antrum,  has  been 
recorded  by  Mr.  Salter  in  the  paper  already  several  times 
alluded  to.  In  the  event  of  either  of  these  accidents 
happening,  the  root  should  be  sought  for  and  removed, 
bearing  in  mind,  however,  that  if  the  opening  be  large,  it  is 
likely  to  gravitate  towards  the  opening  of  itself,  so  that  its 
removal  becomes  easy. 

In  the  "Dental  Cosmos  "  (1877),  is  related  a  case  of  dis- 
appearance of  a  lower  wisdom  tooth 
during  an  attempt  at  extraction  :  it  is  Fi"-  '-16.  (') 

probable  that  it  tore  up  the  mucous 
membrane,  which  is  loose  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  jaw  in  this  region,  and  lay 
between  it  and  the  bone.  At  all  events, 
eleven  mouths  later,  it  was  removed 
from  this  region,  having  set  up  profuse 
and  long-continued  supiniration  between 
the  jaw  and  the  base  of  the  tongue  ;  in  -^-is- 
this  article  reference  is  given  to  a 
similar  case  reported  in  the  "  Detroit  Review  of  Medicine  " 
(1876). 

Mr.  Salter  also  gives  examples  of  loss  of  sensation  in  the 
regions  supplied  by  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  consequent 
on  the  bruising  of  tliis  nerve  in  difficult  extractions  of  tlic 
wisdom  teeth.  Ordinarily  this  numbness  passes  off  in  a  few 
days,  but  in  one  of  liis  cases  normal  sensation  lias  never 
been  ([uite  restored  to  tlie  lip  and  cliin. 

(')  Lower  wisdom  tootli  (Mr.  SewiU's  case).  Tlio  liristle  passes  tliroufjh 
a  hok'  in  tlic  anterior  ;unl  a  groove  in  the  posterior  root,  occupied  by  the 
inferior  dcutal  nerve  and  vessels. 

s  s 
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Mr.  SeM-ill  presented  to  the  Museum  of  the  Odontological 
Society  a  lower  wisdom  tooth,  one  root  of  which  is  actually 
perforated,  whilst  the  other  presents  a  groove  upon  its  side. 
The  extraction  of  this  tooth  resulted  in  paralysis  of  the  area 
supplied  by  the  mental  nerve,  which  is  a  pretty  conclusive 
proof  that  the  inferior  dental  nerve  passed  through  the  hole. 

I  have  myself  met  Avith  deep  grooves  in  a  similar  position 
in  a  tooth,  the  extraction  of  Avhich  gave  rise  to  marked 
numbness.  It  would  appear  that  the  normal  procedm-e  for 
a  lower  molar  root,  which  is  approaching  the  roof  of  the 
inferior  dental  canal,  is  to  turn  horizontally  backwards, 
thus  avoiding  it  (see  Fig.  241),  but  that  it  sometimes  may 
go  on  growing  till  it  passes  it  on  one  side,  or  may  even  come 
to  embrace  it  as  in  Mr.  Sewill's  case.  As  a  rule,  sensation 
slowly  returns  to  the  area  affected,  as  indeed  it  often  does 
where  the  nerve  has  been  intentionally  divided  in  cases  of 
neuralgia. 

A  remarkable  case  of  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and  impair- 
ment of  vision,  following  the  extraction  of  an  upper  bicuspid, 
has  been  recorded  by  Tierlink :  the  symptoms  disappeared 
after  application  of  extract  of  opium  in  the  socket. 

Fatal  syncope  has  been  known  to  follow  upon  the  extraction 
of  a  tooth:  at  Marseilles,  in  1881,  the  extraction  of  a 
woman's  tooth  was  attempted,  but  desisted  from  on  account 
of  alarming  syncope  ;  a  second  attempt  was  made,  or  more 
strictly  was  about  to  be  made,  as  fatal  syncope  ensued 
before  it  Avas  actually  touched.  The  necropsy  revealed 
nothing,  save  a  slight  degree  of  cerebral  congestion. 

In  conclusion  it  must  be  added  that  some  degree  of  ostitis 
may  follow  upon  an  extraction  however  skilfully  performed, 
and  it  is,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  much  more  likely 
to  happen  Avhen  much  injury  is  done  to  the  alveolar  bone, 
which  appears  to  have  very  little  recuperative  poAver. 

When  teeth  have  to  be  extracted,  there  is  very  commonly 
some  degree  of  inflammation  existing  about  them,  and 
instead  of  quieting  doAra,  this  may  run  on  to  the  exfoliation 
of  small  fragments. 
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There  is  not  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  treatment : 
opiate  fomentations  to  relieve  the  pain,  antiseptic  washes, 
sucli  as  Condy's  fluid,  thrown  well  into  the  socket  witli  a 
syringe,  and  iodoform  in  powder,  as  a  local  application,  seem 
to  be  of  service  in  sliortening  the  duration  of  the  inflam- 
mation. 


s  s  2 
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HiEMORRHAGE  FROM  THE  Alvboli. — Prolonged  bleeding 
from  the  gums  has  been  alluded  to  in  connection  Avith 
diseases  of  that  portion  of  the  dental  system.  It  is  hajmorr- 
hage  occurring  after  the  extraction  of  teeth  which  has  yet 
to  be  described.  Ordinarily  blood  ceases  to  escape  from 
the  socket  within  half  an  hour  of  the  removal  of  the  tooth  ; 
but  isolated  instances,  in  which  the  bleeding  has  ceased 
only  with  the  life  of  the  patient,  have  been  at  long  intervals 
recorded ;  and  cases  in  which  the  flow  of  blood  has  been 
checked  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  only  after  the 
patient  has  been  greatly  reduced,  though  not  common,  are 
by  no  means  rare. 

Before  proceeding  further  in  the  description,  it  may  be 
useful  to  inquire  under  what  condition  these  untoward 
consequences  follow  upon  a  very  simple  and,  under  ordinai-y 
circumstances,  a  very  safe  operation. 

When  from  an  insignificant  wound  the  blood  flows  for  a 
longer  time  and  in  a  larger  stream  than  the  nature  of  the 
injury  would  lead  the  surgeon  to  expect,  a  state  of  system  is 
denoted  which  may  be  a  permanent  character  peculiar  to  the 
individual,  or  may  arise  from  a  temporary  condition  of  the 
circulating  fluids,  or  from  the  condition  of  the  blood-vessels 
themselves.  The  pathology  of  the  htemorrhagic  diathesis  is, 
however,  far  from  being  understood  (') ;  want  of  coagulability 
in  the  blood  and  want  of  contractility  in  the  vessels  being 
almost  all  that  we  can  predicate  of  it.  There  are  those  who 
have  at  all  times  difficulty  in  arresting  bleeding  even  from 

(1)  See  Mr.  F.  Masou,  in  "Monthly  Review  of  Dental  Surgery," 
August,  1872. 
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a  slight  wound,  and  in  tliem  prolonged  lucniorrhage  nsually 
follows  the  extraction  of  a  tooth.  A  patient  of  my  own 
suffered  considerable  inconvenience  from  a  very  loose  lower 
bicuspid  tooth,  but  dreaded  its  removal,  in  consequence  of 
the  difficulty  he  suffered  in  controlling  tlie  luemorrhage 
whicii  iiad  on  previous  occasions  followed  the  extraction  of 
teeth.  The  loose  bicuspid  was,  however,  removed,  and  the 
blood  ceased  to  flow  from  the  socket  within  half  an  hour. 
The  patient  returned  homo,  but  before  he  had  reached  the 
end  of  a  short  I'ailway  journey,  bleeding  from  the  socket  had 
recommenced,  and  many  hours  elapsed  before  tlie  haemorrhage 
was  ])erfeetly  arrested.  The  luemorrhagic  diathesis  was  in 
this  case  fully  pronounced,  and  was  independent  of  the 
general  healtli.  The  condition  of  the  vessels  or  of  the  blood 
must  have  l)eeu  different  from  that  wliich  usually  exists  in 
a  perfectly  healthy  individual,  but  the  difference  was  not 
sufficient  to  interfere  with  the  general  health  of  the  patient. 

In  some  jjersons  the  disposition  to  profuse  bleeding  occurs 
only  at  a  comparatively  advanced  period  of  life  ;  the  fault 
then  lies  in  the  vessels  themselves,  the  coats  of  which 
become  stifi'cned  by  the  presence  of  a  deposit  within  their 
substance,  and  they  consequently  lose  the  power  of  con- 
traction. In  other  cxamjjlcs  the  hiomorrhagic  tendencj' 
depends  \\\>on  an  abnormal  state  of  the  blood — upon  the 
presence  of  blood  disease,  as  certain  maladies  are  called. 

Sea  scurvy  and  purpura  afford  the  most  striking  examples 
of  such  diseases,  one  peculiar  feature  of  which  is  the  loss  of 
coagulating  power  in  the  blood. 

In  such  cases  hasmon-hage  may  occur  without  there  being 
any  wound  at  all,  blood  being  poured  out  from  a  nuicous 
surface,  i.e.,  from  the  huigs,  the  bowels,  the  fauces,  the 
tongue,  or  the  gums.  Dr.  Hyde  Salter  met  with  a  case  in 
which  the  patient's  life  was  greatly  imperilled  by  loss  of 
blood,  the  chief  point  of  hajmorrliage  being  the  gums 
between  the  lower  bicuspids,  from  wluch  jjlace  blood  had 
welled  up  almost  without  cessation  for  upwards  of  a  montli. 
After  the  failure  of  other  remedies,  it  was  finally  arrested 
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by  the  application  of  a  spring  clip,  which  had  to  be  removed 
after  about  twelve  hours  on  account  of  the  pain  which  it 
caused  ;  however,  the  inflammatory  swelling  which  it  had 
set  up  seemed  so  to  have  altered  the  vascular  condition  of 
the  parts  that  the  bleeding  did  not  recui-. 

In  a  healthy  subject  the  division  of  blood-vessels  of 
moderate  size  is  followed  by  contraction  of  their  divided 
ends,  and  by  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  upon  the  surface 
of  the  wound.  By  the  concurrence  of  these  changes,  the 
escape  of  blood  is  arrested.  But  when  the  vessels  have  lost 
the  normal  power  of  contraction,  or  the  blood  its  capability 
of  coagulation,  the  bleeding,  even  from  the  removal  of  a 
tooth,  may  seriously  endanger  the  life  of  the  patient. 

In  patients  of  hsemorrhagic  diathesis,  the  extraction  of 
teeth,  and,  indeed,  other  operations  which  involve  the  injury 
of  soft  parts,  should  be  avoided,  unless  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  render  them  absolutely  necessary.  But  in  the 
practice  of  dental  surgery  the  existence  of  this  state  of 
system  sometimes  is  learnt  only  by  the  occuirence  of  pro- 
longed bleeding  from  the  alveolus,  or  from  the  statement  of 
the  j^atient  after  the  tooth  has  been  extracted. 

Treatment. — In  the  cases  of  alveolar  haemorrhage  which 
have  come  luader  my  own  care,  the  bleeding  has  been 
speedily  arrested  by  matico.  After  clearing  away  the 
coagulated  blood,  a  leaf  of  that  jjlant,  previously  softened 
with  hot  water  and  rolled  up,  has  been  placed  loosely  within 
or  fitted  closely  into  tlie  socket.  A  few  folds  of  lint  laid 
iipon  the  gum,  and  held  in  position  by  closing  the  mouth, 
have  been  sufficient  to  retain  the  matico  in  the  alveolus 
until  the  bleeding  entirely  ceased.  On  examining  the 
mouth  on  the  following  day,  I  have  often  found  the  leaf 
held  in  the  socket  by  the  blood  Avhich  had  coagulated  about 
its  surface  and  within  its  folds. 

The  degree  of  success  attendant  on  the  use  of  the  matico 
leaf  will  greatly  depend  on  the  care  with  which  it  is  applied. 
The  leaf  having  been  thoroughly  softened,  should  be  cut  into 
strips  as  wide  as  the  vacant  alveolus  is  deep  ;  they  should  be 
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rolled  up  into  a  form  resembling  that  of  a  cigar,  and  of  such 
a  size  as  to  fit  the  alveolus.  In  rolling  up  the  leaf  the  rough 
side  should  be  kept  outwards.  The  rolls  are  taken  up  in 
plugging-forceps,  and  passed  firmly  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  alveolus,  the  somewhat  pointed  end  Ijeing  introduced 
firist.  lu  the  case  of  upper  bicuspids,  the  operator  should 
somewliat  flatten  the  roll  of  matico  leaf,  and  before  intro- 
ducing it  carefully  ascertain  whether  the  root  is  bifurcated  ; 
should  it  be  so,  two  small  rolls  should  be  first  passed  up,  one 
into  each  opening.  If  the  matico  leaf  be  carefully  applied, 
it  acts  as  a  jjlug,  as  well  as  being  an  astringent ;  and  I  have 
never  known  it  to  fail  in  a  single  case  where  its  application 
was  satisfactorily  made.  But,  should  it  fail,  a  carefully 
constructed  yilug  should  be  tried.  The  socket  having  been 
cleared  of  blood,  a  little  matico  ma}^  be  introduced,  and 
then  small  pieces  of  lint  added  and  carefully  packed  one 
after  another,  so  as  to  completely  fill  the  alveolus.  Upon 
the  surfiice  of  the  gum,  folds  of  lint  should  be  placed  in 
sufficient  number  to  allow  the  teeth  of  the  opposite  jaw,  or 
the  jaw  itself  in  the  absence  of  teeth,  on  closing  the  mouth, 
to  produce  firm  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the  bleeding 
socket.  To  keep  up  the  pressure,  the  volition  of  the  patient 
should  not  be  trusted.  It  will  be  better  to  pass  a  bandage 
imder  the  jaw  and  over  the  head  sufficiently  tightly  to  prevent 
the  mouth  from  being  opened.  The  use  of  escharotics  in 
the  treatment  of  hajmorrhage  is  attended  with  this  immense 
disadvantage  :  the  parts  with  wliich  they  come  in  contact 
are  destroyed,  and  as  their  action  cannot  be  limited  to  the 
interior  of  the  bleeding  alveolus,  the  surface  of  the  wound 
may  become  extended,  and  should  the  caustic  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  contemplated  effect,  the  difficulties  of  treatment 
are  enhanced  by  the  increased  size  of  the  bleeding  surface. 

In  the  case  of  a  child  who  suffered  from  hfcmoiThagc  after 
the  extraction  of  a  temporary  molar  in  the  lower  jaw,  lunar 
caustic,  and  afterwards  spirits  of  turpentine  were  applied 
without  success.  At  the  time  I  saw  the  patient,  blood  was 
oozing  l)oth  from  the  alveolus  and  the  surrounding  gum,  the 
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surface  of  which  had  been  made  raw  by  the  caustic.  This 
case  yielded  to  the  matico  leaf  carefully  applied  in  the 
manner  already  described. 

For  the  reason  given  above,  perchloride  of  iron  is  an 
objectionable  application.  I  was  called  in  consultation  to 
see  a  case  in  which  extensive  sloughs  about  the  fauces  had 
been  caused  by  its  injudicious  application,  and  the  whole 
sloughy  surface  was  oozing  ;  and  I  may  add  that  in  dental 
cases  I  have  never  seen  it  succeed  in  cases  which  had 
resisted  other  and  less  objectionable  styjitics. 

In  obstinate  cases  the  socket  should  be  firmly  plugged, 
and  nothing  does  this  better  than  the  extracted  tooth  if 
that  is  obtainable,  its  root  being  wrapped  round  with  a  very 
small  amount  of  wool  impregnated  either  with  dry  tannin 
or  with  a  solution  of  tannin. 

Pressure  may  sometimes  be  more  effectually  made  by  the 
help  of  a  plate  of  shellac  moulded  over  the  gums,  or  of 
metal,  if  there  be  time  to  make  one  ;  various  elaborate 
apparatus  have  been  devised  with  this  object,  something 
like  the  appliances  used  for  retaining  the  portions  of  a 
fractured  jaw  in  position,  but  these  would  be  slu'c  not  to  be 
at  hand  when  required. 

Failing  these  remedies,  the  actual  cautery  might  be  used, 
and  in  any  severe  case,  ergot  in  free  doses  should  be 
given,  while  in  a  person  in  whom  haemophilia  is  known  or 
suspected,  ergot  .and  sulphuric  acid  may  be  administered 
for  a  few  days  beforehand ;  this  plan  of  treatment  was 
successfully  carried  out  by  Mr.  Turner  (  "  Brit.  Assoc.  Jour.," 
February,  1886).  In  any  siispected  person,  the  socket  of 
the  exti'acted  tooth  should  be  at  once  plugged  without' 
waiting  for  bleeding  to  occur,  and  in  this  way  I  have 
extracted  several  teeth  for  a  youth  with  marked  hasmophilia, 
with  no  further  trouble  than  that  the  administration  of  gas 
brought  on  profuse  epistaxis,  which  we  had  great  trouble  in 
checking. 

But  in  spite  of  every  effort  an  occasional  fatal  case 
occurs  ;  in  one  of  those  recorded  it  is  noted  that  there  was 
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oozing  from  a  large  surface,  but  perchloride  of  iron  had 
been  used,  and  it  appeared  to  have  greatly  intensified  the 
peril ;  in  this  case  the  common  carotid  was  tied  with  no 
good  result  and  the  patient  died. 

A  fatal  case  occurred  in  St.  George's  Hospital  under  the 
cai'e  of  Mr.  Dent  in  a  patient,  aged  22,  who  had  lost  his 
father  from  epistaxis ;  he  had  had  a  lower  molar  extracted 
without  any  difficulty ;  bleeding  occurred,  and  the  socket 
was  plugged  a  first  and  a  second  time  with  beeswax,  then 
ergot  with  turpentine  and  perchloride  of  iron  were  tried, 
then  matico  leaf,  then  a  wooden  plug.  Later  on  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  .alveolus  was  broken  down,  and  a 
compress  of  cork  dipped  in  perchloride  of  iron  inserted. 
The  bleeding  having  again  recommenced,  the  lower  jaw  was 
divided,  and  the  inferior  dental  canal  plugged  with  wood. 
Shortly  after  the  operation  a  fresh  Jiaimorrliage  set  in  from 
the  wound,  which  was  temporarily  controlled  by  a  styptic, 
but  in  the  evening  of  this,  the  fourtli  (hiy,  bleeding  came  on 
again,  and  the  patient  died. 

Were  I  to  have  the  misfortune  to  meet  with  such  a  case 
in  the  lower  jaw,  I  should  be  inclined  to  try  the  division  of 
the  inferior  dental  canal  by  means  of  a  drill  in  the  dental 
engine,  just  as  i.s  sometimes  done  in  cases  of  neuralgia;  the 
cylindrical  hole  thus  produced  could  be  easily  plugged  with 
a  wooden  peg,  and  the  operation  produces  no  laceration  of 
the  surface  to  speak  of,  so  that  the  patient's  condition  could 
in  no  way  be  made  more  risky  even  if  it  failed  in  its  object. 
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For  dental  operations,  nitrous  oxide  is  to  be  preferred  to 
all  other  anaesthetics,  inasmuch  as  it  is  far  safer  than  any 
other  :  this,  which  is  a  matter  now  of  clinical  experience, 
drawn  from  a  vast  number  of  administrations,  was  clearly 
indicated  by  experiments  upon  animals  in  the  early  days  of  the 
introduction  of  the  gas  as  an  autesthetic.  For  it  was  found 
that  the  arterial  tension  was  but  little  lowered  when  an 
animal  Avas  under  its  full  influence,  it  in  this  respect 
markedly  contrasting  with  chloroform  ;  and  that  even  when 
the  gas  was  pushed  to  the  extent  of  stopping  respiration, 
the  heart  continued  to  beat,  and  the  animal  could  be  revived 
by  artificial  respiration. 

When  a  longer  insensibility  is  desired,  it  can  be  obtained 
by  the  administration  of  a  small  quantity  of  ether  just  as 
the  point  of  insensibility  is  about  to  be  reached  with  the 
gas ;  and  if  it  is  desired,  a  full  ether  anaesthesia  can  be 
obtained  by  commencing  with  gas,  but  more  speedily 
changing  to  ether.  But  chloroform  should  never  be  employed 
for  dental  operations  :  whether  it  be  that  the  upright  position 
adds  a  danger  when  the  heart's  action  is  lowered,  or  whether 
there  be  some  other  cause,  it  is  certain  that  quite  a  con- 
siderable number,  one  quite  disproportionate  to  the  number 
of  administrations,  of  patients  have  lost  their  lives  under 
chloroform  administered  for  dental  operations. 

The  writer  has,  in  the  course  of  his  practice,  ou\j  once 
operated  upon  a  patient  under  the  influence  of  chloroform, 
and  habitua,lly  absolutely  refuses  to  do  so  :  it  is  conceivable 
that  in  the  event  of  long  anassthesia  being  required  for  a 
very  young  or  a  very  aged  person,  these  taking  ether  badly, 
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its  use  might  be  justifiable,  but  such  cases  must  be  rare 
indeed. 

From  chloroform,  healthy  adults  have  repeatedly  died : 
to  emphasize  the  opinions  here  expressed,  it  may  be  men 
tioned  that  quite  lately  a  girl  died  under  chUn-oform 
administered  for  a  dental  operation,  Avho  had  less  then  a 
fortnight  before  in  the  house  of  another  dentist  taken  gas 
with  perfect  safety  and  success. 

A  few  deaths  have  taken  place  under  nitrous  oxide,  but  as 
yet  no  case  in  which  tlie  patient  was  a  vigorous  healthy 
person  :  one  took  place  at  Exeter,  but  this  case  is  open  to 
doubt  as  to  whether  a  foreign  body  (part  of  the  gag)  may 
not  have  got  into  the  lar^aix,  and  the  ])atient  was  an  invalid. 
Another  took  place  in  Manchester,  but  here  the  patient  (a 
medical  man)  suffered  from  heart  and  lung  disease,  and  it 
was  administered  a  second  time  at  a  short  interval.  A  third 
case  occurred  in  the  Dental  Hospital,  the  patient  suffering  in 
this  case  from  extensive  cancer  of  the  tongue,  which  may 
well  have  embarrassed  respiration  ;  and  a  case  occurred  in 
Paris  where  an  enormously  stout  elderly  man  succumbed. 

So  far  as  is  known  to  the  writer,  no  other  cases  of  death 
at  all  due  to  the  anajsthetic  have  occurred,  and  the  record 
is  such  as  to  leave  nitrous  oxide  by  for  the  best  and  safest 
for  dental  purposes. 

But  in  operating  under  any  ana;sthetic  there  is  a  som-ce  of 
danger  which  must  be  carefully  kept  in  view,  and  that  is  the 
passage  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  air  passages.  This  might 
happen  even  in  a  conscious  patient,  but  it  is  very  unlikely 
to  do  so,  and  if  it  did  the  body  would  probably  be  coughed 
away  at  once. 

A  fatal  case  occuiTcd  in  the  hands  of  the  late  lAv.  Clover 
from  the  breakage  of  the  gag  (a  spring  gag  made  in  two 
pieces,  which  broke  apart).  In  this  case  the  cylindrical  gag 
passed  tlirough  the  vocal  cords  and  lodged  below  them  in 
the  larynx,  which  it  almost  fitted.  After  about  an  hour 
tracheotomy  was  performed  by  Mr.  Lawson,  and  the  child 
did  well  for  a  few  daj  s  but  ultimately  sank  from  bronchitis. 
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M.  Poulet  (  "Brit.  Med.  Jour.,"  Aug.,  1879),  records  two 
fatal  cases  from  teeth  slipping  into  the  larynx,  and  mentions 
others  which  Avere  not  fatal ;  he  recounts  a  fatal  case  which 
occurred  to  M.  Rigaud  whilst  operating  for  harelip  :  a  milk 
tooth  came  out  and  lodged  in  the  rima  glottidis,  the  nature 
of  the  asphyxia  not  beiug  guessed  at  the  moment. 

In  the  "American  Med.  Record,"  Nov.,  1881,  a  case  is 
recorded  in  whicli  a  patient,  after  the  extraction  of  thirteen 
teeth  under  nitrous  oxide,  suffered  from  slight  epigastric 
pain,  cough,  dyspnoea,  and  nausea,  and  after  four  days, 
marked  pneumonia  set  in.  Six  days  after  the  extraction  a 
tooth  was  coughed  up,  with  immediate  relief  to  all  urgent 
symptoms,  but  a  month  afterwards  moist  rales  were 
abundant,  and  it  was  six  weeks  before  the  patient  was  well. 

But  the  most  remarkable  case  of  all  is  that  which  came 
under  the  care  of  Sir  William  MacCormac  (  "  Trans.  Odont. 
Soc,"  1885).  In  this,  a  pair  of  bicuspid  forceps  broke,  and 
one  blade,  measuring  about  an  inch,  ]3assed  down  to  the  bifur- 
cation of  the  bronchi.  Sir  William  MacCormac  was  able,  after 
performing  a  tracheotomy,  which  involved  a  large  wound 
and  the  laying  open  of  a  good  many  rings  of  tlie  trachea,  to 
grasp  it  and  get  it  out,  and  the  patient  made  a  good 
recovery. 

The  administration  of  anaesthetics  does  not  fall  within  the 
province  of  the  dental  surgeon  as  such,  and  hence  any 
lengthy  discussion  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
volume.  There  are,  nevertheless,  some  few  points  with 
which  he  is  dii-ectly  concerned,  such  as  the  means  of 
propping  open  the  mouth,  &c. 

The  accompanying  useful  form  of  speculum  for  opening 
the  mouth  when  the  lower  jaw  is  forcibly  closed,  and  so  a  prop 
cannot  be  introduced  prior  to  commencing  the  inhalation, 
may  be  brought  before  the  attention  of  the  reader.  It 
consists  of  two  flattened  blades,  which  close  together  like  a 
bird's  bill,  the  lower  passing  into  a  concavity  within  the 
upper  blade.  Upon  the  steel,  which  gives  strength  to  each 
blade,  a  covering  of  horn  is  riveted,  and  a  small  piece  of 
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gutta-percha  is  let  into  the  surfiicc  against  which  the  teeth 
are  destined  to  rest.  From  the  jaws  or  blades  of  the  instru- 
ment two  steel  rectangular  stems  are  continued,  the  one 
passing  within  the  other  and  rendered  movable,  the  one 
within  the  other,  by  a  rack  and  pinion  motion.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  blades  is  effected  by  a  removable  handle,  and 
they  are  allowed  to  again  approach  each  other  b}^  releasing 


the  spring  catch.  The  construction  of  the  instrument  will 
be  readily  seen  on  referring  to  the  figure  (Fig.  247). 

For  ordinary  cases  the  solid  gags,  manufactured  in  vul- 
canite, answer  the  purpose  admiralty,  but  sometimes  it  is 
difficult  or  impossible  to  find  a  place  in  the  moutli  in  which 

(')  An  instrument  devised  by  Mr.  Cattlin  for  opening  tlie  moutli,  when 
from  any  cause  tlie  jaws  become  rigidly  closed.  It  consists  of  two  sliding 
bars,  or  stems,  moved  by  a  rack  and  pinion,  and  held  in  position  bv  a 
spring  catcli  sliowii  at  *.  The  blades,  or  jaws,  arc  continued  in  steel  from 
the  two  jiortions  of  the  stem,  and  are  covered  with  horn.  Tho  haucUe,  or 
pinion,  is  shown  detached  from  the  body  of  the  instrument. 
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they  will  rest  securely,  and  yet  be  out  of  the  operator's 
way. 

A  valuable  gag  designed  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  presents 
the  additional  advantage  of  holding  the  tongue  down ; 
but  unless  the  front  teeth  are  firm,  there  is  a  chance  of 
their  being  forced  out  by  spasmodic  closure  of  the  jaws. 
Indeed,  this  accident  once  happened  in  my  own  hands, 
though,  fortunately,  I  had  intended  to  remove  these  teeth 
at  a  future,  administration  of  the  gas,  so  that  the  patient 
was  quite  unaware  that  their  removal  had  not  been  in- 
tentional. 

Some  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  arranging  the  gag 
in  mouths  which  are  nearly  edentulous  ;  in  this  event  large 
fine-textured  corks,  in  each  of  which  a  groove  has  been  filed, 
will  often  prove  serviceable. 

To  these  matters,  however,  the  administrator  of  the 
ansesthetic  will  ordinarily  attend ;  the  one  point,  on  which 
the  operator  cannot  be  too  careful,  is  to  withdraw  every 
stump  or  detached  piece  of  tooth  from  the  mouth.  With 
the  forceps  this  is  easy,  and  the  operator  must  never  loose 
his  hold  of  a  stump  or  tooth  until  it  is  safely  outside  the 
mouth  ;  but  with  the  elevator  there  is  an  additional  risk  of 
the  fragments  falling  back  into  the  larynx ;  and  such  an 
accident  is  the  more  likely  to  escape  notice  at  the  moment, 
on  account  of  the  lividity  and  asphyxiated  aspect  so  often 
presented  by  patients  under  the  influence  of  the  gas. 

As  the  great  danger  is  the  passage  backwards  of  foreign 
bodies,  the  operator  must  be  careful  not  to  lose  sight  for  a 
moment  of  the  tooth  which  he  is  extracting ;  and  should  he 
be  using  the  elevator,  the  stump  should  be  seized  by  the  left 
hand  the  instant  it  is  lifted  out  of  its  socket. 

It  is,  of  course,  undesirable  that  oue  person  should 
administer  the  antesthetic  and  operate,  as  the  unconscious 
patient  requires  all  the  attention  of  the  administrator, 
without  his  being  distracted  by  having  anything  else  to  do. 

And  in  the  interest  of  the  operator  it  is  very  undesirable 
to  administer  gas  to  females  alone,  delusions  upon  the 
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subject  of  indecent  assault,  which  cannot  be  dispelled  by 
the  strongest  evidence  of  relatives  present  in  the  room,  are 
not  of  great  rarity,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  of  service  to  give 
here  a  reference  to  a  summary  of  a  good  many  such  cases 
collected  in  the  "Dental  Register,"  Cincinnati  March,  1882. 

The  salts  of  cocaine  have  been  lately  proposed  as  local 
obtundents,  but  so  far  the  results  have  fallen  far  short  of 
the  expectations  formed. 

Cocaine  is  thoroughly  efficient  in  slight  operations  upon 
the  eye,  where  it  renders  the  conjunctiva  insensitive  :  in  the 
same  way  it  will  render  the  surface  of  the  gum  insensitive, 
and  enable  the  operator  to  force  it  out  of  the  way  or  to  cut 
it  away  without  pain.  But  for  sensitive  dentine  it  is  little 
or  no  use,  and  for  extractions  it  is  of  doubtful  utility. 

Mr.  Hunt  of  Yeovil  has  great  faith  in  it ;  and  lie  employs 
it  by  injecting  freshly  made  solution  into  the  neighbourliood 
of  the  tooth  to  be  extracted  :  happening  to  have  a  somewhat 
tender  stump  in  my  own  mouth,  I  experimented  upon  it  by 
injecting  at  intervals  two  grains  of  hydroclilorate  of  cocaine. 
This  had  the  effect  of  making  an  area  of  the  size  of  half  a 
crown  on  the  gums  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek 
absolutely  insensitive,  but  the  stump  remained  all  the  time 
slightly  tender  to  firm  pressure,  so  that  it  would  have  been 
decidedly  painful  had  it  been  removed. 

But  the  two  grains  had  a  most  unpleasant  constitutional 
effect  :  I  was  unable  to  walk  straight,  felt  very  giddy,  and, 
in  fact,  vei-y  much  as  though  I  had  been  smoking  my  first 
pipe,  and  it  was  two  hours  before  the  effect  passed  off". 

The  point  of  the  observation,  for  the  sake  of  Avliich  I 
relate  it,  is  that  complete  local  antcstliesia  was  not  produced 
even  when  a  very  unpleasant  constitutional  effect  had  been 
an-ivcd  at.  Unpleasant  faintness  has  occurred  in  several 
ca-ses,  and  recently  there  has  been  a  death  from  cocaine  in 
St.  Petersburg :  in  this  case,  however,  no  less  than  twenty- 
four  grains  were  injected  into  the  rectimi.  But  so  far  as 
dental  purposes  are  concerned,  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
really  dangerous  amount  could  be  administered. 
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Irregularities  in  the  form  of  individual  teeth  have 
already  been  noticed  at  a  i^revious  page ;  these  irregular 
teeth,  however,  are  linked,  by  insensible  gradations,  with 
those  masses  of  dental  tissues  which  bear  no  external 
resemblance  to  the  form  of  teeth. 

The  name  "  odontonies  "  is  applied  to  those  masses  of 
dental  tissues  which  result  from  morbid  conditions  of  the 
formative  pulp ;  these  may  consist  in  hypertrophies,  local  or 
general,  or  various  degenerations.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
strictly  define  what  is  meant  by  an  "odontome,"  in  the 
usual  acceptation  of  the  term ;  for  it  is  not  usual  so  to 
designate,  for  example,  the  teeth  with  enamel-coated  nodules, 
near  their  necks  ;  and  yet  these  excrescences  differ  only 
in  degree  from  those  which  equal  or  exceed  the  whole  tooth 
in  size,  and  would,  by  most  writers,  be  called  "  odoutomes." 
Professor  Broca  has  described  these  malformations,  taking 
as  the  basis  of  his  classification  the  periods  of  development 
at  which  they  arise  ;  and  altliough  something  may  be  said 
against  this  sharply-defined  discrimination  of  the  one  form 
from  the  other  (i),  yet  it  has  obtained  currency  and  must  be 
described  here. 

In  order  to  understand  the  origin  of  these  pathological 
products,  it  is  necessary  to  clearly  keep  in  view^  the  normal 
process  of  tooth .  formation.  At  an  early  stage,  a  future 
tooth  is  represented  by  a  mass  of  submucous  tissue  (meso- 

(»)  Prof.  Wedl  (".Patliologie  der  Zahnc,"p.  116)  objects  to  Prof.  Broca's 
classification,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  based  on  bistological  investiga- 
tions, nor  is  it  in  exact  accordance  with  the  history  of  tooth  development. 
Nevertheless,  as  any  classification  is  better  than  none,  in  the  absence  of  a 
better  it  has  been  adopted  in  these  pages. 
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blastic),  M-hich  has,  as  it  were,  risen  up  to  meet  the  inflected 
process  of  oral  epithelium  (epiblastic),  which  is  to  form  the 
enamel  organ.  This  papilliform  mass,  assuming  the  form 
and  dimensions  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  becomes  covered 
on  its  surface  by  a  layer  of  cells,  known  as  the  "  membrana 
eboris,"  whose  special  office  is  the  formation  of  dentine ; 
very  shortly  it  becomes  covered  over  with  a  cap  of  formed 
dentine,  wiiich  when  once  formed  is  unalterable. 

Professor  Broca  (')  classifies  odontomes  according  to  the 
period  at  whicli  they  arise,  dividing  them  into  four  gi'oups  : 

I.  Those  which  arise  before  the  development  of  the  mem- 
brana- eboris  (odontomes  embryoplastiques). 

II.  Those  which  arise  shortly  before  the  formation  of  the 
cap  of  dentine  (odontomes  odontoplastiques). 

III.  Those  which  arise  during  the  formation  of  the  crown 
of  the  tooth  (odontomes  coronaires). 

IV.  Those  which  arise  during  the  formation  of  the  root, 
after  the  completion  of  the  crown  (odontomes  radiculaires). 

The  first  class,  those  which  arise  before  the  formation  of 
odontoblast  cells,  need  not  detain  us  long,  as,  even  if  we 
admit  the  correctness  of  Professor  Broca's  views  as  to  their 
origin,  they  bear  no  scmlilance  to  teeth,  and  fall  within  the 
province  of  the  general  surgeon  rather  than  that  of  the 
dentist.  At  the  period  of  their  origin  the  dental  germs 
contain  no  histological  structures  special  to  tooth  germs  : 
and  the  result  of  their  hypertrophy  would  contain  no 
calcified  tissue,  but  only  a  structure  identical  with  that  of 
fibrous  or  fibro-plastic  tumoiu-s  arising  elsewhere.  But  an 
ordinary  fibroid  tumour,  arising  in  the  jaw,  springs  from, 
and  is  widely  connected  witli  the  bone,  so  that  its  enucleation 
is  an  impossibility  ;  whereas  the  fibroid  tumours,  by  Broca 
claimed  as  odontomes,  are  encysted,  and  may  be  shelled  out 
by  the  use  of  the  fingers,  or  of  a  spatula ;  unless,  being  of 
long  standing,  they  happen  to  have  contracted  adhesions  to 
the  cyst  wall ;  even  then  they  do  not  show  any  continuity 

{')  "Traitd  desTumeurs,"  p.  300.    Paris,  18G9. 
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of  structure  with  the  surrounding  bone.  Such  a  tumour  is 
one  which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  C.  Heath  :  a 
fibroid  tumour  was  removed  from  the  jaw  of  a  lady,  which 
shelled  out  in  this  way,  and  was,  in  fact,  completely 
encysted  ;  on  microscopic  examination  it  was  pronounced  to 
be  a  fibro-plastic  tumour,  and  its  recurrence  was  confidently 
predicted.  Two  yeai's  afterwards,  however,  no  sign  of 
recurrence  had  been  seen. 

In  one  instance  M.  Robin  met  with  a  tumour,  situated  in 
the  lower  jaw  of  a  child  aged  two  and  a  half  years,  which 
was  apparently  fibrous,  but  it  was  studded  with  papillte,  on 
which  distinct  dentine  and  enamel  were  found;  and  Professor 
Wedl  (')  quotes  Virchow's  description  of  a  tumour,  which  he 
designated  a  "  mj'xomatous  proliferation  of  the  dental  germ," 
occurring  in  a  calf.  It  appeared  as  a  free  polypoid  tumour, 
three  inches  in  length,  and  seven  and  a  half  in  breadth  ;  on 
its  surface  were  papillte,  here  and  there  coated  with  firm 
enamel  and  dentine. 

It  is  also  suggested  by  Professor  Wedl  {op.  cit.,  p.  275) 
that  a  case  of  sarcoma,  occurring  in  a  man  aged  thirty-five, 
may  have  had  some  connection  with  an  enamel  germ,  inas- 
much as  in  its  fibrillated  stroma  were  uumerous  cavities  and 
tubes  lined  with  epithelium,  calling  to  mind  an  utricular 
gland,  the  terminal  vesicles  of  ^vhich  had  become  in  places 
pinched  off  from  the  rest. 

Mr.  Eve  (  "  Trans.  Odont.  Soc,"  1885)  calls  attention  to 
this  class  of  tumours,  and  inclines  to  the  view  that  they 
may  have  their  origin  in  tooth  germs  ;  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  he  figures  the  process  of  colloid  degeneration 
going  on  in  them,  resulting  in  the  formation  from  an 
epithelium  of  masses  of  stellate  cells  with  their  interspaces 
filled  with  colloid  material,  exactly  like  what  we  see  in  an 
enamel  organ.  And  in  the  poison  canal  of  a  viperine  tooth 
we  may  see  the  enamel  cells,  here  become  useless,  under- 
going this  very  degeneration. 

(')  "  rathologie  der  Ziihne,"  1870. 
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But  here  again  Broca's  classification  fails  to  be  quite 
satisfactory  :  granted  that  these  tumours  are  uncalcified 
odontomes,  calcified  odontomes  with  largely  proliferated 
enamel  organs  occur,  and  it  is  not  logical  to  widely  separate 
tlie  calcified  from  the  uncalcified  simply  because  of  the 
deposition  of  lime  salts  in  them,  if  so  be  that  their  genesis 
is  in  other  respects  the  same. 

Mr.  Sutton  (  "  An  Introduction  to  General  Pathology," 
18SG),  attacks  Broca's  classification,  and  proposes  an  alterna- 
tive one,  but  he  underrates  in  my  opinion  the  share  taken 
by  enamel  in  their  composition,  and  its  significance. 

He  would  divide  them  thus  : 

1.  Cementomata.  -S.  Osteo-dentomata. 

2.  Dentomata.  4.  Mixed  dentomata, 

classifying  them  according  to  the  prevalent  tissue  ])i-esent. 

Odontomes  of  Broca's  second  class  (odontomes  odontoplas- 
tiques)  require  somewhat  more  detailed  notice  ;  nt  tlie  date 
of  their  origin  tlie  dentine  germ  is  covered  by  a  layer  of 
odontoblasts,  more  or  less  completed,  but  dentine  has  not  yet 
been  formed.  Consequently,  when  the  bulb  has  become  the 
seat  of  an  irregular  outgrowth,  a  mass  is  produced  containing 
dentine  from  the  calcification  of  the  odontoblasts,  and  per- 
haps also  enamel,  the  enamel  organ  having  followed,  as  it 
tends  to  do,  the  wanderings  of  the  dentine  gei-m  ;  but  as  no 
part  of  a  tooth  had  as  yet  been  formed,  the  mass  may  be  a 
confused  heap  of  dental  tissues,  not  bearing  the  most  remote 
external  resemblance  to  a  tootli. 

It  will  be  well  to  note,  before  proceeding  further,  tliatthc 
product  of  the  calcification  of  a  dentine-pulp  is  by  no  means 
always  true  dentine  :  so  long  as  the  layer  of  odontoblasts 
coats  its  surface,  true  dentine  is  produced ;  but  this  layer 
is  easily  displaced  and  destroyed,  and,  once  destroyed,  is 
probably  never  formed  afresh.  Any  calcification  which 
may  take  place  after  the  destruction  of  the  odontoblasts 
will  assume  the  form  of  secondary  dentine,  or  of  confused 
bone-like  tissue,  but  no  more  true  dentine  can  be  formed. 
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The  foregoing  description  may  serve  to  explain  the  manner 
in  which  the  mass  here  figured  arose. 


Fig.  248.  (') 


In  this  case  the  second  molar  of  the  lower  jaw  was  repre- 
sented by  an  irregularly  flattened  mass,  composed  of  enamel, 
dentine,  and  a  bony  tissue  thrown  together  without  any 
apparent  regularity.  The  Avisdom  tooth  was  held  down 
beneath  this  most  extraordinary  mass.  The  nature  of  the 
case  not  having  been  rightly  understood,  a  portion  of  the 
jaw  including  it  was  removed ;  the  figure  showing  the 
appearance  presented  by  the  excised  portion  after  a  longi- 
tudinal section  had  been  made  through  it.  The  mass  when 
removed  from  its  receptacle  in  the  bone,  presented  no  resem- 
blance to  a  tooth.  From  its  surface  little  beads  of  enamel 
here  and  there  projected,  whilst  the  woodcut  fairly  represents 
the  naked-eye  appearance  of  the  section  through  its  middle. 
The  radiate  appearance  is  due  to  the  alternation  of  the 

(')  Shows  the  appearance  presented  by  a  vertical  section  through  a 
portion  of  the  lower  jaw,  in  which  was  enclosed  an  irregular  mass  of 
dental  tissues  representing  the  second  permanent  molar,  beneath  which 
the  wisdom  tooth  was  confined.  The  prominence  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
figure  shows  the  angle,  and  the  part  to  the  left  a  portion  of  the  ascending 
ramus  of  the  jaw. 
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structures  which  compose  it :  these  are  mainly  dentine  and 
a  bone-like  tissue,  which  in  some  places  occupies  a  position 
relatively  to  the  dentine  which  would  lead  to  the  inference 
that  it  is  cementum,  whilst  in  others  it  is  obviously  the 
result  of  the  calcification  of  portions  of  the  dentine  pulp 
which  had  lost  their  layer  of  odontoblasts,  and  had,  there- 
fore, ceased  to  produce  true  dentine  by  their  calcification. 
There  is  no  single  definite  pulp-cavity,  l)ut  the  dentinal  tubes 
radiate  from  numerous  small  canals,  and  become  lost  in  the 
confused  irregular  structures  which  abound  around  them. 
In  places  the  dentinal  tubes  radiate  with  considerable 
regulai'ity  from  these  central  canals,  whilst  in  others  they 
are  very  confused  and  irregular  in  their  course. 

Prior  to  the  operation  there  was  considerable  enlargement 
of  the  jaw  behind  the  first  permanent  molar,  where  a  hard, 
brown-looking  body  was  seen  projecting  slightly  above  the 
level  of  the  gum.  This  was  in  fact  the  upper  surface  of  this 
aberrant  tooth,  which,  from  its  position  relatively  to  the 
first  and  thii'd  molars,  is  shown  to  be  the  representative  of 
the  second  molar :  a  few  nodules  of  enamel  were  scattered 
over  this  exposed  surfixce.  The  patient  had  suffered  con- 
siderable pain  in  the  situation  of  the  enlargement  :  and  the 
case  having  been  regarded  as  one  of  disease  of  the  bone, 
which  was  likely  to  proceed  from  bad  to  worse,  the  portion 
of  jaw  figured  was  excised  by  Sir  W.  Fergusson. 

Dr.  Forget  records  a  somewhat  similar  case  :  the  mass  in 
this  instance  occupied  the  whole  space  between  the  first 
bicuspid  and  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  jaw,  and  was  by 
him  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  second  and  third 
molars  of  that  side,  the  crown  of  one  molar  and  the  second 
bicuspid  having  been  found  held  down  beneath  it.  For  the 
use  of  this  figure,  which  is  copied  from  Dr.  Forget's  memoir, 
"Des  Anomalies  dentaircs  ct  de  leur  influence  sur  les 
Maladies  des  Os  maxillaires,"  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Christopher  Heath. 

The  patient  in  whom  this  odontomc  occurred  was  aged 
twenty,  but  disease  of  the  jaw  had  first  been  remarked  at  the 
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age  of  five  years.  Behind  the  first  bicuspid  no  teeth  were  to 
be  seen,  but  the  jaw,  as  far  back  as  the  ramus,  was  the  seat 
of  a  smooth,  unyielding  tumour.  This  was  removed  by  a 
vertical  saw  cut  in  front  of  the  bicuspid,  and  a  horizontal  cut 
at  the  level  of  the  inferior  dental  foramen.    After  removal 


Fio.  249.  (1) 


the  jaw  was  found  to  be  expanded  over  an  uneven,  tuber- 
culated  oval  mass,  of  the  size  of  an  egg.  Beneath  it  at  one 
spot  (e)  was  found  the  crown  of  a  molar  tooth,  whilst 
between  it  and  the  bone  was  a  thick,  more  or  less  fibrous 
membrane.  On  microscopic  examination  it  was  found  to  be 
mainly  composed  of  dentine,  the  surface  of  which  was  in 
places  covered  with  enamel,  this  latter  dipping  down  into 
the  crevices,  at  the  bottom  of  which  cementum  was  found. 

In  this  case  resection  of  nearly  half  the  jaw  was  practised, 
but  in  a  case  related  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Harrison,  before  the 
Odontological  Society  (-),  a  mass  occupying  the  whole  space 

(1)  c,  first  bicuspid;  d,  second  bicuspid;  c,  first  molar;  a  and  6, 
portions  of  the  mass  which  protrude  through  tlie  bone. 

(2)  Prof.  C.  Wedl.     "  Pathologie  der  Ziihne,"  1870,  p.  125. 


j'it*tyi:u  ih':  'inf:W)r  attd  UMAur  t/seth  (auuh  away  khm/u- 
■uj<-jjii>.]\,  Iti^vhta  a  {frwv<;  ldr^>:  ei*o<j;rJj  Vj  r'^iHiYi;  x.]^h  la*t 
'/jjjt  of  the  X.hnsn'h  :  tlii«  h]j':*Ai\\'  i'iW'A  uj>  lyv  j^mijuJ^ttio/j, 

A  klw'shir  t^njif:,  ijj  which  t)j<;  /iia»is  J  viu;;  alyyv;  tip;  •»ivi</ui 
VAAh  wa«  reoKyvtjd  by  »4>eratUyo,  us  by  W<yU  a/id 

ii'^un;*:  XjukfiJi  fr'jtn  m<Afi\)i  <X  jaw*  ar<;  {fjv<^i,  H\tfjwiit{^  tb* 
rajyi'j  'yyjjtra/;tiojj  and  fiJlijjg-iijy  'yf  tbt-  ';avhy  k-ft, 

'i'li*;  '>dvxiU/toe  ni^rtiV^tjUA  in  tim  a/^f^/^i/jj/auyiiig  fijfiire  w 
'X«jv*fx  on  tt«  tipper,  and  c<>acar«  w  it«  lower  wrfiu;^;  it 

Whu  n.  eap  ov^r  a  ]ow<^r  i/iolar  t/xAb,  tiie 
j.'  it  by  iim  eu»pK      wbkb  luay  t/t;  tractad  ou  it« 

T\tH  upper  »urCa«*,  reprewefjted  m  the  figure,  w  partly 

..     Jt  wa«  uta/i<;  up 
iiT'r^iJar  tracUs  '/f  deutitie,  am<^u^  wbk^  lbldj»  etiaxi^^l 
i.  ;  i-fsd  down  ;  no  •whU-uutrk.ed  ceioentuui  wa*  foui^d. 

■J  ;,<-  >.f  •  ■  7r*s(!ieiitA!'l  jfj  H^i.  ^-OO  wa<;  i/xa/l*;  fn^ii  a  rerj' 
"jij;..,..'  ajid  wjJl  b^:n'<;  t»  ^fxeitipJify  tbt  u»ixaJ 

rtni'jturaJ  cbamcteriistk*  <^  tbe**  growtba.  It  u  trarensed 
by  parallel  vaAcular  tnf:t)i('/),  wblcb  here  and  there  dilate 


uot^y  pow.-bes,  or  \/miich  out  into  sereral  divigioius ;  from  tLe*t 
vav.ukr  tract*  the  dentiuaJ  tul.«e8  radiate  with  conisiderable 
nr^iiiarity, 

"YniM&t  JtremsJ  wf  Dent*]  Sweace," 
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Globular  masses  are  in  places  very  abundant,  and  at  the 

Fig.  251.  (}) 


peripheries  of  the  several  systems  of  dentinal  tubes  in-egular 
spaces  abound.    In  some  parts  enamel  is  continued  far  down 


FiQ.  252.  (2) 


into  clefts  and  fissures,  so  that  on  section  it  is  seen  lining 
cylindrical  spaces,  as  is  seen  at  the  point  h.  There  is  no 
distinct  investing  layer  of  cementum,  though  here  and  there 
the  clefts  are  occupied  by  lacuna;  with  numerous  canaliculi. 

(')  From  an  odontonie.    From  Heider  and  Wedl's  Atlas. 
('^)  Section  of  an  odontome. 
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111  microscopic  examination  of  odontomes,  it  is  very 
common  to  find  those  marks  of  alternations  of  absorption 
and  deposition  which  we  commonly  regard  as  evidences  of 
inflammation  :  the  accompanying  figure  of  calcified  osteo- 
clasts bedded  in  excavations  of  dentine  shows  this  character. 

As  will  be  inferred  from  the  recital  of  the  above  cases, 
there  is  a  danger  of  operations  of  needless  severity  being 
performed  tlu-ongh  a  failure  to  recognise  the  true  nature  of 
the  disease.  Indeed,  a  surgeon  so  experienced  as  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Heath,  has  put  upon  record  that  he  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  doing  this  himself,  but  the  operation  having  been 
postponed  for  a  time,  the  nature  of  the  disease  became  evident 
during  an  operation  undertaken  for  supposed  necrosis. 

The  case  is  so  instructive  that  it  may  be  quoted  in  full 
(Heath's  "Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Jaws,"  3rd  edition, 
p.  221):- 

"  Miss  C,  aged  eighteen,  the  daughter  of  a  dental  surgeon, 
was  brought  to  me  in  July,  1881,  with  a  considerable 
swelling  of  the  right  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  some  of  which 
was  evidently  inflammatory,  and  partly  tlie  result  of  previous 
treatment ;  but  there  was,  I  thought,  suflicient  evidence  of 
expansion  of  the  jaw  to  warrant  the  opinion  that  a  tumour 
was  present,  and  I  therefoi'e  recommended  the  removal  of  a 
portion  of  the  jaw.  Suppuration  was  then  present,  and 
with  the  finger  a  rough  surface  of  apparently  exposed 
bone  could  be  felt,  but  this  I  regarded  as  the  result  of 
inflammatory  action  excited  by  the  injudicious  irritation  of 
a  periosteal  gi-owth,  since  partial  necrosis  of  a  jaw  involved 
by  cartilaginous  or  malignant  growths,  which  have  been 
irritated  by  exploratory  measures,  is  in  my  experience  by 
no  means  uncommon.  The  patient  had  the  advantage  of 
the  opinion  of  Sir  James  Paget,  who  was  not  perfectly 
satisfied  as  to  the  existence  of  a  tumour,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  case  might  prove  to  be  one  of  necrosis. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  operation  was  postponed. 

"  On  my  return  to  town  in  September  I  found  the  patient 
improved  in  health,  and  the  swelling  diminished  by  the  sub- 
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sidence  of  the  inflammation,  but  a  considerable  enlargement  of 
the  lower  jaw  still  present,  with  a  sinus  opening  externally. 

"From  the  mouth  a  white  mass  was  visible,  which, 
appearing  among  granulations,  looked  like  necrosis,  and  I 
agreed  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  remove  this, 
although  I  could  not  think  it  accounted  for  the  expansion 
of  the  jaw.  On  September  the  8th,  with  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  Snow,  the  patient  was  put  under  chloroform,  and  I 
proceeded  to  examine  the  mouth  with  my  finger.  I  soon 
found  that  the  white  mass  was  not  bone  but  tooth,  and  thus 
was  unable  to  make  out  its  outline.  I  was  unable  to  make 
any  impression  with  chisel  or  gouge,  but  at  last  with  an 
elevator  succeeded  in  lifting  out  of  its  bed  a  mass  of  dental 
structures  forming  the  odontome  shown  in  the  figures. 

"  The  mass  measured  1|  inches  antero-posteriorly,  1  inch 
transversely,  and  Ij  inches  from  above  downwards.  It 
weighed  315  grains. 

"  A  section  of  the  odontome  has  been  made,  and  it  has 
been  submitted  to  Mr.  Charles  Tomes,  who  has  kindly 
furnished  the  following  report  : — 

"  The  whole  surface  of  the  odontoma  is  nodulated  and 
roughened  by  stalactitic  excrescences,  and  there  is  at  no 
point  any  form  recalling  the  character  of  a  tooth  crown. 

"  The  surface  of  a  section  pi-esents  a  complicated  marbled 
pattern,  due  to  the  admixtiu'e  of  several  dental  tissues,  and 
it  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  that  form  of  dentine 
known  as  '  plici-dentine,'  or  '  labyrintho-dentine.'  On  the 
whole  the  mass  is  of  tolerably  uniform  structure  throughout, 
though  there  is  an  area  of  somewhat  simpler  structure  in 
its  upper  and  central  portion,  from  which  folds  of  dentine 
appear  to  radiate.  So  far  as  it  goes,  this  would  seem  to 
point  to  the  whole  mass  being  the  product  of  a  single  tooth 
germ,  rather  than  that  of  several  fused  together,  a  matter 
which  was  left  in  some  doubt  by  the  absence  of  an  accurate 
history  of  the  case. 

"  The  excrescences  of  the  surface,  as  well  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  interior,  are  made  up  of  folds  of  dentine,  in 
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which  dentinal  tubes  are  very  abundant,  and  which  surround 
flattened  remnants  of  pulp  chambers ;  between  and  intimately 
blended  with  this  comparatively  well-formed  dentine,  is  a 
more  coarsely  calcified  material,  containing  numerous  lacunae, 
and  permeated  by  vascular  channels, — in  f;xct,  osteo-dentine. 

"  Enamel  is  present  upon  some  of  tlie  nodules  of  the 
surface,  but  it  does  not  by  anj'  means  form  a  complete 
investment ;  where  present  it  dips  in  folds,  following  the 
convolutions  of  the  dentine,  and  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  mass,  though  not  very  abundantly.  It 
is  nowhere  well  formed,  being  brownish  and  opaque. 

"This  odontoma  is  the  product  of  the  formative  dentine 
pulp  of  a  tooth  (or  teeth),  which  has,  in  place  of  remaining 
simple,  budded  out  innumerable  processes  on  all  sides,  and 
finally  has  calcified  ;  its  enamel  pulp  has  in  parts  followed 
the  complexities  of  its  surface,  and  in  parts  failed  to  do  so, 
or,  at  all  events,  has  failed  to  perpetuate  itself  by  calcifica- 
tion." 

These  irregularities  in  the  form  and  size  of  the  dentine 
pulp  may,  as  development  goes  on,  give  place  to  a  more 
normal  process,  so  that  we  occasionally  find  that  at  the 
bottom  of  a  warty-looking  irregular  mass  are  tolerably 
normal  roots.  Such  tectli  have  been  described  as  "  warty 
teeth  "  by  Mr.  Salter,  but  it  seems  objectionable  to  multiply 
names,  and  they  have,  therefore,  here  been  included  under 
the  same  heading  as  those  in  which  the  abnormal  develop- 
ment continues  till  the  last. 

The  tendency  towards  the  assumption  of  tlie  normal  form 
in  the  fangs  is  well  illustrated  bv  the  accompanying  figure. 
The  crown  is  perfectly  colossal,  though  it  retains  in  a 
measure  the  typical  form  of  four  cusps ;  the  investment  of 
enamel  is  imperfect,  but  the  cement  is  continued  from  the 
fangs  over  the  crown,  on  the  sides  and  top  of  which  it 
attains  to  a  great  thickness. 

Passing  on  to  the  next  class,  the  "  odontomes  coronaires  " 
of  Broca,  we  no  longer  have  a  shapeless  mass  in  which  little 
or  no  resemblance  to  a  tooth  can  be  traced.    As  these 
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originate  after  the  commencement  of  calcification,  at  a  time 
when  there  is  a  cap  of  dentine  over  the  pulp,  this  crown  is 
always  to  be  found  bearing  a  tolerably  close  resemblance  to 
that  of  a  normal  tooth,  however  much  the  aspect  of  the 


Fig.  253.  (•) 


whole  mass  may  be  altered  by  subsequent  outgrowths  of  the 
pulp.    This  form  of  odontome  is  far  more  common  than 


Fig.  254.  (^) 


that  last  described,  and  is  exemplified  by  the  specimen  here 
figured,  which  is  taken  from  my  father's  collection.  Here 
the  outgrowth  is  limited  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
tooth. 

A  similar  specimen  has  been  figured  by  Mr.  Salter,  in  his 

(')  Natural  size.  From  Heider  and  Wedl's  "Atlas  zur  Pathologie  der 
Ziiline." 

{')  Small  odontome,  from  the  incisor  region. 
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article  in  Holmes's  "  Dictionary  of  Surgery,"  in  which  there 
has  been  a  localised  hypertrophy  of  the  formative  pulp.  In 
some  instances  the  defective  tooth  is  not  the  subject  of  any 
very  obvious  deformity,  though  it  is  usually  somewhat 
irregular  in  shape  and  enlarged  at  some  point.  The  enamel 
investing  the  crown  may  be,  and  often  is,  perfectly  well- 
developed  ;  but  we  shall  find  at  some  point  a  slight 
depression,  in  the  centre  of  wliich  is  a  small  dark  spot.  If 

Fia.  2r,5.  (1) 


the  tooth  be  divided  through  its  long  axis,  M-e  shall  find 
that  the  dark  centre  of  the  depression  is  in  fact  the  choked- 
up  orifice  of  a  cavity  situated  within  the  substance  of  the 
tooth,  external,  however,  and  perfectly  unconnected  with 
the  pulp-cavity.  If  the  section  be  a  fortunate  one,  we  shall 
be  able  to  trace  the  enamel  as  it  is  continued  from  the 
exterior  of  the  tooth  through  the  orifice  into  the  cavity,  the 
surface  of  which  is  lined  more  or  less  completely  with  this 
tissue. 

But  besides  these  cavities,  whicli  are  in  reality  outside  the 
tooth,  we  shall  also  very  generally  discover,  on  microscopic 
examination,  that  there  are  other  cavities,  which  are  con- 

(')  Shows  a  section  of  an  upper  tootli  in  wliicli  a  cavity,  c,  is  formed 
exteniid  to  tlic  pulp-cavity,  d.  It  is  lineil  witli  a  thin  layer  of  somewhat 
iuiperfectly-developed  enamel,  and  communicates  with  the  surface  of  the 
tooth  at  «. 
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tinuous  with  the  main  pulp-cavity,  and  these  by  the  direction 
of  the  dentinal  tubes  radiating  from  them  will  generally 
serve  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  abnormality  has 
originated. 

Deep  fissures  are  in  some  cases  formed  upon  the  lingual 
surfaces  of  the  incisors,  near  their  bases,  leaving  a  basal 
ridge.  Now,  if  we  imagine  one  of  these  ridges,  sufficiently 
thick  to  contain  in  its  centre  a  process  of  the  pulp-cavity,  to 
rise  up  still  higher  and  approximate  itself  at  the  top  to  the 
surface  of  the  tooth,  the  orifice  leading  to  the  space  between 
it  and  the  back  of  the  tooth  would  become  contracted,  and 
we  should  have  a  condition  of  things  not  very  dissimilar  to 
that  presented  by  the  specimens  here  described. 

A  tooth  presenting  this  sort  of  deformity  was  presented  to 
the  Odontological  Society  by  Mr.  Margetson  :  the  appended 
figure  is  borrowed  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 


Fig.  256.  (') 


Sometimes,  however,  the  malformation  commences  after 
the  crown  of  the  tooth  has  been  completed,  and  whilst  the 
roots  are  in  process  of  formation.  These  "  odontomes 
radiculaires "  are  rare,  only  a  few  cases  having  been 
recorded,  though  Mr.  Sutton  has  found  them  to  be  com- 
paratively common  in  lower  animals.    Of  these  one  is  in 

Q)  Mr.  Margetson's  specimen. 
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the  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ('),  one  is  recorded 
by  Dr.  Forget  (-),  and  another  by  Heider  and  Wedl  (•'')  in 
their  Atlas ;  a  fourth  was  presented  to  the  Odontological 
Society  by  Mr.  Hare,  of  Limerick,  and  described  and  figured 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  (•^),  in  whose  museum  the 
specimen  now  is. 

In  tliesc  cases  the  growth  is  due  to  a  hypertrophy  of  the 
formative  tooth  pulp  arising  after  the  development  of  the 
tooth  is  nearl\'  complete ;  hence  in  those  two  cases  which 
have  been  thoroughly  examined,  the  tooth  and  its  fangs 
were  found  but  little  altered,  although  the  latter  lay  im- 
bedded in  tlie  mass  which  had  grown  around  them. 


Fig.  257.  (^) 


This  is  the  case  in  the  specimen  liere  figured  from  a 
slight  sketch  made  some  years  ago  in  Boston :  on  the  riglit- 
hand  side  is  the  comparatively  normal  tooth,  seen  in  section, 
and  on  the  left  is  the  new  outgrowth,  which  is  of  very 
irregular  form. 

(')  Specimen  1022,  Pathological  Series.  Guy's  Hospital  Reports, 
.series  iii.,  vol.  xiv.,  and  Art.  "Diseases  of  the  Teeth,"  by  S.  J.  Salter, 
in  Holmes's  "Dictionary  of  Surgery,''  2nd  edition. 

(-)  "Des  Anomalies  dentairos  et  de  leur  Influence  sur  la  Production 
des  Maladies  des  Us  raaxillaires."  Par  A.  Forget.  Paris,  1860.  Plate  ii. 
Figs.  1  and  2. 

(^)  "  .Ulas  zur  Pathologic  der  Zahnc,"  von  Prof.  Heider  und  Prof.  C. 
Wedl.    Leipzig,  1868.    Taf.  ii.,  Figs.  28  and  29. 

(*)  Transactions  of  the  Odontological  Society,  vol.  iii.,  p.  33.'),  J.  Tomes; 
and  2nd  scries,  vol.  iv.,  p.  81,  Charles  S.  Tomes. 

('')  Section  of  an  odontome  in  the  Boston  Medical  Mu.scuni. 
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Dr.  Forget's  case,  of  which  a  figure  is  here  given,  was 
further  examined  by  Professor  Broca,  who  satisfied  himself 
that  its  origin  was  in  an  outgrowth  of  the  dentinal  pulp, 
though  no  actual  dentine  was  found  in  the  mass,  which  was 
of  indistinct  bony  structure.  For  the  use  of  the  annexed 
woodcut  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  C.  Heath. 


The  whole  mass  came  away  on  an  attempt  being  made  to 
extract  the  decayed  tooth  which  formed  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  growth. 

Mr.  Moon  has  recorded  a  case  occurring  in  a  female 
aged  38  ;  there  had  been  swelling  of  eight  years'  duration, 
with  closure  of  the  jilws,  increasing  at  times  :  sometimes 
there  was  immense  swelling,  extending  upwards  so  as  to 
pass  behind  the  tuberosity  of  the  upper  jaw.  On  examina- 
tion a  bony  mass  was  foi;nd  to  lie  behind  the  lower  wisdom 
tooth  to  which  it  was  attached,  and  after  removal  was  seen 
to  belong  to  the  class  of  radicular  odontomes. 

Another  very  remarkable  specimen  was  placed  in  my 
hands  for  examination  by  Dr.  Barrett,  of  Buffalo,  which  at 
first  sight  would  have  been  regarded  as  an  odontome ;  a 
molar  tooth,  perfectly  normal  as  regards  its  crown  and  two- 
thirds  of  its  roots,  had  the  ends  of  its  roots  merged  in  a 
rounded,  rough-surfaced  mass,  nearly  as  large  as  the  tooth 
itself.  Not  being  at  liberty  to  interfere  with  the  specimen, 
I  was  not  able  to  investigate  it  quite  fully,  but  it  appeared  to 
me  that  the  roots  had  been  pretty  completely  formed,  and 
that  they  had  been  subsequently  embraced  by  a  soft  growth 


Fio.  258. 
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originating  at  their  ends,  and  that  this  had  subsequently 
calcified. 

But  by  far  the  largest  specimen  which  has  been  met  M-ith 
in  the  human  subject  is  that  now  in  the  museum  of  tlie 
Odontological  Society,  from  whose  Transactions  the  sub- 
joined figures  are  borrowed  {he.  cif.).    The  mass,  which  is 


represented  of  its  natural  size,  is  seen  to  be  attached  to  and 
to  surround  the  root  of  an  upper  molar  tooth. 

Before  a  section  had  been  carried  through  the  crown  and 
roots  of  the  tooth,  and  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  tumour, 
it  was  supposed  to  be  an  exostosis  ;  Mr.  Salter  ('),  objecting 
to  this  view,  designated  it  by  the  term  "  dilated  hypei'- 
ti'ophied  tooth-fang ; "  and  it  was  also  suggested  that  it 
might  be  a  calcified  cyst.  The  examination  of  the  section, 
however,  renders  each  and  all  of  these  views  as  to  its  nature 
untenable.  As  is  seen  in  the  subjoined  figure  (Fig.  261), 
the  fangs  of  the  tooth  are  not  dilated  nor  hypertrophied,  but 
are  of  rather  small  size :  at  some  point,  not  seen  in  the 
section,  there  has  sprung  from  the  dentinal  pulp  an  out- 
growth, which  has  completely  enveloped  the  fangs,  and 
grown  out  into  a  great  lobulated  mass. 

The  examination  of  the  sections  made  along  the  lines  a  h, 
b  c,  and  d  cl,  I'evcalcd  the  following  structures.  At  the  top 
were  the  fangs  of  the  tooth,  bedded  in  the  mass  ;  an  invest- 
ment of  cementum  of  varying  thickness  completely  encased 
the  whole,  following  all  the  iiTegularities  of  its  outline. 


Fig.  259. 


(')  Holmes's  "Dictionary  of  Surgery"  (loc.  cil.). 
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Inside  these  layers  of  cementum,  came  a  shell  of  dentine, 
seen  at  the  right-hand  lower  corner  of  the  figure  ;  the  tubes 
in  this  layer  of  dentine  radiated  outwards,  and  were  disposed 
with  considerable  regularity :  the  inner  surface  of  this 
dentine  shell  was,  however,  far  less  regular  in  its  outline 
than  its  outer  surface,  the  interior  being  filled  up  with  an 
ill-defined  osseous  structure.  At  the  part  marked  d  d  the 
dentine  shell  was  entirely  absent. 


FiQ.  260.  (>) 


In  the  specimen  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  the  only 
section  which  has  been  made  is  at  a  part  of  the  mass 
nearly  corresponding  to  the  line  d  d  in  the  specimen  hei'e. 
described  :  so  that  its  relation  with  the  tooth-fang  is  purely 
a  matter  of  conjecture  ;  and  in  the  one  figured  by  Heider 
and  Wedl  nothing  of  its  relation  to  the  fangs  is  shown. 
For  this  and  other  reasons  (-)  the  proposed  name  "  hyper- 

(^)  Difigram  showing  portion  of  the  sections  made. 

(")  See  Odontological  Society's  Transactions,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  81  and  103. 
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trophied  dilated  tooth-fang "  seems  inapplicable.  The 
manner  of  origin  of  tlie  tumour  is  tolerably  clear  :  at  a 
certain  period  in  the  development  of  the  dentine  pulp,  an 
outgrowth  takes  place ;  which,  though  often  connected  by 
only  a  very  small  pedicle  with  the  rest  of  the  normal  pulp 
(see  description  of  an  odontome  in  Transactions  of  Odonto- 
logical  Society,  Feb.  1872),  grows  up  around  and  embraces 
a  considerable  portion  of  tlie  tooth  or  its  fangs.  Being 
contained  within  the  tooth  capsule  it  receives  an  investment 
of  cementum  on  its  surface,  within  W'hich  the  pulp  has 
become  calcified  into  dentine  or  bony  tissue.  The  in- 
complete calcification,  or  death  of  portions  of  the  pulp,  may 
lead  to  the  existence  of  cavities  in  the  interior ;  or  it  may 

Fia.  261.  (') 


become  absolutely  solid,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  in  the 
specimen  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  The 

(')  Section  made  along  the  line  a  b.  Tlio  upiier  edge  of  the  dentine 
Bhell  is  at  the  right-hand  lower  eorner  of  tiie  figure. 

u  u  2 
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result  of  calcification  of  the  outgrowth  of  the  dentinal  pulp 
is  true  dentine  only  so  long  as  the  odontoblast  layer,  or 
"  membrana  eboris,"  retains  its  integrity ;  so  soon  as  this 
is  lost,  the  remainder  of  the  pulp  becomes  converted  into  an 
irregular  osseous  structure.  Thus  in  the  specimen  here 
figured,  as  also  in  that  described  by  Mr.  Salter,  there  is  a 
mere  thin  shell  of  true  dentine,  the  interior  of  which  is 
filled  up  by  the  products  of  calcification  subseqiiently  to  the 
production  of  true  dentine  :  whilst  at  the  lowest  point  of 
the  first-named  specimen  (along  the  line  d  d)  no  true 
dentine  was  found,  but  only  an  irregular  bony  structure, 
enclosed  in  thick  laminated  cementum. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
correct  diagnosis  of  these  various  forms  of  odontome  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  importance,  since  an  error  will  probably 
lead  to  an  unnecessarily  severe  operation ;  as  has,  indeed, 
already  happened  in  several  cases.  To  distinguish  those 
encysted  fibrous  tumours  which  Professor  Broca  claims  as 
odontomes,  from  ordinary  fibrous  tumours  of  the  jaw  before 
the  actual  operation,  is  perhajDS  hardly  possible ;  but  the 
distinct  limitation  of  such  a  tumour,  joined  with  the  absence 
of  one  or  more  teeth,  might  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  its  circum- 
scribed nature,  and  an  incision  over  it  would  serve  to  show 
whether  it  was  encysted,  or  widely  fused  with  surrounding 
structures,  without  much  interfering  with  the  operation, 
should  the  latter  be  found  to  be  the  case. 

The  absence  of  one  or  more  teeth  from  their  proper  places 
is  a  character  which  has  constantly  existed  in  the  cases 
hitherto  recorded  ;  thovigh  it  is,  of  course,  conceivable  that 
the  pulp  of  a  supernumerary  tooth  might  take  on  this 
morbid  development.  And  this  has  actually  been  observed 
in  animals,  in  whom  supernumerary  teeth  are  comparatively 
rare.  But  wherever  in  cases  of  enlargement  of  the  jaw, 
teeth  are  found  to  have  never  made  their  appearance,  there 
is  a  very  strong  probability  that  the  missing  tooth  is  at  tlie 
bottom  of  the  mischief;  and  if  this  fact  be  steadily  kept 
in  mind,  many  severe  operations  may  be  avoided,  and  the 
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tooth  tumour  removed  with  but  sHght  destruction  of  the 
bone. 

Contrary  to  wliat  might  have  been  expected,  these  odon- 
tomos  remain  for  a  considerable  time  without  giving  rise  to 
any  inconvenience  ;  they  may  even  take  up  their  position 
with  the  other  teeth  and  perform  their  share 'of  mastication, 
as  is  well  exemplified  by  an  euormons  odoutome  attached  to 
the  molar  of  a  horse,  which  is  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Odontological  Society,  and  was  described  in  the  Transactions 
for  February,  1872.  Sooner  or  later,  howevei',  they  generally 
set  up  inflammation  in  the  suiTounding  parts,  and  profuse 
and  prolonged  suppuration  ensues,  leading  to  the  inference 
that  the  bone  is  diseased.  Of  course  the  immediate  removal 
of  the  mass  is  the  only  available  treatment ;  and  in  most 
cases  this  can  easily  be  effected  through  the  moutli,  without 

Fig.  262.  (i) 


making  any  external  incision,  portions  of  the  bone  over- 
lying it  being  removed  with  a  Key's  saw,  or  by  bone-nippers 
and  a  gouge. 

The  removal  of  the  mass  will  be  followed  by  subsidence  of 


(')  Jlr.  Sutton's  specimen  of  odontome  in  the  jaw  of  a  goat. 
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all  the  symptoms,  and  the  large  cavity  left  in  the  bone  "will 
very  speedily  contract  and  fill  up,  leaving  no  permanent  gap 
behind. 

As  has  been  incidentally  mentioned  odontomes  occur  with 
some  frequency  in  animals,  and  Mr.  Sutton's  paper,  so  often 
referred  to,  will  be  found  to  give  a  very  complete  account  of 
them.  He  has  met  with  one  at  the  base  of  the  incisor  of  an 
agouti,  and  with  four  in  the  jaws  of  a  single  marmot,  all  in 
connection  with  the  roots  of  incisors  of  persistent  growth. 

But  the  most  instructive,  perhaps,  of  the  many  which  he 
records,  is  one  which  was  met  within  the  jaws  of  a  goat,  in 
which  each  antrum  was  occupied  by  a  thick  walled  cyst,  in 
the  interior  of  which  was  a  molar  tooth.  The  walls  of  these 
appear  to  be  the  walls  of  the  tooth-follicle  enormously 
thicJiened,  and  had  the  mass  gone  on  to  further  calcification, 
there  wotild  have  resulted  an  odontome  composed  mainly  of 
cementum,  like  those  usually  met  with  in  ungulates. 

Thus  the  specimen  gives  i;s  a  view  of  an  odontome  in  an 
early  stage,  and  is  thus  of  much  general  interest. 


DENTIGEROUS  CYSTS. 

Tumours  containing  confused  masses  of  tootli-striictiirc 
have  been  met  with  clsowliere  than  in  the  jaws. 

Ovarian  cysts  arc  sometimes  met  with  Avhich  contain, 
amongst  other  structui'cs,  teeth,  sometimes  implanted  in  a 


Fig.  2C3.  {>) 


species  of  juw  ;  a  good  example  of  this,  here  figured,  is  in 
the  Museum  at  Boston,  Mass. 

Cysts  are  also  found  in  the  mouth  and  neighbouring  parts 
other  than  the  jaws  :  for  example,  these  dermoid  cysts  have 
been  met  with  in  the  substance  of  the  tongue,  and  in  the 

(')  From  an  ovarian  cyst.    Specimen  in  Boston  Medical  Museum. 
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large  majority  of  recorded  cases  have  not  been  detected  till 
the  period  of  full  adult  life. 

Confused  masses  of  dental  tissues  have  been  met  with 
about  the  jaetrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  in  horses, 
and  in  one  instance,  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  was  found  to 
be  the  seat  of  a  tumour  containing  dentine  ;  but  as  is 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Sutton,  these  are  to  be  regarded  as 
dermoid  cysts  and  not  as  true  dentigerous  cysts.  This 
author,  analysing  the  conditions  present  where  dermoid 
cysts  arise,  points  out  that  they  occm-  in  the  situation  of 
obsolete  canals,  once  of  functional  importance  in  lower 
animal  forms  ;  where  malformations  exist  in  the  way  of 
locking  in  or  adventitious  mixture  of  parts  derived  from 
the  epiblast,  hypoblast,  and  mesoblast ;  and  that  these 
adventitious  elements  and  dilated  canals  jilay  the  part  of 
tumour  germs. 

But  the  term  "  Dentigerous  Cyst "  is  limited  in  its 
application  to  cysts  which  arise  in  connection  with  developing 
teeth,  or  teeth  which,  though  their  development  has  been 
completed,  are  retained  within  the  substance  of  the  jaw.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  they  are  connected  with  permanent 
teeth,  and  in  some  instances  with  supernumerary  teeth.  A 
remarkable  case  of  dentigerous  cyst  containing  super- 
numerary teeth  occurred  in  the  j^ractice  of  Mr.  Tellander, 
and  was  described  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Odontological 
Society  for  the  year  1862,  whence  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion is  borrowed.  The  teeth,  the  number  of  which  was  no 
less  than  twenty-eight,  mostly  present  the  usual  character 
of  supernumerary  teeth ;  some  are  built  up  of  adherent 
denticles,  and  some  are  of  very  irregular  form,  one  having 
no  less  than  nine  cusps.  When  first  seen  by  Mr.  Tellander, 
the  patient  stated  that  on  the  right  side  of  the  upper  jaw 
the  canine,  bicuspids,  and  first  molar  had  failed  to  make 
their  appearance.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  a  hard,  painless 
swelling  appeared  on  that  side  of  the  jaw  which  subsequently 
became  inflamed  and  painful.  When  first  brought  under 
observation  there  was  enlargement  of  the  bone  and  great 
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swelling  of  the  surrounding  soft  parts  ;  a  profuse  discharge 
of  pus  oozed  up  round  the  root  of  a  temporary  molar  which 
had  been  retained. 

On  proceeding  to  remove  the  supposed  carious  bone,  it  was 
found  that  tliere  were  a  number  of  loose  hard  bodies  enclosed 
in  a  shell  of  dead  bone,  and  these  proved  to  be  the  teeth 
here  figured;  but  as  their  importance  was  not  at  first 
recognized,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  some  were  lost. 

x\.fter  the  lapse  of  six  months,  all  swelling  of  the  jaw  had 

Fig.  264. 


subsided,  but  a  bicuspid  tooth  had  made  its  appearance  in 
the  very  place  from  which  all  the  supernumerary  teeth  had 
been  removed, — a  circumstance  which  is  very  extraordinary, 
seeing  that  it  must  have  been  in  very  close  proximity  with 
the  cyst  and  its  contents,  and  yet  was  unatt'ected. 

But  a  still  more  remarkable  case  of  a  cyst  containing 
supernumeraiy  teeth  occurred  in  India  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Mathias.  The  patient,  aged  twenty-five,  was  unable  to 
close  his  moutli  on  account  of  the  presence  of  a  large  tumour 
in  tlie  front  of  tlie  upper  jaw,  which  pressed  the  lip  up 
against  the  nose.  The  surface  of  the  tumour  was  eroded  by 
ulcers,  from  which  a  profuse  ofiensive  discharge  poured  out. 
The  man  was  much  emaciated,  and  the  appearance  presented 
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was  that  of  malignant  disease ;  but  on  passing  a  probe  into 
the  tumour  it  was  found  to  strike  on  a  hard  loose  body, 
which  proved  to  be  an  agglomeration  of  ill-formed  teeth. 
One  after  another  the  whole  of  the  teeth  figured  on  this 
page  were  removed;  but  as  there  are  fractured  surfaces 
which  will  not  fit  together,  the  inference  is  that  some  have 
been  lost.    The  soft  parts  around  rapidly  returned  to  a 


Fig.  265.  (') 


healthy  condition,  and  all  deformity  disappeared.  The 
teeth  absent  from  the  mouth  were  the  central  and  lateral 
incisors,  the  canines  occupying  their  usual  position. 

The  masses  of  tooth-svibstauce  removed  are  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Odontological  Society,  and  a  more  full 


(1)  Contents  of  dentigerous  cyst.    Mr.  Mathias's  case. 
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account  of  the  case  will  be  found  in  the  Transactions, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  365. 

Cysts,  however,  arising  in  connection  with  teeth  retained 
in  the  jaw  do  not  always  contain  a  number  of  supcrnumei'ary 
teeth,  l)ut  often  only  one  tooth,  which  comnionh'  belongs  to 
the  permanent  set,  though  there  are  cases  recorded  of  cysts 
arising  in  connection  with  temporary  teeth. 

Teeth  which  lie  buried  in  the  jaw  do  not  by  any  means 
invariably  give  rise  to  irritation.  Numerous  examples  of 
teeth  occupying  abnormal  situations  ai"e  to  be  found  in 
museums,  with  no  sign  of  disease  around  them ;  and  there 
are  even  instances  of  teeth  inverted  and  embraced  between 
the'  fangs  of  other  teeth,  whose  presence  has  never  been 
suspected  until  the  erupted  tooth  has  been  extracted  in 
consequence  of  caries. 

But  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  these  retained  teeth  cause 


Fig.  266.  (') 


to  be  developed  around  them  a  cyst  with  bony  walls.  An 
excellent  example  of  this  is  hero  figured :  the  drawing  is 
taken  from  a  wax  model  of  a  portion  of  the  lower  jaw 
excised  by  M.  Maisonneuve  :  at  the  bottom  of  the  cyst  is 
seen  a  canine  tooth  lying  horizontally.     In  this  case  a 

(')  Cyst  of  the  lower  jaw,  coataining  a  canine  tooth.  M.  Maisonneuve's 
case. 
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saline  fluid  flowed  from  an  opening  behind  one  of  the  front 
teeth,  leading  into  the  cyst. 

In  this  case  the  patient's  age  (fifty-six)  would  add  to  the 
difficulty  of  diagnosis,  as  dentigerous  cysts,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  come  under  tlie  surgeon's  notice  at  a  much  earlier  age. 

A  considerable  number  of  such  cases  have  from  time  to 
time  been  put  on  record,  and  the  museums  of  the  different 
London  hospitals,  many  of  them,  contain  portions  of  jaws 
which  have  been  removed  through  a  mistake  in  the  diagnosis. 
The  cysts  in  these  cases  have  generally  consisted  of  a  thick 
soft  membrane,  outside  which  comes  a  bony  shell,  formed  by 
the  bone  of  the  jaw  expanded  over  the  growth  within  it. 
This  membrane  in  some  instances  becomes  calcified,  as  is 
well  exemplified  in  Fig.  271 ;  or  it  may  become  infiltrated 
by  earthy  salts,  without  definite  structural  arrangements. 

Some  of  these  cyst-walls  when  examined  have  been  found 
to  be  lined  with  a  distinct  polyhedral  epithelium,  the  origin 
of  which  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand ;  from  the  inner 
surface  shreds  often  hang  loosely  into  the  cavity  which  have 
been  supposed  to  be  uncalcified  portions  of  tooth-germs,  as 
they  sometimes  bear  small  nodules  of  dentine  and  enamel. 

The  tooth  very  generally  has  its  crown  projecting  into  the 
cavity,  while  its  root  is  buried  in  the  cyst-wall ;  sometimes, 
nowever,  the  ■whole  tooth  appears  to  lie  free. 

Mr.  Heath  met  with  a  large  cyst  in  the  lower  jaw,  which 
when  punctured  was  found  to  be  quite  empty,  the  fluid 
which  it  once  had  doubtless  contained  having  been  wholly 
absorbed.  No  tooth  was  discovered  at  the  time  of  the 
operation,  but  after  some  little  suppuration  had  occurred, 
one  (a  bicuspid),  which  had  previously  been  buried  in  the  cyst- 
wall,  came  to  light. 

The  cyst  is  usually  filled  with  a  clear  glairy  fluid,  in  the 
first  instance  ;  but  not  uncommonly  it  has  become  inflamed 
at  some  period,  and  its  contents  will  then  be  pus,  or  perhaps 
a  yellowish  fluid  loaded  with  cholesterine. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  cyst  appears  to  give  rise  to  a 
distinctly  localised  enlargement  of  the  bone ;  but  in  some 
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instances,  as  in  the  very  remarkable  case  recorded  by- 
Mr.  Fearn  Q-),  the  whole  jaw  was  expaudeil  by  a  separation 

Fin.  267.  {-) 


of  its  internal  and  external  plates,  extending  from  the 

Fio.  2G8.  (3) 


ascending  ramns  on  the  one  side,  to  a  point  Ijcyond  the 
symphysis  on  the  other.    The  figure  of  tliis  jaw  here  given 

(>)  "British  Medical  Journal,"  August  27,  1864. 
(-)  Mr.  Fearn's  case  of  dcntigerous  cyst. 
(^)  Dr.  Marshall's  ca.se  of  dcntigerous  cyst. 
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is  borrowed  from  Mr.  Heath's  "  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the 
Jaws,"  where  a  very  comprehensive  account  of  dentigerous 
cysts  is  to  be  found. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Marshall  (  "  Chicago  MedicalJournal,"  January, 
1884),  describes  a  dentigerous  cyst  in  a  boy  aged  sixteen, 
which  had  been  noticed  for  two  years.  On  being  incised  it 
was  found  to  contain  about  four  drams  of  fluid,  and  it  had 
loosened  and  displaced  the  first  and  second  permanent 


Fig.  269.  Q) 


molars  ;  well  up  towards  the  sigmoid  notch  the  crown  of 
the  wisdom-tooth  could  be  felt.  On  this  being  grasped  it 
readily  came  away,  having  little  or  no  root,  and  the  condyle 
and  back  of  the  ramus  were  found  to  be  loose  and  detached 
from  the  surrounding  parts,  being  apparently  necrosed. 

(2)  Eight  half  of  the  lower  jaw,  expanded  out  by  a  dentigerous  cyst. 
a,  inverted  wisdom  tooth  ;  h,  internal  wall  of  the  cyst ;  c,  inferior  dental 
canal.  M.  Lisfranc's  case.  I  am  indebted  to  Jlr.  Christopher  Heath  for 
the  use  of  the  woodcut. 
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The  periosteum  being  comparatively  uninjured,  the  ramus, 
and  what  is  more  extraordinary,  the  articuhxtion,  were 
almost  completely  reformed,  so  that  two  years  afterwards 
hardly  any  deformity  or  inconvenience  remained. 

Another  case,  in  which  the  whole  of  one  ranuis  was 
expanded,  is  given  by  Dr.  Forget  in  the  work  before  referred 
to.  The  tumour,  wliich  proved  to  be  a  cyst  in  which  lay  an 
inverted  wisdom-tooth,  had  been  slowly  growing  for  ten 
years,  and  at  the  time  of  operation  was  larger  than  a  hen's 
eo-".  In  this  case  the  half  of  the  jaw  was  removed  l)y 
M.  Lisfranc,  the  patient  recovering  the  operation  well ; 
though  of  course,  had  the  tine  nature  of  the  case  been 
recognized,  this  formidable  procedure  would  have  been  un- 
necessary. 

Tliis  inversion  of  a  tooth  is  not  uncommonly  fonnd  in 
cases  of  dentigerous  cyst  ;  as  is  seen  in  the  following  case, 
related  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work  : — 

xV  girl  of  sixteen,  the  daughter  of  a  tradesman,  gave  the 
following  history  of  lier  ca.se  :  "  Nine  months  since  a  swelling- 
appeared  in  the  lower  jaw,  about  the  implanted  portion  of 
the  second  molar,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  gum-boil. 

"  The  pain  was  at  first  slight  and  intermittent  ;  but  as  the 
size  of  the  swelling  gradually  increased,  the  amount  of  dis- 
comfort became  greater,  though  never  amounting  to  acute 
pain.  I  saw  her  for  tlie  first  time  on  December  the  15th, 
1856.  There  was  a  very  considerable  enlargement  of  the 
alveolar  portion  of  the  jaw  around  tiie  second  molar.  The 
tooth,  however,  was  perfectly  sound,  and  although  tender 
when  pressed  upon  by  the  antagonistic  teeth,  yet  it  was  not 
considered  by  the  patient  to  bo  the  seat  of  pain.  The 
colour  of  the  tooth  was  pei'fectly  good,  and  its  implantation 
firm — indeed,  there  was  a  total  absence  of  any  indication 
which  would  induce  a  belief  that  disease  had  arisen  firstly 
in  it  and  subsequently  extended  to  the  jaw. 

"The  swelling  was  not  confined  to  the  soft  parts — the 
bone  was  obviously  involved.  At  one  point,  however, 
fluctuation  could  be  felt,  and  the  examination  did  not 
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appear  to  produce  any  considerable  amount  of  pain.  The 
absence  of  acute  inflammatory  symptoms,  and  the  com- 
parative freedom  from  tenderness,  coupled  with  the  large 
amount  of  local  swelling,  rendered  the  nature  of  the  disease 
obscure.  Mr.  Arnott  was  kind  enough  to  see  the  case,  and 
he  introduced  a  grooved  needle  ;  several  drachms  of  a  clear 
yellow  fluid  escaped,  and  the  swelling  of  the  soft  parts  to  a 
certain  extent  subsided,  leaving  the  outline  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  bone  comparatively  distinct.  The  patient  felt 
relieved  by  the  operation  from  the  sense  of  tension  and 
weight,  which  had  latterly  become  distressing.  On  the 
26th  of  January  the  swelling  had  again  returned,  and  with 
it  dull  aching  pain ;  the  involved  tooth  had  in  the  interval 
become  slightly  loose,  and  was  turned  inwards  towards  the 
tongue.  The  swelling  was  again  punctured,  with  results 
similar  to  those  already  recorded. 

"  On  the  5th  of  February  the  patient  again  returned. 


Fig.  270. 


Since  the  last  puncturing  of  the  tumour  she  had  sufiered 
great  pain,  accompanied  with  constant  throbbing  in  the 
tumour,  and  pvis  had  subsequently  been  discharged  from 
the  puncture.  The  amount  of  constitutional  disturbance 
had  been  sufficient  to  confine  the  patient  to  her  room  for 
several  days.  Finding  that  the  tooth  had  become  much 
more  displaced  than  before ;  that  it  was  quite  loose,  and 
that  the  surrounding  gums  were  greatly  inflamed,  I  deter- 
mined to  remove  the  tooth,  although  it  Avas  by  no  means 
clear  that  it  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  mischief  On  its 
removal  a  most  curious  state  of  things  was  made  manifest. 
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Instead  of  having  its  normal  two  roots,  the  imi^lanted 
portion  of  the  tooth  was  dilated  into  one  large  concavity,  in 
which  was  placed  the  crown  of  a  second  tooth,  perfectly 
invested  with  well-developed  enamel,  bnt  having  its  masti- 
cating surface  directed  downwai'ds  towards  the  jaw.  Tlic 
two  teeth  appear  to  be  united  by  dentine  at  one  point, 
and  to  have  one  common  pulp-cavity.  The  appearances 
presented  by  the  united  teeth  are  shown  in  the  figures  on 
the  previous  page. 

"  The  pain  from  the  operation  quickh'  subsided,  and 
within  a  fortnight  all  swelling  and  pain  in  the  soft  parts 
had  disappeared  :  the  enlargement  in  the  bone  had  also 
sensibly  diminished." 

A  case  presenting  somewhat  similar  general  characters 


was  treated  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  In  a  female  under 
thirty,  the  lower  jaw  had  become  enlarged  and  painful  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  second  molar,  behind  which  was  a 
fistulous  opening.    Through  this  opening  a  probe  passed 

(')  Dentigeroiis  cyst  which  has  invaded  the  antrum,  and  has  subse- 
quently become  calciQed. 


Fia.  271.  (') 
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readily  into  a  cavity  in  the  substance  of  the  bone,  but  no 
tooth  could  be  felt.  An  opening  was  then  made  with  a 
trephine,  and  the  finger  introduced,  when  a  tooth  covered  in 
great  part,  if  not  entirely,  by  membrane  was  found  lying 
upon  the  floor  of  the  cavity.  The  tooth  proved  to  be  a 
perfectly  sound  wisdom  tooth. 

When  one  of  these  dentigerous  cysts  is  situated  in  the 
upper  jaw,  it  is  very  common  to  find  the  antrum  involved  in 
the  disease ;  a  number  of  cases  are  quoted  by  Mr.  Heath  in 
which  this  has  taken  place  :  one  remarkable  case  is  quoted 
by  him  from  Dupuytren,  of  a  cyst  developed  between  the 
plates  of  the  palatine  process  of  the  upper  jaw.  There  is  a 
preparation  belonging  to  Mr.  Cartwright,  formerly  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  museum  of  the  Odontological  Society,  in 
which  a  cyst  of  this  kind  occupies  the  antrum ;  the  cyst 
wall  has  become  calcified,  so  that  it  presents  the  remarkable 
appearance  depicted  in  the  figure  of  a  very  fragile  bony 
shell,  attached  only  at  one  point,  and  elsewhere  free  of  the 
walls  of  the  antrum.  The  cyst  contains  a  supernumerary 
tooth. 

But  a  yet  more  remarkable  case  (Baum's  case),  is  cited  by 
Mr.  Heath,  in  which  both  antra  were  dilated  to  an  enormous 
size  by  cysts,  in  the  one  of  which  was  a  canine,  and  in  the 
other  a  molar  tooth. 

A  very  interesting  case  of  dentigerous  cyst  in  the  antrum 
is  reported  by  Mr.  McCoy  in  the  "  Lancet "  (1871).  The 
patient  was  a  negro,  aged  fourteen,  and  the  tumour,  which 
had  been  first  noticed  about  two  and  a  half  years  previously, 
was  as  large  as  an  apricot.  The  cavity  of  the  antrum  was 
found  to  contain  a  small  quantity  of  glairy  fluid,  but  to 
be  chiefly  occupied  by  a  gelatinous  substance,  apparently 
thickened  mucous  membrane.  Projecting  into  the  cavity 
was  a  perfectly  sound  canine  tooth,  -which  was  imbedded  in 
a  distinct  socket  situated  in  the  nasal  process,  on  the  inner 
angle  of  the  orbital  process  of  the  maxillary  bone :  it 
required  some  force  to  extract  it.  Previously  to  the  operar 
tion  it  was  noticed  that  the  left  upper  canine  tooth  was 
missing  from  its  natural  place. 
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No  reasonable  doubt  cau  be  entertained  that  the  teeth 
are,  in  these  cases,  the  primary  sources  of  the  mischief,  aided 
perhaps  by  constitutional  tendencies  of  the  patient.  But 
the  question  as  to  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  morbid 
conditions  were  developed  is  more  difficult  of  solution.  It 
will  be  remembered  that,  when  treating  of  the  eruption  of 
the  temporary  teeth,  attention  was  directed  to  the  occasional 
presence  of  vesicular  enlargements  over  teeth  about  to 
penetrate  the  gums,  the  contents  of  which  presented  the 
characters  of  serous  fluid ;  and  to  the  fact  that,  on  incising 
such  enlargements,  the  kuife  comes  down  on  the  enamel- 
coated  crown  of  the  coming  tooth.  In  connection  with 
this  subject,  allusion  was  made  to  tlie  fact  that,  when  the 
development  of  the  enamel  is  completed,  its  outer  surfiice 
becomes  perfectly  detached  from  the  investing  soft  tissue, 
and  that  a  small  amount  of  transparent  fluid  not  un- 
commonly collects  in  tlie  interval  so  formed.  Now  I  believe 
we  may  find  in  this  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which 
cystic  tumours  containing  buried  teeth  arise. 

I  conceive  that,  in  the  cases  cited,  fluid  collected  between 
the  enamel  and  the  tooth-capsule.  As  the  cyst  enlarges, 
the  contiguous  bone  is  I'emoved  to  make  room  for  it,  fresh 
bone  being  concurrently  deposited  on  the  outside  of  the  jaw. 
In  the  case  of  such  a  cyst  l^ing  in  front  of  a  tooth  which  is 
being  cut,  it  is  obliterated  by  the  advancing  tooth,  or  it 
bursts;  but  when  situated  deeply  in  the  jaw,  a  cystic 
tumour  may  be  the  result. 

If  the  foregoing  views  be  correct,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
how  an  encysted  tumour  may  be  produced  by  a  hidden 
tooth  ;  jn  M.  Alaisonneuvc's  case  a  perfectly  sound  canine  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  a  cavity  lined  by  membrane  and  filled  by 
fluid. 

Nasmyth's  membrane  is  furnished  by  the  tooth-capsule, 
and  is  nothing  more  than  coronal  cement ;  if,  then,  the 
"  cuticula  dcntis "  is  present  on  these  teeth  enclosed  in 
cysts,  the  fluid  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  regarded  as 
situate  between  the  enamel  and  the  tooth-capsule. 

X  X  2 
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But,  SO  far  as  I  know,  no  observations  have  been  made  on 
the  presence  or  absence  of  Nasmyth's  membrane  on  these 
abnormally-placed  teeth ;  so  that,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned, 
the  question  must  remain  in  abeyance. 

A  case  that  lends  some  support  to  the  above  view  was  met 
with  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Moon,  at  the  Dental  Hospital,  in 
which  a  dense,  elastic  tumour,  simulating  a  solid  growth, 
occupied  the  place  of  one  of  the  central  incisors  of  a  child. 
On  incising  it,  it  was  found  to  contain  clear  fluid,  and  the 
crown  of  the  missing  incisor  was  exposed  in  the  cavity ;  it 
was  described  by  Mr.  Moon  as  an  example  of  a  dentigerous 
cyst  devoid  of  bony  walls. 

It  must,  however,  be  recollected  that  cysts  lined  with  a 
very  distinct  fibrous  membrane  occur  in  other  bones  than 
the  jaws,  so  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the  lining 
membrane  of  a  dentigerous  cyst  should  have  been  in  any 
way  derived  from  the  tooth  and  its  capsule.  And  Professor 
Wedl  {op.  cit.)  suggests  that  it  is  quite  as  probable  that 
a  tooth  growing  in  an  abnormal  direction  should  set  up 
an  irritation,  resulting  in  the  surrounding  bone  becoming 
abnormally  developed  into  a  cyst,  as  that  the  dental  sac 
should  itself  degenerate  into  a  cystic  formation.  Mr.  Eve 
(  "Brit.  Med.  Journal,"  1883),  holds  the  opinion  that  the 
epithelial  lining  of  such  cysts  may  be  due  to  an  ingrowth 
from  the  epithelium  of  the  gum. 

The  subsequent  changes  which  may  occur,  such  as 
calcification  of  the  cyst  wall,  or  the  alteration  of  the 
contained  fluids  by  inflammation  and  subsequent  suijpu- 
ration,  do  not  require  any  special  comment.  But  when  once 
a  buried  tooth  has  become  a  source  of  severe  irritation,  it  is 
seldom  that  the  mischief  ceases  until  the  soiu'ce  of  irritation 
has  been  removed  :  when  this  has  been  effected,  the  cure  is 
usually  rapid  and  complete. 

Not  only,  however,  may  cysts  arise  in  connection  with 
teeth  which  have  remained  buried  in  the  jaw,  but  a  similar 
form  of  disease  may  originate  about  the  roots  of  normally- 
erupted  teeth.    Such  cysts  are  not  usually  called  by  the 
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name  of  "  dentigerous  cysts,"  that  term  being  restricted  to 
those  forms  of  tumour  ah-eady  described.  Cysts  of  small 
size  are  tolerably  frequently  met  with  attached  to  the  roots 
of  extracted  teeth  ;  in  the  first  instance  the  morbid  process 
is  probably  identical  with  that  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
alveolar  abscess,  but  the  process  being  less  acute,  a  serous 
cyst  takes  the  place  of  a  rapidly  suppurating  sac.  As  such 
cysts  increase  in  size  they  produce  absorption  of  the  bony 
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structui'es  around  them,  and  may  in  this  way  come  to 
occupy  the  cavity  of  the  antrum.  Mr.  Heath  quotes  a 
case  of  Fischer's  in  which  he  was  able,  by  post-mortem 
examination,  to  clearly  trace  that  a  cyst  occupying  the 
whole  antrum  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  walls 
of  that  cavity,  but  was  attached  solely  to  the  apex  of  the 
fangs  of  a  molar  tooth,  from  the  periosteum  of  which  it 
sprang. 

Mr.  Coleman  (2)  drew  attention  to  a  tooth,  to  the  side 
of  the  root  of  which  a  cyst  containing  cholesterine  was 
attached,  in  addition  to  an  alveolar  abscess  situated  at  the 
apex  of  the  fang.  These  cysts  connected  with  the  roots  of 
teeth  occasionally  form  swellings  in  the  angle  between  the 
alveolar  borders  of  the  jaw  and  the  reflected  mucous  mem- 

(^)  Cysts  .ittaclicd  to  the  roots  of  permanent  teeth.    From  Heath  : 
"  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Jaws." 
C)  Transactions  of  the  Odontological  Society,  1862. 
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brane  of  the  cheek,  and  when  opened  are  commonly  found 
to  contain  a  fluid  loaded  with  cholesterine :  a  case  of  this 
kind  occurred  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  under  the  care  of 
the  late  Mr.  Moore,  which  had  apparently  originated  in  this 
way ;  the  cyst  refilled  several  times  after  it  had  been 
punctured,  but  after  being  freely  slit  open  from  end  to  end, 
it  filled  up  with  granulations,  and  no  further  trouble  was 
experienced  from  it. 

M.  Magitot  (Mem.  sur  les  Kystes  des  Machoires),  relates 
a  case  met  with  by  Verneuil  in  which  a  cyst  as  large  as  an 
orange  was  opened,  and  on  introducing  the  finger  the  roots 
of  a  tooth  entirely  denuded  of  all  soft  parts  were  felt :  after 
its  removal  its  roots  were  found  roughened  and  eroded. 

It  seems  very  probable  that  cystic  disease  of  the  lower 
jaw  may  not  infrequently  be  due,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
irritation  set  iip  by  stumps  or  carious  teeth  :  the  following 
case,  which  lately  occurred  in  my  own  practice,  will  serve  to 
illustrate  this  point,  as  well  as  the  general  characters  of 
cystic  enlargement  of  the  jaw. 

The  patient,  a  lady  aged  thirty-five,  stated  that  two 
years  previously  she  had  had  a  severe  inflammatory  attack, 
involving  the  stumps  of  one  of  the  molars  in  the  lower  jaw ; 
at  that  time  her  face  was  excessively  swollen  for  some  days, 
after  which  the  inflammation  gradually  passed  oS" ;  but  she 
distinctly  states  that  the  enlargement  around  the  afiected 
tooth  never  disappeared.  When  first  seen  by  me,  the  second 
bicuspid  and  the  three  molars  of  the  right  side  were  all 
decayed  dowTi  to  the  level  of  the  gum,  and  the  stumps  were 
somewhat  displaced  inwards.  From  the  stump  of  the  second 
bicuspid  to  that  of  the  second  molar,  the  groove  between  the 
cheek  and  the  bone  was  entirely  obliterated  by  a  rounded 
tumour,  but  the  internal  alveolar  plate  Avas  only  very 
slightly  bulged  inwards.  On  pressing  firmly  with  the  finger 
on  the  front  or  the  back  part  of  the  tumour,  a  peculiar 
crackling  sensation  was  felt,  but  a  bridge  of  firm  bone 
crossed  its  central  portion  which  did  not  yield  in  the  least  to 
pressure.    The  stumps  of  the  teeth  were  all  loose,  and  the 
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patient  stated  that  a  glairy  fluid  had  at  times  oozed  from 
around  one  of  them.  The  face  was  considei-ably  disfigured 
by  the  enlargement ;  but  the  skin  was  perfectly  movable 
over  the  tumour,  as  was  also  the  mucous  membrane  in  the 
mouth.  No  enlarged  glands  were  to  be  felt  in  its  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  the  tumour  was  quite  painless,  save  that  the 
patient  complained  of  a  sense  of  fulness  and  tension. 

The  patient  was  placed  under  an  amesthetic,  and  the 
stumps  extracted,  a  slight  flow  of  clear  fluid  from  the  sockets 
following  their  removal ;  an  incision  was  made  midway 
between  the  cheek  and  the  jaw  along  the  wliolc  length  of 
the  cyst,  which  was  cut  into  l)y  bone-forceps,  and  a  portion 
of  the  firm  bar  of  bone  \vhieh  arched  over  its  middle  cut  out. 
On  passing  the  finger  into  the  cavity,  its  walls  felt  as  though 
made  up  of  small  fragments  like  a  broken  egg-shell,  and 
by  pressure  on  the  outside  it  could  be  made  to  partially 
collapse. 

The  cavity  was  stuffed  with  carbolised  lint,  which  was 
removed  on  the  third  day. 

Three  mouths  afterwards  all  enlargement  had  disappeared, 
and  no  trace  could  be  felt  even  of  the  strong  bony  bar  which 
had  bridged  over  the  tumoiu- ;  several  small  pieces  of  bone 
had  come  awa\'  in  the  meantime,  but  no  fragment  of  any 
considerable  size  had  separated. 

In  the  development  of  cysts  within  the  lower  jaw,  it  is  the 
outer  plate  which  commonly  becomes  bulged  by  the  tumour, 
whicii,  if  left  to  itself  for  a  sufficiently  long  time,  effects 
the  complete  absorption  of  the  bone  investing  it,  so  that 
fluctuation  may  be  readily  detected  tlirough  its  membranous 
walls. 

A  fuller  account  of  cystic  disease  of  the  lower  jaw  will  be 
found  in  Mr.  Heath's  admiral )le  work,  to  whicli  the  reader  is 
referred  for  cases  and  information  wiiich  hardly  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  book. 

A  case  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Coote  of  cystic  tumour  of  the 
lower  jaw,  which  was  referred  to  the  irritation  of  tooth- 
stumps,  and  was  treated  by  the  extraction  of  the  stumps — 
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the  patient's  age  (seventy-five)  and  condition  precluding  any- 
more radical  operation.  But  the  patient's  death  occurred 
before  sufficient  time  had  ensued  to  show  what  result  would 
have  been  attained. 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  dentigerous  cysts,  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  their  growth,  is  exceedingly  difficult,  and 
they  have  in  a  number  of  cases  been  mistaken  for  solid 
growths.  As  a  rule  they  grow  very  slowly — in  one  case  the 
tumour  having  been  noticed  for  ten  years ;  and  they  are 
often  painless,  though  not  invariably  so.  The  surface  of  the 
tumour  is  rounded,  hard,  and  smooth  ;  or  it  may  be  lobu- 
lated,  from  the  existence  of  several  cysts.  The  age  of  the 
patient,  which  (I  23riori  might  have  been  expected  to  have 
affiarded  some  clue,  is  not  a  reliable  guide  in  diagnosis,  as 
out  of  the  cases  mentioned  by  Mr.  Heath,  one  patient  had 
reached  the  age  of  sixty,,  whilst  M.  Maisonneuve's  patient  was 
fifty-six. 

Nevertheless,  the  majority  of  the  cases  recorded  have  been 
in  persons  under  thirty ;  and,  taking  into  account  the  slow 
growth  of  these  tumours,  their  first  appearance  would  have 
been  at  a  somewhat  earlier  age. 

But  a  very  important  point  to  look  for  is  the  absence  from 
its  proper  place  of  one  or  more  teeth  ;  or,  as  in  Mr.  Saltei''s 
case,  the  presence  of  a  temporary  tooth  where  the  sur- 
rounding teeth  belong  to  the  permanent  set.  But,  as  has 
been  noticed  by  Mr.  Heath,  the  absence  of  particular  teeth 
is  in  some  instances  a  hereditary  peculiarity  ;  and  the  reten- 
tion of  a  temporary  tooth  to  an  advanced  age  is  not  so  rare 
an  occurrence  as  to  render  its  presence  anything  like  an 
absolute  proof  that  the  tumoiir  is  due  to  a  hidden  permanent 
tooth.  Nevertheless,  any  such  irregularity  in  dentition  will 
be  very  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the  assumption  that 
the  enlai-gement  of  the  jaw  has  for  its  cause  the  missing 
tooth.  The  presence  of  the  regular  number  of  teetli  does 
not  by  any  means  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  tumour 
being  due  to  a  tooth ;  for  there  are  several  instances  of  super- 
numerary teeth  lying  buried  in  cysts;  for  example,,  the 
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very  remarkable  case  of  cyst  in  the  antrum  belonging  to 
Mr.  Cartwright. 

However  much  care  may  be  taken,  it  will  sometimes  be 
impossible  to  arrive  at  a  certain  diagnosis  without  making 
an  exploratory  puncture,  which  should  never  be  neglected 
in  a  doubtful  case,  lest  an  operation  of  needless  severity  be 
performed. 

This  exploratory  puncture  is  best  made  with  a  trocar,  or 
by  a  narrow-bladcd  knife,  and  it  is  well  to  follow  up  the 
puncture  tolerably  speedily  by  the  operation  required. 
Punctures  made  with  a  grooved  needle  seem  particularly 
prone  to- excite  inflammation  (cf.  p.  672),  and  there  are  very 
few  instances  in  which  its  employment  is  desirable. 

Of  the  diagnosis  of  those  forms  of  cystic  disease  which  do 
not  depend  on  rctahied  teeth,  but  which  are  in  relation  with 
carious  teeth  or  stumps,  little  need  here  be  said.  Tlie  tumour 
will  present  the  usual  characters  of  a  cyst  ;  that  is  to  say 
its  growth  will  be  slow  and  jiainless,  its  outline  smooth  and 
regular,  and,  if  it  be  thin  enough,  the  bony  shell  covering  it 
will  crepitate  on  pressure.  If  it  be  situate  in  the  lower  jaw, 
the  outer  plate  will  be  bulged,  and  the  inner  plate  but  little 
distorted.  The  increase  in  size  of  an  abscess  is  far  more 
rajjid,  and  its  boundaries  less  sharply  defined  than  those  of 
a  cyst,  and  accumulations  in  the  antrum  produce  a  more 
imiform  bulging  of  the  walls  of  the  jaw  ;  though  a  certain 
diagnosis  cannot  invariably  be  made,  as  has  been  exemplified 
by  Mr.  Fearn's  and  other  cases. 

Treatment. — In  those  cases  where  the  disease  is  due  to 
the  retention  of  teeth  within  the  jaw,  the  removal  of  the 
cause  will  generally  efi^ect  a  cure,  witliout  any  more  formid- 
able operation  being  practised.  In  most  instances  this  can 
be  done  thro\igh  the  mouth,  without  having  resort  to  an 
external  incision ;  if  more  room  is  required,  it  may  most 
advantageously  be  gained  by  dividing  the  lip  into  the 
nostril.  The  bony  wall  of  the  tumour  having  been  exposed, 
a  free  opening  must  be  made  by  means  of  a  trephine  or 
bone-forceps,  and  the  offending  tooth  or  teeth  removed. 
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When  the  disease  is  in  connection  with  the  roots  of  carious 
teeth,  it  has  been  proposed,  and  successfully  practised  in 
some  cases,  simply  to  remove  the  tooth,  enlarge  the  alveolus, 
and  through  it  stuff  the  cavity  with  lint.  But  it  is  not  a 
manner  of  treatment  which  has  very  much  to  recommend  it : 
by  making  a  small  opening  into  a  considerable  cavity  below, 
you  expose  the  patient  to  the  chance  of  pent-up  matter 
decomposing  in  the  cavity,  and  to  all  the  risks  attendant  on 
this  state  of  things.  It  is  a  far  safer  course  to  at  once  make 
an  opening  of  such  a  size  as  to  ensure  the  ready  escape  of 
the  pus  which  must  be  formed.  It  is  not  easy  to  err  in  the 
direction  of  making  the  opening  too  large,  for  the  cavity  has 
to  be  filled  by  the  process  of  granulation,  and  a  large  orifice 
will  not  at  all  retard  its  healing ;  but  there  is  considerable 
danger  attendant  on  exciting  inflammation  in  a  partially- 
closed  osseous  cyst.  The  operation  recommended  by 
Mr.  Butcher  consists  of  freely  opening  iip  the  cyst,  and 
removing,  by  bone-forceps  and  gouge,  the  external  plate  of 
the  jaw  where  expanded  over  it ;  but  in  ordinary  cases  even 
this  is  more  than  is  necessary,  for  it  will  generally  suffice  to 
remove  so  much  only  of  the  bony  wall  as  will  give  free 
access  to  the  cavity,  and  then  fill  it  up  with  lint.  The  bony 
walls  will  slowly  shrink  down  till  the  outline  of  the  jaw  is 
wholly  restored  ;  but  in  those  cases  where  the  bone  has 
been  excessively  expanded,  the  cure  may  be  accelerated  by 
crushing  in  the  yielding  walls  of  the  cyst. 

The  severer  forms  of  cystic  disease,  where  the  whole  bone 
is  involved,  will  hardly  come  imder  the  notice  of  the  dental 
surgeon,  so  that  they  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  work.  It  may,  however,  be  meutioned  that  though 
some  cases  of  multilocular  cystic  tumour  are  inclined  to 
recurrence,  most  surgeons  would  nowadays,  before  having 
recourse  to  more  severe  measures,  at  all  events  in  the  case  of 
tumours  containing  but  little  solid  material,  ojjerate  at  first 
with  gouge  and  bone-forceps,  watching  the  case  carefully  for 
any  indication  of  recurrence,  and  if  this  does  happen,  then 
resecting  the  bone  widely. 
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The  fluid  found  in  the  movith  is  a  mixture  of  the  secretion 
of  the  salivary  ghmds  and  of  the  buccal  nuicous  glands,  and 
its  chemical  and  physical  properties  vary  as  the  one  or  other 
preponderate.  It  is  a  glairy  fluid,  containing  epithelium 
cells,  mucous  corpuscles,  and  salivary  corpuscles. 

Its  re-action  is  alkaline,  though  when  it  is  scanty  the  re- 
action of  the  mouth  may  be  acid  ;  the  first  few  di'ops 
collected  from  the  parotid  may  be  acid,  but  this  is  due  to  its 
having  been  retained  in  the  duct  for  a  time  and  having 
undergone  change  there  ;  it  serves  to  show  how  easily  acids 
are  formed  in  the  mouth  by  fermentative  processes. 

The  most  abundant  source  of  saliva  is  the  parotid  gland, 
which  seems  to  discharge  the  function  of  keeping  the  mouth 
moist  ;  it  is  not  viscid,  and  contains  no  structural  forms  ;  it 
has  one  peculiarity  whicli  is  not  shared  by  the  saliva  from 
any  of  the  other  glands,  and  this  is  that  when  left  to  itself 
for  a  few  minutes  it  becomes  turbid  from  a  deposit  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  taking  place. 

This  fact  explains  the  en(jrmons  deposits  of  tartar  which 
are  often  to  be  seen  on  the  molar  teeth  opposite  to  Steno's 
duct;  another  reason  for  the  great  amount  of  these  deposits 
being,  perhaps,  that  this  gland  is  constantly  pouring  forth  its 
secretion,  though  not  in  great  abundance,  independently  of 
the  stimulus  of  food. 

The  submaxillar}-  saliva  is  more  strongly  alkaline,  and 
much  more  viscid  ;  it  contains  many  salivary  cori)uscles,  and 
masses  of  albuminous  matter,  wliicli  show  amoeboid  move- 
ments ;  it  is  poured  out  but  little  except  in  response  to  the 
stimulus  of  food,  or  of  mechanical  irritation  such  as  is  set 
up  in  operations  upon  tiie  mouth. 
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The  secretion  of  saliva  is  mostly  a  reflex  act,  the  im- 
pulse being  conveyed  in  the  case  of  the  parotid  by  way  of 
the  auriculo-temporal  nerve,  and  in  the  case  of  the  sub- 
maxillary, by  the  chorda  tympani  ;  the  afferent  impulses 
being  conveyed  by  the  lingual  or  glossopharyngeal  nerves 
under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  taking  food.  But  that 
stimulation  of  other  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  will  have  the 
same  effect,  is  every  day  demonstrated  to  the  dentist  by  the 
gush  of  saliva  Avhich  follows  instantly  upon  the  infliction  of 
pain  in  excavating  sensitive  dentine. 

For  the  relation  of  the  sympathetic  to  salivary  secretion 
in  the  way  of  diminishing  the  flow,  while  at  the  same  time 
its  activity  in  acting  upon  starch  is  increased,  the  student 
must  refer  to  physiological  text-books ;  the  subject  is  too 
complex  for  discussion  here. 

The  sublingual  gland  pours  out  a  viscid  fluid,  rich  in  the 
"  ptyalin  "  of  Berzelius,  and  also  alkaline. 

In  addition  to  the  products  of  these  several  glands,  we 
have  the  "buccal  mucus;"  according  to  the  experiments  of 
A.  Bernard  and  of  Dr.  Magitot  this  also  is  alkaline,  and 
is  very  rich  in  albuminous  matters,  which  may  form  concre- 
tions about  the  teeth,  as  is  seen  in  fevers  and  certain  other 
disorders. 

The  mixed  saliva  from  these  various  sources  is  alkaline, 
and  separates  on  standing  into  layers,  the  lowest  of  which 
contain  epithelial  cells,  mucous  corpuscles,  fat,  vibriones  and 
cryptogams,  and  other  accidental  constituents. 

But  notwithstanding  the  alkaline  nature  of  each  and  all 
of  these  secretions  in  health,  a  piece  of  litmus  paper  applied 
to  the  neck  of  the  teeth,  or  to  the  borders  of  the  gum,  often 
shows  an  acid  reaction.  This  is  due  to  products  of  fermenta- 
tion, and  not  to  secretions  originally  acid ;  and  the  more 
the  mucous  element  of  the  saliva  predominates,  the  more 
fermentation  will  there  be ;  the  mucus  being  rich  in  albumen, 
and  the  viscous  albuminous  element  of  the  glandular  saliva 
(ptyalin  of  Berzelius),  being  also  albuminous,  furnish  in 
abundance   the  ferment  required.     Moreover,  +he  more 
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abundant  these  viscous  matters  are,  the  more  will  food 
be  retained  in  the  fissures  between  the  teeth  to  undergo 
fermentation ;  but  this  acid  reaction,  often  j^resent  to  some 
extent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  upper  incisors,  is  never 
found  on  the  gum  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lower  incisors 
(Magitot,  loc.  cit.) ;  in  this  situation  the  flow  of  alkaline 
saliva  effectually  neutralises  any  acid  that  might  be  formed, 
and  in  this  way  the  frequency  of  deposition  of  tartar  on  the 
lower,  while  it  is  comparatively  rare  on  the  upper  incisors, 
may  be  explained. 

Analyses  of  Saliva. — As  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
the  saliva  from  one  set  of  glands  alone  in  man,  our  informa- 
tion is  mainly  derived  from  that  of  lower  animals. 

Bidder  and  Schmidt  give  the  following  as  the  constitution 
of  parotid  saliva  in  the  dog  : — 

Organic  matter  (albumen  and  globulin)       .  1'4 

Potassic  and  sodic  chlorides ....  2*1 

Calcic  carbonate  .       .        .       .       .       .  1*2 

Water   995-3 

Submaxillary  saliva — 

Organic  matter  (mucin  with  traces  of  albumen)  2'89 
Potassic  and  sodic  chlorides .  .  .  .  4-50 
Calcic  and magnesic phosphates  andcarbonates  1  '16 
Water  991-45 

Traces  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  are  also  met  with  in 
saliva. 

Dr.  Fenwick  states  that  sulphocyanides  are  in  excess  in 
cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  acute  gout,  and  bilious  head- 
ache, and  in  early  stages  of  all  inflammatory  disorders  ;  in 
these  cases  there  is  excess  of  fibrine  in  the  blood,  and,  may 
be,  an  excretion  of  unoxidised  sulphur  rcsultingfrom  the  large 
amount  of  albumen  altered  by  inflammatory  process  and  so 
rendered  unfit  for  organization. 

Some  have  held  them  to  bo  a  result  of  decomposition  set 
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up  by  decayed  teeth — others  that  they  are  due  to  smoking — 
but  his  investigations  did  not  lend  confirmation  to  these 
ideas.    ("  Trans.  Med.  Chirurg.  Soc,"  1882.) 

The  saliva  undergoes  great  alteration  in  certain  morbid 
conditions  of  the  mouth,  or  of  the  general  system. 

To  take  the  simplest  example  first:  in  stomatitis,  tonsilitis, 
or  pharyngitis,  there  is  a  greatly-increased  secretion  of  buccal 
mucus ;  as  a  consequence  of  this  there  is  greater  acid  re- 
action in  the  mouth,  which  is  made  evident  not  only  by 
litmus,  but  by  the  solution,  and  consequent  disappearance  at 
such  times,  of  deposits  of  tartar.  It  is  also  susceptible  of 
alteration  by  chronic  disorders  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
such  as  are  generally  associated  with  enlarged  tonsils,  and  a 
granular,  iiabby-looking  appearance  of  the  pharynx  (Magitot, 
loc.  cit.). 

In  the  course  of  many  acute  diseases  the  secretion  of 
saliva  is  greatly  affected.  In  small-pox,  salivation,  often 
profuse,  is  met  witb  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  febrile  condition  is 
associated  with  a  dry  tongue,  from  the  suppression  of  the 
secretions  of  the  salivary  glands,  and  with  the  formation  of 
sordes  upon  the  teeth,  due  to  a  relatively  excessive  out- 
pouring of  buccal  mucus.  The  formation  of  sordes  around 
the  teeth  is  further  favoured  by  the  temporary  cessation  of 
mastication,  so  that  the  mucus  can  collect  and  harden  un- 
disturbed. 

It  is  in  great  part  due  to  such  causes  that  a  severe  illness 
often  entails  great  destruction  of  the  teeth ;  the  thickened 
mucus  affords  a  ready  nidus  for  fennentation,  and  furnishes 
also  the  ferment  required,  so  that  the  reaction  upon  the 
gums  becomes  strongly  acid. 

The  condition  of  the  oral  secretions  is  markedly  dependent 
on  certain  chronic  disorders,  of  which,  perhaps,  dyspepsia 
exercises  the  strongest  influence. 

The  fluid  poured  out  by  the  glands  is  unusually  rich 
in  viscous  albuminous  constituents,  whilst  the  mucous 
secretion  is  greatly  increased  in  quantity.  Hence  arises 
that  peculiar  condition  of  saliva  in  which  it  may  be  drawn 
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out  into  strings  between  the  teeth,  or  M'herever  the  mucous 
membrane  is  touched  by  the  finger  ;  a  condition  witli  whicli, 
in  association  with  most  extensive  caries,  every  dental  surgeon 
is  familiar,  and  which  has  already  been  noticed,  so  that  we, 
in  connection  with  the  subject  of  Dental  Caries,  merely 
note  here,  that  the  deposition  of  tartar  composed  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  is  little  known  where  this  condition  of  mouth 
exists. 

The  secretion  from  the  salivar}^  glands  may  become 
purulent,  and  may  long  remain  so.  A  patient  of  the  writer 
has  had  purulent  parotid  saliva  for  fifteen  years,  ever  since 
an  attack  of  typhus  (?  typhoid),  and  has  sutfercd  no  incon- 
venience beyond  dryness  and  clamminess  of  the  mouth,  witii 
very  extensive  caries. 

There  is  great  discrepancy  in  the  results  which  have  been 
attained  in  experiments  upon  the  acidity  or  alkalinity  of 
the  saliva. 

Thus,  Dr.  Gushing  (  "  Trans.  Illinois  Dental  Soc,"  1874), 
found  in  a  healthy  mouth  a  slight  acid  reaction  to  be  neai'ly 
constant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Steno's  duct,  and  under 
the  tongue  ;  his  experiments  did  not  in  any  way  isolate  the 
saliva  from  the  buccal  mucus. 

Dr.  Spalding  found  that  the  saliva  is  alkaline  in  most 
cases  of  rapid  decay  ;  altogether  the  evidence  collected  by 
various  observers  is  hopelessly  discrepant,  as  others  report 
that  precisely  the  contrary  is  the  case. 

Perhaps  the  trutli  may  be  that  the  saliva  is  alwavs 
alkaline,  and  the  buccal  mucus  sometimes  acid,  but  some- 
times not :  and  that  the  reactions  obtained  by  test  papers 
laid  upon  the  surface  arc  determined  by  the  preponderance 
of  one  or  the  other. 

The  saliva,  together  with  oral  and  pulmonary  mucus,  holds 
in  solution  various  salts,  which  are  precipitated  in  greater  or 
less  quantity  on  natural  or  artificial  teeth,  in  those  situations 
where  the  fluids  of  the  mouth  remain  at  rest.  Epithelial 
scales,  and  other  extraneous  matters  that  may  be  floating  in 
the  oral  fluids,  or  are  entangled  amongst  the  teeth,  become 
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impacted  in  the  precipitated  salts,  and  thus  contribute  to 
form  the  concretion  known  as  tartar. 

According  to  Berzelius,  tartar  is  composed  of 

Earthy  phosphates     .....  79'0 

Salivary  mucus  .       .        .       .        .       .  12'5 

Ptyalin   I'O 

Animal  matter  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  .  7 "5 

But  no  two  analyses  of  tartar  give  the  same  result,  for 
the  reason  that  it  varies  indefinitely  in  composition.  For 
instance,  if  the  tartar  deposited  near  the  orifice  of  Steno's 
duct  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  much  car- 
bonate of  lime,  whereas  that  from  the  lower  incisors  wiU 
contain  little  carbonate,  and  much  phosphate  of  lime. 

Tartar  has  been  described  by  dentists  as  of  several 
different  kinds,  and  named  from  the  variation  of  colour  and 
density  it  presents.  Thus,  one  sort  is  called  black,  another 
green,  a  third  yellow  tartar.  The  division  is  not,  however, 
so  far  as  I  know,  based  upon  any  ascertained  chemical 
difference,  and  may  therefore  be  disregarded.  I  conceive 
that  in  most  instances  these  physical  variations  are  traceable 
to  the  time  occupied  in  its  formation,  or  to  the  habits  of  the 
individual. 

Thus,  when  the  tartar  collects  quickly  it  is  usually  soft 
and  yellow;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  process  is 
slow,  it  is  dark  and  hard.  Then,  again,  in  those  who  smoke 
much,  the  tartar  is  of  deej)  brown  or  black  colour.  In 
teeth  where  one  fang  has  been  necrosed,  and  stripped  of 
periosteum,  the  surface  of  the  dead  fang  is  often  studded 
with  nodules  of  very  hard  greenish  tartar,  which,  duriug 
the  time  of  its  deposition,  has  been  bathed  in  pus  secreted 
from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  socket.  This  tartar  is  so 
strongly  adherent  to  the  teeth,  that  its  removal  is  a  matter 
of  difficulty ;  it  would  seem  probable  that  it  is  chemically 
distinct  from  that  which  occurs  above  the  level  of  the  edge 
of  the  gums,  but  this  is  only  conjecture. 
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Tartar  occurs  in  a  great  variety  of  animals  when  kept  in 
confinement,  but  is  less  common  in  wild  animals ;  indeed  in 
them  it  is  generally  a  sign  of  disease  of  particular  teeth, 
from  injury  or  other  cause,  and  this  would  suggest  that  its 
frequency  in  man  is  in  a  measure  due  to  diminished  use  of 
the  teeth. 

Tartar  collects  in  the  lai'gest  quantity  in  two  situations  : 
behind  the  lower  incisors,  and  on  the  outer  or  labial  surface 
of  the  ujjpor  molars.  Its  formation  in  the  latter  situation 
is  very  readily  explained  by  the  fact  that  parotid  saliva,  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  deposits  carbonate  of  lime.  In  the  other 
situation,  there  is  a  constant  alkaline  reaction  maintained 
by  the  parts  being  constantly  bathed  in  saliva  from  the 
glands  ;  very  large  depositions  of  tartar  are  only  possible 
where  an  alkaline  reaction  exists,  and  hence  has  arisen  the 
idea  tliat  tai-tar  is  a  preservative  of  tlie  tectli,  whereas  the 
trutii  is  that  it  can  only  collect  largely  in  a  mouth  tiie  con- 
dition of  wliich  renders  the  progress  of  caries  slow. 

If  a  vertical  section  of  a  piece  of  tartar  be  carefully  made, 
it  will  be  found  to  present  a  wedge  shape,  the  l)ase  of  which 
lies  in  contact  with  the  gum.  The  surface  towards  the 
tongue  or  cheek  is  usually  smooth,  but  that  against  the  gum 
is  rough  ;  and  it  is  to  the  latter  additions  are  mostly  made. 
The  gums  become  irritated  and  inflamed  from  the  contact 
of  the  rough  surface  of  the  tartar  ;  the  alveoli  become 
absorbed,  and  the  gum  recedes,  making  way  for  the  further 
accumulation  of  the  salivary  salts.  To  the  dental  tissues 
themselves  the  tartar  does  no  direct  injury,  but  its  effect 
upon  the  gums  and  alveoli  is  destructive,  and  hence 
indirectly  upon  the  teeth,  by  depriving  them  of  tlieir 
sockets. 

This  deposition  may  go  to  such  an  extent  that  not  only 
the  crowns,  but  the  whole  roots  of  several  contiguous  teeth 
may  be  liidden  in  one  shapeless  mass  of  tartar.  The  friction 
of  mastication  does  much  to  hinder  its  deposition,  and 
careful  daily  brushing  will  do  much  to  prevent  the  accu- 
mulation of  tartar  on  the  teeth,  but  should  an  accumulation 
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take  place,  it  must  be  removed  from  time  to  time  by  instm- 
ments  fitted  for  the  purpose. 

Large  accumulations  of  tartar,  rich  in  organic  con- 
stituents, render  the  breath  insufferably  offensive,  and  lead 
to  the  discharge  of  foetid  sanious  matter  from  the  gums  ;  but 
the  slow  accumulation  of  a  very  dense,  hard  tartar  in  minute 
quantities  along  the  edges  of  the  gum,  occurs  in  the  mouths 
of  the  most  healthy  people,  and  may  almost  be  considered 
as  a  normal  occurrence. 

The  benefit  derived  from  scaling  the  teeth,  in  great 
measure  depends  on  the  thoroughness  of  the  operation ;  for 
if  small  fragments  are  left,  they  form  nuclei  for  the 
dejaosition  of  fresh  salts.  In  order  to  secm-e  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  scaled  surfaces,  they  should  be  polished  with 
pumice-powder  on  a  piece  of  wood,  after  the  tartar  has  been 
removed  by  suitable  steel  instruments. 

The  tartar  Avhich  lies  within  the  edges  of  the  gum  is 
tenfold  more  destructive  than  that  which  is  in  full  %aew, 
and  must  be  sought  for  and  removed  A\ath  the  most 
scrupulous  care. 

Tooth-powder  that  will  dissolve  the  tartar  will  also  dis- 
solve the  teeth,  and  therefore  may  not  be  used. 

In  young  people  the  jaermanent  teeth  soon  after  their 
appearance  through  the  gum  may  become  disfigured  by  the 
deposition  of  dark-green  pigment  upon  the  surface  of  the 
enamel  near  its  terminal  edge.  If  tai-tar  were  present  it 
would  project  from  the  general  level  of  the  tooth,  but  in  the 
cases  of  green  discoloration  the  surface  of  the  enamel  is  not 
raised. 

The  habitual  use  of  the  tooth-binish  and  the  act  of 
mastication  gradually  rub  off  the  pigment,  and  the  teeth 
are  restored  to  their  proper  colour.  If,  however,  the  dis- 
figurement remains  after  the  teeth  are  fully  developed  and 
the  enamel  has  acquired  density,  the  unsightly  appearance 
may  be  removed  by  rubbing  the  part  with  a  piece  of  soft 
wood  loaded  with  fine  pumice-powder. 

As  to  the  nature  of  this  green  discoloration,  the  most 
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diverse  views  are  held :  in  the  tenth  edition  of  Harris's 
"  Principles  and  Practice  of  Dentistrj-,"  it  is  said  to  erode 
the  enamel  with  great  rapidity  ;  but  this  does  not  accord 
with  the  experience  of  most  writei's,  who  have  found  it  to 
be  perfectly  innocuous.  It  is  sometimes  met  with  amongst 
the  lower  animals,  both  domesticated  and  wild,  in  whom 
caries  is  very  rarely  seen  ;  and  the  colour,  which  is  perhaps 
of  A'egetable  origin,  probably  occupies  the  substance  of  the 
enamel  cuticle ;  on  the  other  liand  the  enamel  is  sometimes 
found  roughened  and  chalky  looking  under  it. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  syphilis  may  be  com- 
municated by  means  of  the  saliva;  out  of  1,200  cases 
94  per  cent,  had  the  i)rimary  sore  upon  the  genitals,  but 
3  per  cent,  had  it  in  the  mouth  ;  but  apart  from  the 
existence  of  primary  soi'es  infectious  discharges  may  exist. 
Thus,  a  sailor  tattooed  22  people,  wetting  his  needles  with 
saliva,  his  mouth  being  at  the  time  covered  with  sores  ;  out 
of  these  no  less  tlian  1.5  acquired  syphilis  (Dr.  Harlan, 
"Illinois  State  Dental  Soc,"  1881). 

Kissing,  the  use  of  borrowed  pipes,  tooth-brushes,  and 
the  like,  have  been  known  to  carry  it,  and  whistles,  tin 
trumpets,  etc.,  sold  in  the  streets  are  not  without  their 
dangers  ;  whilst  a  wound  from  an  elevator  during  the 
extraction  of  stumps  from  a  syphilitic  mouth  has  been 
known  to  infect  the  operator. 

It  therefore  behoves  the  dentist  to  use  every  precaution 
as  to  cleanliness  in  his  forceps,  scalers,  &c.,  for  the  sake  of 
his  patient,  as  well  as  for  his  own  sake  to  observe  all  possible 
precautions  in  operating  upon  any  suspicious  looking  mouth. 

The  mouth  lesions  come  on  rather  late  as  a  rule,  after 
six  months  or  a  year;  they  then  present  themselves  as 
white  or  slightly  excoriated  patches,  or  as  simply  raised 
patches ;  when  there  is  ulceration  they  are  far  less  tender 
and  painful  than  their  size  would  lead  us  to  expect,  so  that 
painlessness  comes  to  be  one  of  the  diagnostic  signs  of  a 
syphilitic  ulcer ;  after  the  lapse  of  longer  periods  more  or 
less  scaly  patches,  like  icthyosis,  arc  met  with. 

Y  Y  2 
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The  gradual  wasting  of  the  alveolar  processes,  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  recedence  of  the  gums,  keeps  pace  with 
those  general  changes  which  attend  the  advance  towards  old 
age.  The  necks  of  teeth  become  exposed,  the  gum  con- 
tinues to  sink  lower  and  lower  till  the  whole  of  the  roots  are 
uncovered,  and  the  teeth  at  last  fall  out.  Then  the  alveolar 
ridges  waste,  till,  in  some  instances,  the  upper  jaw  becomes 
nearly  flat,  and  the  lower  is  reduced  to  a  mere  bar  of  bone, 
almost  flat  topped.  Prof  Humphery  foimd  that  47 
centenarians  had  an  average  of  4-5  teeth  each. 

Were  this  only  met  with  in  advanced  age  the  dentist 
might  well  look  upon  it  as  a  thing  altogether  beyond 
remedy,  but  unfortunately  it  frequently  antedates  any  other 
indication  of  senility,  and  even  comes  on  in  middle  Hfe. 
Thus,  in  a  middle-aged  patient,  without  any  appreciable 
wasting  of  the  gums,  the  whole  of  the  upper  front  teeth 
became  excessively  loose  and  fell  out.  The  alveoli  were 
altogether  absorbed,  or  were  greatly  enlarged ;  but  the  pre- 
sence of  any  manifest  disease,  either  in  the  teeth  themselves 
or  in  the  surrounding  parts,  could  not  be  detected.  The 
gums  were  not  more  vascular  than  would  be  considei-ed 
consistent  with  health,  and  in  the  teeth  there  was  a  total 
absence  of  that  horn-like  appearance  of  the  roots  sometimes 
seen ;  indeed,  the  cause  of  the  malady  was  too  obscure  to 
admit  of  recognition. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  destruction  of  the  socket  is 
more  partial. 

The  more  prominent  of  outstanding  teeth  are  those  the 
sockets  of  which  are  most  liable  to  become  absorbed ;  teeth, 
in  fact,  the  roots  of  which  are  but  thinly  covered  by  bone 
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and  soft  parts.  This  is  shown  in  the  case  figured.  The  right 
upper  canine  has  lost  the  whole  of  the  anterior  wall  of  its 


FiQ.  273.  {') 


socket,  while  the  contiguous  lateral  incisor,  which  lies  back, 
has  retained  the  corresponding  part  of  the  alveolar  invest- 


Fio.  274.  {■) 


ment.  The  canine  teeth  being  the  last  of  the  front  teeth  to 
take  their  position,  in  a  contracted  jaw  arc  likely  to  stand 

(')  Tlic  iijiper  and  lower  maxilho,  from  a  subject  aged  thirty,  sLowing 
extensive  absorption  of  tlie  alveolar  processes  of  the  front  teeth. 

{■]  Tlie  lower  jaw  of  a  male  subject  who  died  at  the  age  of  si.K  years, 
showing  the  results  of  absorption  of  the  alveoli  of  the  temporary  teeth. 
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in  advance  of  the  dental  arch.  The  course  taken  by  the 
root  can  be  readily  traced,  and  the  small  amount  of  bone 
and  gum  by  which  its  anterior  surface  is  clothed  recognised. 
It  is  from  the  roots  of  a  tooth  so  placed  that  the  anterior 
and  projecting  wall  of  the  socket  most  frequently  disappears. 
The  labial  surface  of  the  root  becomes  exposed  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  its  length,  leaving  the  tooth  dependent 
upon  the  posterior  or  lingual  wall  of  the  socket  for  its 
retention  in  the  jaw.  A  prominent  and  comparatively 
unsupported  position  would  seem  to  offer  an  explanation  of 
the  early  disappearance  of  the  outer  plate  of  the  alveolus, 
but  cases  are  now  and  then  seen  to  which  this  explanation 
could  not  be  satisfactoi-Ily  applied.  A  specimen  in  my  own 
collection  exhibits  the  full  complement  of  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw,  sound  and  well  arranged,  but  from  a  bicuspid 
tooth  the  whole  of  the  labial  plate  of  the  alveolus  has  been 
absorbed. 

It  is  in  many  cases  very  difficult  to  discover  a  satisfactory 
cause  for  the  premature  disappearance  of  the  alveolar  pro- 
cesses. The  presence  of  inflammation  of  the  gums,  or  of  the 
alveolar  periosteum,  or  of  collections  of  tartar  about  the 
necks  of  the  teeth,  and  the  consequent  iiTitation  of  the  edges 
of  the  gums,  are  followed  as  a  secondary  consequence  by 
absorption  ;  but  as  will  presently  be  seen,  these  causes  do 
not  always  seem  to  account  for  it.  The  frequent  use  of  a 
hard  tooth-brush  will  hasten  the  wasting  of  an  outstanding 
socket,  the  corresponding  gum  of  which  has  the  appearance 
of  being  stretched  in  a  thin  layer  over  the  neck  of  the 
tooth. 

When  the  alveolar  loss  is  general  throughout  the  mouth, 
it  will,  on  inquiry,  very  commonly  be  found  that  a  similar 
misfortune  has  befallen  other  and  antecedent  members  of 
the  family, — that  the  predisposition  to  an  early  failiu-e  of 
the  teeth,  from  the  recedence  of  their  sockets,  is  hereditary. 

Teeth  which  have  no  antagonists  in  the  mouth  are  per- 
haps more  liable  to  be  lost  in  this  Avay  than  those  Avhich 
are  in  full  use ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  bicuspids  and 
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molars  to  be  thus  shed,  whilst  the  teeth  in  the  frout  of  the 
mouth  remain  fairly  firm. 

The  remarks  which  have  so  far  been  made  have  reference 
to  the  loss  of  teeth  in  advancing  age  ;  but  there  is  a  class  of 
cases  in  which  this  loss  is  very  premature,  and  in  which  it 
takes  place  with  a  rapidity  and  an  amount  of  inflammatory 
disturbance  which  liave  gained  for  it  a  specific  name.  The 
discharge,  which  is  a  prominent  S3'mptom  in  the  more  acute 
cases,  suggested  the  name  pyorrlioea  alveolaris,  which  has 
passed  into  general  currency,  while  the  warm  advocac}'  of  a 
pai'ticular  form  of  treatment,  and  the  consequent  attention 
drawn  to  its  advocate  in  connection  with  the  disease,  has  led 
to  the  frequent  use  of  the  term  Riggs's  disease  ;  this  is  to 
be  regretted,  as  we  might  as  well  call  small-pox  .Tenner's 
disease. 

One  of  the  earliest  indications  of  the  advent  of  tliis  state 
of  things,  is  a  thickening  and  rounding  of  the  edge  of  the 
gum,  which  ceases  to  be  closely  adherent  to  the  neck  of  the 
tooth. 

In  tliis  sulcus  between  the  neck  of  the  tootii  and  the  free 
edge  of  the  gum  there  is  generally  a  little  pus,  and  as  the 
disease  progresses,  the  tooth  becomes  detached  from  the 
soft  parts  to  a  considerable  depth,  so  that  a  piece  of  so- 
called  "  dentist's  twist "  may  be  ))assed  up  between  the  root 
of  the  tooth  and  the  alveolus.  At  this  stage  there  is  usually 
a  considerable  amount  of  discharge,  which  is  peculiarly 
offensive,  and  the  breath  of  the  patient  has  a  nauseating 
odour,  by  which  it  is  often  possible  to  tell  what  is  the 
matter  before  inspecting  the  mouth  at  all. 

There  is  often  a  considerable  amount  of  neuralgic  pain  at- 
tendant upon  this  condition,  whicli  is  very  commonly  attended 
with  clironic  inflammation  of  the  gums,  and  may  arise  as  a 
consequence  of  scurvy  or  of  mercurial  salivation. 

The  causes  and  pathology  of  the  disease  are  very  obscure  ; 
it  often  arises  in  thoroughly  healthy  persons  who  have  hardly 
passed  the  period  of  middle  life,  and  whose  teeth  have  been 
exceptionally  free  from  caries. 
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On  passing  an  instrument  down  between  the  edge  of  the 
gum  and  the  neck  of  the  tooth  a  thin  rim  of  tartar  will  very 
often  be  detected,  even  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  no 
visible  deposit  above  the  level  of  the  gum,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  its  occurrence  has  led  some  observers  to  attribute 
the  whole  disease  to  the  irritation  set  up  by  its  presence. 
But  there  are  many  cogent  arguments  against  the  accept- 
ance of  such  a  view :  in  the  first  place,  in  those  most  acute 
cases  in  Avhich  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  very  rapid 
indeed,  some  of  the  most  trustworthy  obsei"vers  have  found 
no  tartar  at  all ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  its  occurrence 
in  such  a  situation,  if  only  the  gum  be  parted  from  the 
tooth  for  a  long  enough  time,  would  be  almost  a 
matter  of  certainty,  and  therefore  much  may  be  argued 
from  its  occasional  absence  and  little  from  its  very  general 
presence. 

While  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  pathology  of  the 
disease  remains  uncertain,  yet  there  is  good  reason  for 
supposing  that  its  original  seat  is  either  the  edge  of  the 
bony  socket,  or  what  amounts  to  almost  the  same  thing, 
the  junction  of  the  gum  with  the  periosteum  of  the  tooth 
socket ;  and  it  bears  some  little  resemblance  to  a  very 
limited  caries  of  bone,  a  resemblance  which  is  at  least  not 
diminished  b}'^  the  light  thrown  upon  it  by  the  results  of 
treatment. 

If  a  skuU,  whether  of  an  animal  or  of  man,  in  which 
alveolar  absorption  be  going  on,  be  closely  examined,  it  will 
be  found  that  round  the  neck  of  each  tooth  affected  there  is  a 
soi't  of  gutter ;  that  is  to  say,  the  loss  of  bone  has  taken  place 
to  the  greatest  extent  close  to  the  neck,  and  to  a  much  less 
extent  at  a  little  distance  from  it ;  in  other  words,  the  outer 
and  inner  alveolar  jjlates  of  the  jaw  resist  and  stand  up 
like  rims. 

This  appearance  is  very  marked  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease,  and  strongly  suggests  that  the  primary  mischief  is 
not  in  the  gum,  in  which  case  the  outside  of  the  bone  might  be 
expected  to  suffer  at  all  events  equally,  with  the  immediate 
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surroundings  of  the  tooth,  but  in  the  alveolo-dental 
periosteum. 

And  if  in  such  skulls  the  teeth  be  looked  at  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining  what  relation  the  tartar  (which  is  not  lost  by 
the  ordinary  processes  of  maceration,  ttc,  but  is  always  to 
be  found  intact)  bears  to  the  absorbing  sockets,  it  will  be 
found  that  there  is  always,  at  all  events  until  the  disease  is 
very  far  advanced  indeed,  a  very  material  interval  between 
the  tartar  and  the  surface  of  the  bono,  this  interval  being 
always  beautifully  clean ;  that  is  to  say,  the  tartar  does 
not  approach  the  bone  sufficiently  nearly  to  render  it 
probable  that  it  can  directly  affect  it ;  if  the  tartar  be  a 
primary  cause  at  all,  it  must  act  upon  some  of  the  soft 
tissues,  and  these  in  their  turn  upon  the  bone. 

And  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  ordinary  light-coloured 
tartar,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  so  abundant  upon  the 
backs  of  the  lower  front  teeth,  does  not  set  up  the  process  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  form  which  is  of  dark  colour  and  lies 
within  the  edges  of  the  gums,  between  them  and  the  teeth, 
which  is  open  to  more  suspicion,  could  never  have  got 
there  until  the  gimi  had  departed  from  health  and  had 
already  begun  to  peel  away  from  the  necks  of  the  teeth. 
Hence  we  must  admit  that  the  loosening  of  the  gums, 
which  wc  recognise  as  an  early  symptom  of  the  disease,  was 
antecedent  to  any  influence  of  tartar. 

Mr.  Bland  Sutton  has  described  the  jaws  of  a  monkey 
(wliicli  he  has  ])rescntcd  to  the  Museum  of  the  Odontological 
Society),  in  which  he  believes  that  the  very  extensive 
alveolar  waste  has  been  due  to  the  effect  of  tartar,  and  this 
is  the  more  significant  inasmuch  as  he  is  an  advocate  in 
general  for  the  existence  of  a  constitutional  type  of  the 
disease.  Although  not  occurring  in  man,  the  case  is  one  of 
such  significance  that  I  have  borrowed  the  figure  for  re- 
production here,  thougli  unfortunately  it  is  too  rough  in 
execution  to  show  all  tlic  points  of  the  case.  One  side  of 
both  upper  and  lower  jaws  is  almost  free  from  disease, 
whilst  upon  the  otlicr  the  teeth  are  exposed  almost  to  the 
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ends  of  their  roots.  The  cupped  appearance  already  alluded 
to  is  very  well  marked,  the  outer  and  inner  plates  of  the 
jaws  standing  up  with  sharp  margins  ;  while  there  is  no 
appearance  of  inflammatory  affection  of  the  bone  beyond  the 
edges,  the  waste  has  gone  on  with  singular  uniformity  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  jaws,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of 


Fig.  275t  (') 


tartar  upon  the  teeth.  But  there  is  this  peculiarity  which 
would  only  strike  the  eye  of  a  dental  practitioner, — the  tartar 
is  mainly  of  the  soft  light-coloured  kind,  and  it  extends  iip 
upon  the  working  surfaces  of  the  teeth,  so  that  it  proves 
conclusively  that  this  side  of  the  mouth  was  out  of  work  in 
the  way  of  mastication  for  a  considerable  time  prior  to  the 
animal's  death. 

To  me  therefore  it  appears  quite  clear  that  the  bulk  of 
the  tartar  was  deposited  after  the  teeth  had  become  so  loose 

(')  Skull  of  monkey  (Cercopithecus  lallandii)  with  extensive  loss  of 
alveoli. 
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and  tender  that  the  animal  had  ceased  to  use  that  side  of 
the  mouth,  and  if  the  other  side  be  carefully  searched  the 
commencement  of  the  disease  may  be  clearly  seen  upon  the 
sockets  of  teeth  -which  are  ajjparently  quite  free  from  tartar. 

To  my  mind,  therefore,  tliis  skull  does  not  lend  support 
to  the  idea  that  the  tartar  really  was  a  cause,  but  ratlicr 
that  its  presence  is  an  effect. 

The  opportunity  of  observing  the  state  of  the  teeth  once 
occurred  to  me  in  the  following  manner  :  a  patient,  aged 
only  tliirty,  whose  teeth  were  very  seriously  and  very 
rapidly  attacked,  and  some  of  them  loosened  to  the 
degree  that  their  extraction  was  needed,  partly  from  im- 
patience and  partly  as  involving  less  expense  and  less 
frequent  visits  to  the  dentist,  wliich  liis  circumstances 
rendered  of  great  difficulty,  urged  very  strongly  the  ex- 
traction of  all  the  remaining  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw, 
some  few  of  wliicli  were  as  yet  only  in  the  incipient  stage, 
so  that  he  might  at  once  resort  to  a  suction-plate.  Although 
it  was  a  severe  case,  these  teeth  which  wci"e  not  as  yet 
greatly  loosened,  but  still  presented  all  the  characters  of  the 
disease  in  the  way  of  discharge  from  around  their  necks,  etc., 
were  absolutely  free  from  tartar. 

Mr.  Bland  Sutton,  in  one  of  his  exceedingly  interesting 
papers  upon  comparative  dental  pathology,  has  adduced 
instances  of  the  premature  loss  of  teeth  in  animals  which 
were  affected  with  general  constitutional  diseases  (  "  Trans. 
Odont.  Soc,"  1884). 

He  instances  a  crab-eating  opossum  {Didelphi/s  cancn'rora), 
in  which  the  teeth  all  peeled  away  with  the  gum  like  a  row 
of  nails  driven  through  a  piece  of  leather,  the  bones  being 
so  soft  that  they  could  be  twisted  and  bent  like  gutta- 
percha ;  all  the  long  bones  were  affected,  the  disease  being 
like  mollities  ossium.  In  a  lemur  also,  and  iu  a  marmoset, 
the  teeth  were  falling  out,  and  the  animals  presented 
unmistakeable  evidence  of  general  rickets.  "  Witli  this  array 
of  facts  before  us — and  be  it  remembered  these  cases  arc 
only  selections  from  numbers  wliich  come  bcfoi'e  me — it 
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must  be  conceded  that  in  animals  premature  falling  of  the 
teeth  is  associated  with  constitutional  diseases.  Do  the 
same  facts  apply  to  the  human  subject?" 


Fio.  276.  {') 


The  following  is  a  remarkable  case  in  point  in  Mr.  Sutton's 
words  :  "  During  the  present  year  I  presented  to  the 
museum  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  a  skull  of  an  old  woman 
which  presented  the  following  peculiarities.  The  entire 
skull  had  suffered  general  diminution  in  size  and  thickness ; 
its  weight  is  fourteen  ounces,  as  compared  with  twenty-four 

{')  Lower  jaw  of  an  opossum  (D.  cancrivora)  from  which  the  teeth 
peeled  away  in  the  mucous  membrane.  From  Sutton.  Trans.  Odont. 
Soc.  1884. 

(")  Lower  jaw  of  a  lemur  (rerodicticus  polta)  showing  alveolar  absorp- 
tion.   From  Sutton. 

(3)  Lower  jaw  of  a  marmoset,  showing  alveolar  absorj^tiou.  From 
Sutton. 
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ounces,  the  weight  of  an  average  European  skull.  The 
alveolar  margins  have  suffered  atrophy  to  such  an  extent, 
that  in  the  superior  maxilla  the  alveolus  is  on  a  level  with 
the  hard  palate,  whilst  the  lower  jaw  is  nothing  but  a 
slender  rod  of  bone  weigliing  one  ounce,  as  compared  with 
three  and  a  half  ounces,  the  weight  of  a  lower  jaw  of  a  lad 
of  twenty  years.  All  the  bones  were  affected  by  this 
peculiar  osteoporotic  process." 

"  In  my  previous  paper  on  this  subject  I  have  expressed 
myself  cautiously  as  to  the  probability  of  premature  absorp- 
tion of  the  alveolus  in  man  being  really  not  a  local  affection, 
but  associated  with  some  general  disturbance  of  the  osseous 
system." 

Further  inquiry  into  the  question  has  strengthened  that 
conviction.  He  then  goes  on  to  say  tliat  tlierc  are  two 
kinds  of  destruction  of  tlie  alveoli  met  witli  in  animals  : 
one  where  there  is  not  a  trace  of  tartar,  the  otlier  where 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  tartar  :  in  the  former  group  of  cases 
there  is  general  afl'ection  of  other  bones,  in  the  latter  the 
disease  is  jjurely  local. 

After  all  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  pathology  of  the 
disease  remains  very  uncertain ;  there  is  much  to  support 
the  idea  that  a  constitutional  cause  is  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
for  instance  it  usually  occurs  with  some  near  approach  to 
bi-lateral  symmetry,  and  the  teeth  first  affected  are  often 
not  those  most  liable  to  the  deposit  of  tartar. 

And  even  if  it  be  regarded  as  a  purely  local,  and  as  it 
were  accidental  occurrence,  tliis  does  not  involve  the 
assumption  that  tartar  starts  it,  and  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  draw  a  conclusion  from  tlie  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
condition  which  is  to  hand,  I  am  inclined  to  assign  to  tartar 
a  merely  secondary  influence  in  the  progress  of  the  disease 
which  comes  into  operation  only  after  the  mischief  has 
begun. 

In  the  way  of  treatment,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
remove  the  tai-tar,  especially  that  which  is  within  the  margin 
of  the  gum,  for  this  is  at  all  events  capable  of  preventing 
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the  gum  from  resuming  its  proper  relation  with  the  neck  of 
the  tooth. 

Where  the  separation  extends  far  do\vn  the  root,  this  may 
be  a  matter  of  very  great  difficulty.  It  was  claimed  by  the 
late  Dr.  Riggs  that  the  edge  of  the  bone  was  always  in  a 
state  of  disintegration,  and  that  it  should  be  scraped  so  as 
to  get  a  fresh  surface  ;  for  this  jDurpose  he  devised  a  set 
of  instruments  somewhat  of  the  form  of  the  pluggers  figured 
upon  page  353  (Fig.  154),  but  larger  and  having  the  cutting 
edges  variously  disposed,  so  as  to  keep  a  sharp  point  always, 
and  a  sharp  edge  towards  the  tooth  while  there  is  a  safe 
side  towards  the  gum.  This  is  jDassed  down  parallel  with 
the  root,  and  the  point  used  to  scrape  the  bone,  an  operation 
which  gives  a  good  deal  of  pain. 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  a  conscientious  appli- 
cation of  Dr.  Riggs'  method  will  in  a  lar'ge  proportion  of 
cases  effect  at  least  a  great  temporary  improvement,  much 
more  than  ordinary  scaling  will  effect,  and  this  seems  to 
lend  colour  to  the  view  that  the  seat  of  trouble  is  at  the  edge 
of  the  bone.  But  I  have  seen  cases  tolerably  severe  which 
have  seemed  to  be  on  the  high  road  to  complete  cure,  and 
yet  six  months  afterwards  have  been  worse  than  ever ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  extravagant  claims  of  some  practitioners 
as  to  their  results,  it  is  but  seldom  that  treatment  does 
more  than  retard  the  progress  of  the  malady. 

The  most  sanguine  operators  believe  that  the  lost  bone  is 
actually  reformed  ;  but  although  I  have  been  by  the  kindness 
of  some  of  my  professional  brethren  allowed  to  see  some  of 
their  cases,  I  am  afraid  that  I  remain  very  sceptical  on  this 
point. 

The  use  of  escharotics  is  an  obviously  similar  line  of  treat- 
ment, and  the  pouches  between  the  gum  and  the  teeth  may 
be  cauterised ;  thus  Dr.  Atkinson  advises  when  the  re- 
cession is  great,  and  dark  bloody  pus  is  exuding,  that  a 
caustic  paste  made  by  rubbing  together  equal  parts  of 
carbolic  acid,  and  of  caustic  potash  without  any  water,  be 
passed  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pouches ;  other  witers 
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have  recommended  chromic  acid,  and  others  aqua  regia,  or 
solid  chloride  or  iodide  of  zinc.  For  less  severe  cases, 
iodoform  or  aromatic  sul])lmric  acid  are  favourite  remedies, 
and  Mr.  Whatford  has  had  some  success  with  powdered 
sulphate  of  copper. 

In  my  own  experience  I  have  found  that  frequent  and 
vigorous  i-ubbing  of  the  gums  with  the  finger,  shampooing 
them  in  fact,  htus  often  been  productive  of  great  advantage, 
the  patient  of  course  being  cautioned  not  to  nib  the  actual 
edge  ;  but  even  on  this  point  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion, 
for  in  a  recent  paper  on  the  subject  rest  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  all  friction  is  advocated. 

Where  the  patient  is  young,  and  the  disease  has  super- 
vened after  a  period  of  ill-health  which  has  passed  by,  the 
prognosis  is  more  hopeful. 

In  one  case  of  my  owti,  in  which  treatment  of  various 
kinds  was  conscientiously  carried  out,  the  four  upper  incisors 
were  lost  after  ten  years  from  the  first  appearance  of  the 
disease  ;  from  my  own  experience  I  regard  this  not  as  a 
failure,  but  as  a  relatively  successful  result. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  from  what  has  been  said  in  the 
preceding  pages,  that  treatment  is  of  no  avail ;  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  much  may  be  done  by  thoroughly  carrying  it 
out  in  retarding  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  that  teeth 
may  be  preser\-ed  for  a  good  many  years  beyond  the  period 
at  which  they  would  otherwi.se  have  succumbed. 

But  real  and  lasting  cure  is  so  rare  a  result  that  many  of 
the  most  cautious  ob.scr%-ers  are  of  opinion  that  palliation  is 
all  that  can  be  effected. 


HYPERTROPHIES  OF  THE  ALVEOLAR  PORTION 
OF  THE  JAW. 

A  FORM  of  abnormal  development  of  bone  in  the  alveolai- 
region,  which  is  productive  of  great  inconvenience  to  the 
patient,  consists  in  a  gradual  filling  up  of  the  sockets  of  the 
teeth  by  bone. 

After  the  luxation  of  a  tooth,  the  socket  in  young  and 
middle-aged  subjects  is  to  a  certain  extent  filled  up  from  the 
bottom  by  the  development  of  bone.  This  process,  which, 
after  the  loss  of  a  tooth  is  reparative,  becomes  destructive 
when  the  action  is  set  up  in  the  socket  of  a  sound  tooth. 
The  tooth  by  slow  degrees  becomes  longer  than  its  ueighbooi-s, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  length  of  time,  loosens 
and  falls  out,  or  is  removed  in  consequence  of  its  inconvenient 
length. 

In  other  cases,  again,  the  teeth,  without  being  extruded 
by  the  development  of  bone  within  their  sockets,  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  the  thickening  of  the  intervening 
bone.  In  some  cases  the  shifting  of  position  may  be  due  to 
derangement  of  the  normal  antagonism  of  the  upper  and 
lower  teeth ;  but  there  are  others  in  which  this  cause  will 
fail  to  explain  the  gradual  separation  of  teeth  which  are 
apparently  sound  and  healthy.  This  deposition  of  bone 
may  also  have  the  effect  of  displacing  the  teeth  forward,  thus, 
in  the  case  of  the  upper  incisors,  producing  a  very  unsightly 
appearance.  The  gum  is  usually  pale,  hard,  and  closely  ad- 
herent to  the  necks  of  the  teeth. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  alveolar  portion  of  the  jaw,  when 
limited  in  extent,  is  far  from  uncommon.  I  remember 
one  case  in  which  a  stout  bony  ridge  ran  out  to  the  extent 
of  more  than  half  an  inch,  and  then  turned  upwards.  The 
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patient  stated  that  the  lodgment  of  food  on  the  shelf,  as  he 
termed  it,  was  the  only  annoyance  to  which  the  exostosis 
subjected  him  ('). 

Otto  Weber  (-)  mentions  the  occurrence  of  limited  exos- 
toses and  thickenings  of  the  bone  near  the  alveolar  border, 
and  refers  them  to  the  irritation  caused  by  diseased  teeth  ; 


Fia.  279.  (•■') 


he  observes  that  over  such  exostoses  there  is  marked  tender- 
ness (in  firm  pressure. 

Small  exostoses,  which  seemed  to  be  due  to  the  in-itation 
caused  by  carious  teeth,  have  in  some  few  cases  been  known 
to  disappear  after  the  extraction  of  the  teeth, — a  course  which 
should  therefore  alwa^'s  l)c  tried  wlicn  there  appears  to  be 
any  such  cause  in  operation. 

But  symmetrical  exostoses  upon  the  lingual  aspect  of  the 
lower  jaw  arc  very  common  in  mouths  where  the  teeth  arc 
all  perfectly  sound  ;  tliere  are  often  as  many  as  tlirce  or  four 
upon  each  side,  and  they  usually  are  not  productive  of  any 
inconvenience,  though  tiiey  are  troublesome  to  the  dentist 
wlicn  it  is  desired  to  insert  artificial  teetli. 

Sometimes  exostoses  occur  upon  tiie  outer  surface  of  the 

(')  An  excellent  example  of  numerous  exostoses,  studded  over  the 
alveolar  bordci- of  the  jaw,  is  pivcn  in  "Atlas  zur  Pathologic  der  Ziihne  " 
von  Heider  and  Wedl,  Plate  xv.,  Fig.  l38. 

(-)  Otto  Weber,  "  Lehrbuch  dor  allgcmeincn  \ind  .^ijecialen  Chirurgic. " 

(')  Sliows  the  front  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  .separated  from  each  other  in 
the  meilian  line  liy  tlic  thickening  of  the  intervening  bono,  independent  of 
the  presence  of  disease.    (From  Sir  E.  Saunders's  collectiou.) 
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bone,  as  in  the  specimen  liere  figured;  and  when  they 
attain  to  such  size  as  to  be  productive  of  serious  incon- 
venience, which  they  rarely  do,  no  treatment  but  excision 
of  the  morbid  growtli  will  be  of  any  service.  Owing  to  the 
excessive  hardness  of  some  of  these  exostoses,  their  removal 


Fia.  280.  (') 


is  often  attended  with  moi-e  difficulty  than  was  at  all  antici- 
pated. A  Hey's  saw  or  a  surgical  engine  will  generally  be 
found  suitable  for  its  removal ;  it  is  often  too  hard  for  a 
gouge  or  bone-forceps  to  be  of  much  service. 

In  other  instances  the  enlargement  of  the  bone  is  of  a 
soft,  spongy  character :  teeth  removed  in  such  cases  come 
away  very  readily,  the  bone  conveying  a  peculiar  yielding 
sensation  to  the  operator,  as  though  it  crushed  under  the 
application  of  moderate  force.  This  form  of  enlargement 
slowly  disappears  after  the  removal  of  the  source  of  irritation. 

IlyiJertropliy  of  (he  Gums  and  Alveola}-  Frocesses. — In 
some  few  cases  a  general  hypertrophy,  involving  the  whole 

(')  Large  exostosis  on  outer  plate  of  lower  jaw.  From  a  specimen  in 
tlic  liostou  Medical  Museum. 
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or  the  greater  part  of  the  gums  and  alveolar  processes,  has 
been  observed  :  for  the  opportunity  of  examining  one  of  these 
cases  the  author  was  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Canton. . 
The  whole  of  the  alveolar  bone  was  greatly  enlarged  ;  it 
projected  upwards  in  the  lower,  and  downwards  in  the 
upper  jaw,  carrying  before  it  a  red  and  thickened  gum,  and 
concealing  within  the  groove  formed  by  its  lingual  and 
lal)ial  portions  the  corresponding  surfaces  of  the  teeth.  Tlie 
tliicl<ening  in  the  front  part  of  tlie  mouth  was  so  great  that 
the  lips  could  not  be  closed.  At  tlic  back  part  of  the 
alveolar  arch  the  tliickened  aiul  elevated  gums  of  the 
respective  jaws,  though  flattened  by  mutual  jiressurc,  did 
not  allow  the  molar  teeth  to  come  in  contact. 

Tlie  patient  was  a  half-witted,  strumous  cliild,  aged  about 


Fig.  '281.  (') 


thirteen  years,  wl.ose  appearance  led  to  the  presnnii»tion  that 
the  disease  was  a  manifestation  of  the  strumous  diathesis. 
No  treatment  was  attempted  in  this  case,  the  patient  return- 
ing to  her  native  village. 

Several  cases  of  tlie  affection  have  been  put  on  record  (-j. 
A  fairly  characteristic  case,  which  occurred  in  the  practice  of 

(')  From  a  model  of  tlie  upper  jaw  of  Mr.  Synie's  case. 

(-)  Other  ca.ses  may  he  found  in  — "  Sy.stein  of  Siir,'ery,"  by  S.  D.  Gro-s.s, 
M.D.,  Philadelphia,  'ind  edition,  vol.  ii.,  p.  .^.35;  "  Kaston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,"  A\tv\\,  1869,  two  ca.ses  ;  "  Injuries  and  Disea.ses  of  the 
Jaws,"  by  C.  Heath,  .3rd  edition,  1S84,  p.  227. 

Z  z  2 
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Mr.  Syme,  and  was  seen  more  than  once  by  my  father,  was 
met  with  in  an  adult,  and  affected  both  jaws  ahke.  The 
increase  was  slow,  and  no  operation  was  resorted  to ;  the 
accompanying  'figure  is  taken  from  a  model  now  in  the 
museum  of  the  Odontological  Society. 

Another  case,  in  which  the  growth  was  much  larger,  and 
caused  more  distortion  of  the  features,  was  successfully 
operated  upon  by  Mr.  Pollock. 

The  following  notes  of  Mr.  Pollock's  case  are  abridged 
from  Mr.  Salter's  Q)  article.    At  the  fifth  week  after  birth. 


six  teeth  had  appeared,  and  it  was  noticed  that  the  gums 
Avere  thick  and  puflTy.  At  the  age  of  two  years  all  the  tem- 
porary teeth  were  extracted,  and  the  gums  cauterised. 

At  the  time  of  admission  into  St.  George's  Hospital  the 
child  was  eight  years  old  ;  it  was  remarkable  for  an  abnormal 
development  of  hair,  which  grew  low  on  the  forehead,  and 
reached  in  front  of  the  ears  on  to  the  cheeks.  A  large  pink 
mass,  which  could  not  be  covered  by  the  lips,  pi'otruded 
from  the  mouth  ;  it  was  indistinctly  lobed,  with  a  dense, 
insensitive,  skin-like  surface.  The  greater  bulk  proceeded 
from  the  upper  jaw,  which  overlapped  the  lower,  the  latter 

(')  "A  System  of  Surgery,"  by  Timothy  Holmes,  M.A.,  2iid  edition, 
1S70.    Art.  "  Diseases  of  tlie  Tectli,"  vol.  iv.,  p  342. 

(^)  From  a  plaster  model  of  the  upper  jaw  of  Mr.  Pollock's  case. 
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being,  as  it  Avero,  imbedded  in  it.  The  mass  was  removed 
by  operation,  portions  of  it  l)eing-  cut  away  with  scalpels 
and  bone-nippers,  and  the  removal  completed  at  successive 
operations.  * 

There  was  a  slight  tendency  to  recurrence  of  the  growth. 
In  structure  it  was  found  to  consist  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
alveolar  border,  together  with  immense  thickening  of  the 
fibrous  portion  of  the  gum,  wliich  bore  an  exuberant  growth 
of  papillfe.  In  the  upper  jaw  it  extended  tlirce-quarters 
of  an  inch  forwards  beyond  the  alveolar  border. 

Those  of  the  tempoi'ary  teeth  which  had  not  l)ecn  ex- 
tracted were  deeply  imbedded  in  the  mass,  though  tlie  first 
permanent  molars  liad  appeared,  and  the  second  lower  tem- 
porary molars  wei'e  visible,  as  the  hypertrophy  was  not  so 
great  at  the  back  of  the  mouth. 

The  roots  were  found  to  be  imbedded  in  sockets,  but  the 
crowns  were  enclosed  in  serous-like  cliambers  in  the  dense 
fibrous  tissue,  and  were  free  from  bony  surroundings.  One 
of  the  superior  central  incisors  was  nearly  an  inch  from 
tlie  surfiice.  The  permanent  teeth  were  excessively  large — 
the  incisors  larger  tluui  any  wliicli  Mr.  Salter  had  ever 
before  seen  in  a  female's  mouth — and  their  bony  loculi  had 
not  Ijcen  absorbed  to  the  extent  usual  at  the  patient's  age. 
The  epithelium  had  become  converted  into  a  thick  and  liard 
epidermis,  beneath  wliich  were  enormously  long  papillse, 
attaining  to  one-sixth  or  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length  ; 
this  papillary  growth  being  in  unity  with  the  great  teetli, 
excess  of  coarse  hair,  thick  skin,  and  other  indications  of  a 
tendency  to  tegumentary  hypertrophy. 

Air.  Erichsen  operated  upon  a  child  two  and  a  half  years 
old,  by  simply  paring  tlie  mass  off,  extracting  some  of  the 
tectli,  and  Ireely  cauterising  the  cut  surfaces ;  it  proved 
to  be  a  simple  hypertropliy,  no  abnormal  structures 
being  found  in  the  mass,  but  five  years  afterwards  it 
had  all  been  reproduced,  and  was  described  as  almost  com- 
pletely covering  the  teeth,  and  forming  numerous  papil- 
lomatous growths.    The  patient  presented  peculiarities  of 
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the  skiia,  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  periosteum,  and 
ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes  ;  the  patient's  brother,  aged 
four,  and  a  sister,  aged  two,  presented  a  similar  condition  of 
mouth.  A  fuller  description  of  these  children  will  be  found 
in  the  "  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,"  vol.  .56,  "  On  the 
three  cases  of  molluscum  fibrosum  "  by  the  late  Dr.  John 
Murray.  The  hairy  woman,  Julia  Pastrana,  formerly  ex- 
hibited in  London,  was  als:o  an  example  of  this  affection, 
and  the  Odontological  Society  is  fortunate  in  possessing 
models  of  her  mouth.  She  was  called  the  pig-faced  woman, 
and  was  supposed  to  have  had  an  excessive  number  of  teeth, 
and  in  this  connection  is  mentioned  by  Darwin  in  several  of 
his  works  ;  this,  however,  was  not  the  case,  though  the 


Fig.  283.  {') 


teeth,  such  of  them  as  can  be  seen  not  completely  buried  in 
the  hypertrophied  gums,  are  excessively  large. 

But  by  far  the  most  remarkable  example  of  this  hyper- 
trophy is  related  by  Mr.  MacGillivray  (-),  from  whose  paper 
(for  the  use  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Heath)  this 
account  and  figure  are  taken.    It  is  noted  that  the  gums 

(1)  From  a  photo^ajili  of  AFi-.  MacGillivriy's  case. 
(-)  "Australian  Medical  Journal,"  August,  1S71. 
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were  unusually  large  at  birth ;  of  the  deciduous  teeth  two 
only  made  their  appcai-ance,  and  by  the  time  that  the  girl 
had  reached  the  age  of  four,  the  growth  attained  to  such  a 
size  that  her  medical  man  attempted  its  repression  by 
caustics  with  little  or  no  success.  At  the  age  of  ten  an 
operation  was  performed  in  which  nine  completely  hidden 
teeth  were  extracted,  and  the  redundant  gums  pared  down. 

When  first  seen  by  Mr.  Macdillivray,  the  patient  was 
twenty-nine  years  of  age  ;  the  moutli  was  kept  widely  open 
by  great  lobulated  masses  springing  from  both  upper  and 
lower  jaws.  These  huge  lobular  excrescences  were  found  to 
spring  mainly  from  the  palatal  surface  of  the  alveolar  portion 
of  the  jaws,  the  labial  surfaces  being  comparatively  healthy. 
Inside  tlic  mouth  they  roach  backwards  along  the  hard 
palate,  and  project  below  the  soft  palate.  The  surface  of 
the  growth  was  everywhere  lobulated ;  in  some  parts 
smooth,  in  others  rough  from  the  presence  of  enormous 
papilla; ;  it  was  nowlierc  ulcerated,  and  no  pain  was  felt  in 
the  masses. 

Its  removal  was  effected  in  three  separate  operations,  per- 
formed at  intervals  ;  the  lobular  masses  of  gum  being  pared 
off  with  a  scalpel,  and  the  hy]^)ertrophied  alveolus  excised 
with  bone-forceps  :  profuse  luTmorrhage  occurred,  but  was 
arrested  l)y  tiie  use  of  tlie  actual  cautery. 

The  patient  made  a  good  recovery,  and  the  operation  seems 
to  have  been  perfectly  successful,  both  as  regards  the  patient's 
appearance — she  now  being  able  to  close  the  mouth — and  as 
regards  the  recurrence  of  tlie  disease. 

In  thi  s  case,  as  in  Mr.  Krichsen's,  which  was  examined 
by  j\Ir.  Bruce,  no  abnormal  stnicturcs  M-ere  found  :  it  was 
a  case  of  true  hypertrophy,  in  which  some  of  tlie  papilke 
attained  tlie  enormous  length  of  half  an  iiicli. 

Mr.  Heath  gives  a  report  of  another  case  in  a  cliild  aged 
four  and  a  half  "  She  is  one  of  five  children  ;  the  other 
four  are  healthy.  Two  years  ago  the  swelling  of  the  gums 
began  by  the  side  of  the  temporary  molars,  which  were  just 
coming  through,  and  from  them  the  swelling  has  spread 
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right  round  the  jaw.  At  this  time  she  had  fits  about  once 
a  week ;  the  fits  have  continued  u^j  to  the  present  time,  but 
with  longer  intervals.  They  appear  to  be  epileptic. 
The  patient  is  a  very  tractable  child  ;  her  general  health  is 
good.  The  gums  are  enormously  hypertrophied,  the  teeth 
being  entirely  covered,  with  the  exception  of  the  tips  of  the 
crowns,  which  appear  depressed  in  the  gums.  The  hyper- 
trophy of  the  gums  is  so  great  that  the  cheeks  are  biUged 
out  on  each  side,  and  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  almost 
filled  with  them.  The  teeth  are  irregular  and  slightly 
carious.  The  child  is  always  biting  and  putting  cold  things 
in  her  mouth.  She  can  bite  nothing  hard,  and  has  been  fed 
entirely  on  liquid  and  pulpy  food.  Her  breath  is  very 
offensive.  Under  chloroform  I  removed  the  hypertrophied 
gums  and  the  alveolar  margin  of  the  lower  jaw  in  two 
pieces.  On  one  side  the  first  j^ermanent  molar  came  awaj'; 
on  the  other  it  was  left,  not  being  quite  erujited.  Htemor- 
rhage,  which  was  free,  was  stopped  with  the  actual  cautery. 
A  fortnight  afterwards  !  detached  the  hypertrophied  gums 
aird  alveolar  border  of  the  i;pper  jaw  in  one  semicircular  piece. 
Roots  of  the  permanent  teeth  left.  On  June  3rd  the  patient 
was  discharged  well." 

"A  microscopic  examination  by  Mr.  Charles  Tomes  showed 
that  the  structure  of  the  growth  closely  resembled  that  of  the 
small  polypi  which  are  sometimes  found  occupying  the  cavity 
of  carious  teeth  ;  it  was  a  true  hypertrophy  of  the  gums, 
and  chiefly  of  the  fibrous  portion.  It  sprang  from  the 
periosteum  round  the  neck  of  the  teeth,  just  within  the 
margin  of  the  alveoli.  From  this  point  a  dense  stroma  of 
interlacing  fibres,  covered  by  a  thin  mucous  and  epithelial 
layer,  grew  up  round  the  tooth,  the  growths  from  opposite 
sides  meeting  over  it  and  coalescing,  so  as  almost  to  cover  it. 
The  attachment  within  the  socket  Avas  important,  for  this 
explained  how  it  was  that  a  successful  result  could  not  be 
obtained  without  removing  some  of  the  alveolus.  Unless 
this  was  done,  part  of  the  growth  remained  behind,  and 
recurrence  soon  took  place." 
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It  would  be  interesting  to  see  what  -would  be  the  result 
of  simply  removing  the  teetli,  so  as  to  set  \\\)  the  process  of 
absoi'ption  of  the  alveolus  which  follows  upon  their  loss;  as 
these  cases  are  not  very  urgent  the  loss  of  time  involved 
would  not  be  serious,  even  if  it  afterwards  became  necessary 
to  resort  to  a  more  extensive  operation,  whilst  it  seems 
quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  such  a  measure 
might  result  in  the  shrinkage  of  the  whole  mass. 

Amongst  the  specimens  presented  by  ilr.  Sutton  to  the 
Odontological  Society  is  one  of  the  jaws  of  a  rickety  lion, 
which  presented  in  all  respects  the  characters  of  this  disease. 

In  the  condition  just  described  the  gums  and  actual 
alveolar  borders  alone  are  affected,  but  the  maxillary  bones  are 
sometimes  the  starting-point  of  a  remarkable  form  of  general 
hypertrophy  of  the  bone,  which  in  severe  cases  affects  the 
other  bones  of  the  face  and  cranium,  ami,  more  raix'ly,  bones 
elsewhere  in  the  body. 

Although  it  is  a  rare  disease,  and  one  whicli  falls  into  the 
hands  of  the  surgeon  for  treatment,  it  is  very  necessary  for 
the  dental  surgeon  to  be  acqiiainted  with  its  nature  and 
characters,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  brought  before  him  in  its 
early  stages  for  his  opinion. 

The  disease  consists  in  an  interstitial  growth  and  alteration 
affecting  the  whole  sul)stance  of  the  bono,  and  not  merely 
its  surface  :  in  its  progress  tiie  whole  bone  becomes  en- 
larged ;  the  antrum,  and  eventually  also  the  nasal  cavities, 
obliterated  :  it  goes  on  to  encroach  on  the  orbit  till  the  eye 
is  destroyed  by  its  pressure,  and  the  most  hideous  deformity 
produced.  In  Mr.  Heath's  work  (')  several  figures  are 
given  showing  the  extreme  deformity  whicii  is  caused  by 
the  disease. 

The  coarse,  rough,  porous  appearance  of  the  surface  of 
the  bone  is  well  shown  in  the  plate  of  ISIr.  j3ickersteth's 
case(-),  and  this  same  i)orous  cancellated  stracture,  extending 

(')  "Disca-scs  and  Injuries  of  the  .Taws,"  2n(l  edition,  1S72,  p.  132. 
(^)  Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society,  180(5,  p.  245. 
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through  the  whole  substance  of  the  bone,  is  seen  in  the 
appended  figure,  from  a  specimen  for  the  use  of  which  I  am 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Christopher  Heath.  In 


Via.  284.  (1) 


this  case  the  disease  was  first  noticed  at  the  age  of  three 
months,  when  the  left  side  of  the  face  was  found  to  be 

Fig.  285. 


enlarging.  The  left  eye  became  closed  at  the  age  of  six,  and 
the  enlargement  steadily  increased  till  the  boy  reached  the 

(')  Half  of  the  left  upper  maxilla  (Mr.  Heath's  ca.se) ;  the  section  has 
been  earned  through  the  periuaneut  teeth,  which  had  not  as  yet  been 
erupted  ;  some  of  the  teeth  are  in  the  other  half  of  the  bone,  so  that  they 
are  not  shown  in  this  figure. 
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age  of  twelve,  when  the  left  upper  maxilla  was  removed  by 
Mr.  Heath  ;  the  integument  having,  however,  shared  in  the 
hypertrophy,  gi-eat  deformity  still  remains. 

A  model  of  the  mouth  (Fig.  28.5),  taken  before  the  opera- 
tion, shows  that  on  the  right  or  healthy  side  the  permanent 
incisors,  canine  and  bicuspids,  are  in  place  ;  while  on  the 
left  side  the  temporary  incisors  and  canine  (?)  are  retained, 
and  the  bicuspids  not  fully  erupted. 

As  seen  in  the  sections  made  tla-ough  tlie  bone  .after  its 
removal,  the  incisors,  canine,  bicuspids,  and  first  permanent 
molar  (carious)  are  found  to  be  well-developed,  full-sized 
teeth. 

Behind  the  first  permanent  molar  the  antero-posterior 
development  of  the  jaw  has  been  checked,  and  the  second 
permanent  molar  is  a  somewhat  stunted  tooth,  whilst  the 
crown  of  the  wisdom-tooth  is  extremely  small. 

In  this  case,  tiien,  the  development  of  those  members  ot 
the  permanent  set  which  are  the  last  to  take  their  place  was 
stunted,  and  the  whole  process  of  dentition  retarded,  so 
that  the  temporary  incisoi-s  and  canines  were  retained  for 
several  years  beyond  the  period  at  which  they  should  have 
been  shed.  It  is  stated  that  the  temporary  teeth  were 
erupted  at  their  normal  periods. 

In  all  the  cases  the  enlargement  of  the  bone  is  slow,  and 
at  first  painless,  so  that  commonly  many  yeare  elapse  before 
the  patient  suffers  the  removal  of  the  maxilla,  which  is  the 
only  available  treatment ;  it  seems  usually  to  commence 
before  the  age  of  puberty,  though  this  is  not  a  universal 
rule. 

Little  or  nothing  is  known  as  to  its  origin  :  it  is  ap- 
parently in  no  way  connected  Avith  either  syphilis  or 
struma,  and  lias  been  supposed  to  consist  primarily  of  an 
inflammatory  affection  of  the  periosteum — to  which  view, 
however,  there  are  some  objections ;  while  by  Otto  Weber  it 
is  supposed  to  be  a  result  of  erysipelas. 

In  Mr.  Bickersteth's  case  the  diseased  bone  presented  a 
curious  microscopical  structure,  having   large  branching 
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vascular  canals  in  its  substance,  totally  unlike  the  ordinary 
Haversian  canals  :  these  were  described  and  figured  by 
Mr.  De  Morgan  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Pathological 
Society  (i)  ;  but  in  Mr.  Heath's  case,  which  was  examined 
by  myself,  these  canals  did  not  exist,  the  only  noteworthy 
peculiarity  being  the  absence  of  well-developed  Haversian 
systems. 

(')  Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society,  1866,  vol.  xvii.,  plate  xii. 
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Several  varieties  of  tumour  are  met  witli  in  the  mouth, 
springing  either  from  the  gums  themselves,  or  fi'om  the  sub- 
adjacent  structures,  i.e.,  the  alveoUxr  pci-iosteum  or  the  bone 
at  the  margins  of  tlic  alveoli.  Polypus  or  fungus  of  the 
gum,  hypertrophy  of  the  gum,  vascular  tumours,  and  epulis 
constitute  the  principal  varieties. 

Poli/piis  or  Funfjns  of  the  Gum. — It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  a  cavity  situated  on  the  mesial  or  distal  surface  of  a 
tooth  filled  up  by  a  vascular  mass,  similar  in  colour  and 
general  appearance  to  the  contiguous  gums.  It  may  be  an 
outgrowth  from  the  dental  pulj)  (see  p.  430) ;  more  com- 
monly, however,  it  springs  from  the  inter-dental  gum,  oi", 
according  to  Dr.  Magitot  ('),  from  the  periosteum  investing 
the  neck  of  the  tooth. 

On  a  close  examination  it  will  bo  foimd  that  the  tooth  has 
decayed  down  to  the  level,  or  even  below  the  edge  of  the 
gum,  leaving  a  sharp,  ragged  margin,  capable  of  acting  as  a 
source  of  irritation  :  that  the  gum  has  grown  up  from  a 
flattened  pedicle,  and  expanded  out  so  as  to  fill  up  the 
cavity  in  the  tooth ;  in  other  Avords,  that  a  tumour  has  been 
produced  by  local  irritation. 

Tlie  structure  of  these  growths  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  tissues  from  which  they  spring.  They  arc  for  the  most 
part  made  uj)  of  fibrous  tissue,  with  nuclei  and  fusiform 
cells  ;  the  surface  is  covered  by  greatly-enlarged  papilltc  and 
a  thin  epithelium. 

The  occurrence  of  pain  is  not  a  necessary  consequence 
unless  the  growth  inflames  and  ulcerates.    The  patient  is 

(')  Dr.  E.  .Magitot,  "ML-uioirc  .sui-  k'.s  Tuiueurs  du  Pcrio-stc  Dentaire," 
p.  58  and  figs.  7,  la. 
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unable  to  distinguish  the  pain  so  produced  from  that  which 
arises  from  inflammation  of  the  dental  pulp. 

If  allowed  to  take  its  own  course,  the  new  growth  usually 
rises  to  the  level  of  the  masticating  surface  of  the  adjoining 
teeth,  and  its  further  increase  is  restrained  by  the  action  of 
the  opposing  tooth.  It  will  spring  up  again  and  again 
after  simple  excision ;  but  if  the  decayed  tooth  be  removed, 
or  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  gum,  any  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  the  mass  is  not  only  checked,  but  that  which  has 
been  already  produced  rapidly  wastes  away,  and  is  lost. 

In  the  treatment  of  cavities  situated  on  the  mesial  or 
distal  surfaces  of  teeth,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  cut 
away  the  sides  of  one  or  more  teeth  down  to  the  level  of  the 
gum,  leaving  a  wedge-shaped  interval.  Into  the  space  so 
produced  the  gum  will  sometimes  advance,  and  is  then  liable 
to  be  injured  by  food,  which,  in  the  course  of  mastication, 
becomes  forced  into  the  separation  between  the  teeth.  The 
pain  attendant  tipon  this  condition  is  usually  attributed  to 
the  teeth  which  have  been  operated  upon,  and  may  very 
readily  be  mistaken  for  ordinary'  toothache.  The  absence 
of  a  cavity  Avithin  which  the  new  growth  can  find  partial 
protection  from  pressure,  appears  to  limit  its  growth ;  for  in 
these  wedge-shaped  intervals  we  seldom  find  that  it  attains 
a  size  beyond  that  of  a  slight  excrescence.  This  circum- 
stance may  be  taken  advantage  of  in  our  treatment  of  the 
disease. 

Treatmetit.—'DeGajed  teeth,  when  they  afford  a  receptacle 
for  polypus,  are  usually  too  deeply  involved  in  disease  to 
admit  of  successful  treatment.  It  is  better  that  they  should 
be  extracted,  an  operation  whicli  not  only  removes  a  useless 
organ,  but  cures  at  the  same  time  the  disease  of  the  gum. 

The  extraction  of  the  tooth  often  brings  away  the  poly- 
pus, which  is  then  (see  Dr.  Magitot,  fig.  loc.  cit.)  seen  to  be 
adherent  to  the  neck  of  the  tooth  by  a  flattened  pedicle. 
If  for  any  special  reason,  the  preservation  of  the  tooth  is 
desirable,  the  tendency  to  recurrence  of  the  growth  must  be 
kept  down  by  ecsharotics. 
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Epulis. — Tumours  spriugiug  up  from  the  margiu  of  the 
gums,  whatever  may  be  their  structural  character,  usually 
receive  the  desiguatiou  epulis. 

By  common  consent,  however,  the  use  of  the  term  is 
becoming  restricted  to  a  particular  form  of  tumour,  which 
at  first  makes  its  appearance  at  the  edge  of  the  gum,  and 
very  commonly  at  that  portion  which  lies  between  two  teeth, 
which,  with  the  growtli  of  the  tuuxjur,  boc(^me  gradually 
separated.  The  separation  does  not,  however,  afford  suffi- 
cient space  for  the  accommodation  of  the  new^  structure 
which  by  slow  degrees  spreads  itself  out  cither  upon  the 
labial  or  lingual  surfocc  of  the  gums,  or  upon  both.  The 
attachment,  at  first  limited  to  the  inter-dental  portion  of 
the  gum,  may  not  spread  with  the  increasing  size  of  the 
tumour,  or  the  liase  may  be  gradually  extended  over  the 
alveolar  border.    In  other  words,  the  epidis  may  be  attached 


Fig.  2S6.  (') 


by  a  small  and  flattened  pedicle,  or  by  a  broad  base.  The 
submucous  fibrous  tissue,  or  perliaps  the  soft  tissue  contained 
in  the  Haversian  canals  of  the  bone,  usually  is  the  site  of  the 
disease,  which  in  its  growtli  carries  before  it  tlic  superjacent 

(')  Jaw  of  a  tiger,  witli  a  fibrou.s  epulis  springing  from  tbe  alveolus. 
From  Sutton's  Pathology. 
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mucous  membrane.  The  tumours  springing  from  the  fibrous 
tissue  are  very  generally  themselves  fibrous  in  character, 
and,  lying  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  very  frequently 
contain  osseous  spicula.  The  new  bone  may  be  altogether 
detached  from,  or  it  may  shoot  out  of,  the  alveolar  process, 
the  surface  of  which,  in  either  case,  is  usually  abnormally 
rough.  In  respect  to  vascularity,  an  epulis  commonly  does 
not  much  exceed  that  which  prevails  in  the  adjacent  gum, 
and  the  density  of  the  tumour  usually  corresponds  with  that 
of  the  latter  structure. 

The  accompanying  figure  (from  Sutton's  "  Introduction  to 
General  Pathology  " ),  shows  well  the  situation  of  an  epulis. 
As  it  is  not  a  fatal  disorder,  such  specimens  are  not  often 
obtainable  from  the  human  subject 

When  the  new  growth  has  attained  a  considerable  size, 
secondary  conditions  are  induced,  which  complicate,  and  to 
some  extent  alter,  the  character  of  the  disease.  Um'estrained 
by  surgical  treatment,  the  tumour,  at  first  small,  and 
productive  of  but  little  inconvenience,  increases  in  size, 
generally  encroaches  upon  the  space  assigned  to  the  tongue, 
or  upon  the  hard  palate,  and,  covering  over  one  or  two  of  the 
teeth,  impedes  both  mastication  and  articulation.  The 
surface  becomes  injured  either  by  the  teeth  of  the  opposing 
jaw,  or  by  those  whose  crowns  it  has  overrun.  The  injured 
part  becomes  the  site  of  an  ulcer,  which  emits  a  copious  and 
foetid  discharge  ;  and  the  patient,  in  the  place  of  feeliug 
inconvenience  only,  is  subjected,  if  not  to  acute  suftering, 
to  great  annoyance.  The  external  characters  of  the  ulcers 
sometimes  closely  resemble  those  assumed  by  malignant 
disease,  and  may  present  a  further  likeness  in  the  occurrence 
of  hasmon-hage  ;  but  the  cases  in  which  epulis  passes  into 
cancer  rarely  occur  (}). 

Such,  then,  are  the  general  characters  of  epulis.  As 

(1)  A  case  in  which  epulis  was  supposed  to  have  passed  into  epithelioma 
is  recorded  in  the  Pathological  Society's  Transactions,  vol.  xii.  Jtr.  Adams 
removed  the  jaw,  but  the  patient  died  from  the  recurrence  of  the  disease 
in  the  skin. 
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regards  the  structure  of  these  tumours,  several  varieties 
may  be  noted  :  first,  tliose  which  are  composed  of  fibrous 
tissue  intermixed  with  cells  ;  secondly,  those  which  are 
mainly  composed  of  the  elastic  fibrous  tissue,  the  individual 
fibres  of  which,  like  those  of  yellow  elastic  tissue,  are 
tolerabl}'^  uniform  in  size,  curl  up  when  divided,  and  remain 
uninfluenced  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid ;  thirdly,  those 
composed  of  myeloid  cells.  Mr.  Heath  mentions  a  form 
liaving  the  character  of  "  giant-celled  sarcoma,"  and  another 
approximating  to  epithelioma  in  its  structure.  The  two 
first  forms  have  come  under  my  own  notice  ;  the  third  has 
been  described  and  figured  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  ('),  who 
gave  the  following  description: — "On  examination,  the 
epulis  presented  all  the  characters  of  mj-eloid  growth  in  a 
most  remarkable  degree.  Its  section  was  very  vascular, 
and  siiowed  hues  varying  from  a  deep  red  to  buff,  and  a 
peculiar  light-greenish  tint  of  yellow  (xanthoid  of  Lebert). 
Scattered  in  its  structures  were  some  detached  masses  of  soft, 
spongy  bone.  Under  the  microscope  were  seen  abundance 
of  the  large  poly-nucleated  bodies  characteristic  of  these 
growths,  many  of  them  being  very  irregular  in  sh»-pe,  and 
much  branched." 

In  many  cases  it  may  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  discover  any  satisfactory  cause  for  the  occurrence  of 
epulis  ;  but  in  others  an  examination  of  the  tumours  reveals 
a  source  of  irritation  to  whicii  the  presence  of  the  disease 
may  with  probable  truth  be  assigned.  In  a  case  of  epulis 
treated  by  Mr.  De  Morgan,  the  tumour  contained  an  isolated 
piece  of  bone,  which,  on  careful  examination,  was  found  to 
be  imbedded  and  entangled  in,  rather  than  adherent  to,  the 
fibrous  tissue  which  composed  the  mass.  After  it  had  been 
dislodged  from  the  tumour,  and  submitted  to  microscopic 
examination,  the  following  characters  were  clearly  mani- 
fested : — the  whole  of  the  surfice  bore  the  marks  of  absorp- 

(')  Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society,  vol.  viii.,  p.  380. 
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tion,  while  the  substance  of  the  bone  presented  the  structural 
characters  of  normally-developed  tissue. 

The  presence  of  these  characters,  and  the  size  of  the 
fragment  of  boue,  fully  justified  the  assumption  that  it  at 
one  time  formed  a  portion  of  the  subjacent  alveolus,  and 
that  its  detachment  had  been  effected  by  absorption ;  and 
further,  that  when  so  detached,  it  had  proved  a  source  of 
irritation,  and  thus  led  to  the  development  of  the  epulis. 
In  a  case  previously  published,  the  stump  of  a  tooth,  the 
crown  of  which  had  been  broken  off  five  years  before,  was 
found  in  the  centre  of  an  epulis. 

Bnt  true  bone  may  be  developed  in  the  fibrous  tissue  of 
an  epulis,  just  as  bone  may  occur  as  a  new  development  in 
various  other  situations ;  examples  of  this  are  given  by 
Mr.  Heath  (i),  who  states  that  such  epulides  are  hence  now 
regarded  as  ossifying  sarcomata. 

Mr.  Oakley  Coles  met  with  a  small  tumour  attached  to 
the  side  of  the  root  of  a  tooth,  which  was  examined  by 
Professor  Klein,  and  was  found  to  be  a  spindle-celled  sar- 
coma.   This  came  away  with  the  tooth  on  its  extraction. 

Treatment. — Whatever  may  be  the  primary  seat  of  an 
epulis,  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  very  generally  involves  the 
periosteum  or  the  endosteum  ;  indeed,  the  balance  of  evidence 
is  in  favour  of  the  view  that,  although  it  appears,  when  fii'st 
developed,  to  be  confined  to  the  gum,  it  really  springs  from  a 
deej^er  origin.  Complete  excision  of  the  tumour  is  the  only 
remedy  upon  which  any  dependence  can  be  placed  ;  and  in 
order  to  effect  its  complete  removal  more  or  less  of  the  bone 
at  its  base  must  be  cut  away.  When  it  has  grown  up 
between  two  sound  teeth,  it  may  be  necessary  to  extract 
one  or  both,  in  order  to  render  the  base  of  the  tumour 
accessible. 

As  the  growth  is  almost  sure  to  recur  if  the  bone  at  its 
base  be  not  removed,  it  is  exceedingly  bad  practice  to  cut  off 
an  epulis  and  apply  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  cut  surface,  or  to 


(')  "Injuries  and  Diseases  of  Uie  Jaws,"  3rd  editiou,  p.  236. 
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remove  it  with  a  ligature.  Tf  tlie  attachment  to  the  bone 
appear  superficial,  the  bone  may  be  scraped  away  with  a 
gouge  or  a  chisel  ;  but  if,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  its 
origin  is  deeper,  the  alveolus  must  be  freely  cut  away  with 
bouc-forceps.  Free  removal  of  the  alveolar  border  of  the  jaw 
docs  no  appreciable  harm  in  such  cases  ;  and  it  is  far  better 
to  sacrifice  a  little  more  of  a  part  wliich,  in  old  age,  nature 
would  mainly  remove,  than  to  risk  repeated  recurrence  of 
the  disease.    More  than  tiiis  will  never  be  required;  even  in 


Fio.  287.  (') 


the  most  formidable-looking  cases  of  fibrous  epulis,  it  is  only 
the  alveolar  portion  of  the  jaw  which  is  involved. 

Even  the  myeloid  form,  which  is  more  prone  to  recur,  may 
be  successfully  treated  tiuis. 

The  haemorrhage,  which  is  rarely  troublesome,  may  be 
checked  by  the  use  of  the  actual  cautery. 

I'lipiHiu-y  Tumour  of  the  Gum. — This  is  a  very  rare  disease, 
described  by  Mr.  Salter  in  (Juy's  Hospital  Reports  for  18G6, 

(')  Section  of  a  papilloma  as  large  as  a  pea  :  from  a  specimen  prepared 
Ijy  jMr.  Charters  Wliito. 
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in  which  local  hypertrophy  of  the  papillae  takes  place  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  form  a  definite  tumour ;  Heider  and  Wedl 
also  {ojo.  cit.,  Taf  xiii.,  figs.  118,  119)  give  figures  of  what 
they  term  "  papillary  proliferations,"  occurring  in  the  vicinity 
of  carious  teeth,  and  Dr.  Arkovy  met  with  a  case  at  the 
Dental  Hospital.  Mr.  Mason  ("  Monthly  Review  Dent. 
Surgery,"  1873)  describes  a  case  in  which  the  new  growth 
had  a  white  shreddy  appearance,  and  an  elastic  feel.  It  con- 
sisted of  an  enormous  hypertrophy  of  normal  structure,  and 
allowing  for  difference  of  situation,  was  analogous  to  a  wart. 

Vascular  Tumours  of  the  Gums. — The  gums  are  sometimes 
the  seat  of  tumours  which,  but  for  their  close  structural 
resemblance  to  nsevus,  might  come  under  the  head  of  epulis. 
The  disease  first  shows  itself  in  a  bright  red  pimple,  slightly 
raised  from  the  surface  of  the  gum ;  and  in  the  cases  which 
have  come  under  my  own  observation,  the  growth  has  been 
situated  between  the  front  teeth.  The  size  is  gradually 
increased,  the  teeth  become  separated,  and  the  tumour 
extends  along  the  gum,  both  in  front  of  and  behind  the  teeth. 
It  bleeds  freely  when  rubbed  by  the  tooth-brush,  is  soft  and 
compressible,  and  may  be  reduced  to  the  colour  and  level  of 
the  gum  by  steady  and  gentle  compression.  Mr.  Salter 
records  a  case  in  which  the  growth  was  as  large  as  a  marble, 
and  which  was  productive  of  much  annoyance  by  the 
constant  htemorrhage  to  which  it  gave  rise.  It  twice 
recurred  after  removal  by  ligature,  but  when  it  and  the 
spongy  bone  at  its  base  were  detached  by  cutting  down  with 
a  strong  scalpel,  and  the  redundant  granulations  which  were 
thrown  out  from  time  to  time  cauterised,  a  cure  was 
eff'ected. 

Some  cases  which  have  come  under  the  notice  of  the  author 
have  been  successfully  treated  by  the  local  application  of 
powdered  tannin  to  the  surfixce  of  the  tumour,  but  one  case 
was  met  with  that  frequently  recurred  after  destruction 
with  nitric  acid,  sodium  ethylate,  and  other  caustics.  It 
was  never  larger  than  half  a  pea,  and  ultimately  ceased  to 
recur. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  GUMS. 


Thk  guuis  lire  of  course  greatly  involved  in  cases  of 
jiyorrhseu  alveolaris,  but  iudepeudeut  of  this,  they  are  liable 
to  se\  eral  forms  of  iuliammatory  afl'ectious. 

Chrouic  iufiaoimatiou  of  the  gums  is  often  the  result  of 
long-continued  dyspepsia,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
it  is  frequently  met  with  in  stall-fed  animals  ;  and  it  is 
more  common  in  the  lower  classes,  who  pay  little  attention 
to  their  teeth,  than  in  the  upper  classes.  Syphilis,  or  the 
abuse  of  mercury  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis,  is  a  not  un- 
fi-equent  cause  of  the  disease  in  its  more  general  form  :  while 
its  local  form  may  be  set  up  in  some  persons  by  the  slightest 
source  of'  irritation  in  the  mouth,  such  as  a  rough  edge  left 
on  a  filling.  It  also  often  follows  on  pre-existing  disease  of 
the  dental  periosteum. 

Trtatiii<'ni. — 'J'he  cause  of  the  disease,  be  it  local  or 
geuei'al,  must  be  sought  for,  and  if  it  be  discoverable,  at  once 
removed.  The  constitutional  treatment  of  such  cases  will 
hardly  fall  within  the  province  of  the  dental  surgeon, 
but  great  advantage  may  be  derived  from  tojjical  applica- 
tions, even  in  those  cases  which  depend  on  some  general 
cause. 

The  gums,  if  cedematous  and  congested,  may  be  freely 
scarified  with  a  lancet,  and  the  bleeding  en  corn-aged  iis  much 
as  possible. 

All  tartar  should  be  carefully  and  thorough!}-  removed,  and 
teeth  which  have  become  very  loose  extracted. 

A  condition  of  inflammation  of  the  gums  sometimes  occurs 
under  plates  carrying  artificial  teeth,  and  has,  when  ol> 
served  under  red  vulcanite  plates,  been  attributed  to  the 
vermilion  with  which  this  material  is  coloured. 
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But  it  occurs  also  under  black  rubber,  and  under  gold 
plates,  so  that  there  is  really  not  the  least  reason  for  at- 
tributing it  to  this  cause. 

There  is  a  singular  modification  of  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  gums,  in  which,  instead  of  becoming  thickened  and  ir- 
regular on  the  surface,  they  seem  rather  to  decrease  in  size,  and 
assume  a  very  red,  smooth  and  polished  surface  and  mottled 
aspect ;  at  the  same  time  the  disease  may  extend  over  the 
surface  of  the  hard  palate.  The  malady  is  attended  with 
acute  intermittent  pain,  which  may  be  confined  to  one  side 
of  the  mouth,  or  even  to  half  of  the  upper  jaw  ;  it  very  com- 
monly comes  on  in  the  evening,  and  keeps  the  patient  awake 
half  the  night.  The  patients  suffering  from  this  complaint 
who  have  come  under  my  notice  have  been,  for  the  most 
part,  poor  middle-aged  females,  in  whom  menstruation  was 
becoming  irregular,  or  had  altogether  ceased  :  and  they 
have  always  been  cured  by  the  use  of  a  mild  aperient — 
such  as  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  given  in  small 
doses  twice  a  day.  Under  this  treatment  the  pain  in 
gums  will  probably  cease  within  a  week  or  nine  days, 
and  their  restoration  to  a  healthy  condition  will  speedily 
follow. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  gums  may  assume  characters 
altogether  different  from  those  which  have  been  described. 
Instead  of  presenting  thickening  and  induration,  the  tissues 
may  be  loose,  spongy,  and  highly  vascular,  bleeding  freely  on 
the  slightest  touch,  and  very  tender  ;  the  gums  rise  up  and 
coA^er  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cro\\'ns  of  the  teeth. 
The  papilla;  which  stud  over  their  surface  become  greatly 
enlarged,  the  vessels  which,  in  their  looping  and  inoscu- 
lations form  so  pretty  an  object  Avhen  subjected  to 
microscopic  examination,  become,  if  not  more  numerous, 
greatl}^  lengthened  and  dilated.  The  author  was  indebted  to 
Mr.  Roberts  for  the  use  of  a  beautifully-injected  preparation 
of  an  inflamed,  and  as  it  would  be  called,  scurvied  gum.  It 
is  not  from  the  human  suT)jcct.  After  injecting  a  monkey, 
he  found  that  the  vessels  of  the  thickened  and  inflamed  gums 
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had  received  the  injection.  From  the  preparation  so  obtained 
the  following  illustration  is  taken. 

The  condition  wliich  has  been  described  may  arise  in  con- 
nection with,  and  as  a  conseqncnce  of  diseased  teeth  ;  the 
causes  and  the  complaint  itself  being  in  that  case  strictly 
local.  But  in  certain  states  of  the  system  attended  with  an 
altered  condition  of  tiie  circulating  fluid — in  blood  diseases, 
as  they  are  often  called — the  whole  of  the  gums  become 
similarly  atl'ected,  and  in  maladies  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  sea  scurvy  and  purpura,  this  peculiar  condition  of  the 
vascular  tissues  about  the  teeth  forms  a  characteristic 
feature. 

In  scurvy  the  gums  are  greatly  affected  ;  the  appearance 
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of  the  mouth  is  very  peculiar,  as  the  lips  and  tongue  are 
pallid,  and  conti-ast  strongly  with  the  lilotchy,  dusky  purple 
gums  rising  up  l)etween  and  even  over  the  teeth,  and 
bleeding  on  the  smallest  touch. 

In  severe  cases,  blood  continually  oozes  from  the  gums, 
and  these  may  even  slough  and  lay  bare  the  necks  of  the 

(')  Shows  tlic  injected  vessels  of  gums  inflamed  and  sufficiently  enlarged 
to  cover  over  and  obscure  the  greater  portion  of  the  lal)ial  surface  of  the 
incisor  teeth.  The  iircparatiou  was  olitaincd  from  the  nioutli  of  a  deceased 
luoukey,  by  Ur.  Roberts,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  illustration. 
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teeth  and  alveoli.  The  teeth  become  rapidly  loose,  and 
finally  fall  out. 

A  somewhat  similar  appearance  is  met  with  in  purpiira, ; 
in  it  the  contrast  between  the  gums  and  the  lips  is  not  so 
marked,  and  the  severer  lesions  do  not  often  occur. 

Washes  of  chlorate  of  potash,  and  painting  the  gum  with 
the  glycerine  of  carbolic  acid,  are  of  some  service,  and  when 
the  patient  is  mending,  the  use  of  astringent  and  stimulant 
applications  will  hasten  the  restoration  of  the  gums  to  their 
normal  condition  ;  but  until  the  constitutional  mischief  is 
on  the  wane,  local  ajjplications  do  very  little  good. 

Acute  Inflammation,  when  situated  in  the  gums,  rapidly 
involves  the  adjacent  periosteum  both  of  the  external  and 
internal  surfaces  of  the  alveoli,  and  by  thus  extending,  tends 
to  mask  the  original  character  of  the  disease,  the  nature  of 
which,  if  the  case  be  not  seen  in  an  early  stage,  may  be  in- 
volved in  considerable  obscurity.  The  malady,  however, 
extends  in  another  direction,  and  by  so  extending  its  nature 
becomes  declai-ed.  The  inflammation,  at  first  limited  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  gi;ms,  spreads  to  that  of  the  mouth. 
The  salivary  glands  become  afi'ected,  and  pour  out  an  ex- 
cessive amount  of  secretion,  the  flow  of  which  becomes  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  the  disorder.  When  this  takes  place, 
the  patient  is  said  to  be  salivated.  Although  cases  of  spon- 
taneous salivation  are  recorded,  well-marked  examples  are 
larely  met  with.  As  the  result  of  remedies  administered 
for  the  cure  of  disease  its  occuiTence  is  common,  but  not 
so  common  as  in  former  j'^ears,  when  mercury  was  more 
frequently  used,  and  its  effects  were  pressed  further.  In 
cases  of  inflammation  of  the  gums  so  induced,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  watching  the  disease  from  its  commencement  is 
afforded. 

In  salivation  produced  by  mercury,  the  eftcct  is  first  dis- 
cernible upon  the  gums.  Some  hours  previous  to  tlie  occur- 
rence of  the  metallic  taste,  and  to  the  fcetor  of  the  breath, 
and  also  to  the  soreness  and  discomfort  of  the  mouth  which 
mark  the  influence  of  mercury  on  the  system,  tlie  giuns  sliow 
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SO  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  mouth  to  be  permanently 
closed  by  cicatrices  consequent  on  the  sloughing  process. 

Aperients  should  be  given,  and  chlorate  of  potash,  both 
internally  and  as  a  Avash  for  the  mouth,  and  Condy's  fluid 
forms  an  excellent  wash  for  cleansing  the  mouth  and 
deodorising  the  breath. 

Occasional  scarification  of  the  gums,  and  the  topical 
application  of  iodine,  will  assist  in  restoring  them  to  their 
normal  condition. 

In  syphilitic  stomatitis  there  is  no  greatly-increased  flow 
of  saliva  ;  the  disease  tends  to  destructive  ulceration  of  the 
gums  and  superficial  necrosis  of  the  jaw.  Shallow  ulcers 
form  beneath  the  tongue,  and  mucous  patches  appear  on 
the  cheeks.  Although  other  evidences  are  generally  present 
to  aid  the  diagnosis,  they  are  not  invariably  present. 
The  disease  readily  yields  to  iodide  of  potassium ;  but  it 
may  be  noted  that  in  some  persons  a  few  doses  of  iodide 
of  potassium  will  set  up  coryza  and  a  profuse  flow  of  saliva, 
though  in  this  case  there  is  no  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
gums. 

The  gums  are  liable  to  several  forms  of  inflammation 
which  are  apt  to  run  into  ulceration. 

Simple  stomatitis  is  characterised  hj  slightly  elevated, 
reddish,  glistening  patches,  which  may  coalesce  so  that  the 
whole  surface  presents  the  characters  of  inflammation. 
Occasionally  whitish  patches  occur  on  these  surfaces,  due  to 
desquamation  of  the  epithelium,  or,  in  some  instances,  to 
exudation. 

It  is  very  common  during  the  period  of  first  dentition,  and 
is  then  accompanied  by  febrile  symptoms,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  constitutional  disturbance  is  independent  of  the 
stomatitis.  It  may  also  be  produced  by  irritants,  such  as 
stimidating  food,  and  is  not  unfrequently  caused  by  gastric 
irritation,  drunkards  being  particularly  liable  to  this  and 
more  severe  forms  of  stomatitis. 

Its  treatment  is  simple  ;  a  dose  of  aperient  medicine,  and 
emollient  mouth-washes,  being  generally  eflicient  in  curing 
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it :  if  the  patient  be  an  infant  who  is  being  brought  up  by 
liand,  a  little  lime-water  should  be  added  to  the  milk. 

Thrush. — In  its  early  stage  this  is  quite  indistinguishable 
from  simple  stomatitis  ;  but  the  patches  very  speedily 
become  coated  with  a  very  characteristic  exudation,  which  is 
at  first  closely  adherent ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  it 
peels  oft",  only  to  be  replaced  by  a  fresh  membrane. 

It  is  a  rare  disease  in  adults,  but  is  common  in  children. 
It  is  contagious  ;  but  in  a  healthy  child,  or  in  a  child 
sufl'cring  from  acute  disease,  it  is  of  little  moment ;  when, 
however,  it  suj)ervenes  in  a  child  exhausted  by  chronic 
disease,  it  foretells  a  fatal  termination  at  no  very  distant 
date. 

The  membrane  which  gives  to  it  its  characteristic  appear- 
ance is  in  great  part  made  up  of  the  mycelium  of  a  fimgus 
— the  Oidium  Albicans.  As  might  be  expected,  it  is  very 
amenable  to  local  treatment ;  such  applications  as  borax, 
alum,  or  nitrate  of  silver  speedily  curing  it ;  but  perhaps 
the  best  applications  are  tlie  alkaline  sulphites,  or  even 
sulphurous  acid  itself 

Follicular  Stuviatitis. — In  the  first  instance,  the  indi- 
vidual inflamed  follicles  may  be  seen  as  isolated  red  specks  ; 
but  they  very  speedily  soften  down,  and  pass  into  small, 
round,  sharp-edged  ulcers.  Or  the  first  thing  noticeable  may 
be  a  vesicular,  herpetic  eruption,  the  bursting  of  the  vesicles 
leading  to  the  formation  of  small  ulcers,  exceedingly  painful, 
and  generally  surrounded  witli  a  naiTow  l)right  red  zone  of 
inflammation. 

Tlie  ul(  •ers  are  seldom  or  never  single,  and  are  oftenest 
foimd  about  the  fr;euum,  in  the  sulcus  between  the  lips  and 
gums,  or  un  the  lower  surface  of  the  tongue. 

It  is  ii  trivial  disorder,  accompanied  usually  by  no  con- 
stitutional disturbiuice  ;  liut  it  is  ])roductive  of  great 
discomfort  to  tiie  patient,  on  account  of  the  excessive 
tenderness  of  tlie  ulcers. 

An  occasional  toucli  witli  nitrate  of  silver  will  relieve  the 
tenderness  of  the  raw  surfaces,  and  the  use  of  astringent 
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"washes  will  serve  to  accelerate  their  healing.  "\^nien  it 
occurs  in  the  sulcus  between  the  lips  and  gums,  the  teeth 
must  be  ke-pt  scrupulously  clean,  and  it  will  often  prove 
advantageous  to  jjaint  around  their  necks  the  glycerinum 
acidi  carbolici  ;  as  an  application  to  the  surface,  the 
following  may  be  used,  applying  it  on  a  slip  of  lint,  which  is 
allowed  to  lie  in  the  sulcus — 

R.  Acidi  carbolici  glacialis, 
Liq.  potassaj,  aa  Jj. 
Aquse  ad  5iij. 

Though  follicular  stomatitis  is  most  frequently  met  with 
in  children,  it  is  not  peculiar  to  early  life,  but  is  met  with 
at  all  ages. 

Instead  of  meeting  with  a  cluster  of  ulcers,  we  not  un- 
commonly find  a  single  deeply-excavated,  small,  round  ulcer 
in  the  sulcus,  at  the  junction  of  the  gums  with  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lips,  or  on  the  free  mucous  membrane. 
But  that  the  ulcer  is  single,  it  might  be  described  as  follicular 
stomatitis  ;  and  though  it  is  insignificant  both  in  extent 
and  duration,  it  is  extremely  sensitive  and  troublesome, 
rendering  the  movement  of  the  tongue,  and  the  act  of 
mastication  painful. 

If  the  surface  be  touched  with  nitric  acid,  or  nitrate  of 
silver,  an  almost  instantaneoiis  cure  is  effected  ;  the  tender- 
ness is  entirely  removed,  and  the  patient  will  feel  no  further 
inconvenience. 

Ulcerative  Stomatitis. — This  form  of  stomatitis  is  one 
which  frequently  comes  under  the  notice  of  the  dental 
surgeon. 

Commencing  at  or  near  the  edges  of  the  gums,  more 
frequently  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  usually 
on  one  side  onl}^,  it  may  spread  till  the  whole  interior  of  the 
mouth  is  a  mass  of  ulcers.  The  edge  of  the  gum  becomes 
thickened  and  congested,  and  has  often  a  pimply  appear- 
ance :  it  assumes  a  deep  purple  colour,  and  bleeds  at  the 
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slightest  toucli.  Ulceration  speedily  succeeds  to  this  con- 
dition ;  commencing  on  the  edges  of  the  gum,  it  extends 
deeply  into  its  substance,  in  severe  cases  laying  bare  the 
necks  of  the  teeth  and  the  alveolar  processes.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  clieek,  where  it  comes  into  contact  with 
the  Tdcorated  surfaces,  (jftcn  becomes  the  seat  of  similar 
lesions,  so  that  a  line  of  ulceration  corresponding  to  the 
position  of  tlie  teeth  runs  along  tiie  inside  of  the  cheek,  as 
though  the  ulcers  were  contagious. 

In  severe  cases  ulceration  occurs  also  upon  the  palate,  and 
upon  the  margins  of  the  tongue  where  it  touches  the  ulcers 
around  the  teeth. 

The  malady  generally  originates  in  the  front  part  of  the 
montli,  and  it  is  only  in  severe  cases  that  it  extends  much  to 
the  molar  region. 

It  is  said  that  exudation  precedes  the  occurrence  of 
ulceration.  In  its  fully-developed  form,  the  ulcer  is  marked 
by  the  following  character  :  the  surface  is  covered  over  by 
a  dirty  wliito  or  yellow  material,  which  on  I'cmoval  by  a 
current  of  tepid  water,  leaves  exposed  numerous  scarlet 
points  on  a  yellowish  ground,  which  is  made  of  debris  of 
various  sorts.  The  edges  of  the  ulcer  -xre  sharp  and  ragged, 
of  a  colour  ranging  from  violet  to  a  brilliant  vermilion,  and 
tiie  ulcers  are  at  first  sujierficial  ;  but  as  the  disease  progresses 
they  become  deeper. 

In  cases  of  any  severity,  the  side  of  the  face  is  a])t  to  be 
swollen,  and  the  lymphatic  glands  enlarged  and  tender  ; 
there  is,  iiowever,  nothing  like  tiie  extreme  induration  of  the 
cellular  tissue  met  with  in  cancrum  oris. 

The  disease  may  run  on  for  some  months,  in  M'hich  case 
its  cure  becomes  troublesome,  and,  (juce  well  established,  it  is 
very  prone  to  recur. 

In  a  subject  predisposed  to  the  disease,  trivial  sources 
of  irritation  will  serve  as  its  starting  point,  such  as  an 
abrasion,  or  a  carious  to(jth  or  a  half  erupted  wisdom  tooth  ; 
fracture  and  necrosis  of  the  jaw  have  likewise  been  known 
to  set  it  up. 
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Although  adults  are  not  wholly  exempt  from  attacks  of 
ulcerative  stomatitis,  the  disease  occurs  very  much  more 
frequently  in  children,  esjiecially  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  ten  yeai-s.  The  cases  which  have  come  under  my  own 
notice  have  occurred  in  young  people  living  in  crowded 
localities,  and  who  have  been  imperfectly  clothed  and  fed. 
According  to  Dr.  West,  however,  "  it  is  by  no  means  a 
constant  occurrence  for  any  special  derangement  of  the 
general  health  to  precede  an  attack  of  ulcerative  stomatitis, 
though  the  children  who  are  affected  by  it  are  seldom 
robiist,  and  in  many  instances  are  such  as  have  suffered  from 
deficient  food,  or  a  damp  and  unhealthy  lodging,  or  both."  In 
young  children  who  are  but  indifferently  cared  for-,  the 
disease  in  its  earlier  stages  is  overlooked,  until  the  suspicion 
of  the  attendant  is  aroused  by  the  fostid  state. of  the  breath, 
the  dribbling  of  the  saliva,  and  the  unwillingness  of  the 
child  to  take  into  the  mouth  food  or  anything  that  is 
calculated  to  produce  pain  in  the  ulcerated  surface.  When 
the  disease  is  unchecked  by  treatment,  it  may  lay  bare  a 
large  portion  of  the  alveoli  of  several  teeth,  which,  with 
their  sockets,  become  dead  and  blackened,  and  these  serve  to 
keep  up  the  maladj^ 

The  Treatment  of  ulcerative  stomatitis  is  usually  attended 
with  well-marked  success.  Local  treatment  is  by  Dr.  West 
regarded  as  of  secondary  importance,  and  might,  he  says,  in 
many  cases  be  omitted  withovit  prejudice  to  the  patient.  He 
says,  "  Lotions  of  alum,  or  the  burnt  alum  applied  in  sub- 
stance, or  the  chloride  of  lime  in  powder,  have  all  been  used 
locally,  with  more  or  less  benefit.  It  was  my  custom  also  to 
prescribe  these  remedies  in  ulcerative  stomatitis  ;  but  since  I 
became  acquainted  with  the  virtues  of  chlorate  of  pota-sli,  I 
have  learned  to  rely  upon  it  almost  exclusively.  It  appears, 
indeed,  almost  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  specific  in  this 
affection,  for  a  marked  improvement  seldom  fails  to  be 
observed  in  the  patient's  condition  after  it  has  been  adminis- 
tered for  two  or  three  days ;  and  in  a  week  or  ten  days  the 
cure  is  generally  completed.    Three  grains  every  four  hours, 
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dissolved  in  Avater,  and  sweetened,  is  a  sufficient  dose  for  a 
cliild  three  years  old ;  and  five  grains  is  tlie  largest  quantity 
tliat  I  liave  administered  to  a  child  eight  or  nine  years  old." 
The  general  health  of  the  patient  must  at  tlie  same  time  he 
watched,  and  a  purgative  administered  if  the  bowels  I'equire 
relief.  Nutritious  food  should  l;e  given,  and  in  the  feeble 
subjects  quinine  or  other  tonics  prescribed.  In  the  cases 
which  have  come  under  my  own  treatment,  the  administi'ation 
of  these  remedies  has  been  followed  by  the  rapid  recovery  of 
the  patient. 

The  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  tlie  surface  of  the 
ulcer  at  once  changes  its  character,  by  forming  a  superficial 
slough,  after  the  separation  of  which  a  healthy  granulating 
surface  is  left.  The  excessive  tenderness,  too,  is  almost 
instantaneously  relieved.  The  use  of  a  wash  composed  of 
five  or  si.v  grains  of  chlorate  of  soda  to  one  ounce  of  water, 
will  supi)rcss  the  offensive  odour.  Teeth  which  arc  hopelessly 
loose,  and  productive  of  irritation,  should  l)e  removed. 

Patients  suffering  from  coustitvitional  syphilis  are  occa- 
sionally sul)jcct  to  lUceration  in  the  mouth,  indistinguishable 
from  ulcerative  stomatitis.  The  inner  surfiice  of  the  upper 
lip  may  be  affected,  and  an  ulceration  corresponding  to  each 
tocjtli  form,  and  spread  on  to  tiie  gums.  There  is  some  risk 
of  adhesions  forming  between  these  contiguous  surfaces 
during  cicatrisation,  so  that  the  patient  should  be  directed 
to  continually  keep  a  slip  of  lint,  steeped  in  some  dis- 
infectant solution,  between  the  affected  parts. 

Tliose  cases  which  I  have  seen  have  all  yielded  to  tlie 
administration  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

These  sy[)hilitic  ulcerations  arc  not  cliaracterised  by  the 
extreme  tenderness  met  with  in  the  onlinary  form  of  the 
disease. 

Gangrenous  Stomatitis.  (Noma,  Cancrum  oris,  Phage- 
dtena  oris.  Arc.) 

Althougii  this  is  a  disease  which  would  not  fiill  within  the 
province  of  the  dental  surgeon,  nevertiieless  he  should  be 
able  to  recognize  it,  as  the  only  chance  for  the  patient  lies 
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in  the  immediate  and  decisive  treatment  of  the  sore.  The 
course  of  the  disease  is  frightfully  rapid,  and  the  termination 
almost  always  fatal,  though  it  is,  happily,  far  from  a  common 
disease. 

The  first  thing  generally  noticed  is  swelling  of  the  face  : 
this  swelling  is  peculiar  in  its  character,  the  skin  being  very 
tense  and  shining  ;  the  swelling  is  very  hard,  dense,  and 
circumscribed,  l)ut  remai'kably  free  from  tenderness  ;  in  its 
centre  is  a  blotchy-looking  red  spot. 

If  the  mouth  be  examined,  there  is  seen  to  be  an  irregular 
ulcer,  with  livid  red  edges,  sometimes  in  the  sulcus,  some- 
times on  the  cheek.  It  is  not  very  sensitive,  but  produces 
profuse  salivation,  and  gives  forth  a  gangrenous  odour  from 
the  very  first.  It  spreads  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  the 
red  spot  on  the  cheek  simultaneously  becoming  black  and 
sloughing,  so  as  to  open  the  oral  cavity.  The  destruction 
of  the  tissues  of  the  cheek  takes  place  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  and  tlie  death  of  the  patient  generally  ensues  in 
the  course  of  a  week.  One  of  the  strangest  features  of  this 
frightfullv  destructive  disease  is  the  absence  of  pain,  and 
even  of  great  constitutional  disturbance  :  food  is  usually 
taken  well,  even  to  the  very  last.  The  disease  occurs  in 
children  of  debilitated  constitutions,  and  sometimes  presents 
itself  as  a  sequela  to  acute  diseases,  its  subjects  generally 
being  from  two  to  five  }'ears  of  age. 

Constitutional  treatment  can  do  but  little  :  so  soon  as  the 
disease  is  recognized,  the  ulcer  should  be  freely  destroyed 
with  fuming  nitric  acid  ;  not  a  moment  should  be  lost,  as 
if  gangrene  has  once  fairlj^  set  in  tlie  case  is  almost  hope- 
less ;  some  practitioners  prefer  hydrochloric  acid.  But  as 
the  access  of  the  disease  is  not  always  attended  with  much 
pain,  it  is  often  not  treated  until  it  is  too  late. 

In  the  mouths  of  syphilitic  persons  mucous  patches  are 
very  common,  and  there  may  exist  upon  the  gums  as  well  as 
upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cliecks,  patches  of 
psoriasis  ;  and  even  something  like  condylomata  may  occa- 
sionally be  scon. 
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treatment  showed  no  disi^osition  to  heal.  A  diagnosis 
of  epithelioma  having  been  made  by  Sir  J.  Paget  and 
Mr.  Heath,  a  vulcanite  plate  was  made,  covering  the  socket, 
which  was  packed  with  wool  dipped  in  deliquesced  chloride 
of  zinc ;  this  was  left  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  produced  a 
considerable  slough,  with  the  result  of  getting  a  healthier 
surface  ;  this  was  more  than  once  repeated,  but  failed  to  do 
more  than  keep  it  in  check,  and  the  ulceration,  quite  pain- 
less and  singularly  clean  in  surface,  slowly  extended. 
Some  few  months  after  the  disease  was  first  noticed.  Sir 
Joseph  Lister  removed  the  tuberosity  and  a  portion  of  the 
soft  and  hard  j^alate,  and  the  disease  has  shown  no  sign  of 
recurrence.  In  this  case  the  disease  certainly  originated 
within  the  socket  of  a  dead  tooth,  and  the  success  that  has 
attended  its  treatment  is  due  to  its  early  recognition,  for  it 
is  very  apt  to  have  insidiously  spread  far  beyond  its  apparent 
limits,  even  at  the  time  of  its  first  discovery. 

In  persons  who  have  been  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  lead  the  gum  has  a  characteristic  blue  border,  caused  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  derived  from  decomposing  matter, 
having  combined  with  lead  brought  by  the  blood-vessels. 

The  late  Dr.  Hilton  Fagge  (Transac.  Med.  Ch.  Society, 
1876)  finds  the  discoloration  to  be  in  rounded  loops  corre- 
sponding with  vascular  papillae,  and  to  consist  of  granules  in 
and  around  the  smallest  blood-vessels. 

It  may  perhaps  occur  in  persons  who  show  no  sign  of 
lead  poisoning,  being  then  due  to  a  very  minute  quantity  of 
lead  which  has  obtained  entrance  into  the  body. 

In  a  person  who  kept  the  teeth  very  scrupulously  clean 
it  might  probably  be  absent,  for  the  sulphur  miglit  not  be 
in  sufficient  quantities;  the  colour  is  often  distributed  in 
dots,  and  is  most  abundant  in  the  processes  of  gum  between 
teeth :  when  in  an  interval  teeth  are  absent  there  is  no  lead 
line.  But  as  it  is  not  very  rare  in  persons  who  are  not 
known  to  have  been  exposed  to  lead,  it  is  possible  that  other 
metals,  e.g.,  bismuth,  might  cause  it. 

Any  of  the  ulcerations  previously  described  may  affect  the 
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hard  palate,  which  also  is  sometimes  the  site  of  mucous 
patches ;  and  various  tumours  maj-  occur  upon  it. 

The  commonest  cause  of  swelling  on  the  hard  palate  is 


Fig.  2S9.  (') 


abscess  dependent  on  a  lateral  incisor  tootli,  though  other 
teeth  do  occasionally  give  rise  to  swelling  in  this  situation. 

Fig.  290.  (-') 


(*)  From  a  pla.stcr  moJel  in  the  museum  of  the  Odontological  Societv. 
(')  Canine  embedded  in  the  i)alate,  seen  from  above.    From  Heath's 
"  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Jaw.s. " 
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and  indolent  swellings  occasionally  appear  upon  it,  in  persons 
who  have  no  ascertainable  constitutional  taint. 

The  commonest  forms  of  true  tumour  are  allied  to  epulis, 
of  which  Mr.  Heath  (op.  cit.)  gives  examples;  encysted 
tumours,  and  cancer,  both  of  tlie  epithelial  and  medullary 
type,  are  met  with  in  this  situation ;  and  a  remarkable  case 
of  papillary  tumour,  occurring  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Cock, 
has  been  put  on  record  by  Mr.  Salter. 

In  forming  a  diagnosis  of  a  palatal  tumour,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  it  may  be  due  to  a  misplaced  tooth,  as  is 
exemplified  by  the  accompanying  figures ;  in  one  a  molar 
tooth  has  been  erupted  in  the  median  line  of  the  palate,  and 
in  the  other  the  canine  is  shoMm  lying  horizontally  along  the 
palate,  exposed  by  the  I'cmoval  of  the  bone  above  it. 

A  rare  disease  has  been  observed  in  the  jaws  of  a  human 
subject  (Mr.  Shattock,  "  Pathological  Society  Transactions," 
vol.  36),  which  is  due  to  the  growth  of  a  fungus,  the 
actinomycetes.  It  is  so  rare  that  it  has  little  practical 
importance,  but  it  is  more  common  in  cattle,  and  aj^pears  to 
be  commimicable  from  them  to  man.  The  development  of 
the  fungus  gives  rise  to  an  inflammatory  lump,  and  these 
lumps  coalescing  give  rise  to  a  tumour,  but  as  they  increase 
they  break  down  and  suppurate,  so  that  the  whole  mass  is 
riddled  with  suppuration  cavities.  In  the  centre  of  the 
new  growth,  granulations  which  present  a  fibroid  appear- 
ance under  the  microscope,  are  masses  of  the  mycelium  of 
the  fungus. 
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easy ;  their  rapid  formation,  their  irregular  form,  foul  surface, 
and  absence  of  a  definite  indurated  base,  serve  to  distinguish 
them  from  more  serious  diseases  ;  and  the  existence  of  a 
roughened  tooth  will  confirm  the  conclusion  arrived  at; 
though  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  a  local  source  of 
irritation  may,  and  often  does,  determine  the  position  of  such 
diseases  as  epithelioma  or  syphilitic  ulceration. 

The  ulcers  met  with  arc  (i.)  Apthous  ulcers,  generally 
multiple. 

(ii.)  Ulcer  the  result  of  local  irritation,  and 
(iii.)  Dyspeptic  ulcer,  just  described, 
(iv.)  Syphilitic  ulcer,  or  ulcerated  gummata. 
(v.)  Tubercular  ulcer, 
(vi.)  Epithelioma. 

A  syphilitic  tongue  is  generally  puckered  and  fissured, 
and  the  fissures  may  be  the  seats  of  slight  ulceration,  while 
in  such  a  mouth  mucous  patches  may  be  very  often  found 
on  the  inside  of  the  checks. 

A  patient  suffering  from  the  slighter  forms  of  syphilitic 
ulceration,  may  apply  to  the  dentist  to  have  sharp  corners 
filed  away  from  one  or  more  of  his  teeth,  attributing  to 
this  cause  the  discomfort  which  he  feels.  On  examining  the 
tongue,  you  may  often  fail  to  see  anything  the  matter  ;  on  a 
closer  examination,  the  organ  is  seen  to  be  slightly  fissured, 
and  the  surfaces  of  the  fissures  to  be  red ;  or  there  may  be 
slight  excoriations,  sensitive  to  the  touch,  but  not  bleeding 
unless  roughly  handled ;  or  flat,  leathery  mucous  patches ; 
or,  again,  there  may  be  flat,  defined  ulcerations.  The  marked 
character  of  those  slight  superficial  ulcerations  due  to  syphilis, 
is  the  absence  of  sun-ounding  inflammation,  and  the  presence 
of  sensitiveness  f;ir  greater  than  their  appearance  would  lead 
the  observer  to  expect. 

Deep  syphilitic  ulcerations  specially  aff'ect  the  dorsum  of 
the  tongue  far  back ;  their  occurrence  is  preceded  by  an  in- 
durated lump  (gumma)  proceeding  to  ulceration  in  the 
course  of  three  weeks  or  a  month. 

When  it  ulcerates,  portions  of  tlie  induration  appear  to 
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litic  ulceration  ;  several  of  the  characters  by  which  it  differs 
have  already  been  pointed  out,  but  there  are  some  few  other 
points  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  diagnosis,  a 
matter  sometimes  of  no  small  difficulty. 

Epithelioma  is  more  often  on  the  edges  of  the  tongue  than 
on  its  dorsum ;  is  often  remarkably  flat  and  regular  in  fonn, 
and  is  seldom  found  in  young  persons  :  the  contrary  is  true 
of  syphilitic  ulcer. 

Scrapings  from  the  surface  may  reveal  nests  of  cells,  but 
their  absence  must  not  be  taken  as  conclusive. 

Epithelioma  usually  commences  as  ulceration  in  a  crack, 
or  a  wart,  or  in  a  patch  of  leucoplakia. 

This  affection,  sometimes  called  ichthyosis  linguaj,  consists 
of  white,  slightly  thickened  and  hardened  patches.  Mi\  Hulke 
and  Mr.  Henry  Morris  lay  great  stress  upon  its  being  a  very 
frequent  antecedent  of  cancer,  so  that  it  becomes  imperative 
to  keep  a  careful  watch  upon  any  tongue  so  affected,  and  to 
exercise  extra  care  lest  it  be  exposed  to  any  irritation. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  leucoplakia  may  possibly 
sometimes  have  been  caused  by  the  contact  of  the  tongue 
with  an  amalgam  filling,  but  this  su]3position  rests  upon  an 
exceedingly  dubious  basis. 

It  is  not,  however,  going  too  far  to  say  that  any  abnonnal 
condition  of  the  tongue,  lasting  for  a  material  time,  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  source  of  possible  danger,  and  in  a  patient 
over  the  age  of  forty,  no  consideration  of  saving  teeth  should 
tempt  the  dentist  to  ex]iose  an  unhealthy  tongue  to  any 
constant  irritation. 

The  fact  that  a  tougue  is  obviously  syphilitic  is  no  safe- 
guard, as  epithelioma  frequently  arises  in  the  furrows  of  a 
syphilitic  tongue. 
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There  are  various  causes  which  may  lead  to  loss  of 
freedom  in  the  movements  of  the  jaws,  some  of  which  arc  of 
very  grave  import,  so  that  any  complaint  of  this  kind  on  the 
part  of  the  patient  should  lead  to  careful  examination, 
though  the  diagnosis  at  best  is  often  very  obscure. 

The  commonest  and  the  most  remediable,  is  the  result  of 
muscular  spasm,  which  may  be  so  constant  and  so  prolonged, 
lasting  even  for  months,  that  the  idea  of  its  spasmodic 
nature  is  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of  A  wisdom  tootii,  whicii 
from  faulty  direction,  or  from  want  of  space,  encounters 
difficulty  in  its  eruption,  is  usually  the  source  of  the  trouble, 
inducing  tonic  spasm  of  tlie  muscles  whicli  close  the  jaws  ; 
but  I  have  seen  one  case  in  which  clonic  spasm  of  the 
muscles  opening  the  jaws  was  induced  every  time  that  the 
closure  of  the  teeth  brought  about  pressure  on  tlie  inflamed 
pai'ts,  and  this  caused  the  patient  extreme  distress.  The 
effect  of  difficult  eruption  of  tiic  teetli  lias  l)een  treated  of 
at  another  page,  so  that  it  is  merely  necessary  here  to  allude 
to  the  existence  of  this  state  of  things,  and  we  may  pass  at 
once  to  the  consideration  of  the  other  causes  which  have  to 
be  kept  in  mind  in  forming  a  diagnosis. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  tiie  ii-ritation  is  due  to  difficult 
eruption  of  the  wisdom  teeth,  tliough  it  is  not  rarely  due  to 
exposure  of  the  nerve  in  these  or  the  first  and  second  molars. 
I  do  not  know  of  its  having  been  produced  by  teeth  situated 
farther  forward  in  the  moutii,  thougli  there  is  no  I'cason  why 
it  should  not  be  so  caused.  The  trisnuis  may  be  of  sudden 
occurrence,  or  it  may  come  on  quite  gradually  ;  and  the 
condition  of  tonic  spasm  of  the  muscles  may  last  for  months 
or  even  years. 
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The  closure  of  the  jaws  may,  however,  be  due  to  actual 
organic  changes.  The  late  Dr.  Gross  of  Philadelphia, 
enumerated  the  following  as  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
immobility  of  the  lower  jaw  : — 

The  fixation  of  the  jaw  by  cicatricial  tissue  in  the  cheek, 
gums,  etc.,  which  may  result  from  cancrum  oris,  or  from 
gangrene  supervening  on  profuse  ptyalism.  Anchylosis  of 
the  temporo-maxillary  articulation,  which  may  be  osseous, 
or  the  result  of  fibrous  adhesions  in  and  around  the  joint. 
Or,  thirdly,  it  may  be  occasioned  by  a  bony  bar  extending 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  jaw,  a  condition  usually 
resulting  from  so-called  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis.  Or, 
lastly,  it  may  be  due  to  the  pressure  of  a  tumour,  especially 
one  occuj^ying  the  parotid  region. 

Gangrene  of  the  cheeks,  etc.,  may  occur  in  children  worn 
out  by  the  effect  of  the  exanthemata,  as  well  as  in  cancrum 
oris ;  and  these  are  amongst  the  most  difficult  cases  to 
relieve. 

Mr.  Heath  (}),  quoting  Professor  Esmarch,  points  out  that 
the  inability  to  open  the  mouth  in  such  cases  is  due  not  so 
much  to  the  presence  of  actual  adhesions,  binding  together 
the  jaws,  as  to  the  destruction  of  the  exceedingly  elastic  and 
dilatable  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek,  and  its  replace- 
ment by  a  dense  unyielding  cicatrix. 

Hence,  in  all  operative  jjrocedui-es  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
surgeon  not  merely  to  divide  cicatrices,  but  to  restore  the 
extensile  mucous  membrane  ;  and  if  there  be  no  available 
portions  of  mucous  membrane  left,  the  formation  of  a  false 
joint  in  front  of  the  cicatricial  bands  affords  the  best  pros- 
pect of  speedy  relief  This  operation,  which  bears  the  name 
of  Professor  Esmarch,  consists  in  removing  with  a  saw  a 
wedge-shaped  fragment  of  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  lower 
jaw.  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  operation  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Mr.  Heath's  work  above  cited. 

Disease  restricted  to  the  temporo  maxillary  articulation 


(1)  "Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Jaws."    Third  edition,  p.  398. 
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is  rare,  but  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  various  forms 
of  mischief  should  be  bonie  in  mind.  In  the  Philadelphia 
Dental  College  Museum  is  an  example  of  M-hat  had  appa- 
rently begun  as  caries,  which  had  gone  on  to  the  destruction 
of  a  good  deal  of  bone,  and  then  had  been  succeeded  by 
deposition  of  bone  in  an  irregular  form,  but  it  is  possible 
that  this  after  all  was  a  case  of  rheumatic  arthritis  ;  and 
in  tlio  Lancet  (18G0),  is  a  case  of  h3-drarthrosis  which  is 
apparently  unique. 

Patients  will  sometimes  complain  of  stiffness  and  grating 
sensation  in  moving  the  jaws,  and  it  is  very  unusual  for  this 
to  proceed  beyond  the  extent  of  more  or  less  inconvenience  ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  such  sensations  are  often  duo  to  a 
slight  degi'oe  of  inflammatory  change  in  the  articulation, 
which  were  it  to  proceed  far  would  be  described  as  chronic 
arthritis. 

In  tliis  disease  (which  as  affecting  this  joint  is  rarely  met 
with  in  such  development  as  to  be  unmistakable),  the 
articular  cai-tilage  wholly  disappeara  and  the  surfixces  become 
greatly  deformed,  tlie  condyle  sometimes  becoming  distorted 
but  atrophied,  and  sometimes  enormously  h}"])ertrophied. 
Mr.  Heath  (  "  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Jaws,"  3rd  edition, 
p.  420),  met  with  a  case  in  which  one  condyle  alone  w-as 
aflccted,  with  the  result  of  throwing  the  cliin  far  over  to  one 
side,  and  utterly  deranging  the  articulation  of  the  teeth. 

The  excision  of  the  condyle  and  its  neck,  an  operation 
rendered  difficult  by  tlie  size  of  the  head  (jf  the  bone,  gave 
a  residt  satisfactory  in  all  respects.  The  tlirusting  of  the 
chin  over  to  one  side  was  so  great  as  to  have  suggested  to 
an  eminent  surgeon  that  a  dislocation  existed,  but  there  was 
nothing  else  to  support  sucli  a  view  at  the  time  when 
Mr.  Heath  was  kind  enough  to  show  the  patient  to  the 
writer.  Mr.  Heath  sviggests  that  the  so-called  sul)luxation, 
occurring  generally  in  delicate  women,  and  thought  to  depend 
upon  a  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  allowing  of  too  free  move- 
ment and  slipping  of  the  interarticular  cartilage,  is  in  many 
cases  due  to  rheumatic  or  gouty  changes  in  the  joint  :  the 
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varying  degree  of  inconvenience,  its  aggravation  hj  damp 
and  cold,  and  its  amelioration  by  counter-irritation  and  anti- 
rheumatic remedies  seeming  to  indicate  something  other 
than  a  constant  mechanical  cause. 

Acute  inflammation  and  suppuration  may  involve  this 
just  like  other  joints,  and  such  conditions  may  very  easily 
be  confounded  with  disease  of  the  ear  ;  perhaps,  also,  suppura- 
tions of  the  middle  ear  may  extend  to  the  joint ;  fibrous  or 
bony  anchylosis  is  the  probable  outcome  of  these  destructive 
inflammations. 

Thus,  immobility  of  the  jaw  may  be  due  to  the  formation 
of  dense  fibrous,  or  cartilaginous,  or  even  ossified  new  tissue 
in  and  about  the  joint ;  sometimes  a  sort  of  osseous  bridge 
extending  from  upper  to  lower  jaw  gets  formed  ;  in  other 
cases  the  fixation  is  brought  about  by  sloughing  after 
cancrum  oris,  salivation,  or  other  such  cause,  and  the  con- 
traction of  the  cicatricial  tissue  formed. 

In  a  case  which  I  saw  through  the  kindness  of  Sir  James 
Paget,  there  was  an  increasing  immobility,  which  was  due  to 
an  exostosed  condition  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  interfering 
with  the  play  of  the  coronoid  process  inside  it.  Actual 
anchylosis  of  the  joint  is  not  of  common  occurrence  ;  it  has 
been  met  as  a  result  of  injury,  and  sometimes  it  ajapears  to 
be  idiopathic. 

Where  anchylosis  is  becoming  imminent  the  mouth  should 
be  regularly  stretched,  but  despite  all  such  endeavours  it  is 
seldom  that  the  contraction  can  be  stayed,  and  the  case 
ultimately  calls  for  surgical  interference.  The  speculum 
(figured  at  page  637),  used  for  opening  the  mouth  during 
anassthesia,  answers  admirably  for  stretching  the  jaws  in 
these  cases. 

I  have  lately  met  with  a  case  in  which  almost  complete 
anchylosis  slowly  supervened  after  a  foil  upon  the  chin :  the 
mobility  of  the  jaw  had  slowly  decreased  for  two  or  tln-ee 
years.  And  some  years  since  there  was  a  case  in  the  wards 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Bigelow,  in  which,  for  no  ajjparcnt  cause,  mobility 
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steadily  diminished  for  eight  years,  till  at  last  the  teeth 
could  not  be  separated  at  all,  and  the  lower  jaw  had 
considerably  wasted,  so  that  the  cliin  luid  almost  dis- 
appeai'ed.  Under  ether  the  jaws  were  forcibly  separated, 
■with  but  little  difficulty,  but  the  patient,  a  healtliy  woman, 
aged  thirty,  had  very  slight  power  over  the  movements  of 
the  jaw. 

Esmarch's  operation  has  become  the  usual  resort  of 
surgeons  where  operative  interference  is  called  for,  and  its 
results  are  immediate,  sure,  and  fairly  satisfactory,  but  there 
is  another  form  of  operation  which,  in  favourable  cases,  yields 
a  thoroughly  good  result,  and  tliat  is,  the  division  of  all 
constricting  bands,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  mobility 
by  the  use  of  pro])erly  constructed  shields  daring  cicatrisa- 
tion. It  has  ah-cady  been  mentioned  tliat  one  of  the  causes 
of  immobility,  wiicre  the  soft  ])liant  mucous  membrane  has 
been  lost,  is  tlie  substitution  for  it  of  dense  inelastic  cicatricial 
tissue,  which  after  division  would  soon  re-form,  contract,  and 
bring  about  a  state  of  things  no  lietter  than  it  was  liefore. 
To  meet  tliis  dithculty  metal  sliields  are  constructed,  ca]jping 
the  teeth  or  tlie  alveolar  border,  and  extending  down  be- 
.tween  these  and  the  cheek  ;  the  adjustment  and  the  siib- 
sequent  wearing  of  these  is,  as  miglit  be  expected,  painful, 
and  needs  no  little  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  patient  and 
the  surgeon  as  well,  and  thus  tliough  good  results  are 
attainable,  Mr.  Heatii  gives  the  preference  to  Esmarch's 
operation  for  most  cases. 

But  contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  there  appears  to 
be  a  rc-formation  of  mucous  membrane  in  the  sulcus,  and  it 
is  upon  this  that  permanent  success  hinges. 

Attention  may  be  again  directed  to  the  fact  that  mobility 
of  the  jaws  is  sometimes  the  first  symptom  of  a  deep-seated 
growth,  of  whicli  no  other  sign  may  be  present  ;  thus,  in  a 
case  under  the  writei"'s  cai'c,  tliis  symptom  was  complained  of 
some  months  before  anything  else  could  be  detected,  although 
an  anesthetic  was  administered,  the  mouth  thorouglily 
opened  by  means  of  a  powerful  speculum,  and  the  whole 
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region  of  the  joint  explored  by  the  finger,  both  by  Sir  James 
Paget  and  the  wi'iter. 

Ultimately  neuralgic  pains  became  severe,  vision  was  in- 
terfered with,  some  proptosis  occun-ed,  and  ophthalmoscopic 
examination  revealed  signs  of  pressure  ;  after  about  eighteen 
months  the  patient  succumbed  to  a  deep-seated  sarcoma, 
apparently  originating  from  the  base  of  the  skull. 

Mr.  Coleman  has  also  recorded  a  case  in  which  stiffness  of 
the  jaws  was  the  first  sign  of  malignant  growth. 

An  occasional  cause  of  material  discomfort  is  found  in  the 
loss  of  the  back  teeth  having  allowed  the  jaws  to  close  to 
an  unnatural  extent ;  this  result  has  usually  come  about  so 
gradually  that  the  parts  have  become  accustomed  to  it,  but 
if  it  has  arisen  more  quickly  there  is  apt  to  be  a  sort  of 
straining  of  the  joint  which  may  become  very  painful ;  the 
remedy  is  obvious  in  the  insertion  of  artificial  teeth. 
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Fracture  of  the  Jaw. — Although  fnvctui-es  of  tlie  jawfall 
within  the  province  of  the  general  surgeon,  ratlicr  than 
within  that  of  the  dentist,  still,  as  the  services  of  the  latter 
are  not  uncommonly  called  into  requisition,  a  few  M'ords 
respecting  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

Fractux'c,  even  very  extensive,  may  be  produced  by  ex- 
traction of  teeth,  thougli  a  more  common  cause  is  direct 
violence,  such  as  a  blow  or  a  fall.  The  most  usual  situation 
for  a  fracture  of  the  loAver  jaw  is  the  region  of  the  canine 
tooth,  though  there  is  no  part  at  which  it  may  not  be 
broken.  It  is  almost  necessarily  compoiuid  in  the  movith, 
as  the  very  close  adhesion  of  the  gum  renders  its  being 
torn  inevitable. 

The  signs  of  fractured  jaw  are  ordinarily  unmistakable  : 
crepitus,  mobility  of  the  fragments,  and  irregularity  of  the 
teeth  being  the  prominent  indications. 

The  displacemeut  of  the  fractured  portion  has  been  gene- 
rally attributed  to  the  action  of  the  muscles,  and  this  is  no 
doubt  often  a  frequent  cause,  though  Dr.  St.  George  Elliott, 
who  has  had  a  large  experience  of  such  fractures,  thinks 
that  their  effect  is  oveiTated. 

After  a  severe  fracture  very  profuse  suppuration  often 
ensues,  extensive  abscesses  under  the  chin  and  in  the  neck 
may  form,  and  portions  of  the  bone  may  necrose  and  come 
away. 

Thus,  in  a  case  of  which  there  is  a  model  in  the  museum 
of  the  Odontological  Society,  the  whole  depth  of  the  front  of 
the  jaw,  containing  the  right  first  bicuspid,  canines,  and 
incisors,  and  both  bicuspids  of  the  opposite  side,  has  been 
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lost,  and  the  second  bicuspid  of  the  right  side  has  come  into 
contact  with  the  first  molar  of  the  left,  the  two  halves  of  the 
jaw  joining  at  an  acute  angle. 

Treatment. — By  a  foui'- tailed  bandage  in  simple  cases, 
though  it  is  better  to  add  to  this  a  gutta-percha  support 
moulded  around  or  under  the  chin. 

It  used  to  be  the  practice  of  some  surgeons  to  secure  the 
fragments  in  their  places  by  wires  passed  around  the  teeth  ; 
it  is,  however,  an  objectionable  plan,  on  account  of  the 
irritation  set  up  by  the  wires,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  it 
can  be  desirable,  it  having  been  superseded  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Hammond  splint. 

This  consists  of  a  stout  wire,  which  may  be  silver,  or  even 
iron,  bent  so  as  to  lie  jjretty  closely  along  the  necks  of  the 
teeth  on  the  lingual  aspect ;  a  second  wire  is  moulded  around 
their  labial  side,  these  two  wires  extending  round  the  whole 
dental  arch,  and  their  ends  being  bent  so  as  to  make  them 
round  and  smooth,  or  a  single  wire  may  be  carried  all  round. 

Binding  wires  are  then  passed  through  between  each  of 
the  teeth  at  the  necks,  so  as  to  encircle  the  inner  splint 
wire,  and  are  twisted  up  tightly  upon  the  outer  Mare.  In  this 
way,  without  any  strain  being  put  upon  any  particular  tooth, 
the  whole  series  are  held  in  place  by  tlie  stout  splint  wires 
holding  them  pressed  between  them.  For  general  jjurposes 
this  splint  is  the  most  cleanly,  the  most  efficient,  and  the 
least  cumbrous  of  any  appliance  in  use,  but  there  remain 
a  certain  number  of  cases  in  which,  from  the  absence  of  many 
teeth,  or  from  other  causes,  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
applied,  and  in  these  more  difficult  cases  recourse  must  be 
had  to  more  complicated  apparatus.  A  very  good  account 
of  such  may  be  found  in  Kingsley's  "  Oral  Deformities,"  and 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  do  more  than  notice  a  few  of  the 
more  general  principles  involved. 

Much  assistance  in  steadying  the  fragments  may  be 
derived  from  simple  sheets  of  gutta-percha  pressed  over  the 
crowns  of  the  teeth  ;  but  in  severe  cases  a  more  stable 
apparatus  is  required. 
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An  impression  of  the  jaw  iu  wax  or  plaster  is  taken, 
without  any  special  attempt  to  hold  the  fragments  in  posi- 
tion ;  this  is  cast  in  plaster,  and  the  displacement  remedied 
hy  sawing  through  the  plaster  model.  A  gold  or  vulcanite 
jjlate  is  then  made  to  fit  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  when  the 
halves  of  the  jaw  are  reduced  to  their  proper  position.  In 
some  cases  it  will  be  best  to  make  the  splint  fit  loosely,  and 
to  line  it  with  warm  gutta-percha  at  the  time  of  introduction  ; 
but  wliether  this  course  is  preferable  to  making  tlie  plate 
itself  fit  accurately,  can  Ije  determined  only  Ijy  the  inspection 
of  tlie  individual  case. 

Mr.  Huyward  has  further  modified  these  splints  by  the 
addition  of  strong  curved  wires  wiiich  pa.ss  out  at  the  angles 
of  tlie  lips,  and  are  attached  externalh-  to  a  gutta-percha 
splint. 

Mr.  Gunning  has  in  some  cases  found  it  necessary  to 
employ  a  vulcanite  splint  fitting  the  teeth  of  both  jaws, 
and  Dr.  PHliott,  during  the  American  Civil  War,  used  a  roll  of 
gutta-percha  an  inch  tliick  in  the  same  way,  and  found  that 
this  was  quite  efficient,  besides  possessing  the  advantage 
of  being  made  and  finished  at  once,  holes  being  left  in  the 
front  and  at  the  sides  for  the  introduction  of  food,  and  the 
syringing  out  of  disciiarges.  Whatever  ajjparatus  is  em- 
ployed, care  must  be  taken  to  secure  the  ea.sy  and  thorough 
escape  of  pus,  iind  to  avoid  heavy  pressure  on  the  integu- 
ments beneath  the  chin,  where  abscesses  are  very  prone  to 
foriji. 

Fractures  in  the  region  of  the  condyle  are  more  rare  in 
consequence  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  thick  pad  of 
muscles  ;  tJiey  may  be  difficult  of  detection,  and  a  bandage 
will  be  generally  all  that  can  be  done  in  the  wa}-  of  giving 
rest  to  tlie  fragments. 

Fractures  of  the  upper  jaw  are  not  very  common,  and 
there  is  generally  little  tendency  to  displacement ;  nor  is 
tlicre  usually  mucli  difficulty  in  keejnng  the  parts  in  posi- 
tion, thougli  occasionally  a  plate  will  be  required.  Com- 
ijiiuuted  fragments  should  be  almost  always  allowed  to 
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remain,  as,  owing  to  the  rich  vascuhar  supply,  they  rarely 
necrose. 

A  somewhat  remarkable  case  came  under  the  writer's 
notice  in  which  a  loop  of  a  bell-rope  entered  the  mouth 
while  the  patient  was  bell-ringing  in  a  belfry :  it  fractured 
the  upper  jaw  on  both  sides  at  the  region  of  the  canines, 
and  the  fragment  was  displaced,  so  that  the  teeth  looked 
horizontally  forwards.  It  required  much  force  to  replace  the 
portion  of  bone,  but  it  had  no  tendency  to  displacement, 
and  speedily  united  without  the  loss  of  any  of  the  contained 
teeth. 

With  regard  to  the  removal  of  teeth  in  cases  of  fractured 
jaw,  this  should  only  be  done  when  the  teeth  are  themselves 
fractured  through  the  pulp-cavity.  In  any  other  case  they 
should  be  allowed  to  remain,  as  they  often  become  firm  in 
apparently  hopeless  cases. 

But  teeth  with  pulps  exposed  by  fracture  should  always 
be  searched  for,  as  their  presence  will  submit  the  patient  to 
much  needless  suftering  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  cases  might 
occur  in  which  the  extraction  of  the  teeth  M'ould  be  difficult, 
owing  to  the  mobility  of  the  fragments,  and  the  fear  of 
tearing  away  portions  of  the  bone.  In  such  an  event  I 
should  be  disposed  to  extirpate  the  nerve  with  a  nerve- 
extractor. 

Dislocation  of  the  jaw. — This  may  happen  during  the 
extraction  of  a  tooth,  or  even  in  taking  a  model  of  the 
mouth.  The  patient  is  then  unable  to  close  the  mouth,  the 
lower  jaw  is  protruded,  and  speech  is  difficult.  A  slight 
hollow  may  be  felt  behind  the  dislocated  condyle,  and 
this  is  the  surest  guide  in  the  less  usual  form  of  the  accident 
— iinilateral  dislocation. 

The  readiest  manner  of  offiscting  the  reduction  is  to  scat 
the  patient  upon  tlic  floor,  steadying  the  head  against  the 
operator's  knees.  The  thumbs,  well  guarded  by  numerous 
turns  of  a  narrow  bandage,  are  passed  as  far  back  on  the 
molar  teeth  as  possible.  By  forcible  pressure  downwards  the 
condyles  are  disengaged,  and  the  front  of  the  jaw  being 
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simultaneously  tilted  iip  by  tlie  fiugcrs,  it  slips  iuto  place 
with  a  jerk. 

Otlicr  methods  are  sometimes  adopted  :  thus,  corks  may 
be  placed  between  the  molar  teeth,  and  the  clun  forcibly 
elevated  ;  or  a  long  piece  of  wood  ma}'  be  used  as  a  lever  to 
depress  tlie  back  of  the  jaw. 

Whatever  method  be  adopted,  tlie  surgeon  must  keep  in 
mind  what  has  to  be  done  :  namely,  to  depress  the  back  of 
the  jaw  to  such  an  extent  as  to  disengage  the  condyles  from 
the  prominence  in  front  of  the  glenoid  cavity  ;  so  soon  as 
this  is  done  the  muscles  will  draw  it  up  into  its  place. 

After  reduction,  the  movements  of  tlie  jaw  must  be  re- 
strained for  some  days  by  the  application  of  a  four-tailed 
bandage. 


3  c  2 
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There  are  so  many  methods  by  Avhich  teeth  may  be 
pivoted,  and  these  individually  require  such  lengthy  de- 
scription to  render  them  intelligible,  that  a  mere  outline  of  a 
few  typical  plans  can  here  be  given. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  operation  of  pivoting 
may  be  performed  with  advantage  have  been  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  diseases  and  the  mechanical  injuries  of 
the  teeth.  Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  operation 
itself,  it  will  be,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  recapitulate 
those  circumstances  further  than  is  embodied  in  the  general 
statement,  that  the  root  destined  to  receive  the  pivot, 
together  with  the  surrounding  parts,  should  be  perfectly 
free  from  disease. 

Hence  the  most  satisfactory  cases  are  those  in  which  the 
nerve  in  the  root  has  retained  its  vitality ;  and  as  the  ordi- 
nary operation  of  pivoting  is  only  applicable  to  the  incisors 
and  canines,  and  with  less  certainty'  of  siiccess  to  the 
bicuspids  of  either  jaw,  the  nerve  should  be  extirpated 
by  a  nerve-extractor,  rather  than  by  the  use  of  an  escharotic, 
and  the  introduction  of  nitrous  oxide  has  rendered  this 
comparatively  enfij.  If  the  nerve  be  already  dead  the  root 
must  be  brought  into  satisfactory  condition  for  filling,  and 
its  apex  closed.  Violent  inflammation  may  follow  upon 
pivoting,  and  one  fatal  case  of  tetanus  from  this  cause  is  on 
record. 

The  root  may  be  cut  down  by  means  of  disks  in  the 
engine,  &c.,  or  by  cutting  forceps,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  use 
tliese  latter  until  the  root  has  been  already  partly  cut 
through,  lest  it  splinter  longitudinally. 
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The  simplest  of  all  methods  is  the  adaptation  of  a  tube- 
tooth  by  means  of  ordinaiy  pin-wire. 

The  apex  having  been  closed  by  foil,  or  by  a  morsel  of 
wool  witli  zinc  oxychloride,  tlie  pulp-canal  is  enlarged  liy  a 
Morse  drill  to  the  size  of  pin-wire. 

The  next  step  is  to  take  an  impression  of  the  surface  of 
the  root;  this  may  be  done  liy  using  a  tul)e-tooth  which  has 
been  attached  to  a  piece  of  ])iu-wire  by  soft  solder,  the 
surface  which  goes  against  tlie  root  being  coated  with  warm 
impression  composition,  or  with  i)lastcr.  This,  wlien  pressed 
home,  will  give  an  impression  of  the  root  to  which  that  or 
another  tooth  may  l)e  ground  :  but  as  it  will  not  give  the 
length  and  position  of  tlie  neighbouring  teeth,  it  is  usual 
to  take  the  impression  in  a  s[)ecially  constructed  tray  which 
has  running  through  it  a  movcalile  pin. 

Some  practitioners  prefer  to  do  all  the  fitting  to  the 
mouth,  thinking  that  no  impression  will  be  suffi(;iently 
accurate  to  do  more  than  the  rough  fitting,  and  this  after 
all  takes  but  little  time. 

The  tooth  having  been  satisfixctorily  adjusted  to  the  root, 
the  side  of  the  pin  is  slightly  roughened,  the  merest  trace  of 
very  fine  floss-silk  wound  round  it,  dipped  in  a  solution  of 
copal,  and  slowly  but  forcibly  pressed  home.  Teeth  pivoted 
in  this  very  simple  manner  have,  in  favourable  cases, 
been  known  to  List  for  thirty  and  more  years  ;  but  it 
presupposes  a  good  flat  surfaced  root,  and  coincidence  in 
the  position  of  the  nerve-canal  and  of  the  tube  in  the  tube- 
tooth. 

If  this  coincidence  do  not  exist,  a  flat  tooth  may  be  used, 
the  pin  being  soldered  to  it  in  such  position  as  may  bo 
desiretl  ;  but  it  will  be  iieces.sary  to  protect  the  surface  of  the 
root,  and  this  is  usually  done  by  means  of  a  little  plate  of 
metal,  which  may  be  made  to  fit  with  great  accuracy  in  the 
following  way  : — 

A  thin  piece  of  platinum  foil  is  taken,  a  hole  punched  in 
it,  the  pin  lightly  cauglit  to  it  witli  solder,  and  passed  into 
the  root;  the  foil  is  burnished   or   malleted  into  close 
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contact  with  the  root,  carefully  withdrawn  by  means  of  the 
pin,  and  solder  flowed  over  it  so  as  to  stiffen  it. 

Ill  fixing  such  a  tooth  in  its  place,  the  surface  of  the  root  is 
very  thoroughly  dried,  and  then  coated  three  or  four  times 
with  copal,  or  with  thick  gutta-percha  solution,  the  solvent 
being  got  rid  of  with  the  hot-air  syringe. 

Instead  of  a  piece  of  gold  or  platinum  plate. 
Fig.  291.  (')  gome  prefer  to  solder  the  pin  to  the  pins  of  the 
flat  tooth,  and  to  make  up  the  back  to  fit  the 
root  witli  vulcanite. 

The  source  of  ultimate  failure  of  this  class  of 
pivots  is  usually  the  softening  of  the  surface  of 
the  root,  and  ultimate  enlargement  of  the  root- 
canal  by  caries,  and  to  meet  this  difficulty  various  devices 
have  been  had  recourse  to. 

When  the  root  is  a  large  one,  such  as  a  central  incisor,  or 
a  canine,  the  canal  may  be  drilled  out  to  a  larger  size,  and  a 
thin  metal  tube  inserted  into  it,  the  pin  fitting  into  this 
instead  of  into  the  tooth  itself.  This  tube  may  have  a 
screw  upon  it,  as  in  Mr.  Balkwill's  tubes,  and  be  fastened 
thus,  a  screw  thread  being  tapped  in  the  root.  "When  this 
is  done,  a  chamber  can  be  formed  near  the  surface  of  the 
root,  and  this  chamber  filled  with  gold  or  with  amalgam 
so  as  to  cover  up  and  protect  the  whole  root-surface  prior  to 
the  insertion  of  the  pivot-tooth  ;  or,  again,  the  tube  may 
have  its  exterior  slightly  rough,  and  be  itself  held  in  by 
means  of  amalgam,  this  being  available  in  cases  where  the 
root-canals  are  already  irregularly  enlarged  by  caries. 

By  the  use  of  a  split  pin  the  pivot  may  be  made 
readily  removcable,  which  is  sometimes  desirable  when  tlic 
root  is  not  perfectly  trustworthy  as  to  freedom  from  inflam- 
mation. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  where  it  is 
important  to  insert  a  pivot  without  delay  in  a  tender  root  of 
small  size  such  as  a  lateral,  this  may  be  done  by  the  use  of 


{')  Flat  tooth  backed  with  gold,  with  plate  to  cover  the  root. 
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ii  hollow  pill,  which  is  left  open  for  a  tiino  and  subsequently 
closed  by  a  wire  with  gutta-percha  solution  worked  in 
with  it. 

Much-enlarged  roots  may  be  dealt  witii  by  the  old- 
fashioned  wooden  pivot,  the  root  canal  having  been  rendered 
cylindrical,  and  a  special  crown  manufactured  for  the 
purpose  employed  j  but  though  once  in  a  way  useful,  this 
method  is  not  generally  regarded  as  likely  to  have  much 
permanency.  Still  cases  have  been  known  to  be  very 
durable  ;  but  it  is  in  dealing  with  much-damaged  roots  that 
the  ingeniiity  of  the  operator  is  most  severely  taxed. 

A  flat  tooth  may  be  taken,  and  without  any  backing, 
soldered  to  a  flattened  and  unich-roughened  pin  ;  the  root- 
canal  is  greatly  enlarged,  countersunk  or  grooved  lierc  and 
there,  and^  the  pivot  attaclied  by  filling  in  the  root-canal 
around  it,  and  carrying  the  filling  up  against  the  back  of  the 
tootli,  so  that  ultimately  it  comes  to  be  a  filling  witli  atootli 
face  held  upon  it  by  means  of  the  pin  passing  down  into  tlie 
root  filling.  Tiie  easiest  way  of  doing  this  is  to  fix  the  pin 
by  filling  tlic  upper  end  of  the  canal  with  soft  oxychloride, 
into  wliich  tlic  pin  is  thrust  and  iicld  until  it  is  set.  Tliis 
should  only  occupj'  a  part  of  the  length  of  the  root,  so  as  to 
leave  plenty  of  room  for  secure  anchorage  of  the  gold  or 
amalgam  above  it.  Amalgam  will,  in  most  cases,  give  the 
best  result,  as  it  is  very  diflicult  to  make  gold  quite  solid 
under  the  circumstances. 

This  method  of  jjivoting  is  useful  in  bicuspid  roots,  in 
which  a  round  pin  is  often  hardly  available ;  and  it  is  often 
an  advantage  to  fix  the  tooth  during  the  operation  \>y 
plaster  applied  with  a  spatula  to  its  labial  surface  and  to  that 
of  the  neighbouring  teeth. 

When  the  bite  allows  plenty  of  room.  Dr.  Bonwill's  crowns 
do  very  well  indeed  ;  his  method,  whicli  is  fully  described  in 
the  "  Dental  Cosmos  "  fur  August,  1880,  and  June,  1882, 
briefly  consists  in  the  free  reaming  out  and  counter-sinking 
of  the  root  or  roots,  and  tlic  employment  of  a  porcelain  tooth- 
crowu  which  has  a  somewhat  large  hole  right  through  it. 
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The  pin,  which  is  generally  flattened  and  jagged,  fits  quite 
loosely  into  the  root  and  into  the  hole  in  the  crown,  and  the 
fixation  is  accomplished  by  means  of  amalgam  in  both. 

Fig.  292.  (') 


Certain  precautious  are  necessary  to  ensure  a  good  result ; 
a  quick  setting  and  strong  amalgam  must  be  used ;  the  root 
must  be  filled  first  and  the  pin  thrust  into  a  hole  made  in 
the  amalgam,  or  the  root  will  jsrobably  be  but  imperfectly 
filled,  and  the  pins  best  suited  for  the  purpose  are  made  of 
a  metal  resembling  German  silver  with  Avhich  the  amalgam 
slightly  unites. 

The  pin  being  thus  fixed  in  the  root,  the  crown  tried 
on  to  see  that  it  will  come  in  its  proper  position,  and  a  little 
amalgam  being  built  up  round  the  pin,  the  cavity  in  the 
crown  is  filled  with  amalgam  and  is  forcibly  pressed 
home  over  the  pin.  The  force  used  will  expel  most  of  the 
surplus  mercury,  and  if  the  crown  cannot  be  forced  home  it 
must  be  removed  and  some  of  the  amalgam  scraped  away 
till  it  will.  Force  must  be  used  in  placing  the  crown,  or 
it  will  not  be  a  success,  and  after  it  is  in  its  place  very  dry 
amalgam  may  be  tamjaed  in  through  the  hole  in  the 
grinding  surface.  If  a  quick-setting  amalgam  be  used,  and 
a  proper  amount  of  pressure  in  setting  the  crown,  there  is 
but  little  danger  of  its  shifting  before  the  amalgam  is  hard. 

Dr.  Bonwill  claims  for  his  plan  that  it  is  easy  to  replace  a 
broken  crown  if  such  an  accident  occurs,  by  cutting  away  a 
little  of  the  amalgam  from  round  the  pin,  roughening  what 
is  left,  and  placing  on  a  new  crown  without  distiu-bing  the 
pin  and  its  setting,  though  in  the  first  instance  he  prefers  to 
fix  the  pin  and  the  crown  at  one  sitting,  so  that  the  amalgams 
in  the  root  and  the  crown  may  be  intimately  united. 

(')  Dr.  Bonwill'a  jiorcelain  tooth-crowns. 
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But  there  are  a  great  many  details  for  which  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Dr.  Bonwill's  papers,  as  it  is  impossible  to  do 
more  here  than  to  give  an  outline  of  his  plan,  which  s 
available  for  molar  crowns  as  well  as  for  those  further 
forward  in  the  mouth. 

A  firm  attachment  may  sometimes  be  obtaincil  by  using  a 
collar  of  thin  gold  which  embraces  the  stump  below  the  edge 
of  the  gum.  This  is  first  adjusted,  and  is  best  made  of  fine 
gold  ;  it  is  left  projecting  above  the  level  of  the  gum  except 
at  the  labial  margin,  where  it  is  cut  down  to  allow  of  a 
porcelain  crown  being  fitted  to  the  root,  and  this  is  attached 
to  it  by  means  of  backing  and  soldering.  Tiie  ring  thus 
obtained  is  stiffened  by  means  of  a  wire  or  by  solder,  and 
may  be  variously  attached  to  the  stump.  If  the  root  be 
sucli  as  to  admit  of  a  cylindrical  hole  to  I'eceive  an  oixlinaiy 
pin,  a  cap  covering  its  tojj  surface  may  be  made,  which 
carries  a  pivot  pin,  and  the  whole  appliance  fixed  just  like 
the  most  ordinary  type  of  jiivot  tootli,  save  only  that  it  has 
a  rim  embracing  the  circumference  of  the  root.  Or  if  the 
root  be  irregularly  excavated,  and  there  be  plenty  of  room, 
the  top  of  the  ring  may  be  left  open,  a  small  roughened 
pin  soldered  to  the  Ijacking  of  the  tooth,  and  amalgam 
packed  in  after  the  appliance  has  been  forced  into  place,  the 
amalgam  being  carried  up  against  the  backing  so  as  to 
bring  the  whole  to  a  satisfactory  and  smooth  contour ;  or 
again,  a  screw  with  a  head  to  it  may  be  used  to  fix  the  ring 
and  cap  down  to  the  root ;  or  again  a  hollow  gold  crown 
may  be  struck  up  for  restoring  the  inner  cusp  if  the  tooth 
be  a  bicuspid.  This  method  of  attaching  a  porcelain  crown 
by  tiic  help  of  a  ring  of  metal  embracing  the  root  below  the 
gum  level,  generally  bears  the  name  of  Dr.  Richmond. 

The  mention  of  this  leads  by  an  easy  transition  to  tlie  all- 
gold  crowns,  which  arc  more  useful  than  ornamental.  In 
these,  the  form  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth  is  imitated  by 
striking  up  a  thin  gold  cap,  the  free  edges  of  which,  nicely 
finished,  are  made  to  embrace  the  neck  of  tiie  root  like  the 
Richmond  ring.    Tiiere  are  various  ways  of  setting  about 
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this  Avhich  will  occur  to  any  thinking  operator  ;  but  the 
result  once  got  of  a  hollow  gold  cap  which  fits  the  root 
nicely,  it  may  be  fastened  on  by  the  insertion  into  the  root 
of  a  post  which  is  securely  fixed  there  and  left  projecting; 
and  then  the  hollow  crown,  filled  to  just  the  right  extent 
with  gutta-percha,  is  made  very  hot  and  forced  on.  A  diffi- 
culty is  to  get  just  the  right  amount  of  gutta-percha  in  it. 
Or  a  hole  may  be  left  in  the  grinding  surface  of  the  hollow 
crown,  amalgam  being  used,  and  the  excess  squeezed  up 
through  this  hole,  through  which  also  the  amalgam  inside 
may  be  tamped  up  against  the  pin,  &c.  Dr.  W.  Morrison,  of 
St.  Louis,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  operation,  Avhich 
has  been  varied  in  many  ways  since. 

Repeated  attempts  have  been  made  to  restore  teeth,  the 
roots  of  which  are  too  bad  for  pivoting  by  any  of  the  pro- 
cesses above  alluded  to ;  thus,  when  a  feeble  root  intervened 
between  two  tolerably  strong  teeth,  a  pin  has  been  inserted 
into  it,  and  little  tags  projecting  on  each  side  from  the 
porcelain  tooth's  backing  have  been  anchored  into  the 
neighbouring  teeth  by  making  use  of  existing  cavities,  or 
even  making  cavities  on  purpose  to  bed  them  in  the  sub- 
stance of  fillings.  From  this  it  is  obviously  but  a  short  step 
to  dispense  with  the  pin  altogether  and  to  depend  wholly 
upon  tlie  neighbouring  teeth,  and  this  is  the  principle  of  the 
so-called  bridge-work. 

Though  there  are  just  a  few  cases  in  which  two  or  three 
teeth  may  be  advantageously  thus  inserted  without  having 
recourse  to  a  plate,  yet  the  operation  has  not  gained,  and 
probably  will  not  gain,  much  favour. 

Its  extreme  advocates  will  insert  a  large  mmiber  of  teeth 
carried  by  means  of  a  sort  of  bar  along  their  backings,  aud 
anchored  to  tAvo  or  three  teeth,  or  even  roots,  by  making 
use  sometimes  of  collars  upon  roots,  of  gold  caps,  or  of 
anchorage  into  fillings ;  such  pieces  of  bridgcAvork  may  be 
made  removable,  but  more  commonly  they  arc  fixtures. 

But  so  far  the  record  as  to  durability  of  such  operations 
seems  not  encouraging  ;  and  there  is  the  very  great  objection 
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tliat  true  cleanliness  of  the  mouth  is  hardly  possible  with 
an  extensive  fixture  of  this  kind,  each  tooth  being  con- 
nected to  its  neighbour  by  a  bar ;  although  in  the  mouth 
of  a  careful  patient  it  is  less  objectionable  than  might  have 
been  anticipated. 

However,  the  description  of  this  kind  of  work  liardly  falls 
within  the  scope  of  this  volume  ;  an  excellent  account  of 
the  various  appliances,  liberally  illustrated,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fourth  edition  of  llichardsou's  Mechanical  Dentistry. 
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Cyst,  at  roots  of  teeth,  677 
,,    involving  lower  jaw,  608 
,,    diagnosis,  071 
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,,       fatal  case  of,  514 
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,,       treatment  of,  513 
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Filling  with  ropes  of  foil,  375 

,,      with  stars,  383 

,,      with  cylinders,  371 
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,,      in  incisor  teeth,  388 

,,      in  bicuspids,  395 

,,      in  molars,  401 
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,,      a  cause  of  caries,  283 
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457 
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plugging,  371 
Fracture  of  teeth,  580 

,,      reunion  after,  583 
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Gags,  forms  of,  635 
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and  antral  abscess,  574 
Gangrenous  stomatitis,  735 
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.,     clironic  inflammation  of,  705, 
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,,     polypus  of,  717 
,,     hypertrophy,  706 
,,    lancing  of,  46 
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Gum,  vascular  tumour  of,  724 
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Honeycombed  teeth,  132 
Hydrocephalus,  effects  of,  on  denti- 
tion, 441 
Hyperostosis,  714 

Hypertrophy    of    alveolar  border, 
705 

,,  of   gums  and  alveolar 

border,  705 
Hysteria,  induced  by  dental  irrita- 
tion, 568 


Incisors,  extraction  of,  596 

,,       irregularities  in  position, 
87,  150 

,,        irregularities  in  form,  126, 
132 

,,        insertion  of  fillings  in,  388 
Inferior  dental  nerve,  division  of, 
561 

Inflammation  of  alveolar  periosteum, 
446 

,,  of  indp,  414 

,,  of  tlie  gums,  725 

Injuries  to,  in  extraction,  025 

Inostosis,  507 

Inversion  of  all  anterior  teeth,  109 

,,        of  central  incisor.s,  150 
Iodoform,  use  of,  445 
Irregularities  in  positions  of  tempo- 
rary teeth,  30 
,,  in  number  of  teul)o- 

rary  teeth,  30 
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Irregularities  in  form  of  temporary 
teeth,  32 
,,         iu  position  of  perma- 
nent   teetli  before 
their  eruption,  53 
,,  in  the  jMsition  of  per- 

manent teetli  all'cct- 
ing  the  whole  jaw, 
l(i8 

,,         causes  of,  18-1 

,,  hureilitary  character 

of,  102,  18-1 
,,  of  central  incisors,  87, 

150 

,,  of     lateral  incisors, 

167,  205 
,,  of  canines,  209 

,,  of     bicuspids,  212, 

225 

,,         of    first    and  second 

molars,  215 
,,  of  wisdom  teeth,  227 

,,  in  the  time  of  erup- 

tion, 42 

,,  in  the   form  of  per- 

manent teeth,  117 
(.SVc  Abnormalities) 
Irritation  of  the  pidp,  420 
Ivory,  caries  in,  258 


Jacob's  stopping,  319 
Jaws,  fracture  of,  752 

,,    dislocation  of,  754 

,,    necrosis  after  injury,  752 

,,    necrosis  of,  481 

,,    manner  of  growth  of,  IS,  89 

,,    closure  of,  7 40 


Lactic  acid,  action  of,  on  teeth,  265 
Lagophthalmos   fi'om  dental  irrita- 
tion, 573 

Lancing  tlie  gums,  advisabUity  of,  46 
Lead  line,  738 

,,     nature  of,  738 
Leber  and   Rottenstein,    on  dental 

caries,  207 
Leptothrix  buccalis,  2G7 


Mallct,  forms  of,  3G9 

Malposition  of  teeth  (total),  217,  739 


Malposition  of  incisors,  217,  218 
of  canines,  667 
,,        of  bicuspids,  225 
,,        of  wisdom   teeth,  227, 
670 

Matrices,  use  of,  in  filling,  377 
Maxilhe,  development  of,  18,  93 
,,       arrested  development,  96 
,,        of  9-months'  fretus,  5 
,,       of  2-months'  child,  8 
,,       of  3-months'  child,  11 
,,       of  9-months'  child,  13 

of  12-months'  child,  22 
,,       of  40-mouths'  cliiid,  25 
,,        of  4-years'  child,  28 
,,       of  6-ycars'  cliild,  49 
,,       of  7-years'  child,  66 
,,        of  1 4-years'  child,  87 
,,        growth  of,  during  first  den- 
tition, 16 
,,  ,,  .,  second 

dentition,  89 
V-shaped,  181 
,,       changes  occurring  with  ad- 
vancing age,  93 
Mechanical  injuries  to  the  teeth, 
580 

,,  ,,       to  jaws,  752 

Meckel's  ganglion,  removal  of,  563 
Jleningitis,    set   up   by  pus  from 

alveolar  abscess,  455 
Jlental  foramen,  changes  in  position 

of,  15 

Mcrciirv,  clfccts  of,  upon  the  moutli, 

449,  "328 
Jlicrococci  in  caries,  255 
Moisture,  methods  of  excluding,  343 
Molar  tooth,  erujjted  in  middle  of 
palate,  739 
,,  operation  of  filling,  401 

,,  ,,         of  extract- 

ing, 600 

JIucus,  influence  of,  on  caries,  261, 
684 

iMyeloid  epulis,  721 
Mydriasis  due  to  teeth,  573 


Napki.v,  methods  of  apjilying,  343 
Necrosis,  of  the  teeth,  523 
,,      of  the  jaw,  481 
,,      phosphorus,  480 
,,      cxantheniatous,  489 
3  a 
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Necrosis,  syphilitic,  483 
,,      treatment  of,  494 
, ,      a  result  of  fracture  of  jaw, 
483 

,,      a  result  of  tooth  extrac- 
tion, 484 
Xerve-stretching,  560 

,,     section,  560 
Nervous  system  disordered  by  dental 

disease,  38,  541,  566 
Neuralgia,  causes  of,  535,  ct  passim 
,,       definition  of,  641 
,,       ei)ileptiform,  546 
,,       extraction  of  teeth  in,  548 
,,       pathological    changes  in, 
647 

,,       in  edentulous  persons,  545, 
548 

,,       disorders  of  mitrition  in, 
593 

galvanism  in,  560 
,,        operation  for,  561 
Niti-ate  of  silver,  use  of,  in  caries, 
300 

Nitrous  oxide,  operations  under,  634 
Nodules,  on  fangs,  121 

,,       in  pulp-cavit)',  422 
Nutrition  affected   by  dental  dis- 
orders, 571 


Odontalgia,  533 
Odontitis  infantum,  41 

,,     ,  old  view  as  to  caries,  255 
Odontomes,  640 

varieties  of,  640 
microscojjic  characters  of, 
642,  648 
Oidium  albicans,  731 
Operation  of  filling,  369 

of  filing,  295,  300 
,,       of  extraction,  591 
Oral  fluids,  nature  of,  683 
Osteoplastic  filling,  320 
Ostitis  deformans,  747 


Palate,  tumours  upon,  739 
Palladium,  as  an  amalgam,  332,  408 
Paralysis,  facial,  673 
of  arm.  545 


Periosteum,  inflammation  of  alveolar, 
446 

Phagedfena  oris,  735 

Photophobia,  cases  of,  572 

Pivoting  teeth,  756 

,,      fatal  result  from,  756 
,,       durability  after,  651 

Plastic  fillings,  316,  405 

Pluggers,  forms  of,  383,  et  passim 

Plugging-f creeps,  371 

Plugging,  operation  of,  368,  ct  pins- 
sim 

Polypus  of  the  gum,  717 
,,     of  the  pulp,  430 
Pregnancy,  elfect  of,  276 
Ptosis  due  to  teeth,  573 

,,     from  dental  disease,  573 
Ptyalism.  449 
Pulp,  cavity,  244,  259 

,,    degeneration  in  old  age,  475 

,,    exposure  of,  414 

,,    destruction  of,  436 

,,    capping  of,  416 

,,    diseases  of,  419 

,,    acute  inflammation,  425 

,,    chronic       ,,  429 

,,    calcification,  422,  432 

,,    degeneration,  475 

,,    irritation,  420 

,,    polypus  of,  430 

,,    ulceration  of,  430 
Pyajmia,  from  alveolar  abscess,  455 
Pyorrhea  alveolaris,  696 
,,       in  animals,  697 


Quinine,  use  of,  in  neuralgia,  549 


Recedence  of  gums,  692 
lleplantation  of  teeth,    475,  588, 
590 

Retarded  eruption  of  teeth,  141 
Reunion  of  fractured  teeth,  580 
,,      of  dislocated  teeth,  586 
Rheumatism  of  the  jaw,  446 
Rickets,  ofi'ects  upon  teeth,  43 
Riggs's  disease,  702 
Roots,  treatment  of,  441 
,,     filling,  440,  442 
, ,    of  teeth,  irregularities  in  form 
of.  19,  121,  237 
,,      enlargement  of,  496 
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Koolt  of  teeth,  jjartial  death  of,  523 
,.  abborplioii   of,  507, 

ht^  j 
Kubber  diuu,  use  of,  iiit!  I 

I 

Saliva,  constitueuts  of,  6855  i 
,,      inetbodfi  of  excluding,  343 
,,      iiiflueuce  of,    u]a>u  cariee, 
C>>t! 

Salivary  calculus,  C88 
Salivalioii,  446 

,,        in  neuralgia,  544 
Karcoma  atta';bed  to  root  of  tooth.  722 
Hchub,  M.,  oil  neuralgia,  557  i 
"  Scurvied  gum,"  727 
Second  dentition,  72 

,,  conislitutional  dit- 

turbancee  from,  i 

505 

Secondary-  dentine,  292,  432 
iieuijibilit.v  of  dentine,  314 
i;epai<ilion  at  a  treatment  for  cariej^. 
2f7 
of  teeth,  350 
Sepai-iitorh,  350 

Setjuetitrum,  detachment  of ,  506 
Sinuseii  o]«eiiing  upon  the  face.  235,  i 
454,  457  I 
Spa«modi<;  closure  of  jaws,  74t'  | 
,,       vry  neck,  570  i 
Speculum,  for  mouth,  037 
Sjjonge  gold.  337  I 
Sloiuatitifc,  730  j 
,,        simple  erj-thematouh,  730 
,,        aphthou.';,  731 
,,        ulcerative.  732  j 
,,        gangi-enoufc,  735 
,,        sypliilitic,  733 
Strabinmiih dependent  upon  teetii,  573 
Slumjji-,  removal  of,  007 
Kugai,  eflect  ujion  teeth.  205 
Suliivau'fc  amalgam,  332 
Sulphocyaiiideb  in  taliva,  065 
Superuuuierary  teeth.  100 
Kujjplemeutal  cuKpt,  121  ' 
iSyphiiit  communicated  by  saliva,  OS*!  ' 
„       effec-ti:  of,  on  form  of  teeth, 

130  I 
,,  a  cause  of  necrosis,  483  j 
,,  r,     of     ul'jeration     of  I 

mouth,  733 
1,  ,j     of     ulceration  of 

tongue,  742 


Taetak,  nature  of,  688 
,,       varietieu  of,  088 
,,      green  variety  of,  273 
Teeth,  eronioii  of,  529 
,,     fracture  of.  580 
,,     ditiiocuiion  of,  580 
,.     reunion  after  fra',aure,  564 
,,     replantation  of,  588 
„     transjjosition  of,  589 
,,     trantiplanlation,  477 
,,     gemination  of,  32,  128 

hupeniumej"ary,  100 
,.     honeyximbed,  132 
„     fc-yphilitic,  136 
,,     abijence  of,  102 
,,     relative  liability  to  caries,  273 
Teething,  1 

disorders  consequent  upon, 
38 

(Stages  in,  42 
,,       convulsiont  during,  40 
Temporarv  tilling*;,  materials  used  for. 

31S* 

,.  ,,       cases    for  which 

suitable,  319,  rt 
■pvjsKim. 
teeth,  retarded  sheddinj: 
of,  71 

Tetanus  after  extraction,  508 

,,      following  upon  insertion  of 
a  pivoted  tooth,  508 
Thmsh,  731 

Thymol,  at  a  dressing,  403 
Tie  douloureux  542 
Tin  a*  a  fiiliug,  334 
Tobacco,  influence  upon  caries,  277 
Tolracco-jiipe    structure    in  caxies. 
246 

Tongue,  unilateral  furring  of,  571 
ulcerations  of,  742 
,,  ,,        syphilitic,  742 

,,  ,,         cancerous,  743 

,.  ,,         strumous,  743 

Toothache,  <;auses  of,  535 

Torsion  of  teeth,  194 

,,  ,,      ojjeration  of,  202 

TorticoUis,  case  of,  570 

Trans]ilautaiiou  of  teeth,  477,  588 

Trauspai'ency,    zone   of,    in  caries. 
249 

Trismus,  causes  of,  746 

Tubercle,  effects-  of,  on  teething,  43 

Tumours,  of  the  pulp,  430 
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Tumours  of  dentinal  structures,  640 
,,       of  the  gums,  720 
,,      of  the  jaws,  642,  et  passim 
of  alveolar  borders,  704 


Ulceeations  of  gums,  732 
,,  of  tongue,  742 

Ulcerative  stomatitis,  732 

Union  of  teeth,  129 

,,  ,,      by  cementum,  505 

Uterine  pain,  a  result  of  dentad  irrita- 
tion, 569 


Valleix,  neuralgic  foci  of,  543 
Vascular  tumour  of  the  gums,  724 
Vital  action  iu  caries,  256 
Vitality  of  dentine,  252 


Warty  teeth,  652 
Wedging,  operation  of,  350 
Wisdom  teeth,  deformed,  625 
,,  misplaced,  226 

,,  in  sigmoid  notch,  230 

,,  piercing  the  cheek, 

235 

,,  inversion  of,  237 

,,  variability  of,  119 

Wry  neck,  case  of,  570 

ZiNO  oxychloride,  as  temporary  tilling, 
320 

,,       cavities  suitable  for, 
321 

,,  ,,       as   applicative  to 

sensitive  dentine, 
314 

Zinc,  phosphates  of,  321 

Zone  of  transparency,  in  caries,  249 
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CHEMISTRY— cwz<m«e^7. 
WATTS. — Physical   and  Inorganic  Chemistry, 

Bt  Uknky  Watts,  B.A.,  F.K.s.  (being  Vol.  I.  of  tlie  Thiiteentli  Edition 
of  FoMTies'  ilauuiil  of  Clieiiiistiy).  With  150  Wood  EntTuvings,  anil 
Coloured  I'lutu  of  Spectra.    Crown  Svo,  9s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Chemistry     of    Carbon  -  Compounds,  or 

Organic  Clieniistry  (Ijeing  Vol.  II.  of  the  Thirteenth  Edition  of 
Fownes'  Manual  of  Cheuustry).  Edited  by  Wm.  A.  TiLDEN, 
D.Sc.,  F.R.S.    With  Engravings.   Crown  Svo,  10s. 


CHILDREN,  DISEASES  OF. 
DAY. — A  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  Children. 

By  William  U.  Day,  M.D.,  rliysiciau  to  the  .Samaritan  Hospital  for 
Women  and  Children.    Second  Edition.   Crown  Svo,  128.  6d. 

ELLIS. — A  Practical  Manual  of  the  Diseases 

of  Children.  By  EliWAKli  Kl.Lls,  .M.U.,  late  Senior  I'liysician  to  the 
Victoria  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  With  a  Formulary.  Fiftli 
Edition.   Crown  Svo,  10s. 

GOODHART— The  Student's  Guide  to  Diseases 

of  Children.  By  .Fame-S  F.  (iooDilAiiT,  M.D.,  F.K.C.P.,  Physician  to 
Guy's  Hospital ;  Physician  to  the  Evelina  Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 
Second  Edition.    Fcap.  svo.  lOs.  Od. 

SMITH. — On  the  Wasting  Diseases  of  Infants 

and  Cliildren.  By  EUSTACK  SMITH,  .M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to 
H..M.  tlio  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  to  the  K:ist  London  Hospital 
for  Children.    Fourth  Edition.    Post  Svo,  8s.  Od. 

By  the  same  Author. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Disease  in  Chil- 
dren. Svo,  22s. 

Also, 

Clinical   Studies  of   Disease  in  Children. 

Second  E<liticin.    Post  Svo,  Vs.  Cd. 

STEINEIt.— Compendium    of   Children's  Dis- 

cases;  a  Handliook  for  Practitioners  and  Students.  By  Johann 
Steimek,  M.D.  Translated  by  Lawson  Tait,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the 
Birminghani  Hospital  for  Women,  iSc.   Svo,  12s.  (id. 
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DENTISTRY. 
GORGAS.  —  Dental   Medicine  :    a    Manual  of 

Dental  Materia  Moiiica  ami  Thoiapoutics,  for  rnvctitionere  ami 
Students.  By  Kekwnanp  J.  S.  Oougas,  A.il.,  M.D.,  U.D.S.,  I'rofessor 
of  Dentistry  in  the  Vnivereity  of  Maryland ;  Editor  of  "  Harris's 
Principles  and  I'l-iictice  of  Dentistry,  "  Ac.    Koyal  Svo,  14s. 

HAimiS.  —  The    Principles    and  Practice  of 

Dentistry ;  including  Ajiatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Therapeutics, 
Dental  Surgery,  and  Mechanism.  l!y  Chapin  A.  Uakius,  il.D.,  D.D.S. 
Eleventh  Edition,  revised  and  editoil  by  Kkrpinanp  J.  S.  GORQAS, 
A.M.,  M.D..  D.D.S.    With  TSO  Illustrations.    Svo,  Sis.  lid. 

SEWILL.— The    Student's    Guide    to  Dental 

Anatomy  and  Smgery.  By  Henuy  E.  Sewili.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.D.S.,  lato 
Dental  Siu-geon  to  the  West  London  Hospital.  Second  Edition. 
With  78  Engi'aviugs.   Fcap.  Svo,  5s.  Gd. 

STOCKJEN.—Klements  of  Dental  Materia  Medica 

and  Therapeutics,  «  ith  PharmacopaMa  Ty.!  ames  Stockkx,  I..D..-!.1;.C.S., 
late  Lectiu-er  ou  Dental  Materia  Jledica  and  Therapeutics  and  Dental 
Surgeon  to  the  Xational  Dental  Hospital;  assisteil  by  Thomas  Gappes, 
L.D.S.  Eng.  and  Edin.    Tliird  Edition.    Kcap.  Svo,  7s.  Cd. 

TOMES  (C.  ^.).— Manual  of  Dental  Anatomy, 

Human  and  Comparative.  By  Chaki.es  S.  To.mks,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
Second  Edition.    With  191  Engravings.    Crown  Svo,  lis.  6d. 

TOMES  {J.  and  C.  S.).—A   System   of  Dental 

Sm-gei-y.  By  Sir  John  Tomes,  F.R.S.,  and  Chaules  S.  Tomes,  M.A., 
M.R.C.S.,  F.R.S.  ;  late  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology  to  tlu- 
Dental  Hospital  of  London.  Third  Edition.  With  292  Engravings. 
CrowTi  Svo,  los. 

EAR,  DISEASES  OF. 

BURNETT.— The  Ear:  its  Anatomy,  Physio- 
logy, and  Diseases.  A  Practical  Treatise  for  the  Use  of  Medical 
Students  and  Practitioners.  By  CHAULES  H.  Buknett,  M.D.,  Aural 
Surgeon  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  Second  Edition. 
With  107  Engravings.    Svo,  ISs. 

DALBY. — On  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Ear. 

By  Sir  W^illiam  B.  Dalby,  F.R.C.S.,  Aiiral  Sui-gcon  to,  and  Lecturer 
on  Aural  Sui-gery  at,  St.  George's  Hospital.  Third  Edition.  With 
Engravings.   Crown  Svo.  78.  6d. 
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EAR,  DISEASES  OY—rontinued. 
JONES. — Practitioner's  Handbook  of  Diseases 

of  the  Ear  aii'l  Niiso-I'liaiyiix.  liy  II.  M acn ait.hton  J(ink'-'.  M.D.. 
M.C'h. ;  Examiner,  ami  late  Professor  in  the  (Queen's  rniversity  :  and 
Surgeon  to  the  Cork  Ojjhthalmic  and  Aural  Hospital.  Third  Kditiori 
of  "Aural  .Surgery."  With  128  Engravings,  and  2  Coloured  i'latcn 
(16  Figures).    K<jyal  8vo,  Ob. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Atlas  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Membrana 

■r)7npaiii.  In  Coloured  I'lates,  eontainint;  .=iO  Kigui'es.  With  Kx 
planatory  Text.    Crown  4to,  21s. 


FORENSIC  MEDICINE. 
ABERCROMBIK.  —  The    Student's    Guide  to 

Medical  .lurisprudence.  By  John  Abercrombie,  M.D.,  F.K.C.l'.. 
Senior  Assistant  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Forensic  Medicine  at,  Charinp 
Cross  Hospital.   Fcap  bvo,  78.  6d. 

OGSTON. — Lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

By  Francis  OostuN,  M.O.,  late  I'roicssor  k\  .M(.clical  Jurisprudence 
and  -Medical  Logic  in  the  University  of  Al)erdeen.  Edited  by  Francis 
OGSTON,  Jmi.,  M.U.,  late  Lecturer  on  Practic.il  Toxicology  in  the 
University  of  Aberdeen.    Witli  12  I'lates.    svo,  ISs. 

TAYLOR.— Th.^    Principles    and    Practice  of 

Medical  Jurispnidence.  By  ALFRED  .S.  Tavlor,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Third  Edition,  revised  by  Thomas  .Stevenson,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Lec- 
turer on  Chemistry  and  Medical  Jurispnidence  at  Guy's  Hospital  : 
Examiner  in  Chemistry  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians ;  (Jffici.ll 
Analyst  to  the  Home  Office.  With  1S8  Engi-a\ings.  2  Vols.  Svo,  31s.  Cil. 
By  the  same  Author, 

A    Manual    of    Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Eleventh  Edition,  revLsed  by  Thomas  STEVENSON,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
With  of;  Eii^Tavings.    Crown  bvo,  l-)s. 

On  Poisons,  in  relation  to  Medical  Juris- 
prudence and  Medicine.  Third  Edition.  With  104  Engrarings. 
Crown  Svo,  IGs. 

TIDY  AND    WOODMAN.— A    Handy- Book  of 

Forensic  Medicine  and  To.xicology.  By  C.  MEYMOTT  TiBV,  .M.B.  ;  and 
W.  Bathurst  Woodman,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  With  S  Lithographic  Plates 
and  110  Wood  Engravings.   Svo,  3l8.  fld. 
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HYGIENE. 

PARKJES.  —  A   Manual  of  Practical  Hygiene. 

By  Edmund  A.  Parkes,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Seventh  Edition  by  F.  DE 
Chaumont,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  SHlitary  Hygiene  in  ttie  Army 
Medical  Scliool.    Witli  9  Plates  and  100  Engi-avings.   8vo,  18s. 

WILSON.— A  Handbook  of  Hygiene  and  Sani- 
tary Science.  By  George  Wilson,  M.A.,  M.D.,  f.R.S.E.,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Mid  Warwickshire.  Sixth  Edition.  With  En- 
gravings.   Crown  Svo,  10s.  6d. 


MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

BINZ  AND  SPARKS.— The  Elements  of  Thera- 

peutics ;  a  Clinical  Guide  to  the  Action  of  Medicines.  By  C. 
BiNZ,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Phai-niacology  in  the  University  of  Bonn. 
Translated  and  Edited  with  Additions,  in  conformity  with  the  British 
and  American  Pharmacopoeias,  by  Edward  I.  Sparks,  M.A.,  M.B., 

E.  R.C.P.  Lond.    Crown  Svo,  8s.  6d. 

LESCHEE.— Recent   Materia   Medica.  Notes 

on  their  Origin  and  Therapeutics.  By  F.  Harwood  Lescher,  F.C.S., 
Pereira  Medallist.   Second  Edition.   Svo,  2s.  6d. 

OWEN. — A  Manual  of  Materia  Medica;  in- 
corporating the  Author's  "  Tables  of  Materia  Sledica."  By  Isambard 
Owen,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics 
to  St.  George's  Hospital.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  6s.  6d. 

ROTLE  AND  HARLEY.—A  Manual  of  Materia 

Medica  and  Therapeutics.  By  J.  Forbes  Rotle,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and 
John  Harlet,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to,  and  Joint  Lectiu-er  on 
Clinical  Medicine  at,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  Sixth  Edition,  including 
addition  and  alterations  in  the  B.P.  1S85.  With  139  Engravings. 
Crown  Svo,  15s. 

SOUTHALL.— The  Organic  Materia  Medica  of 

tlie  British  Pharmacopoeia,  Systematically  AiTanged.  By  W.  Sodthall, 

F.  L.S.   Fourth  Edition.   Crown  Svo,  5s. 

THOROWGOOD.  —  The     Student's    Guide  to 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  By  John  C.  Thorowqood,  JI.D., 
F.R.C.P.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 
Second  Edition.   With  Engravings.   Fcap.  Svo,  7s. 
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ICATEEIA  MJBIJICA  AJSI*  THJEJElAFJEUTICS— 
WAFJyn    A  Manual  of  Practical  Therapeu- 

:  J  »  ij:ist  '..I.E.,  >.!:.'-.>'.  I'unrti:  JfcdttioL, 

MZDICIITE. 
BAMCLAy.—A  Manual  of  Medical  Diagnosis. 

A.  Wurst  hAliC-l^y.  M.l/.,  J'.H.'.'.i'.,  lat*:  i^u/niciiui  uj,  taiC 

CHAliTKliJfi—The    Student's    Guide    to  the 

iSoyii]  Ixihrnmr?      Witb  £iigr»<-ji«;'  ui    'Aippct  and  W«<d 
i  vuru.  JUtiliuii.    t'sap.  ovi..  i«t. 

/'^O^O/i"  — The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medi- 

«!«:.  b}  tilt  htX/t  »..  Hiws  > AOOt.  4Li(.  I'.t.X.r..  hdiiuc  uy  f.  iJ 
yrt^KJTB.  U.l)..  t'.H.K.y..  yhiiuciuli  u^.  sue  Lectmw  ot  ISedieilM: 
St  ijurt  Jiuapitai    )M»uttd  tditiui     i  Vuit.  Ciutii  au..  ;  iiai! 

l-ereuu..  iSt.  <  1 1.  Utt  f' tyxi . , 

F^yu-fCK.—The  Student  s  Guide  to  Medical 

Hit.    hy  PiJtrEl  hUFWii;!:.  M  l/..  J-.H-'-.F..  I'jjjaicmL  vd  tl«t 
'I- Hui(j»iltt_    fiixti.  Jtditjui:.  Witi:  :  14  Eic^mviup:.  t  'say  b^t't 
by  the  barrii  Ainnv 

The  Student  s  Outlines  of  Medical  Treat- 
H"^£-V/;ii:.— The   Student's  Guide  to  Clinical 

>i*:^li',-ii«:  and  '..«*fc-XaKiui;.  ilv  >i.A*Clt  W/jatEl:  il.li..  J.H. '..>■.. 
i'ijvgj'.-iiii:  to  tiit  LuuduL  JtioejmaL    (vrtjuud  i^ditiuu.    >'j»j>.  bvo.  at. 

WE!^T. — How  to  Examine  the  Chest :  being  a 

Knunjoal  Guidt  lor  tbt  IV  i/5  'rtuu-ruit  Uv  t-^jtrfL  V»  Btd.  JLi).. 
/Ji.'- J*..  AMisuuit  yiivaiciai.  ti  f>t.  BartUojumew  tBuapiial.  yiiysi'-iaL 
Ici  tbt  'Jitj  of  LoudoL  HuopiuU  lor  l>i»«a»eet  o!  li«r  ''iiwR  Ac.  VitL 
42  Eugniviugi.    >'jtp.  evt  it. 

IIW/y7'>4A'/^'ir.— Student's  Primer  on  the  Urine. 

»J-  J.  ItdVit  WwrrTAKrt  >I.1(..  Cliiii<a]  U^uuBtnun  »  titt  hajml 
liifimair}-.  Uja«i;uir.  Wjti  lUottntiuitt.  aiid  K-  Piat>»  etciied  ut 
0<iii|<er.   i'uat  bvo,  «t. 
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MIDWIFERY. 
BARNES. — Lectures  on  Obstetric  Operations, 

includiug  the  Treatment  of  Hiemori'hage,  and  forming  a  Guide  to  tlie 
Management  of  Difficult  Labour.  By  PROBER!  Barnes,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P., 
Consulting  Obstetric  Physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital.  Fourtli 
(and  cheaper)  Edition.    With  1-21  Eugi'avings.    8vo,  l-2s.  6d. 

^i7i2rOiV.— Handbook  of  Midwifery  for  Mid- 
wives.  By  John  E.  Burton,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  Surgeon  to  the 
Liverpool  Hospital  for  "VVonien.  Second  Edition.  With  Engi'av- 
ings.    Fcap  Svo,  6s. 

GALABIN.—A  Manual  of  Midwifery.   By  Alfred 

Lewis  Galabin,  JI.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Obstetric  Pliysician  and 
Lecturer  on  Midwifery,  &c.,  to  Guy's  Hospital,  Examiner  in  Mid- 
wifery to  the  Conjoint  Examining  Board  for  England.  With  -227 
Engravings.   Crown  Svo,  15s. 

RAMSBOTH AM.— The  Principles  and  Practice 

of  Obstetric  Medicine  and  Surgery.  By  Francis  H.  P^amsbotham,  M.D.  , 
formerly  Obstetric  Physician  to  the  London  Hospital.  Fifth  Edition. 
With  120  Plates,  forming  one  thick  handsome  volume.   Svo,  22s. 

RJEYNOLDS.  — Notes  on  Midwifery:  specially 

designed  to  assist  the  Student  in  preparing  for  Examination.  By  J.  J. 
Reynolds,  L.E.C.P.,  M.U.C.S.  Second  Edition.  With  15  Engra\nngs. 
Fcap.  Svo,  4s. 

ROBERTS.— The  Student's  Guide  to  the  Practice 

of  Midwifery.  By  D.  Lloyd  Roberts,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Lectm-er  on 
Clinical  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  at  Owen's  College,  Phy- 
sician to  St.  JIary's  Hospital,  Manchester.  Third  Eilition.  With  2 
Coloured  Plates  and  127  Engravings.   Fcap.  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

SOHROEDER.— A  Manual  of  Midwifery;  includ- 
ing the  Pathology  of  Pregnancy  and  the  Puerperal  State.  By  KARL 
S0HROEDBR,JI.D.,  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  Vniversity  of  Erlangen. 
Translated  by  C,  H.  Carter,  M.D.   AVith  Engravings.  Svo,  12s.  6d. 

SWAYNE. — Obstetric  Aphorisms  for  the  Use  of 

students  commencing  Jlidwifery  Practice.  By  JOSEPH  G.  SwAYNK, 
M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  at  tlie  Bristol  School  of  Medicine. 
Eighth  Edition.    With  Engi-avings.    Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
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MICROSCOPY. 
CARPENTER.— The.  Microscope  and  its  Revela- 
tions.   Ky  William  B.  UAIiPKNTEi;,  C.B.,  M.D.,  K.K.S.    Si.xtli  Kdition. 
With  about  GOO  Engravings.    Crown  bvo,  lOs. 

LEE.  —  The   Microtomist's   Vade-Mecum  ;  a 

HandV)Ook  of  tlie  Metliod.s  of  Microscopii;  Aii.itomy.  lly  .\liTllUli 
BOLLKS  Lkk.    Crown  svo,  ss.  r.d. 

MARSH.  —  Microscopical    Section-Cutting  :  a 

I'ractical  Guide  to  the  Preparation  and  Mounting  of  .Sections  for  the 
Mieroseope.  By  Dr.  .SVLVE.STER  .MARSH.  Second  Edition.  Witli 
17  Engiavings.    Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  Gd. 

MARTIN. — A  Manual  of  Microscopic  Mounting. 

By  .J.  H.  Martin.  .Second  E<litioii.  Witli  I'lates  and  Wnod  Eng:-avint;s. 
Svo,  7s.  G^l. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY. 
HARTRIlMrE.—The  Refraction  of  the  Eye.  By 

Gt.sTAVCS  HartriiiGK,  K.R.C.S..  .A.ssistant  Surgeon  to  the  Royal 
Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hosi)ital.  Second  Edition.  With  94  Illu.s- 
trations,  Test  Types,  Ac.    Crown  Svo,  .'>3.  fid. 

///(t'6'1;XS'.— Hints  on  Ophthalmic  Out-Patient 

I'ractice.  By  CHARLE.S  Higoens,  E.R.C.S.,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to. 
and  Lecture  on  Ophthalmology  at,  Guy's  Hospital.  Tliird  Edition. 
Kcap.  bvo,  .3s. 

MACNAMARA.—A  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of 

the  Eye.  By  Charles  Macnamara.  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer 
on  Sungeiy  at,  the  Westminster  Hospital.  Fourth  Edition.  With 
4  Coloured  I'lates  and  GG  Engraviiii.'3.    Crown  Svo,  10.^.  Gd. 

i\:i;7TL.£,'67//P.— The  Student's  Guide  to  Diseases 

of  the  Eye.  By  EI;WakI)  Nettlpmhip,  F.R.C.S.,  Ophthalmic  .Surgeon 
to,  and  Lecturer  on  Oplithalmic  Surgery  at,  St.  Tlionias's  Hospit.il. 
Fourth  Edition.  With  1G4  Engravings,  and  a  .Set  of  Coloured  Papers 
illustrating  Colour-olimlness.    Fcap.  Svo,  7s.  Gd. 

POLLOCK.— The     Normal    and  Pathological 

Histology  of  the  Human  Eye  and  Eyelids.    By  C.  Freil  Bollock, 
M.l).,  F.R.C.S.E.,  and  F.R.S.E.,  Surgeon  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye 
Anderson's  College  Dispen.sary,  Glasgow.    With  W>  I'lates,  containing 
230  Original  Drawings  by  the  .\uthor.  Lithographed  in  black  and 
colours.   Crown  Svo,  las. 
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OPHTHALMOLOGY— coni!m?fec?. 
WOLFE. — On  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Eye  : 

a  Course  of  Systematic  and  Clinical  Lectures  to  Students  and  Medical 
Practitioners.  By  J.  R.  Wolfe,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  Senior  Surgeon  to 
the  Glasgow  OplithaUnic  Institution,  Lecturer  on  Ophthalmic  Medicine 
and  Surgery  in  Anderson's  College.  With  10  Coloured  Plates,  and  120 
Wood  Engravings,  8vo,  21s. 


PATHOLOGY. 
BOWLBY.— The  Student's   Guide  to  Surgical 

Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy.  By  Anthony  A.  Bowlbv,  F.R.C.S., 
Surgical  Registrar  and  Demonstrator  of  Surgical  Pathologj'  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.    With  135  Engravings.   Fcap.  Svo,  9s. 

JONES  AND  SIEVEKING.—A  Manual  of  Patho- 
logical Anatomy.  By  C.  Handfield  Jones,  M.B.,  F.R.S.,  and  Edward 
H.  SlEVEKINQ  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  Second  Edition.  Edited,  with  consider- 
able enlargement,  by  J.  F.  Payne,  M.B.,  Assistant-Physician  and 
Lecturer  on  General  Pathology  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  With  195 
Engravings.    Crown  Svo,  ICs. 

LAN  GERE AUX.— Atlas  of  Pathological  Ana- 
tomy. By  Dr.  Lancbreaux.  Translated  by  W.  S.  Greenfield,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Pathology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  With 
70  Coloured  Plates.    Imperial  Svo,  £5  5s. 

SUTTON.  —  An     Introduction     to  General 

Pathology.  By  John  Bland  Sutton,  F.R.C.S.,  Sir  E.  Wilson 
Lecturer  on  Pathology,  R.C.S.  ;  Assistant  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on 
Anatomy  at,  Middlesex  Hospital.   With  149  Engravings.   Svo,  14s. 

F/flCiJOTF.  —  Post- Mortem    Examinations:  a 

Description  and  Explanation  of  the  Jletliod  of  Performing  them, 
with  especial  reference  to  Medico-Legal  Practice.  By  Professor 
Rudolph  Virohow,  Berlin  Charite  Hospital.  Translated  by  Dr.  T.  B. 
Smith.    Second  Edition,  with  i  Plates.    Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  6(J. 


PHYSICS. 

DRAPER.— K  Text  Book  of  Medical  Physics, 

for  the  use  of  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Jledicine  By  John  C. 
Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  in  the 
University  of  New  Yorlv.   With  377  Engravings.   Svo,  ISs. 
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SURGERY. 

BELLAMY.— Student's  Guide  to  Surgical 

Anatomy ;  an  Introduction  to  Operative  Surgery.  By  Edwakd 
Bellamy,  F.R.C.S.,  and  Member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  ;  Surgeon 
to,  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at,  Cliaring  Cross  Hospital.  Third 
Edition.    With  SO  Engravings.    Fcap.  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

BRYANT.— A    Manual    for    the    Practice  of 

Surgery.  By  Thomas  Bryant,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on 
Surgery  at,  Guy's  Hospital.  Fourth  Edition.  With  750  Hlustra- 
tions  (many  being  coloured),  and  including  6  Clu'omo-Lithogi'aphic 
Plates.    2  Vols.    Crown  8vo,  32s. 

CLARK    AND     WAGSTAFFK  —  Outlines  of 

Sui-gery  and  Surgical  Pathology.  By  F.  LE  GROS  Clark,  F.R.C.S., 
F.R.S.  Second  Edition.  Revised  and  expanded  by  the  Author, 
assisted  by  W.  W.  Wagstaffe,  F.R.C.S.   8vo,  10s.  6d. 

DRUITT  AND  50FZ).— Druitt's  Surgeon's  Vade- 

Mecum ;  a  Manual  of  Modern  Surgery.  Edited  by  Stanley  Boyd, 
M.B.,B.S.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant  Siu-geon  and  Pathologist  to  the 
Charing  Cross  Hospital.  Twelfth  Edition.  With  373  Engi-aWngs. 
Crown  8vo,  16s. 

HEATH. — A   Manual    of  Minor  Surgery  and 

Bandaging.  By  CHRISTOPHER  Heath,  F.R.C.S.,  Holme  Professor  of 
Clinical  Surgery  in  University  College  and  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital. 
Eighth  Edition.    With  142  Engi-avings.    Fcap.  8vo,  Cs. 

By  the  same  Author. 

A    Course    of  Operative    Surgery :  with 

Twenty  Plates  (containing  many  figures)  drawn  from  Nature  by 
M.  Leveille,  and  Coloured.   Second  Edition.   Large  8vo,  30s. 

ALSO, 

The  Student's   Guide  to   Surgical  Diag- 
nosis.  Second  Edition.   I'cap.  Svo,  6s.  6d. 

SO UTHA3L— Regional  Surgery  :  including  Sur- 
gical Diagnosis.  A  Manual  for  the  use  of  Students.  By  Frkdkuiok 
A.  Southam,  M.A.,  M.B.  Oxon,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  the 
Royal  Inflnnary,  and  Assistant-Lecturer  on  Surgerj-  in  the  Owen's 
College  School  of  Medicine,  Manchester.   3  Vols.   Crown  Svo,  21s. 
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SURGERY— fon/wi7/''r7. 
WALSHA3I. — Surgery :  its  Theory  and  Practice 

(Student's  Ouiile  Series).  By  William  J.  Walsham,  F.R.C.S., 
Assistant  Surgeon  to  St.  Ilartlioloniew's  Hospital.  With  230  Engrav- 
ings.   Kcap.  Svo,  10s.  6(1. 


TERMINOLOGY. 

DUNGLISON. — Medical  Lexicon  :  a  Dictionary 

of  Medieal  Science,  containing  a  concise  Explanation  of  its  various 
Subjects  and  Terms,  witli  Accentuation,  Etjinology,  Synonyms,  &c 
New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  by  Richaku  ,1.  UUNGLISON,  M.D. 
Royal  Svo,  2<s. 

MAYNE. — A   Medical    Vocabulary  :    being  an 

Explanation  of  all  Terms  and  Phrases  used  in  the  various  Departments 
of  .Medical  Science  and  I'ractice,  giving  their  Derivation,  Meaning, 
Application,  and  Pronunciation,  liy  KuUKKT  0.  .Mavnh,  ^I.D.,  LL.D. 
Fifth  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  10s.  (id. 


WOMEN,  DISEASES  OF. 
BARNES.— A  Clinical  History  of  the  Medical 

and  Surgical  Diseases  i^f  Women,  liy  Uoiikkt  Baunhs,  M.D.,  K.K.C.P., 
Obstetric  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Disea-sesof  Women,  ic,  at,  .St. 
George's  Hospital.    Second  Edition.    With  ISl  Engravings.    Svo,  2Ss. 

COURTY. — Practical   Treatise  on  Diseases  of 

the  Uterus,  Ovaries,  and  Fallopian  Tubes.  liy  I'rofcs.sor  COUKTV, 
Montpellier.  Translated  from  the  Third  Edition  by  his  Pupil,  AcNKS 
M'LAiiEN,  .M.D.,  il.K.Q.C.P.  With  Preface  by  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan. 
With  424  Engravings,    svo,  24s. 

DUNCAN. — Clinical  Lectures  on  the  Diseases 

of  Women,  liy  •'.  Matthews  Duncan,  .M.D.,  K.lt.c.l'.,  F.Pi.S., 
Obstetric  Physician  to  St.  liartholomew's  Hospital,  Third  Edition, 
Svo,  16s, 

EMMET.  —  The    Principles    and    Practice  of 

Oyniecology.  liy  Thomas  .\I>])IS  E.mmet,  .M.D.,  Surgeon  to  the 
Woman's  Hospital  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Third  Eilition,  With 
150  Engravings,    Royal  Svo,  24s, 
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WOMEN,  DISEASES  Q-F— continued. 

GALABIN.— The  Student's  Guide  to  the  Dis- 
eases of  Women.  By  Alfred  L.  Galabin,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Obstetric 
Physician  to  Guy's  Hospital,  Examiner  in  Obstetric  Medicine  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  to  the  R.  C.  P.  Lond.  Fourth  Edition. 
Witli  94  Engravings.   Fcap.  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

REYNOLDS.— Notes  on  Diseases  of  Women. 

Specially  designed  to  assist  the  Student  in  preparing  for  Examination. 
By  J.  J.  Reynolds,  L.R.C.P.,  M.K.C.S.  Third  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo, 
2s.  6d. 

SAVAGE.— The  Surgery  of  the  Female  Pelvic 

Organs.  By  Henry  Savage,  M.D.,  Lond.,  F.R.C.S.,  one  of  the  Con- 
sulting Medical  Officers  of  the  Samaritan  Hospital  for  Women.  Fifth 
Edition,  with  17  Lithographic  Plates  (15  Coloured),  and  52  Woodcuts. 
Royal  4to,  35s. 

WEST  AND  DUNCAN— 'Lectures  on  the  Dis- 
eases of  Women.  By  Charles  West,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  Fourth 
Edition.  Revised  and  in  part  re-written  by  the  Author,  wth  numerous 
additions  -  by  J.  Matthews  Duncan,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S., 
Obstetric  Physician  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.   8vo,  16s. 


ZOOLOGY. 

CHAUVEAU  AND  FLEMING.— The  Compara- 

^  tive  Anatomy  of  the  Domesticated  Animals.  By  A.  Chauveau, 
Professor  at  the  Lyons  Veterinary  School ;  and  George  Fleming, 
Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  of  the  Army.  With  450  Engi-avings. 
31s.  6d. 

//i/ZX^F.— Manual  of  the  Anatomy  of  Inverte- 

brated  Animals.  By  Thomas  H.  Huxley,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  With  156 
Engravings.   Post  8vo,  16s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Manual  of  the   Anatomy  of  Vertebrated 

Animals.    With  110  Engravings.    Post  8vo,  12s. 

WILSON.— The  Student's   Guide  to  Zoology: 

a  Manual  of  the  Principles  of  Zoological  .Science.  By  Andrew  Wilson, 
Lecturer  on  Natural  History,  Edinburgh.  With  EngraWngs.  Fcap. 
8vo,  6s.  6d. 
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